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1952 


January 


March 21-23 


April 


May 


June 1-Aug. 


September 


November 


December 


1953 
January 


18 
19 


Calendar 
January 1952-May 1953 


Christmas Recess ends at 5:20 P. M. 

Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Autumn Semester Examinations 

Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P. M. 

Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A. M. 

Conference on the Ministry 

Good Friday 

Spring Recess, Convocation and Alumni Week 
The Ayer Lectures 
The Rauschenbusch Lectures 

Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Winter Semester ends for Second Year Students at 5:20 P. M. 

Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students 

Winter Semester Examinations for First and Third Year 
Students 

Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P. M. 

Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P. M. 

Annual Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 

Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P. M. 

Summer Conferences, Clinical Training, and Field Work 
Projects 

Autumn Semester Opening. Matriculation and Reception of 
New Students 

Public Opening at 7:30 P. M. 

Autumn Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A. M. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 

Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 

Christmas Recess begins at 5:20 P. M. 


Christmas Recess ends 
Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 
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23 Autumn Semester Examinations 
Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P. M. 
27 Winter Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A. M. 
March 20-22 Conference on the Ministry 
April 3 Good Friday 
6-9 Spring Recess, Convocation and Alumni Week 
The Ayer Lectures 
The Rauschenbusch Lectures 
14 -Classes resume at 8:30 A. M. 
May 12 Winter Semester Classes end for Second Year Students at 
220 bee Me 
14-22 Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students 
22 Winter Semester Examinations for First and Third Year 
Students 
Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P. M. 
24 Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P. M. 
25 Annual Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 


of New York. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 


Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P. M. 


Introductory 


HE Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is maintained by the Bap- 

tist Education Society of the State of New York, a corporation 
organized under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. 
The articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 


The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York is a cor- 
poration composed of annual members and also members appointed by 
Baptist churches. Its president is The Reverend Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
D.D., of St. Louis, Missouri. It continues the legal existence of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York organized at Ham- 
ilton, New York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist 
Union for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, 
on May 11, 1850. 


The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Society. The Chairman of the Board 
is Mr. J. Sawyer Fitch, of Rochester. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee is Mr. William S. Vaughn, of Rochester. 

During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 
friends. 


Officers of the 
Baptist Education Society of the 


State of New York 


President 
EDWINSISDAPEB ER Gti e cane ct sielerrtettel erecta siete St. Louts, Mo. 


First Vice-President 
THEODORE eRs ADAM Sige. 2 Sos er oneniar cence RICHMOND, VA. 


Second Vice-President 
ONWARD) ASE OI BIO oon Fee Ma wads 0 oe oe ee ne ee Oe WasHIncrTon, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-President 


GHAR ESTE AWS © Niger eters err rn eee New York 
Secretary 

VUN IDR ORES eH U DSON eee ee atthe eee ROCHESTER 
Treasurer 

RED ERICK ASP I OER © Wiersma eeeere ce ener ROCHESTER 


Board of ‘Trustees 


ORRENER SUD) 1) een eine fae ath on met Gn See ies Honorary Chairman 
tO CVVEIEC RR EOI Ie Eevee tact cee eee ec ae c eetwe Chairman 
JNGSe TIE MH Sed Dead BTN EA I ci le ek Sch A Rana Ro Vice-Chairman 
WEN EPROP SS SEU SON Pe. fac cet eont cc wack oeeere Secretary 
[tie DUST RIE GE OTN, JETRO MM MONWE Looe 2 Geter epeey hgh menr a cee Treasurer 


Trustees Emeritus 


ICE NDAIIS Ba GAS hs Gytese na san ee ete eer a ROCHESTER 
ELE R DER Ps SaWilth ly Beene cee Pere ete chee eee ROCHESTER 
ORRIN CRo |UD Dr). be 0 nee tes Risers >) New York 


Members until May 1952 


PA EL IO eds Ok WAR Done Seton rem e carers Gee een iertere ROCHESTER 
NEES AWE R PERCE So scot aectiss = oo circ cee ces = seme ROCHESTER 
PAU mie WAR LH OW De corsa dence cocoons rae HAMILTON 
LONE CASTLES IRY ac acetecs ve cer eee een ROCHESTER 
ALTO Wee: See VAN IGG EEN Gor tal mrcveic aie’ e Sicrelelovoterdislevese Oe cae ROCHESTER 
pees lwh ee IeAUN SEVADL Ts Jas. tclslew cle. cie ele vie oa -bire gave ROCHESTER 
AVES ECE ede Noe AS Even nate ere aiete a's stolaielee © ole + e:c.e weve dlvisiels tele HAMILTON 
POEUINGK AC OMGA TH aaae ais. onc oaleae oticlees cecleccleils cevser New York 
GEORGE eR COO MIEVS m.'5, wascu cress esiaveeamiaeaueoees ALBANY 
AIST LNW BPH EE 8 8 Wee eae ir ee oe a Norristown, Pa. 
WT Sel LTERT ES WS BSN BA Sel CGT, UR ra a spn a PITTSBURGH 


Members until May 1953 


FECA ESI) ER ORME TO TIN ee en cia loo, ove: ties 6 oie o'a erdorereie Giardia ie eat Troy 
aD eA ieee epeererare oso n.08.a'o, drole 6 6.o.o.00 B/e)51e sees od ROCHESTER 
CGS Pl Jon OPC I eget so tcre pave acs ajeceresta sd ovelvte eters ROCHESTER 
AFG IO US et AW Ea NLA © Weary orate. 075 © ccc s custels 0.0 's, ove ielerees Eri, Pa. 
GERALD WA TKI Momeweere 075. atceineccs ease ROCHESTER 
CHARLES: W. CARSONmmeaseemeita.: «.ccccee sty ase aie.s ROCHESTER 
BEN TA MINCE, “SHON Herpes ec oc).5s v0.0 c/s eieeis SyRACUSE 
Wie BOURSE. SAUNDER Stites: orsct-e felsic te wie eies ROCHESTER 
EDWARD HOPPMEISTHRiiaie csc sccc cca censaccas ROCHESTER 
AVE ep ICALSER. . o sirrettetiaes jsr'si¢ +0 ace’ ehs sis aiecete ROCHESTER 
SU SUPA BISSAU Ss 0 I RF 4 onic (eR EO Sooo UTICA 
PoAIR Thee ADAMS cfs... sae x 4 oe nae Bt apnea BOS a as New York 
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Members until May 1954 


DONALD Be MACQUIEEIN pic cclesis sismiets elects ete lem terereicierarere ROCHESTER 

WA GARIN URS Aig GSN 2A Bel Depo Soe 5 Bain o.oo Gmbwdd GC Hutszoro, N. H. 
AW EROW ARS pe SiR 54 DAV HEN (EON On ee Bees aoncoeontonoac. soo c ROCHESTER 
HOWARD Ain ENDER SON Cseeecs crc tere cls eels eet erate ROCHESTER 

DOI BYS ReneS HAVRE pts, cc atohe: b apetane fensteie tiacoseiets olieres ott cei aveRetere CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CHARLES DERU Yous sccrnct nese cate loe sn slerem mcktee ese ROCHESTER 
EDAWN VE SDA EUR BR Giie eieiepagorom cnet tear tt otsbcto tee ex. tay ste St. Louts, Mo. 
NV FEELA RORY oR LIA Som oe mae Sister oe ar bre ee oe eee ROCHESTER 
POIRING RY S WAT Bi Rae ccc asecstcistroayae aecrectieec oon sero eee ROCHESTER 

DS DONATED SEE WSL EIR eerste emisroraretelucvorecmereconee eee ROCHESTER 

EHO MAS re HerGO SINE Leanne ce ae ems ate ccs omen ROCHESTER 
PMSAMS MONS, JE kl {ONES EINE  aas A een St AR osinace Troy 


Executive Committee 
WILLIAM S. VAUGHN, Chairman 
J. SAWYER FITCH, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary of the Society 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer of the Society 
EDWIN T. DAHLBERG, President of the Society 
G. FRED LAUBE 
ARTHUR L. STEWART 
ALBERT D. KAISER 
GERALD WATKINS 
HOWARD J. HENDERSON 
CHARLES W. CARSON 
J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER 
THOMAS H. REMINGTON 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., D.D., LL.D. 
PRESIDENT 
(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN AND PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, B.A., M.A., Ed.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


(1068 South Goodman Street) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus. 
CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(500 Park Avenue) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, MAS BsDANEL.S: 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 
CURATOR SAMUEL COLGATE BAPTIST HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., D.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 


(93 Beverly Street) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP STILL HUDSON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(159 Rockingham Street) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(1100 South Goodman Street) 
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ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


(1065 Meigs Street) 


BERNHARD WORD ANDERSON, B.A., M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENTARY INTERPRETATION 


(110 Highland Parkway) 


JOHN LAURENCE CASTEEL, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


(191 Highland Parkway) 


LLOYD JAMES AVERILL, Jz, BAL BD: 
ASSOCIATE IN DEPARTMENT OF FIELD WORK 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


Not in Active Service 
JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(417 East Orange Street, Lakeland, Fla.) 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(3416 Haynie Avenue, Apt. 1, Dallas, Texas) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph:D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 
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Annual Appointments 


HAROLD ELLIOTT NICELY, M.A., Th.B., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN HOMILETICS 


GERALD WATKINS, Th.B., B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE LAKE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
SPECIAL LECTURER IN CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 


THOMAS W. MANSON, M.A., D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 
PROFESSOR AND DEAN OF THE FACULTY, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
LECTURER ON THE FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER FOUNDATION FOR 1952 


DOUGLAS. V./SREERESB:S,-MAZPh-D. 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
LECTURER ON THE WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH FOUNDATION FOR 1952 


Convocation Chaplain 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, B.A., B.D., D.D., $.T.D., LL.D. 
MINISTER EMERITUS OF THE RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 


Alumni Orator 


ANGUS CLIFTON HULL, Jr., B.D., Th.D. 
MINISTER OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Administration and Staft 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 


PRESIDENT 


MILTON CARL FROYD 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 


TREASURER OF THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


ETHEL B. PEARSON 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


Office Staff 


FreDERIcK L. Essex, Director of Public Relations 
Marjorie A. Ewer, Secretary to the President 
DorotHy M. Stevenson, Secretary to the Dean 
Mrs. CHaArtes Barr, Secretary to the Director of Research 
Mrs. Maryjorre C. Harrison, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Mrs. Eucene A. Parsons, Alumni Records Secretary 
Mrs. Kent L. Kiser, Secretary to the Director of Public Relations 
Mrs. Epset L. Kerry, Office Secretary 
Ruts F. Grerz, Administrative Asst., Dept. of Field Work 


Library Staff 
THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 
ETHEL F, Sayre, Cataloguer 
Exreanor M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 


Assistants 
Etta M. Coox Mrs. DorotHy H. Rosrnson 


Student Assistants 
Ropert J. LACKER WirttiaAm Hayes 


NicHoLas G. SILEO 


Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
THEODORE Louis Trost, Curator 
Etta M. Coox, Assistant 
Mrs. Y. T. ZEzE New, Part Time Assistant 


Grounds and Buildings 
LawreENceE N. Parkes, Superintendent 
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Colgate-Rochester Alumni Association 


2nd Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Orator 


Alternate 


Niecrologtst. .22.042s008 «. 
Faculty Adusor ........ 


Alumni Fund Chairman 


Term Expires 1952 


Grant F. Anderson 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 


Hayes M. Braker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. Gordon Carter 
Elbridge, New York 


M. Edward Clark 
Hartford, Connecticut 


R. LaRue Cober 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fred E. Dean 
Rochester, New York 


Robert H. Eads 
State College, Pa. 


Charles H. Schmitz 
Syracuse, New York 


Officers—1951-1952 


Edwin’T. Dahlberg, St. Louis, Mo. 
Walter L. Bailey, Winchester, Mass. 
George W. Davis, Chester, Pa. 


Alumni Council 

EESA EY ro ee a! Peet ras oe Se 5 BIR Fred E. Dean 

SE are OR cee Oe i Ea et Robert N. Zearfoss 
Rp ereeeae Ra Rt wn lS. nt Soiree nea es Se Ww. Gordon Carter 


Term Expires 1953 


Raymond L. Bailey 
Columbus, Ohio 


J. Edward Dahlen 
Fairport, New York 


Shields T. Hardin 
Orange, New Jersey 


R. Lewis Johnson 
Syracuse, New York 


R. Lloyd Pobst 
Jackson, Michigan 


Thomas M. Steen 
Rochester, New York 


C. W. Vandenbergh 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Robert N. Zearfoss 
Buffalo, New York 
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Jeffrey D. Livingstone, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rave Cee ee ee ASUS Cont iiileelit ys Peoriant Lil 

Ward W. Hurlburt, Washington, D. C. 
Oren H. Baker, Rochester, N. Y. 
Winthrop S. Hudson, Rochester, N. Y. 
G. Merrill Lenox, Detroit, Mich. 


Term Expires 1954 
C. Everard Deems 

Rochester, New York 
Edward E. Franklin 

Binghamton, New York 


Arthur P. Goodwin 
Buffalo, New York 


Kyle E. Haselden 
Rochester, New York 


Kenneth L. Maxwell 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Harold O. McNeill 
Rockville Center, N.Y. 


James A. G. Moore 
Rochester, New York 


Hale F. Thornberry 
Detroit, Michigan 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 

Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York, a corporation located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
Piero ene tin ass dollars, to be applied to the maintenance of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, under the direction of the Board 
of Trustees of said Society. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
ot New Y orls; the sunicO8.c os -sosslins weasels os ome ert , for the purpose 
of founding a scholarship, the interest of this sum to be expended 
annually in aiding approved students in pursuing their studies for the 
ministry of the Gospel, and the scholarship to be named “The 
DP Berea Gott tain eee Scholarship.” 

This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 

For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York at Rochester, and to 
enable it to carry out its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the 
pociety annually,-on-or aboutcthess.<: day Of. ...$:s..0emes e.skmed jin 
CAciMyy Cate HOustIn Otic. aneseet eens seas Ss (ee dollars ; it, however, being 
understood, as the express condition of this pledge, that I may at any 
time terminate my obligations by giving notice of my wish, in writing, 
to: the Secretary. of the Society aaName ....neee eee. .0, ee 
Chir Ch tet satiny a een eh eee P. 0. Addrecsit..sameite 4... ae 

Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


Revers is a city of more than 325,000 population, closely sur- 
rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence high- 
ly desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester consists of the College of Arts and Science (the College 
for Men and the Division of Graduate Studies being on the campus 
bordered by the Genesee River, and the College for Women and the 
University School of Liberal and Applied Studies occupying the old 
campus on University Avenue), the School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
the School of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of 
these makes its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. 
Through the Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester 
enjoys the privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number 
of artists prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic 
orchestras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


Phe Canroise. 


The campus of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s busi- 
ness district. ~The campus is also midway between the Men’s College 
and the Women’s College of the University of Rochester. The land- 
scape architect was Alling S. De Forest of Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 


In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assembly 


* Two special numbers of Tue Buttetin (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 
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Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the best 
equipped in the country. 


The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 
hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the 
center of the School’s social and public life. 


Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the Education Society, has club rooms for faculty and 
students, the dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling 
alley, basketball and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, il- 
luminated at night, bearing the names-and figures of Roger Williams, 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from 


*TIn the Rochester Historical Society Publications, vol. xvi, pp. 133-157 é 
plete history of the Library may be found. » PP + a com 
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other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 
of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 
collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manu- 
script copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use the Library. 
The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty-eight 
readers at one time. 


The Library contains more than 89,900 separate bound volumes, in 
addition to large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. 
Biblical and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps 
and visual aids. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear compari- 
son with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 


Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases. biographical sets and other standard ref- 
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erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 


It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are available 
for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 


The Baptist Historical Collection which was begun in 1887 is the gift 
of the late Samuel Colgate. The benefactions of his sons, the late 
Richard Morse Colgate and the late Russell Colgate, made possible 
further expansion of the Collection. This invaluable collection of over 
20,000 catalogued volumes includes books, periodicals, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, maps, and memorabilia. It is the largest collection of Baptist 
material in America. A Baptist Bibliography consisting of 70,000 cards 
is in process of publication. 


The Collection includes annual reports, catalogues, historical addresses 
and sermons, and histories of churches. Noteworthy among its holdings 
is the Henry Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from 
Champlin Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by the 
late Richard M. Colgate. 


The Collection was moved from Colgate University to the Library 
of the Divinity School during the summer of 1948 through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Russell Colgate and members of her family. It offers 
excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist life, and is accessible 
to all who wish to undertake research in this and related fields. The 
function of the Collection is to collect, conserve, and make available to 
research students source material in the field of Baptist history. A 
descriptive brochure on the Collection will be furnished by the Curator 
upon request. 


Married Students’ Apartments 


Missionaries’ Apartments 
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Dormitory Accommodations * 


S1IncLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 

All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, 
and a side table. Students are expected to furnish their own bedding— 
two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 

No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of eighty-five 
dollars ($85.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover deprecia- 
tion, heat, light, partial care of the room and infirmary service. 

By the latter, in cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s 
dormitory receive ten days’ free care in the infirmary per year with 
the services of a practical nurse and one call from a physician. 

All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) for the academic year without gymnasium 
or infirmary services. Students are expected to furnish their own bed- 
ding—two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


MarrigeD STUDENTS’ APARTMENTS 


A Married Students’ Dormitory was erected in 1936 which provides 
housekeeping apartments for couples without children. Each apart- 
ment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, a kitchen- 
ette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apartments have 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. If no loss or damage occurs, 
the deposit will be returned. 4 
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a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments, and the 
apartments in Eaton Hall, is $8.00 weekly; for the larger apartments 
the charge is $9.00. In the basement is a large common room with fire- 
place, furnished for social and recreational purposes, and individual 
storage cubicles. 

The Baptist Education Society reserves the right to increase the 
weekly rentals if necessary. 

A folder containing detailed floor plans will be sent to those interested 
upon request. 


MIssIONARIES’ APARTMENTS 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
the Married Students’ Dormitory in 1936 for the use of missionaries 
on furlough, especially such as desire to pursue further studies at the 
Divinity School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman School 
of Music. Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Rev- 
erend A. Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the 
father and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are 
in memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and 
were made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. 
Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. 
Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, and the other a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 

Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $9.00 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $10.00. A folder containing de- 
tailed floor plans will be sent upon request addressed to the Dean. 

The Baptist Education Society reserves the right to increase the 
weekly rentals if necessary. 


APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 


Apartments in the Married Students’ Dormitory are of two types: 
Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
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consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with two rugs, bed, two side 
chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table 
lamp, floor lamp, wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has cur- 
tains, tea kettle, dish pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, mop. pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool. A shower curtain is 
furnished in the bathroom. 


In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished. with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and cake box. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Monday, June 11, 1951. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by the Reverend George D. Kelsey, 
Ph.D., of the National Council of Churches. His subject was, “Preach- 
ing in the Post-Christian Era.” The Address to the Graduating Class 
was given by Professor Justin Wroe Nixon of the Divinity School 
Faculty. The Baccalaureate Service was conducted by President Wil- 
bour Eddy Saunders, D.D., L.L.D., in connection with a service of 
Holy Communion for the graduates, their families, and friends. The 
subject of his address was “Without Faith.” The Degree of Bache- 
lor of Divinity was conferred upon fifteen members of the Class of 


1951. 


The Public Opening 

The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Tuesday 
evening, September eleventh, 1951.. The principal address was deliv- 
ered by Dean Oren H. Baker whose subject was “The Meaning of Edu- 
cation.” President Wilbour Eddy Saunders presided. Mr. J. Sawyer 
Fitch, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, extended the welcome to the 
new students on behalf of the Trustees. Mr. Herbert P. Lansdale, 
Jr., President of the Federation of Churches, spoke for the churches of 
Rochester. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings of each week, from 
10:30 to 10:55 o’clock. The Tuesday services are led by members of the 
Faculty. At the Thursday services some Christian leader of note is 
invited to be the speaker. The services on Wednesday are in charge of 
members of the Third Year Class, who are advised by the Professor of 
Preaching and the Professor of Music. On Fridays, an informal meet- 
ing for fellowship of Faculty and students is held. 
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Endowed Lectures 
THe Trevor-JoNES LECTURES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a 
sum of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for 
the purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John 
B. Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures 
supplementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in 
their several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


THE FRANcIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, 
the late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message. Four lectures are to be given each year 
at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently published in 
expanded form. 

The series for 1951 was on the general theme “Christianity and Ex- 
istentialism.” The lecturer was Professor David E. Roberts, S.T.D., 
of the Union Theological Seminary. 


THE RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the provi- 
sion that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the field 
of applied Christianity. Four lectures are delivered annually at the 
Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are later 
set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The lecturer for 1951 was the Reverend Edwin T. Dahlberg of St. 
Louis, Missouri. The general subject of the lectures was “Religious 
Revival and Social Change.” 


Spring Convocation, 1952 


Beginning on Monday, April the fourteenth, and continuing through 
Thursday, April the seventeenth, the Annual Spring Convocation will 
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be held. On the Ayer Memorial Foundation, a series of four addresses 
will be delivered by Professor T. W. Manson, Dean of the Faculty of 
The University of Manchester, England. His subject will be “Ethics 
and the Gospel in the New Testament.” 

The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 
series of lectures by Professor Douglas V. Steere of Haverford Col- 
lege. His subject will be “Work and Contemplation.” 

Preceding each day’s lectures, a devotional address will be given 
at the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel Colgate Memorial 
Chapel. The Chaplain for 1952 will be the Reverend Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, D.D., Pastor Emeritus of the Riverside Church, New York 
City. At the Alumni Dinner on Thursday evening, the Reverend Angus 
C. Hull, Jr., will deliver the Alumni Oration. 

It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return 
for this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers 
and others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the 
lectures, conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of 
the regular educational program of the School, and also as a contribution 
to the wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every 
alumnus who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages, 
and all others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 
From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 


HE students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 

They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and of representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 


An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 
ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. The membership dues are one 
dollar a year. 

The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember, 1930. A supplement was published in December, 1940. 
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The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses C.L. 66abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the American Baptist Convention programs, and has sung 
for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. Select- 
ed members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. A First Year Chorus is also maintained, this 
group uniting with the Divinity School Chorus in such special programs 
as the Christmas and Easter Musical Services. 


Student Service in the Churchzs 


All students in the Divinity School are engaged in some form of 
service with churches in and around Rochester. A considerable num- 
ber teach in the church schools, assist in young people’s work, or conduct 
boys’ clubs, either on a voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve 
as pastors, about sixty churches being cared for in this way. The 
religious work which these students perform is always well received, 
and has proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches and in 
the practical training of the students. Correspondence relating to stu- 
dent field work should be addressed to Professor Milton Froyd. 


Radio Broadcasting 


Through the co-operation of the Rochester Federation of Churches 
and one of the local broadcasting stations, students have the opportunity 
of practical experience in radio broadcasting. Regular religious pro- 
grams are conducted by students of this Divinity School and included 
in the weekly schedule of station WSAY from its studio in this city. 
These services are later discussed with the student by a member of the 
Faculty. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


Ris Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 
and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The following documents are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a trans- 
Jation into English. 

(a) A statement of Christian experience. 

(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 

(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 


(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 

(e) Incase of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Department of 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 

(£) A small unmounted photograph. 

(g) Inthe case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desira- 
ble that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary 
credentials. 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 

The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 

English Composition and Literature, 12-16 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-12 semester hours. 

Psychology, 3-6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological Sci- 
ence, 

The Social Sciences, courses in two of the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Government, Social Psychology, Education. 

The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its course with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe ad- 
ditional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
breparation in the same is markedly deficient. 
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Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class provided his transcript shows that he has completed equiv- 
alents of the prescribed courses. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 


Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Miss Ethel B. Pearson, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York re- 
ceives no funds through denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist 
ministerial students in college is limited to students enrolled in the two 
colleges mentioned below. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN COLGATE University. The Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York offers a certain number of grants, 
available at Colgate University, to young men preparing to enter the 
regular course in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. In order to 
be eligible for an Education Society Grant, a student must maintain 
a ratio between the number of semester hours and quality points of 
1:1.1. This provision does not apply to members of the Freshman 
Class. Qualifying students may receive a grant which provides the 
sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first year, eighty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, and one hundred fifty dollars 
($150) in each of the two final years, all to be paid by the Treasurer 
of the Society into the treasury of the University to apply on tuition. 
Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond with the President 
of Colgate University, or with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


. STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF RocHEsTER. The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York has at its disposal the 
income from certain funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, 
available primarily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter 
the regular course at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. A regu- 
larly matriculated student in the University, approved by the Society, 
may receive a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall 
exceed two hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) in any one year. 
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These grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the 
University, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under the 
rules of the University, which at present require that the student rank 
in the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders upon 
the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may be 
applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions 
of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, or with 
the Dean of the Divinity School. 

These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
Society in case of necessity. 


Preparation of Chaplains 
Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School 
is approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 

This Divinity School requires at least ninety (90) semester hours 
of resident graduate study for graduation, sixty (60) of these hours 
being prescribed, and thirty (30) hours being elective. The prescribed 
courses are those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content 
and method. Theological courses previously offered as a part of the 
requirements for a degree already received will not be credited toward 
a degree from this School. Each year consists of thirty (30) semester 
hours. No student will be recommended for graduation unless all insti- 
tutional bills have been paid, and his record with the Library has been 
cleared. 

A thorough grounding in Christian Origins, Christian Progress, 
Christian Interpretation and Christian Leadership is considered a matter 
of prime importance to success in the work of the ministry. As the 
School of Law insists upon the candidate’s attainment of a certain mini- 
mum of knowledge with regard to all the main branches of legal science, 
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and much knowledge about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence 
of knowledge about Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not grad- 
uate a student who has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achieve- 
ments in Materia Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its 
degree upon any student who is not reasonably proficient in all the 
principal areas of theological science. 

In calculating the requirements for graduation, the following schedule 
will be used: 

(1) A credit hour is one class hour or one field work hour per week 
for the period of a semester of sixteen weeks. 

(2) Students who contemplate completing the course in three years 
will carry an academic load of twelve hours per week during the first 
two years and a field work load of three hours making a total of fifteen 
credit hours. During the Third Year such students will carry an acad- 
demic load of fifteen hours per week. No credit will be given for field 
work in the Third Year. 

(3) Beginning with the academic year 1952-1953, all students serv- 
ing as pastors of churches will be required to extend their course to 
four years. Such students will have an academic load of nine credit 
hours, plus three hours of field work for the first three years, making a 
total of twelve credit hours per semester. During the fourth year stu- 
dents on this plan will have an academic schedule of nine hours per 
semester without field work. 

(4) Both of the above schedules are considered by the Divinity School 
to be full time schedules. 

(5) Satisfactory achievement in field work performance is required 
for graduation. Failure to attain this standard may result in the with- 
holding of the degree, even though all academic courses may have been 
passed. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 
Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 

When the prescribed courses of the First and Second Years have 
been satisfactorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such 
students as have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious 
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leadership to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those 
so approved may pursue the courses of the Third Year. Since 1948 
such approval has been based upon a comprehensive examination. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75% ) per cent. 


Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and 1s 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing. proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 


The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year upon all students who have met the requirements, 
including the payment of a graduation fee of ten dollars ($10.00). 

Graduates of former years who desire to become candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity must register with the Registrar before 
the first of October of the year in which the degree is sought, indicating 
the field in which they wish to pursue their investigation. Upon the 
filing of such application, the Faculty will appoint one of its members 
in consultation with whom a thesis subject shall be selected and under 
whose direction the work shall be done. These theses must be of not 
less than six thousand words and must also be in the office of the Regis- 
trar not later than the first of April. Any candidate whose thesis is 
approved by the Faculty will be recommended to the Board of Trustees 
for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 


The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 
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Graduate Study 


To encourage work of this character the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York has established a limited number of Fellow- 
ships and Graduate Scholarships. Conditions governing appointment 
to these scholarships will be found on the following pages. 

In addition to the Graduate Scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from another institution of similar 
rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free of charge, 
as a graduate student with the same privileges as a regular resident 
student, excepting in the matter of scholarships. The richness and 
range of the curriculum of the School afford ample opportunity for one 
or two years of additional resident study. Most of the groups of the 
curriculum make definite provision for such work in the form of Semi- 
nars and of private study under the direction of the various professors. 

Courses adapted to graduate work and definite fields for research are 
specified in the curriculum under the Roman numerals II and III. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 

The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 
ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1952-1953 
announces the following plan: 

The question of beneficiary aid to ministerial students has always 
proved a difficult one. The trustees and faculty of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School believe they are making a contribution towards a satis- 
factory solution. Financial assistance to students in the Divinity School 
is upon the basis of service rendered. It is thought that this method 
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removes the invidious distinction between theological students and stu- 
dents engaged in other fields which has too often obtained. It protects 
the independence and self-respect of the student of theology, both of 
which were threatened by the former method. No able or hard-working 
member of the student body will be hindered by the adoption of this 
plan, and the undesirable features of other systems, against which the 
best students have themselves protested, are thereby eliminated. 


1. Tue Joun J. Jones ScHoLarsuip Funp, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used to 
help defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made 
on the basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary 
during the college course. 


2. THE GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP FuNp, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as 


(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75% ) 
and whose record in field work performance is satisfactory. 


(b) Co-operative Education Society Grants. Whenever Baptist Edu- 
cation Societies of other states make grants to aid students enrolled 
in this Divinity School, the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York will co-operate by a further grant from its own funds, the 
total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be received by 
an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two 
hundred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly qual- 
ified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
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which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 
not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. 


(1) In co-operation with the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York, the 
Divinity School has the authority to nominate one or more students to 
enjoy these awards. These grants will be awarded annually to students 
who are willing to give at least twelve weeks of summer service to coun- 
try parishes in New York State to which they may be assigned. These 
parishes are to be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall 
be under the supervision of some person competent to observe and 
supervise the student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identi- 
fied either with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, 
or some other form of progressive rural work. It is further understood 
that the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake -to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem. 


Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $100 
from the co-operating organizations. 


(2) In addition there is available through the beneficence of the Erie 
Endowment, Erie, Pennsylvania, the sum of $500 annually, to aid in 
the compensation of students of the Divinity School who serve weak 
churches of the city or countryside during the academic year or their 
summer vacations. 


3. THE Witrrep W. Fry Memortat Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 
is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 
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Graduate Scholarships 


The Baptist Education Society has established a limited number of 
Graduate Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the 
Knowlton, and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of gen- 
erous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are 
awarded to graduates of the Divinity School who have maintained a 
superior record in their studies and demonstrated exceptional fitness for 
Christian leadership. Appointments to these honors are made by the 
Board of Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinitv 
School. The amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimen- 
sions of the scholar’s program of graduate study and the freedom 
required to maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these ap- 
pointments rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. In- 
quiries, however, may be addressed to the Dean. 


Fellowships 


The Baptist Education Society has established a limited number of 
Fellowships for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these 
Fellowships are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships 
in memory of generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These 
Fellowships are awarded to graduates of the Divinity School who have 
maintained a superior record in their studies and demonstrated excep- 
tional gifts for research and scholarly productivity. Appointments to 
these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomination of 
the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appropriated in each 
case is based on the dimensions of the Fellow’s program of graduate 
study and the freedom required to maintain standards of excellence. 
Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. Applications 
are not received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. Asa 
result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other 
of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays sub- 
mitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, 
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with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ religion 
and teachings.” 


The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Term. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 


The winner for 1951 was Mr. Garnet Orlando Wright. 


FIELD OF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom; (2) Agreements and dis- 
agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 


1. The thesis must be typed on 84 x 11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
length. 


2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 

3. There must be a table of contents. 

4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 

5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 

6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 

7. The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The paper must be submitted under an assumed name; the real name of the 
writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also bears on the outside the 
same assumed name.These envelopes will not be opened until after the judges 
have made the awards. 2 
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Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Mr. Lloyd J. Averill, Jr., assisted by other members of the Faculty, 
undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this work in 
order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. Corre- 
spondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed to 
Dr. Froyd or Mr. Averill. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. This service by the School 
is handled through the Dean’s Office. 


Emergency Loan Fund 


The Baptist Education Society has established an Emergency Loan 
Fund, from which, in cases of special need, students may borrow cer- 
tain limited amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with 
definite terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 


This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. THE Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $335 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York. Such grants will be made 
on the basis of an application showing need and presented by the stu- 
dent at the beginning of each academic year. Students who take less 
than nine credit hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be 
charged a tuition rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) per hour. 
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B. Dormitory Fee. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including infirmary service, a post-office box, gymnasium 
locker, heat, lights, and supervisory service, is eighty-five dollars ($85.00) 
annually. Information concerning apartments in the Married Students’ 
Dormitory will be furnished upon request by the Dean. There is also 
a room deposit of five dollars ($5.00) returnable after graduation. 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. REGISTRATION Fer. There is a matriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 


E. GrapuaTION Fee. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is ten 
dollars ($10.00). 


F. Lrprary Fee. None. 


G. Heattu Fee. For residents in the Single Men’s Dormitory, this 
fee is included in the dormitory fee—see item B above. For men not 
residents of the dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) an- 
nually. 


H. Atrutetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. Stupent Association Dues. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of three dollars ($3.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 

The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $650, exclusive of tuition. All field 
work assignments are income-producing and the industrious student 
rarely experiences difficulty in meeting his expenses. 


The Curriculum 


oP HE primary purpose of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, an 
institution unconditionally accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, is to prepare men and women for the work of 
the Christian ministry. 

With a view to the better integration of the work of the entire course 
and to the presentation in logical form of the content of the curriculum 
the courses are arranged in four groups entitled: CHRISTIAN ORIGINS, 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION, AND CHRISTIAN 
LEADERSHIP. 

The courses which follow are arranged in terms of an academic year 
consisting of two semesters of sixteen weeks each. Excepting students 
in the Third Year, the standard schedule is twelve hours of academic 
studies per semester with an adapted program of nine hours for students 
on the four year plan. Both are full-time schedules. 


First Year 
Autumn Semester Winter Semester 
Old Testament (CO 1) Old Testament (CO=Z} 
New Testament (CO 3) New Testament (CO 4) 
Orientation-4 Crs. (CEE =.0)= Cha rist— Cheol: (GPA GielG)) 
Homiletics (CGIESIG) Ee bastwesycpandehk os bs (CL 18, 24) 
Voice-$ Crs. (CL 20) Church Admin.—% Crs. (CLA7) 
Field Work (CL 21A) Field Work (CE-ZiB) 
Second Year 
Ch. Hist.-Theol. (GEG Gln10) Se Cha Hist—dheol, (GID FEI A) 
Soc. Rel. and Rur. Ch. (CisI2 95) eee Ore Chand Sock Ethicon Gril aio) 
Theology (CI 11) Phil. of Religion (CI 8) 
Pastoral Care (CL 19) Religious Education (CIS 25)) 
Field Work (CL 21C) Field Work (GL21 Dp) 


Third Year 


Wholly Elective 15 hours each semester 


(Chorus may be elected through the First, Second, and Third Years with 
cumulative credit of three hours) 
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Christian Origins 
(Biblical Group) 


The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make the 
student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin and 
development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 
These are studied not only for their own value but also because Chris- 
tianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New 
Testament are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as 
possible concerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the 
forces which operated in its origin and early development. The history 
of the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


PRESCRIBED 
C. L. O. Orientation. A special course designed to introduce the student 
to the various issues involved in modern theological thought 
and to acquaint him with the curricular approaches to these 
issues. Special attention is given to the place of the church 
in relation to contemporary life. Autumn Semester. First 
Year. Half Course. Professor Froyd. 


RESEARCH 
Individualized Work. Individualized work in all departments is gov- 
erned by the following standards: 

1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
Third Year students who have maintained an average of B 
or above during their first two years in the field in which the 
work is chosen. 

2. Individualized work shall be limited to students who have 
demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research basis. 

3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a major 
and the students shall be required to report to the supervising 
professor regularly for a conference period of not less than 
one and one-half hours per week. 

4, Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirement of registration. 
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A. THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


1. Introduction to the Old Testament. A study of the faith of Israel 
as it found expression in the period between the Exodus 
and the fall of the nation in 586 B.C. Critical study of the 
oral and literary tradition, and consideration of the biblical 
world-view. Autumn Semester, First Year. Professor An- 
derson. 


2. Introduction to the Old Testament. Continuation of the above 
course, giving particular attention to the implications of the 
fall of the nation for emerging Judaism. The development of 
the Old Testament canon; the relation between the Old and 
New Testaments. Winter Semester, First Year. Professor 
Anderson. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


30. Theology of the Old Testament. A theological study of Israel’s 
faith: its basis in historical events, its diversity and unity, 
its tension with the cultural environment, its relation to 
the New Testament. Consideration of creation, sin, revela- 
tion, election, covenant, Kingdom of God, church. Autumn 
Semester. Professor Anderson. 


31. The Prophetic Interpretation of History. A study of Israel’s 
prophetic literature based on a selection of three or four of 
the following prophets: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk, Ezekiel, Second Isaiah. The prophetic message 
will be considered in its cultural and historical setting with t'e° 
view of understanding the historical crisis of our time. Special 
attention will be given to the question of the biblical basis for 
social and ethical behavior. Autumn Semester. Professor 
Anderson. 


S22 ithe Hymn-Book of Judaism. A study of the Psalms in the 
light of the faith of Judaism and with consideration of their 
place in Christian life and worship. Special attention will be 
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given to the character of Judaism as represented in such litera- 
ture as Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, the Priestly Code, Prov- 
erbs, Job, and Esther. Autumn Semester. Professor An- 
derson. 


The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ. The development 
of Messianism in the Old Testament and inter-testamental 
periods. Evaluation of allegory and typology, especially with 
reference to current movements of Old Testament study in 
Europe. Winter Semester. Professor Anderson. 


III. SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


Archaeology and the Old Testament. The contributions of ar- 
chaeology to our understanding of the cultural background 
of the Old Testament and the relation of Israel to her neigh- 
bors. Autumn Semester. Professor Anderson. 


Wisdom Literature. A study of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wis- 
dom of Ben Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon. The relation of 
this type of literature to wisdom literature of other countries. 
Winter Semester. Professor Anderson. 


Special Research. Work on special projects in Old Testament 
criticism or theology under the supervision of the professor. 
Open to students only by special permission. 


IV. LANGUAGE 


Elementary Hebrew. Besides providing an acquaintance with 
grammar and syntax, this course will consider the theological 
meaning of important words and the Hebraic mentality which 
is expressed in the language idiom. Open to second year stu- 
dents by special permission. Professor Anderson. 


Intermediate Hebrew. Prerequisite, Course 85 or equivalent. 
Professor Anderson. 
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B. NEW TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


General Introduction to the New Testament. A survey of the 


environment of early Christianity. The introduction to the 
books which form the New Testament. The canonization of 
the New Testament. Its meaning in Christianity today. Au- 
tumn Semester, First Year. Professor Branton. 


4. The Religion of the New Testament. <A study of the religious 
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thought and practices within the books of the New Testament. 
Their growth, their significance for their own day, and their 
function in our present day. ‘Winter Semester, First Year. 
Professor Branton. 


II. Eiective CourskEs 


A Study of the Synoptic Gospels. The critical examination of the 
Gospels and a study of the synoptic problem with attention 
given to the sources of the Gospels, form-criticism, and textual 
criticism. Autumn Semester. Professor Branton. 


Johannine Literature. An interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 
the Johannine Letters and the Revelation of John on the basis 
of the English text, with emphasis upon the place of these 
documents in modern Christian thought. Winter Semester. 
Professor Branton. 


Pauline Letters. Interpretation of the Letter to the Romans and 
the Corinthian Correspondence on the basis of the English 
text, with attention to the Pauline concept of salvation and the 
Christian life. Autumn Semester. Professor Branton. 


The Pastoral Epistles. An interpretation of the Pastoral letters 
with attention to the growing need for organization and for 
better qualified leadership ; ethical standards. Professor Bran- 
ton. 
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The Catholic Epistles. An interpretation of the various letters 
of this group with attention to the contributions of each one 
to church life, to religious thought, or to ethical ideals in the 
growing Christian movement. Professor Branton. 


The Gospel of Matthew. Translation and interpretation of the 
Gospel of Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and 
word studies. Open to students in all classes who have an 
adequate knowledge of Greek. Professor Branton. 


AB. Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms 
and syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
Open as an elective to Second Year students. 


The Life of Jesus. A study of the life of Jesus with special em- 
phasis upon his mission, his religion, his ethical and religious 
teachings ; their significance today. Professor Branton. 


III. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 


Interpretation of the New Testament. A seminar for the inter- 
pretation of selected sections of the New Testament. The 
work will be done on the basis of the Greek and the seminar 
will be limited to students approved by the professor. Profes- 
sor Branton. 


Biblical and Patristic Greek. A seminar in Biblical and Patristic 
Greek. Problems in language, translation and interpretation. 
Prerequisite, at least two years of classical Greek and a course 
in Biblical Greek. Professor Branton. 


Individualized Work. Professor Branton. 


Christian Progress 
(Historical Group) 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our-country. The historical courses are 
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planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, 
the forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, 
and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the 
individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the back- 
ward and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer in 
the Kingdom of God. 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


5. History of Christian Life and Thought:—1. The nature of Roman 
Catholicism. The origin of the early Christian community. 
The emergence of a sacramental, authoritarian church, and the 
development of a coercive, ecclesiastically dominated civiliza- 
tion. The medieval church, the Counter Reformation, the 
Restoration and after. First Year, Winter Semester. Pro- 
fessors Hudson and Nixon. 


6. History of Christian Life and Thought:—2. The nature of Prot- 
estantism: its central affirmations. The Protestant indictment 
of Rome. The conservative reformations of the Sixteenth 
century: Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Anglicanism. The 
liberal reformation of the seventeenth century, associated with 
the rise of Puritanism, Pietism, Spiritualism, and Rationalism. 
Religious freedom and the evangelical spirit. Second Year, 
Autumn Semester. Professors Hudson and Nixon. 


7. History of Christian Life and Thought:—3. The nineteenth cen- 
tury as “The Great Century” in the history of Christianity. 
The evangelical revivals in America and Great Britain. The 
modern missionary enterprise. Religion on the American fron- 
tier. Impact of an urban and industrial society. The re-dis- 
covery of the world and the ecumenical movement. Second 
Year, Winter Semester. Professors Hudson and Nixon. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSEs 


47. The Ecumenical Movement. A study of its origin, growth and 
present status. The leaders and objectives of the movement. 


48. 


49, 


50. 
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The great ecumenical conferences of Stockholm, Lausanne, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras and Amsterdam. Problems of 
Christian faith and action in relation to the Church’s function 
in postwar days. Winter Semester. Professor Hudson. 


The History of the Baptists. The origin of the Baptists and their 
relation to English Separatism. The Baptists in Colonial 
America. Baptist confessions of faith. The rise of associa- 
tions and their significance. Baptists and the American Rey- 
olution. Baptists and Modern Missions. The Baptist World 
Alliance. European Baptists since Oncken. Crucial issues in 
the life of contemporary Baptists. Winter Semester. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


Calvin and Calvinism. The content and influence of the thought 
of John Calvin. The relationship of Calvinism to the rise of 
modern nationalism, capitalism, and democracy. Autumn 
Semester. Professor Hudson. 


The Social Orientation of American Preaching, 1880-1910. A 
seminar, involving the preparation of studies of the sermons 
of outstanding preachers of the period. Autumn Semester. 
Professor Hudson. 


Modern Roman Catholicism. A study of the history, structure, 
dogmas, and program of the post-Tridentine Roman church; 
its social and political philosophy. Autumn Semester. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


Pastoral Counseling in the Seventeenth Century. A study of the 
content, principles, methods, and significance of pastoral coun- 
seling during the period of the Puritan Revolution. Professor 
Hudson. 


The Cults and the Sects in America. Professor Hudson. 


Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History. Professor Hudson. 
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III. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 


93. Individualized Work. Research projects in the field of church 
history and missions under the guidance of the professor. By 
arrangement. Professor Hudson. 


Christian Interpretations 
(Systematic Group) 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the 
disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology 
with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social Ethics. 
In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is 
studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non-Christian religions, 
and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world 
is sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the world 
and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a universal 
human allegiance. In Christian Ethics is studied the nature of the 
moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view of God and man and the 
world, and the use of Christian character and conduct as a test of 
truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret the relation of in- 
dividual character and personality to environing social influences and 
to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand how to direct 
the social forces and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


8. Philosophy of Religion. The purpose of this course is that which 
underlies all Christian apologetics, namely, to deal fairly with 
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the problems that arise when the Christian faith comes into 
real or apparent conflict with other secular or religious faiths, 
and with philosophy and science. The problems examined 
concern our basic assumption with regard to method, truth, and 
source of authority. Winter Semester, Second Year. Assistant 
Professor Holcomb. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


56. Ethical Theory and Its Relation to Religion. A seminar for the 
examination of competing ethical standards and their relation 
to every day actions and to religious concerns. The problems 
will be discussed with reference to contemporary issues. 
Winter Semester, 1952. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


III. SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


95. Reconstruction in Philosophy of Religion (A). A seminar in which 
the questions raised for the student in the required courses will 
be discussed and followed through towards an answer. Selected 
reading in Hartshorne. Autumn Semester, 1952. Assistant 
Professor Holcomb. 


96. Reconstruction in Philosophy of Religion (B). With background 
reading in Whitehead, a constructive and detailed discussion 
of topics suggested by the students’ needs and interests will 
be carried through. A Seminar, Winter Semester, 1953. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


97. Modern Religious Realism. A seminar in which one of the most 
vigorous of contemporary movements in religious thought is 
discussed. The contributions of such men as Kierkegaard and 
Buber are contrasted with those of non-Christians like Sartre. 
Literary expressions of the movement as represented by Kafka, 
Sartre, and Camus are a part of the reading. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Holcomb. 


98. See CI 104 under Christian Theology and Ethics. 
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Individualized Work. Guidance in arranging a program of study 


suited to the interests of advanced students. Given on request. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


J. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


Major Issues in the Historical Development of Christian Theology. 


The faith of the early Christians; patristic views of God and 
Christ; the conflict in the middle ages between faith and rea- 
son; the theology of the reformers; the rise of modern lib- 
eral Christianity. Winter Semester, First Year. Professor 
Nixon. Given as a part of C, P. 5, 6, 7. 


A Working Christian Theology for Today. A consideration of 


cardinal questions concerning Revelation, God and his rela- 
tionship to the World; and the nature of man; the significance 
of Jesus Christ in Christian salvation; and the task of the 
Church; with a view to the development by the student of his 
own theology and message. Second Year, Autumn Semester. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVES AND SEMINARS 


Theology and Social Redemption. A study of certain Christian 


thinkers of the last half-century who have been concerned 
with the relevance of Christianity to the regeneration of so- 
ciety. Rauschenbusch, Macmurray, Reinhold Niebuhr, So- 
rokin, Temple and Toynbee will be among the writers con- 
sidered. Winter Semester, 1952-53. Professor Nixon and 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


104. Great Christian Books. Among the books that will be studied 


are Luther’s Christian Liberty, Pascal’s Thoughts, and Kierke- 
gaard’s Purity of Heart Is to Will One Thing. Winter Semes- 
ter, 1952-53. Professors Hudson, Holcomb, and Anderson. 


105. Great Christian Books (alternates with CI 104). Among the 


books that will be studied are the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
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the Imitation of Christ, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Scougal’s 
The Life of God in the Soul of Man, Bushnell’s Christian 
Nurture, and Rauschenbusch’s Prayers of the Social Awaken- 
ing. Winter Semester, 1953-54. Professors Hudson, Hol- 
comb, and Anderson. 


C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY, OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


12. Sociology of Religion. An analysis of the role and function of 
religion and religious institutions in society. A study of the 
structure and process of social life and the local community ; 
of distribution types, and character of religious groups and 
movements; of the processes of social organization and dis- 
organization, and social control; of the relation of the devel- 
opment of personality and ideologies to group interaction. All 
of the above are treated with special reference to the work 
of the Church. Second Year, first half of Autumn Semester. 
Professor Rasmussen. 


13. The Rural Church. The organization and trends of rural society 
in reference to the work of the church. Second Year, second 
half of Autumn Semester. Professor Rasmussen. 


14. The Urban Church. The nature of urban structure, processes, 
institutions and mode of living as related to religious institu- 
tions. Second Year, first half of Winter Semester. Professor 
Rasmussen. 


15. Constructive Social Ethics, An analysis of the problems of Chris- 
tian Ethics, with special treatment of the interpersonal and 
social aspects and applications. Considers the relation of 
personal and social ethics; treats the problem of the ethical 
relevancy of Christianity to the social issues concerning con- 
temporary man. Second Year, second half of Winter Semes- 
ter. Professor Rasmussen. 
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II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


62. Growth of the American Social Consciousness. A critical survey 
of social conflicts in American life and the growth of the 
Christian conscience in relation to social responsibility and 
welfare. Also gives special treatment to the initiative and 
reaction of Christian leaders and the Church. Professor Ras- 
mussen. 


63. Democracy and Christianity. An analysis of the theory and func- 
tion of democratic processes and the role of religion in devel- 
oping and supporting the democratic mode of life. Third Year, 
Winter Semester. Professor Rasmussen. 


III. RESEARCH AND SEMINAR COURSES 


108. Contemporary Social Problems. A discussion, from the perspec- 
tive of Christian responsibility, of the principal contemporary 
social issues; delinquency and crime, race relations, pressure 
groups, welfare and insecurity, communications and propa- 
ganda, problems of maintaining world order, labor-manage- 
ment relations. Each member will select a term project and 
report to the group. The size of the seminar will be limited. 
Winter Semester. Professor Rasmussen. 


109. Methods in Parish and Community Analysis. A research seminar 
in which each student will conduct a major parish research 
project, preferably in his own parish. Scientific methods will 
be presented concerning how to gather, tabulate and interpret 
data, conduct surveys, analyze community life, study trends 
and potentialities, etc. The course is designed to give the min- 
ister reliable methods and techniques to enable him to under- 
stand his parish and community. Provides individualized con- 
sultation in addition to seminar sessions. Winter Semester. 
Professor Rasmussen. 


110. An Advanced Course in the Church and Rural Life. Comprehen- 
sive study of rural communities from the standpoint of the 
function of the rural church. Seminar. Professor Rasmussen. 
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111. An Advanced Course on the Church in the City. A comprehen- 
sive treatment of the church in terms of its interrelationships 
with typical urban activities and organizations. Seminar. Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen. 


112. Individualized Work in Social Ethics. 


IV. SPECIALIZATION IN RuRAL LEADERSHIP 


To enable interested students to obtain special preparation in rural 
leadership, the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into re- 
lations with the Graduate School of Cornell University whereby prop- 
erly qualified students may substitute fifteen semester hours secured in 
the latter School for an equivalent in electives required for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity in the former School. Work done while regis- 
tered as a graduate student at Cornell University in accordance with 
this arrangement may be credited toward one of its advanced degrees, 
subject to conditions governing graduate work for that degree. 

Tuition in the Graduate School of the University, as well as all inci- 
dental fees, must be paid in accordance with the University regulations. 


Further information can be secured by consultation with the Dean. 


V. SPECIALIZATION IN INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 


To enable students to obtain special preparation in relating religion 
to the problems of labor-management relations, the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School has made arrangements with Cornell University and the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations whereby 
qualified students may substitute fifteen semester hours secured in the 
latter school for an equivalent in electives required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. Students may register for either the first or 
second semester. Application for this work must be made not later than 
March 1 preceding the student’s final year in the Divinity School. Formal 
approval of each application by the faculty will be required. Not more 
than three students may be accepted for any given academic year, 
and this number is subject to the admission regulations of Cornell 
University and the School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
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Tuition and other fees will be paid in accordance with the regulations 
of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations and Cornell University. 
Divinity students may elect courses offered by the School and will be 
subject to the requirements and standards established for other students 
in that institution. Unless otherwise arranged in individual cases, the 
courses taken by divinity students shall not involve a degree program, 
but shall be transferred in terms of credit hours to the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School as a part of the requirement for the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. 

Further information regarding this program may be secured from the 
Dean of the Divinity School, or from the Dean of New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Christian Leadership 
(Practical Group) 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into three major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
and church organization. The second deals with the principles, organ- 
ization, and administration of religious education. The third reviews 
the history and methods of the modern movement of Christianity in 
the non-Christian world, together with the social and political factors 
which condition its success. An important phase of the activity of this 
group is the supervision of the field work of the students. The prin- 
ciple of this supervision is the conviction that such work should be 
viewed primarily from the educational point of view rather than from 
the economic. Accordingly reports are made at stated intervals to 
the supervisor of extramural work by students who are ministers of 
churches, and by those who are acting as assistants in churches and 
church schools or who are engaged in practical religious work of any 
kind. Reports are received also from those with whom such students 
may be engaged as assistants. During the academic year members of 
the Faculty visit the various fields where students are employed and 
observe the work in process. Upon the basis of such reports and 
observation, helpful and constructive advice is given through personal 
conferences and at meetings of the Student Pastor’s Association. The 
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extramural religious work of students is thus treated as part of the 
training for the pastorate. No student will be graduated by the Divin- 
ity School who has not given evidence of successful achievement in the 
practical field. Field work is prescribed for all students. 


AS ITHE PASTORATE 


I. PRESCRIBED COURSES 


16. An Introduction to Homiletics and Liturgics. The main emphasis 
of this course is upon the principles and practice of preach- 
ing. Preaching before the class with appraisal by instructors 
and students. First Year, Autumn Semester. Professors 
Nixon and Casteel and Dr. Nicely. 


17. Church Administration and Pastoral Duties. Principles and ob- 
jectives of church administration ; church polities and denomi- 
national relations; organization and management; enlistment 
of the membership; pastoral calling; baptism, weddings, fun- 
erals ; professional ethics ; evangelism and community relations. 
Winter Semester, First Year. Two hours per week. Pro- 
fessor Baker. 


18. Pastoral Psychology. The psychological development of the in- 
dividual with special emphasis on the influence of family rela- 
tionships and the causative factors in mental health. Given in 
collaboration with CL 24 as a half course. Winter Semester, 
First Year. Professor Baker. 


19. Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 
the nature of counseling and the distinctive work of the pastor ; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; case histories 
exhibiting the art of the minister in guiding persons through 
problem situations; the function of religion in counseling. 
Autumn Semester, Second Year. Professor Baker. 


20. Voice Training. A course in the theory and practice of the cor- 
rect use of the voice for preaching, reading, and singing. 
Weekly appointments for each student for individualized in- 
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struction. Part of class time devoted to Choral instruction. 
Autumn Semester, First Year. Half course. Professor Leh- 


man. 


21. Field Work A, B, C, D. Each semester First and Second Years 
with three hours credit. Professor Froyd and Mr. Averill. 


Il. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


66a. Chorus I. Study and preparation of representative music of the 
church, both classic and modern; training in effective worship 
procedure. Cumulative credit amounting to a full course in 
three years with II and III. Open to members of the First 
Year class. Winter Semester. Professor Lehman. 


66b. Chorus II. Training in the fundamentals of music leadership, 
and in the conduct of worship; advanced study of church 
music ; individual voice lessons during one term. In sequence 
with CL 66a. Open to members of the Second Year class. 
Autumn and Winter Semesters. Professor Lehman. 


66c. Chorus III, Continuation of 66b. Open to members of the Third 
Year class. In sequence with CL 66a and CL 66b with credit 
in Winter Semester of the Third Year. Individual voice les- 
sons during one semester. Autumn and Winter Semesters. 
Professor Lehman. 


67. Hymnology and Church Music. An introductory course on the 
history of hymns and hymn tunes, including a study of the 
authors and composers and other sources of hymn and hymn- 
tune material. A practical study of the minister’s problems 
with congregational music, choirs, director of music, organist, 
music committees, and music in the church school and with 
youth organizations. Preparation, in dummy form, of an orig- 
inal or individual hymn collection. Winter Semester, Third 
Year. Professor Lehman. 


114. 
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III. Seminars AND RESEARCH 


The Christian Quest of the Good Life. Christianity as a way 
of life. Historic factors which have molded the Christian con- 
ception of the good life. The dynamics of worthy living as 
illustrated by the biographies of great men. The significance 
of biographies for the minister’s study and preaching. Third 
Year, Autumn Semester. Professor Nixon. 


Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism; individual and social 
evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist; methods of evangelism. A workshop. 
Winter Semester, 1953. Professor Baker. 


The Minister's Use of the Bible. A study of the place of the 
Bible in the minister’s life, and of his use of the Bible for 
devotional, homiletical and teaching purposes. The contribu- 
tion of different types of Biblical literature to the minister’s 
message. The approach to the Bible of outstanding preachers. 
Third Year, Winter Semester. Professor Nixon. 


The Ministry of Public Worship. The theology underlying pub- 
lic worship, and the principles of its effective administration. 
Consideration will be given to the problems that arise in the 
ministry of public worship in the smaller churches; and to 
those encountered in making public worship relevant to the 
needs and temper of contemporary living. Third Year, Au- 
tumn Semester. Professor Casteel. 


Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 
of persons; psychotherapeutic values and health attitudes in 
the New Testament; the functional use of Scripture in per- 
sonal and group counseling; worship and psychosynthesis. 
Autumn Semester. Each year. Professor Baker. 


Public Address. The principles governing the composition and 
delivery of public speeches: organization, style, factors of at- 
tention and motivation; and the achievement of an effective 
manner of speaking. Though relevant to the problems of the 
writing and preaching of sermons, attention will be centered 
upon the kinds of public address which the minister is called 
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upon to make on various occasions. Third Year, Winter 
Semester. Professor Casteel. 


Religion and Mental Health, An advanced course for students 


specializing in pastoral care and counseling, based on compara- 
tive studies of selected cases drawn from religious biography 
and psychopathology. Prerequisites CL 18, 19, and 118. 
Winter Semester, 1952-53. Professor Baker. 


Individualized Work. Professor Baker. 


B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


24. Guiding Religious Growth. A survey of the religious education 


Zo 


movement, with special emphasis upon: the emergence of the 
scientific method and its effect upon general and religious educa- 
tion; the shift from a content-centered approach to a life- 
centered curriculum ; the change from a uniform lesson system 
to common objectives and co-operative planning. Given in 
collaboration with CL 18 as a half course. Winter Semester, 
First Year. Professor Willkens. 


The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of 


moral and religious development; the teaching process and 
the study of principles and methods in relation to the develop- 
ment of religious personalities; the history of the curriculum 
of religious education; current concepts, methods, and ma- 
terials; the development and direction of an integrated pro- 
gram of religious education for the home, the church, the 
school and the community; the use of the Bible in religious © 
education; family, stewardship, and missionary education; 
alcohol education; training for churchmanship. Winter Se- 
mester, Second Year. Professor Willkens. 


Il. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSES 


70. The Religious Education of Children. The psychology of child- 


hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the 
religious development of children; the place of the home in 
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the teaching of religion to children; the integrated program 
and the children’s division of the church; cooperation with the 
public school and other character-building institutions. Au- 
tumn Semester. Professor Willkens. 


The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adoles- 
cence; the church’s program of religious education for young 
people; current materials and methods; community, denomi- 
national and interdenominational agencies for youth; the pro- 
gram of religious education for college youth; religious educa- 
tion for young people in the armed forces; preparation for 
marriage and home life; youth and social action. Winter Se- 
mester. Professor Willkens. 


The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and its implications for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials and 
methods; leadership education; parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces; preaching 
and education; denominational, interchurch and interdenomi- 
national projects for adults. Winter Semester. Professor 
Willkens. 


III. SEMINAR AND RESEARCH COURSES 
Pioneers in Religious Education. A study of outstanding leaders 
in the field of religious education, their educational philoso- 
phies, chief contributions, and the movements in which they 
exerted a dominant influence. Professor Willkens. 


The Fine Arts in Religious Education. A study of worship, 
music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, art, drama and 
architecture in relation to the program of religious education. 
Professor Willkens. 


Parish Program Building Workshop. A review of the basic prin- 
ciples of religious education and their implications for the 
minister as a director of the program for Sunday church 
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schools, weekday church schools, vacation, summer camps and 
conferences, schools cf missions, inter-church and inter-faith 
social action projects. Autumn Semester. Professor Will- 
kens. 


123. Individualized Work. Research projects in the fields of religious 


education. By arrangement. Professor Willkens. 


C. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


75. Minister's Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 


history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets 
and clippings; classifying and cataloguing a private library. 
Principles and practice of book reviewing. Autumn Term, 
1953-54. Associate Professor Trost. ) 


76. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 


practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in location and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation; the assembling and classification of 
bibliographies; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires 
and other instruments; the organization of data and inter- 
pretation of results; the various forms of presentation of 
materials ; the critical use of documents and source materials. 
Lecture and laboratory. Autumn Term, 1952-53. Associate 
Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 


To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 


The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than three books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4, Five cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 
side the first three postal zones is eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound. 


5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 
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6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 
preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 
able. 

Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 


The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate-Rochester Divimty School 
1100 South Goodman Street 
Rochester 20, New York 


B. THE®LIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


C. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, open to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted by the Divinity School 
in co-operation with the Rochester State Hospital. The representative 
of the Faculty in this work is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conferred 


Mey 1951 
IROGEEET CP HOMASIADAMS. BOA: y Gir aries A Sh ate oe Olean, N.Y. 
3ERJOUHIE ANDREASSIAN, B.A. - -  - - - _ Beirut, Lebanon 
ALBERT SHELTON BRISTOL, B.A. -  -- © =.= Fort Worth, Texas 
ERNEST LEE CLENDENNING, B.A. - - - - Franklin, Indiana 
Euciip Ernest FOREMAN,B.A. - - - - - Cleveland, Ohio 
RicHARD Epwarp GRANT, B.A. - - - -  &E, Bloomfield, N. y. 
GERALD FRANCIS Harris, B.A. - - - - Abingdon, Virginia 
GeorGE LEE MIDDLETON, B.A. - - - - - Rochester, N.Y. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER MITCHELL, B.S. - - - Northport, N.Y. 
JoE RussELL NICHOLS,B.A. - - - - - - Timpson, Texas 
WILBUR MAXTON SHEAFFER,B.A. - - -  - Roanoke, Virginia 
OrVAL BRYAN TayLor, B.A. - - - - - Los Angeles, Calif. 
WILLIAM Epwarps TOWNER, B.S. - - - - Hornell, N. Y. 
MERLYN MANCE VANTRAN, B.A. - - - - Pine Bush, N.Y. 
GARNET ORLANDO WRIGHT, B.A. - - - - Hartland, Maine 
Fellows 

Berjouhie Andreassian, B.A., B.D. Columbia University 

Keuka College, 1948 Beirut, Lebanon 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1951 


E. Robert Chable, B.B.A., B.D., M.A. Columbia University 


Fenn College, 1944 Cleveland, Ohio 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1946 ’ 
University of Rochester, 1947 


Graduate Scholars 


Lloyd James Averill, Jr., B.A., B.D. University of Rochester 
iveristy of Wisconsin, 1947 Rochester, N. Y. 
he Coleco Bechontar Diviaisy School, 1950 
Francis Field Fisher, B.A., B.D. William Alanson White Institute 
University of Washington, 1939 of Psychiatry 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1946 
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Undergraduates 


Third Year Class 
1952 


Walter Brewbaker Barger, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


Joseph Donald Billups, B.S. 
Marshall College, 1948 


Fred E. Blue, Jr., B.A. 


Gordon College of Theology and 
Missions, 1948 


Milton James Boone, B.A. 
University of North Carolina, 1949 


Elmer William Bostow, B.A. 


Minot State Teachers College, 1941 
Montana State University 


Rex Allen Broyles, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1949 


Frank Olaf Carlson, B.A. 
Beloit College, 1949 


Robert Lewis Childs, B.S. 
Alfred University, 1936 


Richard Allen Clark, B.S. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


Robert Trimby Cobb, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1949 


Richard Vaughn Colen, B.S. 
Fordham University, 1947 


William Lee Corder, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


George Crisan, B.A., LL.B. 
_ Arad College, 1926 
University of Cluj, 1930 
James Vary Davison, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1949 


George Livingston Earnshaw, Jr., B.A. 


Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


Byron Moore Esch, B.A. 
Otterbein College, 1947 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Ford, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1945 


Buchanan, W. Va. 
Hammondsport, N. Y. 


Kenova, W. Va. 
263 Brandon Road 


Woburn, Mass. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Clinton, N. C. 
402, Trevor Hall 


Wolf Point, Mont. 
Machias, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Beloit, Wise. 
Henrietta, N. Y. 


Corning, New York 
Ontario, N. Y. 


Telford, Pa. : 
511, Trevor Hall 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
3250 East Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Haymarket, Va. 
Wyoming, N. Y. 
Tisa, Arad County, Romania 
411, Trevor Hall 
Newark, New Jersey 
522, Trevor Hall 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Livonia, New York 
Flinton, Pa. 
Macedon, N. Y. 
Buffalo, New York 
Leroy, New York 
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Lester Charles Garner, B.A. 


Furman University, 1949 


Douglas Hubert Garwood, B.A. 
Hanover College, 1949 


Phillip Benjamin Griffiths, B.A. 
Manchester College, 1942 


Charles Thoms Gordon, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1948 


Paul Mansfield Harrison, B.A. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


Douglas Whittier Hill, B.S. 


Miami University, 1949 


Walter George Hillis, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1949 


James Robert Hunter, B.A. 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1948 


Kent Lee Kiser, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


Vernon Ellsworth Kuehn, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1949 

Gordon Frederick Kurtz, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1948 


Robert John Lacker, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1949 


Ruth Mathews Lacker, B.A. 
Wilmington College, 1949 


William Harold Lester, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


Lovelle Arthur Maxwell, B.A. 
Virginia Union University, 1949 


Robert Eugene Miller, B.A. 
Denison University, 1948 


Samuel Berry McKinney, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1949 


Alfred August Neuschaefer, Jr., B.A. 


Rutgers University, 1948 


Charles Rufus Osborn, II, B.A. 
Hillsdale College, 1949 


Hugh Donald Outterson, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1949 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Avon, New York 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Belmont, N. Y. 
Bristolville, Ohio 
Locke, New York 
Washington Island, Wisc. 
121 Highland Parkway 
Wyncote, Pa. 
121 Highland Parkway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
501, Trevor Hall 


New York, New York 
306, Trevor Hall 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
E. Pembroke, N. Y. 
Lebanon, Virginia 
Bergen, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
501, Trevor Hall 
Howell, Michigan 
Waterport, New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Eaton Hall Apts. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Eaton Hall Apts. 
Spring Hope, N. C. 
Gasport, N. Y. 
New York, New York 
312, Trevor Hall 
Williamsport, Pa. 
121 Highland Parkway 
Cleveland, Ohio 
307, Trevor Hall 
Trenton, N. J. 
403, Trevor Hall 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
121 Highland Parkway 


Caledonia, New York 
302, Trevor Hall 
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Leon Pacala, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1949 


Kenneth Edsel Peterson, B.A. 
Augustana College, 1949 


Bioren Richard Pfaff, B.E.E. 
Clarkson College of Technology, 1948 


Ronald Spencer Place, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1949 


Robert Henry Rowsam, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1949 


Edward Henry Rybnicek, B.A. 
Denison University, 1949 


Robert Dean Short, B.A. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1948 


Nicholas Gennaro Sileo, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1949 


Robert Fletcher Smith, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1950 


Norris Allen Sours, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers College, 1949 


Patricia Ann Taylor, B.A. 
Ball State Teachers College, 1949 


Lawrence Graham Wager, B.A. 
Harvard College, 1949 


Chester Wallace Whitt, B.A. 
Denison University, 1948 


Herman Carlton Williams, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1949 


Robert Gordon Withers, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1949 


Lloyd H. Yost, B.S. 


Pennsylvania State College, 1947 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Calvin Floyd Zimmer, B.A. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1949 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Rock Island, Ill. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Castorland, N. Y. 
522, Trevor Hall 


Providence, R. I. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 
Carthage, N. Y. 
Livonia, News 
New Prague, Minn. 
302, Trevor Hall 
Gibsoma, Pa. 
Gatehouse—Apt. 1 
Chester, Pa. 
125 Highland Parkway 
Syracuse, New York 
Eaton Hall Apts. 
Mansfield, Pa. 
Williamson, N. Y. 
Muncie, Indiana 
Room D, Strong Hall 
Rochester, N. Y. 
189 Aberdeen Street 
Ransomville, N. Y. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
121 Highland Parkway 
Spencer, W. Va. 
Albion, N. Y. 
Johnsonburg, Pa. 
N. Cohocton, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
E. Bloomfield, N. Y. 


Second Year Class 


Richard Belden Andersen, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1950 


Joseph Daniel Ban, B.S. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1950 


1953 


San Diego, Calif. 

121 Highland Parkway 
Homestead Park, Pa. 

125 Highland Parkway 
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Glenn Warner Barrett, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers, 1950 


Houston C. Bowyer, B.S. 
W. Va. Institute of Technology, 1947 


Parker Boyd Brown, B.A. 
Heidelberg College, 1950 


Richard Canada Brown, B.A. 
Brown University, 1950 


Donald Thomas Buddle, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1950 


Robert Lawrence Carrigan, B.S. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, 1950 


Harry Wilber Clark, Jr., B.S. 
Indiana University, 1950 


Austin Bowman Creel, B.S. 
Northwestern University, 1950 


James Guy Denny, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1949 


James Malcolm Dick, B.A. 


University of Pennsylvania, 1948 


Seth Joseph Duell, B.S. 
University of Wisconsin, 1947 


David Moelwyn Evans, B.A. 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1950 


Richard Arthur Fitch, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1950 


Robert Gordon France, B.A. 
William Jewell College, 1950 


Clifford Havener Haskins, B.A. 
Carroll College, 1948 


William Hayes, B.A. 
Indiana Central College, 1950 


‘Verner Eugene Hertzog, B.A. 
Gordon College, 1947 


Eugene Leslie Holcomb, B.A. 
Denison University, 1950 


Rodney Taber Hood, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
Oberlin College, 1946 | 
University of Wisconsin, 1947 
University of Wisconsin, 1950 

Edsel L. Keith, B.S. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Snedekerville, Pa, 
511, Trevor Hall 


Charleston, W. Va. 
409, Trevor Hall 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 
311, Trevor Hall 
Providence, R. I. 
Williamson, N. Y. 
Throop, Pa. 
Sodus Point, N. Y. 


Lakewood, Ohio 
121 Highland Parkway 


Crown Point, Ind. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Alexandria, Va. 
309, Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Jackson Heights, L. I. 
414, Trevor Hall 


Ruleton, Kansas 
Albion, N. Y. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

311, Trevor Hall 
Williamsville, N. Y. 

415, Trevor Hall 


Oak Park, Illinois 
404, Trevor Hall 


Kalispell, Montana 

408, Trevor Hall 
South Bend, Indiana 

412, Trevor Hall 
Allentown, Pa. 

21 Willite Drive 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Spencerport, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Bell City, Mo. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 
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Ralph Kinsman Lamb, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1950 


James Harvey Middleton, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1950 


William Berkeley Ormond, B.A. 
George Washington University, 1950 


Channing Emery Phillips, B.A. 
Virginia Union University, 1950 


Theodore Kenneth Pitt, B.A. 
Yale University, 1950 


Lloyd William Putnam, B.A. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


Donald Arthur Robinson, B.A. 
Bluffton College, 1950 


Vernon Hugh Ross, B.A., M.A. 


University of Western Ontario, 1946 
University of Wisconsin, 1950 


Luther Wesley Smith, Jr., B.A. 
Denison University, 1950 


Herbert W. Sommer, B.A. 
Geotheschule, 1946 


Harold Frank Stoddard, Jr., B.A. 
Franklin College, 1950 


Thomas William Tamblyn, B.A. 
Denison University, 1950 


Newton Monroe Tweedy, B.A. 
University of Minnesota, 1950 


John Francis Upham, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1950 


Donald Carl Vogel, B.A. 
Elmhurst College, 1950 


John Harry Wild, Jr., B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1950 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
294 Magnolia Street 


Norfolk, Va. 

Lakeville, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

308, Trevor Hall 
Westville, Conn. 

405, Trevor Hall 
Jackson, Michigan 

310, Trevor Hall 
Lockport, N. Y. 

121 Highland Parkway 

St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 

511, Trevor Hall 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
121 Highland Parkway 
Essen, Nordrhein-W estfalen, 
Germany 41, Trevor Hall 
E. Orange, New Jersey 
121 Highland Parkway 
Rochester, N. Y. 
96 Lakeshire Road 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Port Gibson, N. Y. 
Canisteo, N. Y. 
Walworth, New York 
Rochester, N. Y. 
91 Jewel Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
512, Trevor Hall 


First Year Class 


Frank Quinn Beebe, B.A. 
Roberts Wesleyan College, 1951 


Glen Francis Boice, B.A. 
Denison University, 1951 


Robert Harold Bone, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1950 


1954 


Macedon Center, N. Y. 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 
Granville, Ohio 
Canandaigua, New York 
Rome, Georgia 
314, Trevor Hall 
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Glenn J. Brown, Jr., B.A. 
Redlands University, 1951 


Herbert James Burdsall, B.A. 
Denison University, 1951 


Robert Harvey Calvert, B.A. 


Harpur College of State 
University of New York, 1951 


Janice Ellen Carter, B.A. 
Denison University, 1951 


William Rockwell Cuthbert, B.A. 
University of Michigan, 1951 


Leroy Melvin Dancer, B.A. 
Bates College, 1951 


Donald Spencer Deer, B.A. 


Denison University, 1951 


Robert Mabry Doss, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


James Edward Durham, B.S. 
University of West Va., 1950 


Paul Fattaruso, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers College, 1951 


Clifford Minott Gilson, B.A. 
Knox College, 1949 


Everett Henry Greene, B.A. 
Brown University, 1951 


Edward Charles Hannay, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1950 


Bruce Ernest Hanson, B.A. 


Colorado State College of Education, 1951 


Russell Edward Huhn, B.A. 
Denison University, 1949 


Hugh Victor Kane, Jr., B.A. 
Denison University, 1950 


Al Francis Mackin, Ph.B. 
Marquette University, 1951 


Joseph Kenneth Mart, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1951 


James Alderson McClung, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1951 


Thomas O. McCormack, B.A. 


Denison University, 1951 


Paul Anderson McDaniel, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1951 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

121 Highland Parkway 
Alexandria, Ohio 

North Chili, New York 


Binghamton, New York 
301, Trevor Hall 


Valley Stream, N. Y, 
C, Strong Hall 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
125 Highland Parkway 


Augusta, Maine 
301, Trevor Hall 


Westfield, N. J. 
326, Trevor Hall 
Richmond, Virginia 
321, Trevor Hall 
War, West Virgima 
Scottsburg, New York 


Penn Yan, New York 
Penn Yan, New York 


Galesburg, Illinois 
401, Trevor Hall 

Providence, R. I. 
Penfield, New York 


Oswego, New York 
Oswego, New York 


Greeley, Colorado 
209, Trevor Hall 


Bristol, Connecticut 
417, Trevor Hall 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
407, Trevor Hall 


Wauwatosa, Wisc. 
416, Trevor Hall 


Franklin, Indiana 
125 Highland Parkway 


Mt. Lookout, W. Va. 
305, Trevor Hall 


Coshocton, Ohio 
304, Trevor Hall 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
323, Trevor Hall 
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Albert Calhoun Pittman, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1951 


Lawrence LeRoy Plumley, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1951 


Helmut Herbert Riemer, B.S. 
University of Rochester, 1951 


Phillip Dye Schaal, B.S. 
Purdue University, 1951 


Reinhart Schalin, B.S. 
University of Rochester, 1951 


Latta R. Thomas, B.A. 
Benedict College, 1951 


Lester B. Vier, B.A. 
University of Missouri, 1951 


Murphy Warfield, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1951 


Robert Walter Williams, B.A. 
Union College, 1951 


Gordon L. Wilson, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1951 


William Edwin Winn, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


Washington, D. C. 
303, Trevor Hall 
Prospect, New York 
Chittenango, N. Y. 
Rochester, New York 
Rochester, New York 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Kendall, New York 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Union, S. C. 
323, Trevor Hall 
Farmington, IIl. 
402, Trevor Hall 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Apulia Station, N. Y. 
Apulia Station, N. Y. 
Martinsville, Va. 
211, Trevor Hall 


Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for credit. 
Others are given the rating R.) 


David Harry Baker, B.S. 
University of Rochester, 1951 


Robert Hess Bolton, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1951 


Paul Herbert Franke, B.S. 
Brockport State Teachers College 


Paul William Hollenbach, B.A. 
Wheaton College, 1949 


Paul Morton Husted, B.A. 
St. Lawrence University, 1951 


Charles Gilbert Kearns, B.A., B.D. 


Johnson C, Smith University, 1939 
Theological Seminary, 1942 


Mrs. Y: I. Z. New, B.A., M.A, 


Ginling College 
Columbia Teachers College 


Georgia B. Potter, B.A. 
Vassar College, 1951 


Rochester, N. Y. 
215 Goodwill Street 
Syracuse, New York 
Syracuse, New York 
Holley, New York 
Holley, New York 
Rochester, N. VY. 
276 Rawlinson Road 
Holcomb, New York 
Holcomb, New York 
Rochester, N. Y. 
498 Seward Street 


Shanghai, China 
- Room 3, Strong Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 
561 University Avenue 
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The Report of the President 
WILsour Eppy SAUNDERS 


PAs your president comes to you with an annual report. It is 
indeed difficult to give a comprehensive picture of twelve months 
in the life of an academic institution. We can produce statistics, chronicle 
events, and analyze needs. We have no way of conveying an impression 
of the more important factors of our life; such as our sense of urgency 
as we prepare Christian leaders for desperate times, our humility in 
the face of the fact that our debt to the past and our responsibility to the 
future are so inadequately met, our elation at perceivable progress 
balanced by our depression at evident failures. All that such a report 
as this can attempt is to present meager facts which at best will give an 
incomplete and imperfect picture. 


FACULTY 


Because the most important element in any school such as ours is its 
faculty, we begin here. There is no doubt in your president’s mind 
that we have a capable, consecrated, cooperative, and hard-working 
staff of teachers. This year, in accordance with the vote of the trustees, 
Dr. Justin W. Nixon has filled the Cornelius Woelfkin chair of Homi- 
letics and under the terms of our agreement with him will continue to 
do so for two more academic years. Consideration of his replacement 
in the autumn semester 1954 is under way and several capable men have 
been suggested. It is as yet too early to press for an answer as to 
availability and willingness on the part of those whom we consider 
capable of filling this post adequately. Professor G. A. Lehman, whose 
services are unique, has completed the first of the three years allowable 
after normal retirement age is reached. It is the recommendation of 
your president that he be invited to continue with us next year. 

There have been two additions to the staff, in each case the financing 
coming by use of money available because of the raising of the Devel- 
opment Fund. Dr. John Casteel has come to us from his position as 
head of the Department of Speech at Union Seminary in New York. 
He has given most of his time to collaboration with Dr. Milton Froyd 
in the Field Work supervision program, but has also given valuable 
service in Liturgics and Homiletics. Student and faculty reaction indi- 
cate how fortunate we have been in securing his services. Dr. Casteel 
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has had professorial status in conformance to the vote of the trustees 
in June 1951 when negotiations were under way with him, ie., “Voted: 
That if negotiations looking forward to the possibility of our adding 
Dr. Casteel of Union Seminary to the faculty are successful, this Board 
would look with favor upon his having professorial status.” ‘The Rev. 
Lloyd J. Averill, Jr., has also been added to the staff of Dr. Froyd’s 
department and his administrative, counselling, and supervisory work 
have been more than acceptable. Professor Hudson, who has capably 
planned and administered the Convocation program for several years, 
asked this year to be released. Mr. Averill took over that responsibility 
and did well. For three months in the autumn we had the services of 
Miss Amy Loomis, expert in religious drama, again through the re- 
sources of the Development Fund. 


The faculty have held monthly meetings on Thursdays from four to 
nine. Longer sessions, using time each side of a fellowship dinner, were 
planned in the hope that the second half of the session might be spent 
in mutual academic and spiritual enrichment, but unhurried consideration 
of pressing institutional problems has usually found the entire five hours 
too short for the need. Dr. Willkens was on sabbatical leave from Com- 
mencement 1951 to January 8, 1952. The time was spent in a coast-to- 
coast tour of the Christian centers of the American Baptist Convention. 
His conferences with an advice to the staffs of these institutions was a 
valuable contribution which was appreciatively received. His own ex- 
perience will enrich his teaching and increase the resources we place at 
the disposal of our students. Professor Holcomb becomes eligible for 
sabbatical leave this coming academic year. It is our expectation that 
he will use the time liberated in completing his thesis at Harvard. Mr. 
Holcomb has become one of the most valuable men of our faculty. 


The William Newton Clarke chair of Theology in still vacant. The 
necessary work in this field has been carried on by Professors Holcomb, 
Hudson, and Nixon. The filling of this post is proving a most vexatious 
problem to which the president, in cooperation with the faculty committee 
advisory to him on personnel, has given a great deal of time. Neither 
time nor travel has been spared to identify the constructive thinkers in 
this field. For the moment the report has to be one of effort rather than 
results. 


Our dean, Dr. Baker, has been honored with an urgent request that 
he serve as executive secretary of the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools and, with the assent of the president and the executive 
committee of the trustees, has accepted. This is a two-year job without 
pay but one where the service given will be valuable both to Dr. Baker 
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and the School. It will be necessary to relieve him somewhat as he 
assumes this additional responsibility, for his present program of teaching, 
counselling, administering is already too heavy. 


Faculty housing has been troublesome and has required a change in 
our policy. We cannot hold top-notch faculty members in the present 
demand for their services elsewhere unless we cooperate with them in 
the financial arrangements necessary to secure satisfactory living quar- 
ters. Through the cooperation of the finance committee, Drs. Froyd, 
Casteel, and Anderson have been enabled to purchase suitable homes 
in the immediate neighborhood of the School under conditions by which 
the financial resources of the School are adequately protected. 


All of our faculty and staff desiring it are now included in Social 
Security. The salaries of our teaching staff, while still less than adequate, 
have been increased to the place where comparison with the best of 
theological institutions is not unfavorable. All of our faculty are called 
upon for many contributions to religious welfare beyond their teaching 
assignments in our school. An example, among many that might be 
cited, is the week spent in Youngstown, Ohio, by Drs. Branton and 
Casteel during which they became the faculty for an in-service training 
project for the ministers of that area. Last year Eastern Seminary 
furnished the personnel for this project. Our men were enthusiastically 
received and the venture was of value not only in service given but as 
public relations for the School. 


Belatedly we present a statement prepared by Dr. Willkens at the 
request of the executive committee concerning the death of retired Pro- 
fessor Frank Otis Erb, whose faithful and effective service to Colgate- 
Rochester covered the years from 1923 to 1944. 


“Professor Emeritus Frank Otis Erb died on August 26, 1950, after 
a brief illness at the General Hospital of Rochester, New York. He 
left his wife, Mrs. Emily Erb; two daughters, Mrs. Lenten (Mar- 
garet) Fitch of El Dorado, Arkansas; Mrs. Fred (Elizabeth) Franz 
of Westbury, New York; and a son, Rev. Edgar G. Erb (CRDS 
1944) of New Hartford, New York. 

For twenty-two years Dr. Erb served this school as the first pro- 
fessor of Christian Education. He brought to this task an unusually 
rich background, which enabled him to give the very best in every 
respect, a full measure of loyal devotion to his calling, excellent work- 
manship as a teacher, and wholehearted cooperation to his colleagues. 

He was born in St. John, New Brunswick, Canada, on August 14, 
1878, was graduated from the University of New Brunswick in 1900, 
and from the Rochester Theological Seminary in 1904. He was 
ordained as a Baptist minister in 1903, and served churches in Nova 
Scotia, Chicago, Illinois, and Portland, Maine. In 1913 he received 
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the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Chicago. 
Recognizing his many talents in the field of Christian Education, the 
American Baptists Publication Society appointed him as editor of the 
young people’s publications. His scholarly and practical writings were 
enthusiastically used by thousands and thousands of leaders through- 
out the land.” When the Rochester Theological Seminary needed a 
professor for the newly established chair of Christian Education, it 
elected Dr. Erb to the position. He came and made the last quarter 
of a century of his life the crowning glory of his great contribution 
to the Kingdom of God. Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is proud 
of this record. Dr. Erb was the man for the task. He was a Christian 
scholar in every sense of the term. Sentimentalism, superficiality 
and shoddy work were an abomination to him. Again and again, he 
reminded his students that good religious education calls for the exer- 
cise of the highest intellectual powers, fearless facing of facts, and the 
courageous acceptance of the implications of the findings. His scholar- 
ship was founded upon a sound Christian philosophy of life and under- 
girded by an exemplary conduct. No one could be associated with 
this man of God for any length of time without becoming aware of 
his deep integrity. His usual cordiality and friendly smile would turn 
into sternness and almost holy anger when he suspected insincerity 
and compromise. 

His influence reached far beyond his classroom and campus. Be- 
cause of his wide knowledge and superior skills in the field of religious 
education, he was constantly in demand as a speaker, teacher and 
counselor in churches, at conventions and conferences, at ministers’ 
meetings, training schools and committee meetings. He was a wel- 
come participant in the meetings of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion and the International Council of Religious Education. His 
denomination found in him a trusted friend and advisor. Many 
positions of trust in the local Baptist association, the State and National 
Conventions were assigned to him. With all these countless demands 
upon his time, he never neglected his responsibility to the church of 
which he was a member. Together with Mrs. Erb and the children, 
he was a faithful attendant at the services and an enthusiastic partici- 
pant in the various activities of Genesee Baptist Church. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that he was frequently called upon to serve as 
interim pastor. After his retirement in 1944, he received numerous 
invitations to shepherd pastorless churches. To that ministry he gave 
himself without stint to the very end. Expressions of profound grati- 
tude for his generous and sacrificial service have come from Calvary 
Baptist Church in Providence, Rhode Island, the First Baptist Church 
of Waterville, Maine, the Lafayette Avenue Baptist Church of Buffalo, 
New York, and his home church, the Genesee Baptist Church of Roch- 
ester, New York. 


No resolution about the passing of this great teacher and leader 
should fail to make mention of his great contribution in the field of 
fine arts and Christian Education. His priceless interpretations of 
the great masterpieces of art and music, his splendid collections of 
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religious paintings have become a permanent treasure of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School Library, and his invaluable assistance in 
the selected symbolism in connection with the erection of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School Chapel, has forever made us debtors to 
this great scholar-artist.”’ 


We also announce the retirement of Miss Ethel Pearson as registrar, 
when we are able to replace her. We have extended her term of service 
beyond the normal date for retirement that she might have the advantage 
of the maximum benefits of Social Security. Miss Pearson has been 
efficient and is well liked by colleagues, alumni, and students. 


FacuLty PUBLICATIONS 


Professor Anderson’s book, Rediscovering the Bible, published 
in August 1951, has been so enthusiastically received that it is now in 
its second printing, and has been chosen for use in Bible study courses 
by the Methodist Commission on Ministerial Training and the Board 
of Education of the Presbyterian Church. Dr. Anderson has contributed 
articles to Crossroads, The Intercollegian, The New Century Leader, and 
Adult Bible Class. Dr. Baker was the author of an article published in 
Pastoral Psychology, and contributed analytical reviews to The Journal 
of Religion and Pastoral Psychology. Articles by Dr. Froyd appeared 
in The Baptist Leader and Missions, and two lectures given by him have 
been published for distribution through agencies of the American Baptist 
Convention. Dr. Hudson edited Experiments of Spiritual Life and 
Health by Roger Williams, published by the Westminster Press, and 
mentioned in Time Magazine. He contributed a chapter to The Making 
of English History, published by the Dryden Press, and his articles have 
appeared in The Christian Century, the Journal of Bible and Religion, 
and the Journal of Ecclesiastical History. Dr. Nixon has had two 
articles published in The Christian Century and Baptist Freedom, and 
contributed book reviews to The Annals and The Review of Religion. 

An example of the services of our faculty to a wider community is 
this listing of the activities during the past year of Dr. Rasmussen : 


Cornell Rural Church Institute, two courses on “A Theology for Rural 
Life” and “The Meaning of Community” 

Conference of Seminary Students in Industry (Presbyterian), one 
week of lectures on “Understanding the Industrial City” 

Green Lake Conference of Christian Social Progress, course on 
“Strategy for Christian Social Action” 

National Conference on the Urban Church (Congregational), six 
lectures on “The City Church” 
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University of Toronto’s theological schools, series on “Christian Social 
Responsibility” 

Annual meting of Department of Stewardship of the National Council 
of Churches, series on “The Christian Ethics of Earning Money 
and Spending Money” (to be published) 

Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Relations, six hours of lecturing 
on “The Church and Industrial Life” 

Research consultant for church councils in Syracuse, Buffalo and 
Rochester and for State Council of Churches 

Reports, studies, and surveys of religious conditions in cities, churches, 
and towns. 


ACADEMIC 


Following the meeting of the American Baptist Convention at Buffalo, 
our faculty spent three days at the Glen Iris Inn at Letchworth Park in 
earnest conference. Most of the time was spent on curriculum revision. 
By vote we returned from the term system, adopted during the war, to 
that of semesters. At the moment we are questioning our policy of 
shaping our course of studies so that we prepare exclusively. for the 
pastorate. We find this somewhat of a handicap in our recruiting even of 
the best material for the pastorate. Just in what direction our broadening 
of scope should turn, we are not sure and no move will be made hastily. 
Specialization in many lines is obviously too expensive in terms of staff. 
Research is necessary to discover (1) what phases of leadership in 
religious life are not adequately covered in other institutions, (2) what 
fields of specialization are being sought by the brightest prospects for 
the ministry, (3) what use is practical of the resources of the University 
of Rochester, the Eastman School of Music, the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, the University of Buffalo, etc. 


One problem of our admissions is that of discovering a candidate’s 
potentiality for work on our academic level more adequately than is 
possible through even a most careful perusal of his college record. De- 
spite the fact that we have tried to choose our student body wisely, there 
has been too great a spread in its academic ability. This has resulted, 
both last year and this, in the necessity of our dropping some men at the 
end of their first year because of their inability to take advantage of our 
offerings. This is a distasteful and wasteful process which we hope may 
be obviated through entrance examinations both for ability and achieve- 
ment, personal interviews, and more stringent screening. 


While our training is primarily used by candidates for Baptist pas- 
torates, we are ecumenical in a truly significant way. This year an 
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Episcopalian student has been on our rolls with the consent of Bishop 
Stark of the local diocese. Elective courses during the senior year on 
denominational practice and polity may make it possible for us to serve 
other Episcopalian students, more Presbyterians, and perhaps other 
denominations; just as we already train quite a number of Methodist 
ministers. 

Next year we are to have the services of Dr. John Whale, an outstand- 
ing Baptist theologian and preacher from England, for an eight-week 
period in the second semester. This arrangement has been made because 
of Professor Holcomb’s sabbatical and because of the probability that 
we will not have filled the Theology chair by that time. Also, the faculty 
voted to take care of the following situation in which there seems to be 
discrimination. Between 1904 and 1926 graduates of the Seminary 
were not given the B.D. degree until a year had elapsed after gradua- 
tion and a thesis had been completed. Thus many alumni from that period 
are today without a divinity degree though they fulfilled all requirements 
which would have given them a degree before 1904 and since 1926. This 
list includes some of our alumni with outstanding records of achieve- 
ment. The faculty have voted to give these men degrees on application 
at any regular commencement provided their record subsequent to 
graduation does not make such an award inappropriate. 

The denomination is summoning the middlers of all American Baptist 
seminaries to Green Lake for a week of indoctrination in Baptist mis- 
sions and denominational procedure. This will take place May 24th to ~ 
May 30th and about thirty of our students will attend. We shall share 
in the cost of this venture, which should produce better informed and 
more cooperative pastors, though the denomination itself will shoulder 
the major financial responsibility. 


Tue First YEAR OF THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The following report has been furnished by Dr. Milton Froyd and 
for that reason makes no mention of his leadership. The value of his 
vision of the task and effective direction of its details cannot be exag- 
gerated. 

The successful attainment of the $400,000.00 campaign objective for 
the new Centennial Development Program made possible the launching 
of that program in the current academic year. The nature of the pro- 
gram is such that in the beginning it is essential that we move with the 
utmost of care. Plans and procedures must be developed and tested 
as we go along. No attempt, therefore, has been made to launch this 
program for the entire student body. Not only was the program limited 
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essentially to the first-year class, but even within the first-year class 
we have had to proceed with varying degrees of participation among 
the students. Even if it takes us three or four years to get under way 
full scale, we are determined to take whatever time will be required to 
be assured of thoroughness as to procedure and policy. 

The following are some of the areas in which the Centennial Develop- 


ment Program has been operating this year: 


Appointment of New Personnel to the Staff: 

The three persons added to the Field Department staff have proven 
to be most effective colleagues in the newly developing field program: 

Dr. Casteel, in addition to teaching in the field of speech and liturgics, 
gives a considerable portion of his time to individual remedial work in 
speech, and cooperates in the field work supervisory program ; 

Mr. Averill has charge of field work placement, is responsible for 
conducting the Practicum for students serving as assistants in the city 
churches, and cooperates in the field work supervisory program ; 

Miss Gietz carries responsibility for coordinating the records and 
carrying on the needed statistical research. 


Faculty Advisory Setup: 

In an attempt to bring about a close personal relation between faculty 
and students, each faculty member has been assigned a small number 
of students for whom he is responsible as advisor. The faculty men 
in the subject matter fields are assigned five students each; those in the 
practical fields thirteen students each. This arrangement has made pos- 
sible a coverage in supervisory visits of the entire student body. The 
purpose of these visits is to observe the student in action on the field— 
preaching, program planning, pastoral work, organization and admin- 
istrative procedures, etc. Reports of these field work visits are care- 
fully studied and recommendations for follow-up conferences and reme- 
dial provisions are carried through. From September 1st to April 20th 
140 field work visits were made by faculty members to students and 
their employers. 


Conferences with Employers of Students: 

Our supervisory program presupposes the importance of keeping in 
close touch with the employers of our students. These employers are 
found in two categories: the pastors of our city churches with whom 
our students work as assistants, and laymen from the churches in which 
our students serve as pastors. With reference to the employers of 
students in our city churches, it is important that a pattern of cooperation 
with the Field Work Department be brought about to assure maximum 
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and continuous supervision. This involves frequent visits from the 
employer about the student. 

As to laymen from the churches pastored by our students, these were 
brought into the Divinity School for a Monday conference in November. 
Four selected laymen from each church were invited. The number in- 
volved was so large that it was necessary to hold the conference in two 
sections on successive Monday nights. The purpose of the conference 
was to explain to the laymen the interdependent and cooperative relation 
that must be established between the Divinity School, the student pastor, 
and the local church. These conferences elicited a most enthusiastic 
response from the 350 laymen attending. 


Field Work ona Credit Basis: 

For the first time field work thus has been elevated to an academic 
status, provision having been made for the granting of three points of 
credit per semester for the first and second year students. The evalu- 
ation of this credit is based upon: 


a. Student performance on the field 
b. Participation in classroom sessions of the Practicum, held weekly 
throughout the year. 
The putting of field work on a credit basis has provided for the needed 
academic control of the field work program. 


Provision for Remedial Work: 

Close observation of students, both in the classroom and in the per- 
formance of field work responsibilities, discloses the need among many 
for remedial work in various areas. One of the areas in which the 
Divinity School is now best equipped is that of speech. The field de- 
partment possesses two tape recorders that are constantly used for this 
purpose. Work in this area is carried on by Professor Casteel. Referrals 
are made to him through the field work office, upon receipt of reports 
and recommendations from student advisors. 

Another area of remedial work which has just been started is in the 
field of reading. Not much has been done this year, but a start has 
been made. All the students were given reading tests. With theological 
study involving the bulk of reading it does on a graduate level, any person 
handicapped in this field suffers genuine loss in his training objectives. 
For this reason the Department of Field Work has cooperated with the 
Department of Educational Research of the University of Rochester 
in making available to our students specialized counsel with reference 
to the improvement of reading. The Divinity School has purchased a 
Reading Accelerator for the use of interested students. 
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Workshops in Evangelism, Finance and Church M USIC: 

One of the functions of the developing field work program is to make 
available to the students the full resources of the Divinity School at 
points where the needs are most acute and at the time when those needs 
arise. Some of these resources are brought to the student through 
personal conferences with faculty specialists. On the other hand, it has 
been discovered that through the instrumentality of workshop confer- 
ences, rich and significant resources of counsel from widely scattered 
areas can be brought to the students in highly concentrated form. This 
year three such Workshop Conferences were held. One of these dealt 
with Home Visitation Evangelism. Dr. H. H. McConnell, Director of 
Home Visitation Evangelism of the National Council of Churches gave 
leadership to this project. Twenty students teamed up with lay members 
from three churches of Rochester and vicinity: the Durand Congrega- 
tional, Penfield Baptist and Chili Methodist. As a result of this Visita- 
tion Evangelism experience, almost 100 people were added to the three 
cooperating churches. 

The top administrative staff responsible for the highly effective Every 
Member Canvass Program, now in operation in our denomination, was 
brought to the campus from Baptist headquarters in New York to 
construct a Workshop on Church Finance. Rarely has an experience 
on the Divinity School campus produced such enthusiastic response as 
did this workshop conference. 


Professor Lehman led 28 churches, pastored by our students, in a 
special workshop for the training of musical leadership in local churches. 
This intensive workshop experience lasted for six weeks, culminating 
in the service of worship and music in all of the churches on Easter 
Sunday. More than 200 choir directors, organists and volunteer choir 
members participated in this project. 


Research: 


A considerable amount of research was associated with the Develop- 
ment program this year. This included an extensive testing program 
for the first-year students upon the opening of the fall semester. The 
object of this testing program was to ascertain the potential capacities 
for the students for theological training. Underlying this testing pro- 
gram was the educational assumption that it is the function of the theo- 
logical school to help each student develop according to his own maximum 
potential. The testing program gave us a picture of that potential. 


A number of research projects were carried out during the year which 
involved factors of field work responsibility in relation to classroom 
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performance. Data from these research projects are used for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


1. Counselling with the students 

2. Development of field work and supervisory policy 

3. Giving guidance with reference to curricular arrangements 
4, 


Establishing a pattern of evaluation and measurement of profes- 
sional growth. 


Recruitment: 


A major problem of theological education is found in the need for 
steadily improving the quality of those applying for admission for such 
training. This points to the whole task of recruitment. The Field Work 
Department is working in collaboration with the administration of the 
Divinity School in planning two significant recruitment projects: The 
first was the Conference on the Ministry, already referred to in the main 
body of the President’s report. The second was the scheduling of a 
series of faculty visits to outstanding colleges in America. These visits 
were made by the President, Professors Casteel, Anderson, Baker, 
Averill, Froyd, Hudson. Twenty-five colleges were visited during the 
course of the year. 


FINANCES 


It is indeed a source of satisfaction that we are able to report that 
the drive to which we gave so much effort has gone over the top. We 
sought $400,000 and the total of cash received and pledges on hand is 
$407,854.68. This success was due to untiring work on the part of 
many, the consecrated giving of more than 2100 individuals, churches, 
and organizations. The alumni achieved their goal of $40,000. We 
have a great obligation to use this money so that the expenditure of 
every penny may be justified and so that the ends for which it was sought 
may be attained. A certain portion of it has been allocated to each of 
seven years. 

Our need now is for steady yearly support to bridge the gap between 
income from endowment and the yearly expense of running our program. 
Student tuitions, room rentals and gifts from churches and friends are 
the possible sources of this needed income. The money received from 
tuitions will decrease rather than increase as G.I. rights run out. Room 
rentals we may count on to hold their present level. We must seek to 
effectively promote regular yearly gifts from churches and individuals. 
For churches this means the “Institutional Budget” by which the denomi- 
nation approves the solicitation of such support. We are approaching 
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churches as rapidly and effectively as we can to present this matter. 
Meetings with groups of Baptist pastors have been held in Rochester, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, and the District of Columbia. In each case the result 
has been either an actual or potential increase in support. We are sug- 
gesting a formula for giving and request that we be entered in the church 
budget for a yearly gift on the basis of $.25 a member, or $25 per one 
hundred members. While we believe that this program will eventually 
produce much solid yearly support for the School, the necessary technique 
of approach is so time consuming as to make progress slow. The Alumni 
Council at its meeting April 14th endorsed our approach to churches 
for gifts through the “Institutional Budget.’”’ At the same time, we must 
develop a much larger list of individuals who will undergird our pro- 
gram for the preparation of pastors by regular yearly gifts. 

In the meantime, operation costs steadily increase. We have to pay 
reasonably attractive salaries if we are to secure and hold the top-notch 
faculty which alone can satisfy us and our constituency. This year 
other schools have “made passes” at some of those we can least afford 
to lose. The salaries of the secretarial, library, and plant staffs have 
had to be increased. The Rectory is run at a considerable deficit but 
is an essential to school life and morale. In addition to this, there are 
things which we ought to be doing but that cannot be provided for in 
the present budget. Among these are the following: (1) The quality of 
our student body depends considerably on how much we can spend on 
an effective recruiting program. This requires additional personnel 
and travel money. (2) Another of our great needs is for funds to make 
possible a more effective program in the matter of pastoral changes. A 
great service to our alumni and the churches themselves would be fur- 
nished if we could have a man in the field who would become so familiar 
with both men and churches that he could be the agent to engineer 
allocations and re-allocations. (3) We should give specific courses in the 
field of missions and are justifiably criticized for not so doing. (4) We 
have the opportunity to link up our school with a partially state supported 
clinical training program in the local mental hospital. It is an oppor- 
tunity we should not lose. (5) We are doing almost nothing in training 
our men in the use of modern means of communication, the radio and 
television. (6) There is need for superior training in evangelism. All 
these fields we could enter if funds could be made available. In addition 
to this we must look forward to the time when our $400,000 will have 
been expended and hope that by then we may have developed financial 
resources to make possible the continuation of the work for which it pays. 
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TRUSTEES 

At the June meeting we lost two valued trustees by resignation. These 
were Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat, former president, who felt that his 
residence in North Carolina made the step advisable. It was with deep 
regret that we released him from the duties of trusteeship, but not from 
interest in the School. Mr. Orrin R. Judd had served as trustee for 
fifty years, a record not to be matched by many anywhere. Such devotion 
as he has given deserved a better reward than it is in our power to give. 

Added to the Board are Dr. Earl F. Adams, 1925, one of the executives 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in America and the head 
of their Washington office; Mr. William K. Bean, member of the 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, Baptist Church and the comptroller of the 
Reading Railroad; Mr. Walter H. Dupka, member of the First Baptist 
Church of Pittsburgh and a vice-president of Jones & Laughlin; and 
Mr. Thomas H. Gosnell, member of the First Baptist Church of Roch- 
ester, whose father, grandfather, and great-grandfather have each served 
on the Board of Trustees of our school. 

The executive committee of the Board of Trustees have met each 
month under the capable chairmanship of Mr. William S. Vaughn to 
hear the reports of the president, dean and treasurer and to take needed 
action. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARS 


This past year three students have represented Colgate-Rochester in 
the field of advance study, all at the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. Miss Berjouhie Andreassian, ’51, a candidate for the de- 
gree of Ph.D. in Philosophy of Religion; the Rev. Robert Chable, 46, 
in New Testament Interpretation and Early Church History; the Rev. 
Francis Fisher, ‘46, the young minister of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, whose 
promising pastorate there was so tragically interrupted by a broken back, 
has studied in the field of Psychiatry. Next year the faculty recom- 
mended to you that we be represented at the Yale Divinity School by 
Paul Harrison, who aims for a Ph.D. in Social Ethics, and that financial 
assistance be continued for Miss Andreassian. The Rev. Thomas Rich- 
ards, ’40, should be appointed a graduate scholar so that if arrangements 
for graduate work at the University of Rochester in Sociology can be 
completed he may take advantage of the scholarships at that institution 
open to our men. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 
On March 21st to 23rd a most successful Conference on the Ministry 
was held with 93 college men from 43 institutions of higher learning as 
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our guests. These men came from as far east as Massachusetts and as 
far west as Wisconsin. This is the fifth time that such a conference has 
been held and now our embarrassment is in not being able to take care 
of all who would like to take advantage of this opportunity to face life 
work decisions under such leadership as we provide. The principal 
speakers this year were Mr. Maynard Kniskern, editor of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Sun; Dr. Herbert King, minister of Grace Congregational 
Church in New York, New York; and Dr. Charles Ranson, general 
secretary of the International Missionary Council, New York, New York. 

Employers conferences have again been held this year; dinners for 
church officials from the town and country churches where our students 
are pastors ; luncheons for the city pastors who use our men as assistants. 
These programs promote understanding and are mutually valuable to the 
church served, the student, and the administration of the School. 

This year’s Spring Convocation was acclaimed as the most successful 
in many years. The New York State Council of Churches joined with 
us in joint sponsorship. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick drew such crowds 
to the daily chapel services that it was necessary to hold them in the 
auditorium and even the capacity of that room was taxed by the numbers 
attracted. Dr. Douglas Steere of Haverford gave the Rauschenbusch 
Lectures and Dr. T. W. Manson of the University of Manchester in 
England, the Ayer series. Classes and seminars were held by Dean 
Baker, Professors Anderson, Casteel, and Nixon, Dr. Earl F. Adams, 
Dr. Ralph L. Williamson, Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, and Dr. Conrad H. 
Moehlman. The Alumni Oration was given by Dr. Angus C. Hull, Jr., 
of Peoria, Illinois. The following alumni officers were elected for next 
year: Alfred J. Jeffries, president; William F. Davison, first vice- 
president ; Walter O. Macoskey, second vice-president ; Jeffrey D. Liv- 
ingstone, secretary-treasurer ; Roland O. Hudson, alumni fund chairman ; 
Harold W. Richardson, alumni orator; Elmer E. Dierks, alternate 
alumni orator; and Robert N. Zearfoss, chairman of the alumni council. 


THE First Baprist CHURCH 


In September the First Baptist Church began its temporary use of our 
facilities. The arrangement seems to be mutually satisfactory. Dr. C. 
Everard Deems, his church officers and workers, and the members of 
the congregation have been gracious, thoughtful, and cooperative. Rooms 
on the ground floor were revamped by Mr. Parkes to make attractive and 
accessible offices for the Church. Dr. Deems has a private office on the 
third floor. The sexton of the Church makes a welcome and effective 
addition to our staff and the Church is adequately covering such added 
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expenses of fuel and light as their being with us entails. There seems 
no reason why this arrangement cannot go on happily until such time 
as the Church may have made a decision as to its permanent location and 
established itself there. 


Our CHORUS 


Our chorus is a unique institution. It is known widely and well for 
the superb quality of its music. Not so generally is it recognized that 
under the leadership of Professor Lehman it is a spiritual experience 
for all who participate in its practice and concerts. Mr. Lehman is 
deluged with invitations for appearances of the men and only a small 
percentage of the opportunities can be accepted. This year the chorus 
has given approximately twenty-five public performances in such places 
as Niagara Falls, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, etc., as well as locally. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE 
Once each decade we issue a general catalogue. It is a time and energy 
consuming task, as well as expensive. We have been most fortunate in 
securing the services of former Dean Glenn B. Ewell, who with an added 
secretary has spent about nine months on its meticulous details. The 
cost of compiling, printing, and distributing will be in excess of $10,000. 
Copies should be ready for mailing about September Ist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A review of our infirmary policy seems in order. Smaller institutions 
such as ours now use a city’s hospital services rather than attempting 
the expensive maintenance of infirmary equipment and nursing care. 
We have had no nurse for four years. The minor illnesses of our 
married students are cared for by the families. We should consider the 
dismantling of our infirmary and the use of its space for other purposes. 
In this case the section of our catalog dealing with medical care should 
be rewritten in terms of whatever policy is adopted in this regard. 

We can only report progress on the two new memorials within our 
buildings. The former faculty lounge which becomes the Dean Stewart 
Lounge is to be redecorated and refurnished. Suitable markings are 
being prepared for this room and for the Judge Remington Lounge. Also 
the bronze plaque to give the names of the donors of shares to the Devel- 
opment Fund is in the process of construction. It is our recommendation 
that the chair of Pastoral Theology be named the Albert W. Beaven 
Chair of Pastoral Theology. This would provide a most fitting and last- 
ing memorial to our former president. 
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The increase in the use of our buildings and facilities by the wider 
community increases each year. The Community School of Religion 
brought over 700 to our campus on six successive Tuesday evenings in 
the autumn. Our recreational facilities are in such demand that we must 
limit the use of the gymnasium and bowling alleys by any one group to 
one afternoon or evening a month. For the first time this year we are 
allowing a group of neighborhood children to use these facilities twice 
a week under the paid supervision of some of our students. The audi- 
torium is used for concerts, many denominational groups are finding it 
convenient to meet on the hill for conferences and training schools, and 
individual churches bring workers to the School for dinner conferences 
and other groups to our beautiful chapel for worship services. Only 
our out-of-door amphitheater is too little used. 

A student-faculty committee has been meeting once a month at Mont- 
gomery House. The All-School Luncheons on Thursdays continue to 
fill the Refectory and furnish a vitalizing fellowship for faculty and 
student. The chapel program has been one of faculty leadership on 
Tuesdays, senior sermons on Wednesdays, outside speakers on Thurs- 
days, and whatever is chosen by the student association on Fridays. 


CONCLUSION 


From such a mosaic of activities there comes, we trust, a picture of 
a community with clear purpose. We may run toward our goal with 
faltering steps. Sometimes, to our dismay, we may find ourselves run- 
ning in the wrong direction. Nevertheless, we feel a compelling sense of 
mission. Our search is for the truth as God may reveal it to us through 
our study of His Word and our fellowship with one another in Christ. 
We seek to discover the implications of His will for our lives and for 
the life of humanity. We know well that we can give to others only 
when we have received ourselves. We can share only what we have 
achieved. For the richness of our heritage we are profoundly grateful. 
This has indeed been the school of prophets and saints, as well as of 
sinners. We have no virtue in ourselves but can pray that the grace of 
God may still abound to use us to raise up adequately trained and truly 
consecrated ministers of Jesus Christ. 
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The Report of the Dean 


Oren Hutinc BAKER 


FOR THE YEAR 1951-52 


I. ENROLLMENT 


TB HE ACADEMIC year opened on September 11, 1951, with an enroll- 

ment of 141 students distributed among the three classes as follows: 
First Year, 37, Second Year, 41, Third Year, 53. Ten were accepted 
for limited studies as Special Students. Two were added to the First 
Year Class during the year bringing the grand total to 143. There were 
11 withdrawals. Ten members of the Third Year Class completed their 
studies at the close of the Autumn Semester leaving 122 continuing in 
course at the year’s end. Denominationally, Baptist students numbered 
98; Methodists 14; Presbyterians 7; with the remainder distributed 
among the Congregational, Disciples, Evangelical and Episcopal groups. 
Nineteen veterans were enrolled. Government benefits for ten of these 
have expired. Three women were in residence pursuing the regular 
degree program. Seventy-eight colleges and universities were repre- 
sented in the student body. 


II. ADMISSIONS 

Procedure in admissions is always an important matter for an edu- 
cational institution preparing young men and women for the Christian 
vocations. Our methods, refined by study and experience, are serving 
us well but are far from being proof against error. Some steps toward 
further improvement are now under way. 

Fifty-eight applications were received during the year. Twenty-six 
of these applicants have been approved for entrance in September 1952. 
Three have been given tentative acceptance for 1953; four for 1954; 
one for 1955. Twelve have been given deferred status pending further 
evidence of acceptability. Six have been rejected. Five are under con- 
sideration. 

Among those accepted for September 1952, sixteen are married. Six 
have children. Sixteen are Baptist in their denominational affiliation ; 
six are Methodist ; three Congregational ; one Evangelical and Reformed. 
Twenty colleges and universities are represented in the group. Six are 
veterans. 
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III. GuIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Guidance in connection with the individual student’s academic pro- 
grams has been unusually demanding this year on the Dean’s time on 
account of curricular changes and the inauguration of the semester 
system. 

Personal counseling, more intimate than guidance and involving the 
student’s total life-situation, has continued to be a time-consuming 
responsibility. Faculty disciplinary actions also made painstaking 
handling of student personal problems imperative. 


IV. PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES 


In January, one-page briefs summarizing the personal background, 
education and experience of each member of the Senior Class, with an 
evaluative statement and recommendation, were sent to 38 State Con- 
vention and City Secretaries covering almost the entire range of the 
American Baptist Convention and one Southern Baptist State. These 
briefs were accompanied by a personal invitation to the secretaries to 
visit the School and interview the students. The response to this invi- 
tation has been about the same as last year. 

The next step in placement involved direct approach to aie wher- 
ever and whenever openings occurred. Of the forty-two who will be 
graduated in May, twenty are not yet settled (April 15th) but all are 
under consideration by one or more churches. The total number of 
recommendations sent to individual congregations to date is 153. 

The terms of settlement for our graduates are not keeping pace with 
the cost of living but there has been some improvement. The average 
beginning salary for members of the Class of 1952 who have been placed 
is slightly above $3000 with parsonage and retirement premium added 
in nearly every case. 


V. PastorRAL CHANGES 


The record in Pastoral Changes for the year shows that requests were 
received from 61 churches and recommendations were sent for 126 
alumni. This shows a marked decrease in requests (103 last year), but 
an increase in number of recommendations per church (135 last year). 


VI. INstRUCTION AND EpUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The enrollment in the classes of the department of Pastoral Theology, 
for which I am responsible, during 1951-52 was 159. In addition I 
have made field visits to inspect the work of four advisees and have held 
personal conferences with them concerning their problems. 
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The comprehensive examinations given last year were so unproductive 
of positive results that the usual counseling for the students’ senior year 
was not given. 

The catalogue. Decisions made by the Faculty at the Glen Iris con- 
ference in June 1951 made it necessary to publish a special supplement 
during the summer to publicize the changes. The 1952 catalogue was 
published in January and incorporated the curricular adjustments and 
the changes in educational administration. 

The two Graduate Fellows and two Graduate Scholars have given a 
creditable account of themselves in the institutions where they have been 
studying. Periodic reports concerning their activities and achievements 
have been given to the Faculty. 

The residue of the Baptist Union Fund administered by the University 
of Rochester and producing an annual income of $1200 now has a balance 
of $3,566.05 exclusive of principal. 


VII. RECOMMENDATIONS 
Action is requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that the 
following Graduate Fellows be appointed, on the terms indicated, for 
the year 1952-53: 

Miss Berjouhie Dikran Andreassian, Class of 1951, Graduate Fellow, 
to continue study at Union Theological Seminary and Columbia 
University, with an appropriation of $750. 

Mr. Leon Pacala, Class of 1952, Graduate Fellow to study at the 
University of Louvain, Belgium, under sponsorship of Rotary In- 
ternational, without appropriation this year from the Baptist Edu- 
cation Society. 


Mr. Paul M. Harrison, Class of 1952, to study at Yale University, 
with an appropriation of $1000. 
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Can the Public Schools Teach “Spir- 
itual Values’? Without Instruction 
in Religion’ 

THEODORE Louis TROST 


SB HE PHILOSOPHY of education in our democracy has been well stated 
by E. W. Butterfield: “In a republic, public education is not a gift, 
not a charity, not a contribution to the needs of the poor and unfortunate 
parents. Its purpose is to adjust growing citizens to a growing world. 
We educate not to relieve parents but to protect and perpetuate our in- 
vestment in culture and civilization.”1 The four objectives of public 
education as formulated by the Educational Policies Commission—Self- 
realization, Human relationships, Economic efficiency, and Civil re- 
sponsibility—each can be interpreted as possessing the values of religion. 
Likewise, it is affirmed that in the seven aims of education as catalogued 
by the National Education Association—health, command of funda- 
mental processes, worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy 
use of leisure time, and ethical character—the religious emphasis is again 
indirectly present. To hurl the charge that our public schools are godless 
betrays a failure to understand and appreciate important religious by- 
products. On the other hand, more often than not, religious values are 
nebulous and lack a cutting edge. As a result, the schools become, 
consciously or unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, a prey to the 
forces of secularism, both from within as well as without. 


What Do We Mean by “Spiritual Values” ? 

An acceptable definition of the term “spiritual” is one given by Dr. 
John L. Childs wherein he states: “By spiritual I mean those ways of 
living and thinking which undergird and contribute to the dignity and 
worth of human personality. Nothing that degrades the life of the indi- 
vidual man can be considered spiritual; nothing that enriches it can 
be considered unspiritual.2 Much has been made by schoolmen and 


* Address delivered at the Fall Opening of Th 1 - ivini 
Baie oe ibee pening o e Colgate-Rochester Divinity 


1 Quoted in Moehlman, C. H., School and Church: the American Way. Pp. 97-8. 
2 Childs, J. L., Spiritual Values in Public Education. P. 1. 
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others to demonstrate that moral and spiritual values are inherent in 
the American public school program. Among these values are included: 
“moral insight; integrity of thought and act; equal regard for human 
personality wherever found; faith in the free play of intelligence both 
to guide study and to direct action; and finally, those further values of 
refined thought and feeling requisite to bring life to its finest quality.’ 


It will be agreed that there is need in the classroom for the cultivation 
among both students and teachers of good attitudes towards others, 
friendliness, cooperation, helpfulness, winning friends with kindness, as 
well as the sense of satisfaction that comes from doing a job well. The 
cultivation of a sense of responsibility, dependability, getting a perspec- 
tive of oneself in relationship to others and the realization that one can’t 
do everything and that one must appreciate the efforts of others, find 
easy classification in the realm of “spiritual values.” Children must be 
made aware that we are expected to do our best even though our efforts 
are not appreciated by others. Being kind, good, humble, and speaking 
and doing good to others no matter what their intentions or attitudes 
may be, living a day at a time (this would probably come at the secondary 
level), these are principles of mental hygiene and are basic to all good 
human relations and adjustments. They can be taught in the classroom 
in group experience, by means of individual guidance, and through ap- 
propriate literature in which the characters demonstrate the validity of 
these truths. All the foregoing are basic to sound education for life. 
They may be called “spiritual values”, ethics, principles we live by, 
philosophy of life, or mental hygiene. There has been a tendency in 
public education to place more emphasis on the importance of subject 
matter and passing grades than in thinking of education as the develop- 
ment of personality and the fine art of living comfortably and con- 
structively with oneself and with one’s fellowmen. This factor con- 
tributes to our lack of moral leadership. How can it be otherwise? 
Unfortunately, moral leadership has not been a major objective. In- 
stead, youngsters’ minds have been crammed with mathematics, science, 
spelling, knowing the answers—“What did George Washington do?” 
“Where was he born?” “When?” instead of being concerned with 
“What kind of a person was he?” “Why was he like this?” ‘How 
did you arrive at your conclusion about the type of person he was?” 
“What incidents can you describe that helped you to come to the con- 
clusion you did about George Washington?” Too much concern is 
still directed toward the color of Washington’s hair or the name of 
so and so’s sister in Pride and Prejudice. 
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3 Brubacher, J. S. (ed.) The Public Schools and Spiritual Values. P. 2. 
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It is my contention that our present concern over the state of the 
nation and of its citizens could be greatly minimized if the efforts of 
the public schools could be directed toward making the classroom mere 
congenial for the propagation and implementation of “spiritual values. 
These are demonstrable in every day conduct. They run through and 
through the fabric of human relationships and the teacher who has 
insight will capitalize on them, not only in the classroom and playground 
but also in individual guidance. This assumes, of course, that the 
teacher’s own religious background and experience will have made her 
aware of these values. Time and thought need to be given to the 
answers to questions such as these: “How and why do people Micke 2 
“Why do you do as you do?” “Are you acting as you should so the 
most good will result for the most persons?” “How could you im- 
prove your attitudes ?’”, realizing that it is possible to change one’s whole 
perspective on a situation by changing one’s attitude toward the situa- 
tion. Children have remarkable insight into these values and like to 
discuss them. Dr. Ernest J. Chave maintains that “the functional ap- 
proach, when well understood, makes it possible for teachers with 
varied religious background to give due attention to spiritual elements 
in all phases of their work without violating either the spirit or letter 
of our national Constitution. Religion may be perceived or developed 
as a normal evaluating attitude in all experiences.’”* 

What prevents a more profound conception of education from taking 
hold of our modern institutions of learning is the inadequate concern 
of all of us for the spiritual life and failure to provide the setting within 
the educational process by which sensibilities, discrimination, judgment, 
and appreciation of values can be cultivated. This is very noticeable in 
higher education itself. The scientific spirit has been deified to an 
extent that other values have been relegated to the hinterland of limbo. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood—factual knowledge deserves a place 
of pre-eminence, but the learning process should not be confined to this 
restricted area. Dr. B. E. Meland has said: “Only through a developed 
and disciplined appreciative consciousness will there be provided values 
that are to be perceived, appreciated, embraced, and cherished. Religion 
is most effectively at work when it is quietly and profoundly affecting 
the thought, life and feeling of students and faculty; when, through 
encouragement in discrimination, in judgments, in appreciations, in 
expressions of loyalty, in commitment to ends, it awakens sensibilities 
in their natures; when through its ministries of beauty, of humble 


4A Functional Approach to Religious Education. P. 34. 


5 “Education for a Spiritual Culture.” (In Journal of Religion. Vol. 26, no. 2. 
April, 1946, P. 92.) 
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acknowledgment of great values beyond ourselves, of contemplating the 
possibilities yet unrealized in living, it awakens the hunger for wisdom 
and goodness. Whatever provides conditions within the (school) expe- 
rience for enabling this patient process to be at work, encouraging 
spiritual sensitivity and discrimination, will serve to make education 
creative of a deeper culture.” 

The achievement of a spiritually responsible culture must be the 
concern of many groups, working through many channels. But as 
regards the general culture of the human spirit, this must be spear- 
headed by education where a fuller sense of the implications of human 
growth in relation to culture itself may be expected. It is to be assumed 
here, of course, that the fundamental religious principles have been 
defined and expounded by sound and vigorous teaching by the church 
and synagogue. 


What Do We Mean by “Religion”? 


At the very outset it should be stated that by religion we do not mean 
what the various churches hold precious for their particular communion. 
Such a conception is narrow and limited in its scope and must for that 
reason be excluded. Dr. Leroy Waterman has defined religion as “man’s 
persistent endeavor to adjust the reality within him to the most signifi- 
cant realities without, for the purpose of serving and enhancing the 
values of personality.”6* Another definition which embraces far more 
than the traditional types of religious behavior is that of Dr. J. Paul 
Williams: “Religion is what a person or group does to keep life moving 
in line with what the person or group believes to be the fundamental 
demands of the universe.” This inclusive definition takes into con- 
sideration both belief and action. It likewise leaves room for a con- 
ception of the universe in theistic or non-theistic terms.” 

Since religious freedom is a private matter we have assumed that 
it should be unlimited. But religion is both a “private” and a “public” 
concern, and freedom in “public” religion would make for the disinte- 
gration of “spiritual values” as we have known them. They would then 
be superseded by an “ism” incompatible with the democratic way of life. 
“Spiritual values” would remain but with a lesser significance. Having 
rejected “sectarian” religion as too narrow a concept, it should remain 
under the jurisdiction of the churches and synagogues. On the other 
hand, it is our conviction that the public schools have a responsibility 
in regard to “private” religion. 


6 Ibid. P. 100. ; : 
62 Religion Faces the World Crisis. (Quoted in Moehlman, C. H., The Church 


As Educator. P. 176.) <5 
7 The New Education and Religion. P. 8. 
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Diagnosis 

All people are religious regardless of their cultural pattern. But 
orientation in religion in a land such as ours does not make for a con- 
comitant religious orientation. Nor does membership in a church or 
any other religious organization insure that the individual will have 
religious convictions. For many churchmen, religion has ceased to be 
a dominant force in their everyday living. They have succumbed to 
the appeals of secularism with the result that there has been a wide- 
spread acceptance of another set of values with hedonism enthroned in 
the highest seat. Many Europeans have been enticed by a bewitching 
Fascism or Communism and to these they cling with a fanatical religious 
zeal. In our own land, democracy is being assaulted from the left and 
the right and this in spite of our becoming increasingly liberal. The 
sixty-four dollar question appears to be, “Can we become liberal fast 
enough?” 

The secularization of American education which began about a hun- 
dred years ago was not an expression of anti-religious feeling. Because 
of the disposition of the various denominations to place their particular 
tenets above those of other religious groups, it was mutually agreed by 
them that the-public schools should be divorced from all church con- 
nections. Horace Mann hoped for a “core” religion—a body of com- 
monly accepted religious beliefs, non-sectarian in character. This goal 
was never realized. State after state wrote into its constitution provi- 
sions prohibiting the teaching of sectarian religion in its public schools. 

It is a commonplace today to decry secularism as the malignant growth 
which is gnawing at the vital organs of American democracy. With 
the phenomenal advance in science and the rise of technology, the reli- 
gious lag has become pronounced. From many quarters the lament 
has arisen that our schools have fallen prey to a secularistic ideology. 
With the former complaint I am in full accord; with the latter I feel 
constrained to make the qualification that this has occurred unwittingly, 
for the most part, among the rank and file of teaching personnel, but 
often deliberately on the part of school administrators who did not wish 
to create a situation, and by men in high places in our teachers colleges 
who, having broken with the inherited religious synthesis, now behold 
salvation resident only in the scientific spirit and in democracy. 

Dr. F. Ernest Johnson reminds us that “religion has largely lost its 
significance for many areas of human activity. . . . Secularism 
has expressed itself in recent history not by a denial of religion, but by 
the denial of its relevance to the major activities of life.”8 There are 


8 American Council on Education. C i igi i 
I ou . Committee on Religion and E 
Relation of Religion to Public Education. P. 1 : i a 
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those for whom secularism is a complete way of life. For them it has 
become a philosophy by which the individual may live, as well as one 
which rejects the validity of all religion in its historical forms. What 
is alarming is that this virus has infected our public schools and many 
who come through its halls see little hope save “man’s brave and un- 
daunted effort through the ages to save himself from ills and turn them 
into blessings.”® Dr. Paul Tillich may be nearer the truth than most 
liberals would first admit when he writes: “Secular culture has lost 
an ultimate and commanding terminus ad quem, because it has lost an 
ultimate and unconditional concern.”!® Dr. Charles C. Morrison has 
stated that “It is the function (of the school) to provide the growing 
child at each stage of his growth with the knowledge that will initiate 
him into intelligent participation in the cultural values and the practical 
responsibilities which make up the life of the community.”" This goal 
takes on greater significance if we recognize the role that religion has 
played and is playing in our culture. To achieve it, the work of the 
church school, Week Day Religious Education (WDRE) program, and 
Vacation School must be supplemented in order that all children and 
young people may find self-realization in terms of those things to which 
universal and absolute values are attached. 


Prognosis 


Education is for the whole child. Furthermore, I believe that educa- 
tion should be concerned with the study of our entire culture. This it 
has not done. It has justified its procedure on the grounds that the 
study of religion is prohibited by the statutes of the states. Not so! 
What is prohibited is the teaching of sectarian religion. Some secular 
educators believe that the injunction against teaching religion, 1.e., sec- 
tarian religion, gives them the green light for expounding naturalistic 
humanism in tax-supported schools. There is a place for the teaching 
of broadly conceived religion in our public schools. It seems probable 
that the residents of our various communities, being convinced that 
religion is fundamental to our culture, will urge the schools to teach 
religion descriptively. Students would thereby be made aware of the 
place of religion in our cultural heritage. They would become informed 


9Enslin, M. S., “Dr. Piper’s Bible.” (In Christian Century. Vol. 63, no. 15. 
April 10, 1946. P. 460.) 
10 “Religion and Secular Culture.” (In Journal of Religion. Vol. 26, no. 2. 
April, 1946. 
11 “Protestantism and the Schools.” ~€In Christian Century. Vol. 63, no. 16. 
April 17, 1946. P. 490.) 
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about religion, and thereby become creators of a new atmosphere in their 
respective homes and churches, bringing to both an undergirding they 
sorely need. 

Such a program would logically begin in the secondary schools. 
Spiritual attitudes should permeate the entire curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school and high. school. Pre-adolescent children who want to 
know about religion from an objective point of view can probably be 
aided in their quest by parents of a church school teacher if the pupil 
is enrolled in a church school. 

If residents of a community could agree as to what constituted a 
“core” religion—a common body of religious knowledge—our problem 
would be relatively simple. However, every shade of religious opinion 
would be represented by its adherents as worthy of inclusion in the 
“core.” The end result would be chaos. 


An alternative proposal is to teach religion descriptively, depicting 
the historical development, the great movements, the great leaders, and 
the characteristic teachings of the major religions—Judaism (includ- 
ing Orthodox, Conservative, and Reformed), Christianity (including 
Catholicism and Protestantism), Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohamme- 
danism, Mormonism, Spiritualism, Christian Science, Ethical Culture, 
and Atheism. Consideration would also be given to the major Protes- 
tant denominations. Any member of the class whose denomination had 
not been discussed could be afforded the opportunity to present a report 
on his particular sect. Where possible, classes could visit Jewish syna- 
gogues and Catholic, Protestant and other churches. (This might also 
be done on the elementary level.) Arrangements should be made to 
have a rabbi, priest, or minister present to act as guide and interpreter 
and to answer questions. 


Formal study of religion is usually reserved for college level courses. 
I believe it should begin earlier for two reasons: (1) only the privileged 
few go on to college; and (2) it is during the period of adolescence that 
children become interested in knowing “What's it all about?” and “‘it” 
includes religion. Instead of separate classes, religion could be studied 
objectively in those established classes wherein the subject is relevant, 
as in literature, social science, art, music, et cetera. 


A feeling of classroom “togetherness”—a forerunner of community- 
mindedness—might be achieved through the medium of corporate non- 
sectarian worship that would develop the element of awe and reverence. 
Such a venture would require skillful handling so that the sensitivities 
of the adherents of the various religious bodies would not be offended 
or sinned against. Non-sectarian worship is just as practicable as is 
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non-sectarian religious instruction. Factual knowledge needs imple- 
mentation from other channels. One of these is corporate worship. 
Non-sectarian worship would give the student greater appreciation for 
his own service of worship as conducted in the sanctuary and make the 
experience more meaningful. Ingenuity would be required, of course, 
on the part of the leader, but there can be no progress without it. Fur- 
ther study of this whole problem of religion in the school may show 
the need also for a consideration of the metaphysical on a relatively 
simple basis. 

Our teachers colleges can easily add to their staffs qualified persons 
representing the three major faiths to teach his own religion descrip- 
tively. Appointment to these college teaching positions would be on 
the basis of qualifications and not subject to ecclesiastical endorsement. 
The cost would not be prohibitive and the returns in responsible Chris- 
tian or Jewish and democratic living would be incalculable. 


Such a program of teaching religion descriptively in our public schools 
would have to begin de novo. It could be tried out in communities hav- 
ing a homogeneous religious background. From here, it could move 
out to other communities once it had been demonstrated that religion can 
be taught descriptively without doing violence to the religious beliefs of 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants as well as of those who embrace no 
religious affiliation. The religion of the teacher should be of no more 
concern than her politics or social views. The good teacher will provide 
for her pupils enriching experiences and these are what count in the 
life of the individual. 


The expected result of this practice of teaching non-sectarian religion 
descriptively would be to give to each pupil a deeper and fuller under- 
standing of the contribution which religion has made and is making to 
our culture. It would also make him appreciative of those religions or 
denominations or sects which are foreign to his thinking. It could well 
be the means for solidifying the various elements in our society which 
are so prone to look upon one another with suspicion. The alleviation 
and eventual eradication of religious, racial, and class discrimination 
and prejudice may one day be achieved. If so, the public school will 
be an important factor in bringing about a sympathetic understanding 
of our fellowmen. Herein lies the strength of a functional democracy! 


While many social scientists and academic leaders are among the 
leading proponents of naturalistic humanism, there are also scientists 
who are embracing a mystical belief. One of these is Robert A. Millikan 
of the California Institute of Technology. As his faith becomes the 
faith of other leaders of our land, the democratic way of life—the Ameri- 
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can way of life—will stand as a mighty fortress which no “ism” can 
destroy. Hear him: ‘Personally I believe that essential religion is one 
of the world’s supremest needs, and I believe that one of the greatest 
contributions that the United States ever can, or ever will, make to 
world progress—greater by far than any contribution which we have 
ever made or ever can make to the science of government—will consist 
in furnishing an example to the world of how the religious life of a 
nation can evolve intelligently, wholesomely, inspiringly, reverently, 
completely divorced from all unreason, all superstition, and all un- 
wholesome emotionalism.” 

What organized religion has been unable to achieve may find realiza- 
tion through the medium of our public schools. It should be given its 
chance, once the legal restrictions have been removed. 


12 Quoted in Education. Vol. 64, no. 9. May, 1944. P. 520. 
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The Meaning of Education* 


BY 


OreEN Hutine Baker 


I 


Introduction 
M Y FORMER appearance on this program, taking my turn in the suc- 
cession of my colleagues of the Faculty, was in 1941, three months 
before Pearl Harbor. At that time I spoke on The Christian in the 
World. The subject for this evening is different in its emphasis but I 
hope that it belongs in the same perspective of relevance to our time and 
task. 


At the outset let me disclaim any overt desire to make a case for a 
particular type or theory of education. I have a theory, a rather simple 
one, and have assimilated opinions from many sources to which I make 
grateful acknowledgment, but in this discourse I shall make no refer- 
ence to the psychologies or the so-called “authorities” in the schools of 
educational thought. I am much more concerned about the problems to 
whose solution education ought to contribute in the development of the in- 
dividual and the direction of society. These two interests, in my view, 
are complementary and inseparable. This is the only theory or assump- 
tion with which I start. 

To simplify and make vivid the topics which we shall consider, I have 
adopted a method which is familiar to this company. I have chosen a 
text. But it is not taken from the Bible, although some good options 
are available in that great compendium of basic words for all occasions. 
My text is a book written by Mr. H. G. Wells, and published in 1918 
under the title Joan and Peter with the subtitle The Story of an Edu- 
cation. 


II 
The Story of an Education 


The scenes of the story cover a period of twenty-five years that be- 
gins with Peter’s birth date in 1893 and ends with that memorable year 
of crisis for Britain, 1918, before the armistice. Details must of course 


* Address delivered at the Fall Opening of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
September 11, 1951. 
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be omitted, but the principal characters, the early home environment 
of the children, the national situation, and some complications of the 
plot are necessary to our understanding of the central theme expressed 
in the subtitle. 

Although one may be reluctant to subscribe to a strict determinism, 
it is remarkable how much of a child’s destiny is relatively settled be- 
fore it is born. Heredity provides basic constitution and an environ- 
ment, first mediated through parents, is already prepared. Peter of 
course was subject to the working of these forces. His parents, Arthur 
and Dolly Stubbland, were his first teachers. Arthur came to the task 
of fatherhood out of a Quaker background which had yielded to evangel- 
ical interests that swept over England in the Wesleyan movement. The 
emphasis in his family religion was expressed in more “‘don’ts” than 
“dos”. It was a faith passed on from one generation to another with- 
out renewal and had, in Arthur’s time, lost so much of its vitality that 
he and his sisters, Phoebe and Phyllis, could find nothing in it at all. 


Arthur had a substantial inheritance, product of his father’s industry 
but he himself turned against business. So after a spell at Cambridge 
he adopted art for a career because he thought the world needed bright- 
ening up and he needed an outlet for the creative impulse. The interest 
in art, however, evolved into architecture which, in time, failed to 
achieve dimensions beyond the building of a sturdy house for himself, 
a place called Inglenook. He had other interests, some related to public 
life but mostly to Dolly and the new baby. He took a critical view of 
much that was going on as the old century closed. The ills of the time 
he traced to a faulty education. 


Dolly came from a different background. Her people lived in the 
country. Her father was the Vicar of Long Downport. He might have 
been a liberal in theology. At least he kept all sorts of skeptical books 
in the house. His two sons went to Oxford. One rose to good posi- 
tion in the Indian Civil Service; the other entered reactionary journal- 
ism. The only distinction which the second son attains in the story is 
his position as the father of Joan, to whose mother he was not married. 
Dolly began her education at home. She read skeptical books like 
Renan’s “Life of Christ”, and dipped into the works of Gibbon, Huxley 
and Victor Hugo. “In the main her tendency was historical and her 
temperament romantic. During a certain period of her girlhood, she 
imagined that she was Caesar’s wife. She was present at all his battles 
and when he received one of his many not altogether fatal wounds, she 
led the army. She also stabbed Brutus first! She would go to sleep 
dreaming of Mr. and Mrs. Imperator riding in triumph through the 
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gates of Rome.” When she grew up she wanted more freedom and 
education. She won the argument with her father and went to study 
during the Huxley days at the Royal College of Science in London. She 
met Arthur at an art students’ soireé. He looked strong and masterful. 
She forgot her duty to Caesar and decided to devote her life to art. The 
marriage was approved by everybody, but there was a dispute about 
the ceremony, whether it should be civil or religious. The wedding took 
place in her father’s church and the honeymoon was spent in leisurely 
travel on the continent. 

Arthur and Dolly were deeply in love, but there were times when they 
felt something was lacking in their lives. Peter’s birth, however, united 
them in a new interest. Dolly, with the aid of one servant, soon became 
absorbed in his care, while Arthur elaborated his theory of education 
after the fashion of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Emile. When Peter was 
two, Joan joined the family by adoption, three weeks after her mother’s 
death from the effects of childbirth. 

Phoebe and Phyllis, Arthur’s sisters, belonged to the new age of 
women. Phoebe had a knack for writing. She published numerous 
articles and a book clamoring for the vote. Phyllis tagged along. The 
long reign of Queen Victoria proved something about woman’s capacity 
for public life, but the spinsters forgot that the Queen was also the 
mother of nine children who, in the day of their majority, cost the Em- 
pire nearly a million and a quarter dollars per year. Nevertheless, the 
aunts exclaimed over Peter and insisted that the children should be 
brought up the natural way. Rousseau was their man too. 

Ultimately, however, the main responsibility for Joan and Peter was 
to pass into other hands, the man whom Mr. Wells chose to carry the 
burden of his thesis in the book. This was Oswald Sydenham who in 
his youth had joined the navy and won the Victoria Cross for bravery 
in the bombardment of Alexandria during the days when Britain was 
tightening her control over Suez and Egypt. He picked up a shell which 
fell on the deck of his ship to throw it overboard. It exploded and 
destroyed one side of his face. He presented therefore a face with two 
sides—one his own with a good eye, the other a mass of scar tissue with 
a glass eye, badge of honor for service to his country. 

At one time Oswald had been in love with Dolly but she rejected his 
proposal of marriage. Whereupon he packed himself off to South 
Africa where he had an extended period of activity in the colonial de- 
velopment of that region. 

‘One other person played a part in the early education of Joan and 
Peter—Lady Charlotte Sydenham, Oswald’s aunt. Her husband had 
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left her without children but with a substantial estate and a good income. 
She lived alone with a maid who was also her alter ego. In the story, 
Lady Charlotte stands for the status quo in everything. She rejected 
the new view of women and scorned the socialistic tendencies of the 
time. (Few people see the connection between the political freedom of 
women and socialism. Psychologically, socialism is the application of 
the mother spirit to affairs of state.) Lady Charlotte also had a healthy 
fear of Oswald and a strong sense of duty which often required the aid 
of smelling salts. Above all she was a devoted communicant of the 
Church of England. 

All of these personalities interact according to their peculiar patterns 
to produce the early environment of Joan and Peter and their total 
behavior expresses the character of the outside world that was giving 
birth to the twentieth century. But we need tarry with the story only 
long enough to answer one further question—how Oswald fell heir to 
the children. 

It happened this way. Oswald returned to England. He visited 
Inglenook and was graciously received by Arthur and Dolly. The 
children also accepted him after becoming accustomed to his queer face. 
Peter renamed him for his beloved wooden doll whose face was badly 
chipped on one side. He called the doll ‘““Nobby”. So when he saw 
Oswald, he said “Nobby”. During the visit Dolly thought Oswald’s 
good eye looked accusingly at her. Old emotions stirred and her rela- 
tions with Arthur became strained. After a struggle, the children won 
her decision and she told Oswald the old affair could never be revived. 
In due time he returned to Africa, while Arthur and Dolly, to heal the 
breach between them, went on a second honeymoon, this time to the 
Island of Capri in the Mediterranean. There tragedy overtook them. 
On a venturesome jaunt in a sailboat, they were caught in a storm. The 
boat capsized. Arthur and the skipper disappeared almost immediately. 
Dolly was a good swimmer but she succumbed to the waves a half mile 
from shore. 

When. the wills were read at Inglenook, it was found that Arthur had 
named three guardians, his sisters, and for some strange reason, Lady 
Charlotte. Dolly had named only one, Oswald. Lady Charlotte was 
resting on the continent at the time. Oswald was in Africa. The sisters 
were in possession of the children and proceeded to start their formal 
education. They placed Peter and Joan in a kindergarten where boys 
and girls dressed for freedom and school was mostly play. 

When Lady Charlotte returned, the battle of the guardians began. 
She called at Inglenook. She was shocked by the appearance of the 
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children, especially by the generous exposure of little Joan’s legs. Even 
more horrifying was the fact that neither of the children had been bap- 
tized. She made up her mind that boy and girl must be separated but 
decided to consult her solicitor before acting. He advised against formal 
litigation, but suggested intrigue. 


On the whole, the good Lady made two contributions to the educa- 
tion of Joan and Peter. The first was baptism. By bribery of the maids 
and the enticement of cookies and trinkets, the children were lured first 
to her house, then to the little church nearby. The vicar had been in- 
structed. He read the big words in solemn tone. Peter and Joan were 
solemn too. The vicar was nervous. He had not baptized children 
so large before. He expected trouble and was not disappointed. When 
Peter was lifted up to the font and saw the water, he kicked and gave 
vent to a loud voice, while Joan ran screaming from the sanctuary and 

_ shouted to the maid that they were drowning Peter in the church. 


While the baptism was not exactly a success, Lady Charlotte was 
satisfied with the thought that she had tried to do her duty. Her next 
move came when Peter was ten and Joan eight. She decided the time 
for separation had come. She arranged to have the children abducted 
from their own school. Peter was put in uniform and sent to a typical, 
ungraded institution for boys six to seventeen where there was much 
mouthing of religion and the rod was not spared. Joan was placed with 
a widow, a Mrs. Pybus, who lived alone. At the school, the boys in- 
stantly re-named Peter. First it was “Simon Peter”, then “Simonides”. 
This done, he was challenged to prove himself in a fight. He was doing 
pretty well, mostly by cowing his opponent with threats (a kind of 
psychological warfare) when the call to tea interrupted the proceedings 
and the fight was never finished. But the doctrine of Rousseau had not 
prepared Peter to live in a straight-jacket, and so the inevitable clash 
with the headmaster himself came in due time. Peter was severely pun- 
ished for resisting authority. He solved the problem by running away. 
The friendly hand of the law restored him to Inglenook before uae 
Charlotte could regain control. 

During this period, Aunt Phoebe had not been inactive. Indeed ‘it 
was not in her nature to be passive in any situation. Her solicitor eventu- 
ally terminated the battle of the guardians. He made an investigation 
of the deaths at Capri. By the word of two witnesses who, from a high 
point of land on the island, had seen the accident, he established the fact 
that Dolly’s death was subsequent to Arthur’s. Hence her will pre- 
vailed. This meant that Oswald was the sole guardian of Peter and 
Joan. 
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Thus returning from Africa lame from a wound received in one of 
many recurrent battles, Oswald found himself beginning life at forty 
with legal responsibility for the future of a boy and girl, ten and eight 
respectively. With kindly forbearance, seasoned with rejection of all 
her ideas, he left Lady Charlotte with her alter ego and the smelling salts. 
The Stubbland sisters continued in temporary charge of the children. 


III 
Education as the Development of Imagination 

Oswald had ideas about education. In an early conversation with 
Arthur he had seriously questioned Emile as the final word of wisdom. 
He believed that education requires a controlling purpose, and is not 
just growing up without a sense for meaning and objective; that life 
without a cause cannot attain rational fulfillment. He believed also that 
the individual must find that meaning for himself in relations with the 
actual world and make his career a freely given service whose major 
reward is the advancement of mankind in some concrete way. For him, 
the one over-arching purpose was the destiny and world mission of the 
British Empire. But he was not a blind devotee of a national idol. 
On the contrary, he was exceedingly critical of much that was afoot at 
the beginning of the century. Britain had reached the zenith of his- 
tory, the wealthiest nation in the world on whose boundaries the sun 
never set. The “Diamond Jubilee” of the good Queen in 1897 was still 
a triumphant memory. All of the Dominions had paraded in London 
in a panoply of color and power, culmination of the statesmanship and 
conquests of Gladstone and Disraeli. The little island had become a 
great brain of enterprise operating a network of sea lanes that circled 
the globe. The common man lived out of a largess of good food and 
raiment, though poverty was far from absent. The London slums were 
notorious. The labor movement in reaction was developing leadership. 
Oswald sensed new forces at work. The first Chamberlain was Colonial 
Secretary. Balfour had come, Asquith was in the offing and a stocky 
Welshman, Lloyd George, was moving into politics on a wave of liberal- 
ism. To keep the good times, protectionism was being advocated by 
men high in government. “Make the foreigner pay” was their slogan. 
Oswald, an ardent free-trader, was opposed to these trends. Dimly he 
saw the handwriting on the wall in the “coarsening of the Imperial 
idea”. The Empire must be preserved but the conquered peoples must 
be developed for their own sakes also. Exploitation must at least be 
enlightened and the model of the Thames ought to become a pattern 
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for a world order. In such perspective he went forth to find schools fit 
to educate a boy and a girl for their rendezvous with British destiny. 


He made the rounds of the secondary schools like an African ex- 
plorer testing the ground he walked on before he trusted it. His mood 
alternated between hope of finding what he wanted and anger at what 
actually existed. He put the headmasters through a catechism of his 
own devising. “What sort of boy are you trying to make? How will 
he differ from an uneducated boy? I don’t mean in manners; I mean 
how will he differ in imagination? Yes—I said—imagination. Don’t 
you know that education is building up imagination . . . . Then what 
is education doing? Why Latin and Greek? Do you expect my ward 
to read or write or speak these languages? You want these lads to 
know English? Then why isn’t Chaucer good enough? What will 
my ward learn about Africa and India? Are there any Indian boys 
here? How about Garibaldi and Italy, Germany, Russia, Spain and 
the others? How about Darwin, anthropology and British labor? How 
much of the world do you bring into the classroom?” Then would come 
the climactic question: How about leadership for the Empire? “The 
Empire—our reality. This greatness of ours beyond the seas.” The 
schoolmasters were stumped by that one and bluffed an answer. We 
hope to “engender a general goodwill’ one of them said. 


After these ventures, Oswald often reflected upon Germany. Here 
was a nation, ruled by William II, grandson of the English Queen ; 
a nation fenced in and pressing against its boundaries; a nation 
nurtured on the “blood and iron” of Bismarck, efficient, and educating 
its youth with a sense of destiny. No, Oswald did not want that for 
Peter. Neither did he want the manners of the English gentleman bred 
in schools which housed intellectual laziness in Tudor and Gothic styles. 
The architecture impressed him but he saw the sham of it all. It was 
a mask to hide internal emptiness, confusion bordering on chaos, the 
counterfeit of reality. Boys walled in were fiddling with the classics 
while fires destined to burst into world conflagration smouldered under 
their feet. Oswald wanted education for civilized living; for the con- 
quest of man; for a family of nations of which Britain stood as the 
symbol. In this the classics would have a place, but what was needed 
most was an organizing purpose, the drive of meanings which make 
learning more exciting than the pleasant games of which a boy dreams 
while he studies Latin in a cloister. 

Oswald, of course, could not find a school made to order. He thought 
of a tutor but immediately rejected the idea. He had a profound dis- 
taste for solitary education. To him a tutor was a kind of mental maid 
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or valet. “A man who is cheap enough to devote all his time to one 
boy can have very little that is worth imparting to anybody.” Besides 
“education is socialization . . . the process of making the unsocial 
individual a citizen. Individualism is after all a by-path in the his- 
tory of life. Every mammal begins by being dependent and social ; even 
the tiger comes out of a litter. The litter is brotherhood. Every mother 
is a collectivist for her brood. A herd, a tribe, a nation is only a fam- 
ily. All our education is a prolongation and elaboration of family asso- 
ciation, forced upon us by the continually growing danger of the con- 
tinually growing destructiveness of our kind.” With such thoughts, 
Oswald chose White Court at Margate for Peter because the headmas- 
ter there had more sense than he could find elsewhere. For Joan, 
Aunt Phyllis selected Highmorton, private school for girls. 


The schoolmasters of course had their defenses. Their curricula were 
determined by the universities, by what Oxford and Cambridge de- 
manded for the entrance examination. The statement which appealed to 
Oswald most came from Mackinder of White Court. It expressed the 
honest frustration of a liberal mind trying to work in a system that 
enslaved his powers. Of particular interest was Mackinder’s comments 
on religious teaching. Oswald had said that his wards were “practically 
Godless”. This was an inference from an early conversation with Joan 
when she had the initiative. “Mrs. Pybus said”, Joan remarked, “that 
everyone who doesn’t believe there’s a God goes straight to Hell”. “I 
don’t believe there’s a God . . . and Peter knows there isn’t.” 
Oswald mused and asked “Do you think Peter has looked everywhere ?” 
Then he saw the real point and added, “One thing is sure, Joan, there 
is no Hell, which is a pity, because it would be nice to think of this Mrs. 
Pybus of yours going there. There’s nothing more dreadful than the 
dreadful things in life.” Joan was silent for a long time and then came 
up with one of those unanswerable children’s questions that stops all 
conversation. “But if there isn’t a Hell . . . what does God do? 

Mr. Mackinder took up the subject. “If a little boy”, he observed, 
“has grown up in a home, in the sort of home which one might describe 
as God-fearing, if he has not only heard of God but seen God as a liv- 
ing influence upon the people about him, then—then I admit, you have 
something real. He will believe in God. He will know God. God is 
a faith. In men. Such a boy’s world will fall into shape about the idea 
of God .. . . For all other boys, God, for all practical purposes does 
not exist; . . . . and if he is to come into their lives at all he must 
come in from the outside—a discovery like a mighty rushing wind. 
Until that happens you must build the soul on pride, on honor, on the 
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decent instincts. It is all you have. And the less they hear about God 
the better. They will not understand. It will be a cant to them—a kind 
of indelicacy. The two greatest things in the world have been the most 
vulgarized. God and sex. If I could have my way I would have no 
religious services for my boys at all.” My Sycamore, Oswald’s solici- 
tor, who also had a layman’s idea of religion and education, put the 
issue more bluntly to Lady Charlotte one day. “Schools which have no 
claims to any other merit can always pass themselves off as severely 
religious. Perhaps the truth is that all bad schools profess orthodoxy 
rather than that orthodoxy makes bad schools. Nowadays, it is religion 
that is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 


Oswald was always prospecting the schools ahead of Peter. Next 
he chose Caxton which had scientific laboratories and a geological 
museum. It seemed good to see some of the world imported into a 
school. Cambridge and Oxford were put through the sieve of the 
catechism. At St. Giles College the interview was with the senior tutor 
who brought up something new. “Have you seen Ruskin College 
founded by Vrooman of Chicago? Surely a good Teutonic name from 
Chicago is modern enough to satisfy anyone”, said the tutor. “It is a 
college of real workingmen of the Trade Union leader type, the actual 
horny-handed article.” Oswald was interested and investigated but 
found Ruskin shriveling up like a shrub transplanted from foreign soil, 
unable to take sustenance from the new habitat. Finally he settled for 
Trinity and Peter began to dig deep into studies of biology. He had 
always wanted to know what was inside of cats and canaries. Joan 
entered Newton Hall a year later to counteract the mischief which femi- 
nine illiteracy can do in the world, especially at state parties where great 
affairs are negotiated with foreign powers. But mighty forces behind 
the scenes were pushing the nations toward August 1914. Before 
graduation came at Cambridge, the grey armies of Cousin William were 
marching into France. Peter joined the air force and Joan the ‘““Woman’s 
Auxiliary”. It was Peter’s fate to be shot down and hospitalized. He 
recovered and was reassigned to other air duty over London. Again 
he was shot down and placed on inactive duty for the remainder of the 
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IV 
Summary of Implications 


In this resumé of a story that consumes nearly 600 pages, I have 
taken some liberties with the text by selecting certain episodes for 
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emphasis. It remains now to bring together in a kind of summary and 
focus some of the implications related to the meaning of education. 

First of all it is clear that education is a process including all the 
experiences of the individual from birth onward. It is also clear that 
basically education is nurture as Horace Bushnell suggested a century 
ago. Education is not synonymous with training, a term we have taken 
over from Pavlov and animal psychology. We train dogs but we edu- 
cate children. Human beings are fed by their relations with their kind 
and the world, and these are organized internally to produce the mind 
just as food is synthesized to make body cells. Of particular importance 
are the child’s early relations with adults. Peter at four had already 
become a keen observer of people. On the occasion of Lady Charlotte’s 
first visit to Inglenook, he noticed that she had a conspicuous “whisker” 
growing in a little red mole on her cheek. In that he was identifying 
an object by the marks which differentiate it from other similar objects. 
This is the basis of definition. When he saw Oswald’s face, he instant- 
ly connected it with the battered wooden doll. This is an achievement 
of very great significance in the story of the mind. When a child notes 
identities in different objects and puts them together in verbal symbols 
he has engaged in abstraction, or generalization. In this we have the 
insight of the poet, the hypothesis of the scientist, the concepts of the 
philosopher. To put it bluntly, when Peter said “Uncle Nobby”, he 
was implicitly poet, scientist, and philosopher. It is this capacity for 
abstraction that makes man man. Education is “building up imagina- 
tion”. 

A second focus of our thought pertains to the two crucial problems 
which must be solved in some way by all human beings—the problem 
of vocation and the problem of love. Self-preservation and the perpetu- 
ation of the race are Nature’s inescapable imperatives. To use a figure, 
they are the two basic chords which structure the foundation of the song 
of life, uniting man and woman in the quest of an ultimate harmony 
to be made out of the two most distinct opposites in the world. It is 
here again that we discover the uniqueness of man, speaking generically 
now. This harmony does not exist ready-made in the instincts as in the 
ant and the bee, or the pack and the herd. The instincts in us provide 
only the drive, the primordial energy for our venture. We must learn 
to be human. That is our glory and our hope. Our frustration is that 
we stop learning when the comforts of success overtake us. To learn 
or not to learn—that is the ever-recurrent question. 


Love and vocation are not learned in transmitted formulas, though 
they may be helped by them. Reverting to our figure, one must take 
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the basic elements and try them out in various combinations until one 
finds the right key, the key that will most fully express the latent music 
in the soul. This is what goes on in adolescence, gateway to adulthood. 
It is at this point that I pay high tribute to Mr. Wells. In his chapter 
on adolescence he achieves by the insights of the artist something beyond 
anything I have found in the formal psychologies that deal with the sub- 
ject. Peter and Joan, of course, are shaped to a story, but they are 
real boy and real girl, and never more real than in their struggles to find 
an aim and a mate. They came to these problems at the beginning of 
the post-Victorian age. Silence and taboo were going. Feminism was 
well on its way, fostered by Susan B. Anthonies like Aunt Phoebe. 
Co-education was gaining ground. Sex was being discussed, albeit still 
furtively and in distorted social contexts. Peter is pictured as the con- 
ventional male, dominant, sure of himself, ready to take the liberties 
the new type of girl allowed, though never quite without honor. He 
goes from “date” to “date” and finally to a “steady” which the reader 
hopes he will not marry. It is with Joan, however, that the author at- 
tains the magnificence of art and reality. She has everything—physical 
beauty, a figure to catch the male eye and make it blink, grace, social 
charm, and mental vitality. The record is a cardiograph of the beating 
of a girl’s heart with all the familiar alternations of hope and despair. 
The final crisis came when on a party date with a man somewhat older 
than she, and whom she had known for some time, the pair detached 
themselves for a walk alone. The man became bold and direct. He 
ended by telling her that he knew her father, and that she had been 
born out of wedlock. He thought it was wonderful that in her own 
origin she had defied the conventions of society—excellent example of 
how instinct rationalizes itself to gain advantage. Joan drew back from 
the abyss. From snatches of conversation at home she had sensed that 
there was a difference between her and Peter in the family relations. 
She had concluded that she was his half sister. So after the party, she 
hastened to Aunt Phyllis. She asked for the truth and got it, a long 
delayed duty of the good Aunt. 

Joan was now nineteen. She had to take her bearings anew. She 
remembered the new philosophy a chum at school had expounded. The 
gist of it was: a girl must pick her man, not just wait for him to come 
around. Peter, she felt, had always been hers, but he had the feelings 
of a brother and now seemed settled on another. Nevertheless she_ 
planned her campaign and, after Peter was wounded in battle, won it. 
Thus adolescence negotiated the rapids and moved into the quieter but 
still difficult waters of adult responsibility. 
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With respect to vocation, the great truth is that purpose absolutely 
controls and involves more than competency in an occupation or profes- 
sion. One must live responsively to all social relations as a citizen. 
There is a vocation of man that transcends all particular jobs. 


Oswald sat one day on the steps at Cambridge engaging in a most 
poignant and searching meditation on the fate of the Empire. As I read 
the passage, I recalled a brilliant essay written early in the century by 
Woodrow Wilson, one of the greatest teachers Princeton ever had. Mr. 
Wilson was discussing the way a young man “finds himself”, a phrase 
much used at that time in thinking about the problems of youth. Well, 
“how does a young man find himself ?”, he asks. The answer is simple: 
by discovering his relations to the world. I remember when that hap- 
pened to me. It was during my first year at the old Seminary on Alex- 
ander Street. It came in a course called “The Social Basis of the Chris- 
tian Life”. The main assignment was to write an analysis of the socio- 
religious philosophy of Walter Rauschenbusch who had entered upon 
immortality the year before I began my studies. The little tidy world 
T had lived in before the war had gone to pieces, the church with it. 
Rauschenbusch helped me to put it together again, not by picturing re- 
ligion as a secluded hope under a Gothic arch but by showing its active 
relevance to the affairs of men “where cross the crowded ways of life’. 
That was my orientation. Others played important parts in my educa- 
tion but it was from that vision that I drew incentive to study and to 
think. 

A third focus in our thought relates to teaching. The teacher stands 
in the direct line of succession to parents, though he can never displace 
them or change what they have done. But if a teacher is to do a good 
job of nurturing he must have something in his larder. He must be a 
well-stocked mind himself. He must know the field which his contract 
with a school requires and the sources of that segment of knowledge 
for which he is responsible. But here we face a danger. Modern teach- 
ers have become the victims of a necessary evil called specialization. 
Sometimes I think our schools are like the assembly line in a factory. 
The student is passed along, so to speak, from one specialist to another, 
given the treatment prepared for him at various stages, and finally 
polished off with a diploma or a degree. Specialization as a kind of 
division of labor needed in formal education is not bad, but it may 
degenerate into a disease called specialism. That is to say that a special- 
ist may become malformed mentally by eating too much of one thing, 
just as a man can become malformed physically by eating too much of 
one thing, carbohydrates, for example. In the latter case he develops a 
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bulge in his mid-section, in the former, a bulge in his head. Sometimes 
a compensatory act of nature, to maintain some semblance of physiolog- 
ical symmetry, produces a bulge in both places. The symptoms of this 
disease, specialism, are easily recognized. It begins by isolating a seg- 
ment of human knowledge which is enhanced by a Ph.D. dissertation. In 
its acute stage, the victim becomes progressively blind to everything 
not represented in his specialty. If unchecked the disease will finally 
attain malignancy in the obsession that the specialty contains all the 
knowledge a student needs, or the most important knowledge. This is 
also the communicable stage of the disease and may produce an epidemic 
of little bulges growing all over the campus. One of my associates in 
a workshop on theological education at Evanston two years ago called 
this tendency “departmental imperialism”. Like all imperialisms, if we 
may suffer the exaggeration for a moment, it plays havoc with freedom. 
Surely teachers, of all people, should know the plain lesson of evolution 
and anthropology. It is the specialized animal that becomes extinct, 
that finally succumbs to its own “trained incapacity”, to use the phrase 
of Thorstein Veblen. Man has attained his place in nature because he 
restricted specialization to one organ, namely, the foot. This had to 
take place if he was to walk erect. The erect position, by force of 
gravity, shaped the primate skull into more globular form and made 
room for the brain to grow. Man is a generalized animal, which means 
that with the bigger brain he has learned to make the old tools do better 
work. It is this fact that makes freedom so important to him. He is 
constantly impelled to express himself in newer and better ways. Hence 
the cry “Give me liberty or give me death”, a saying whose true origin 
is more psychological than political. Specialism means subjection to 
the experts, to authority, enforced limitation, restricting imagination. 
Oswald listening to the sales talks of the schoolmasters wryly remarked 
“You believe in your schools for the same reason a cobbler believes in 
leather. It’s what you have in stock.” 

Sometimes an educator does another peculiar thing. Uncertain and 
confused about his aims, but desiring to justify himself and win his 
patrons and pupils, he undertakes to show how well what he is offering 
is adapted to their good. This self-conscious approach has the ab- 
surdity of a host who, with his guests at the dinner table, would give 
a lecture on the virtues of the food before them. “See this dish,” he says. 
“It has vitamin A—good for you! That has vitamin B. Over there 
are C and D, and then come X, Y, Z! This curriculum, you see, is 
the Alpha and Omega of everything that will make you sound and 
whole.” The wise teacher will forego all this. His watchword, if he 
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has one, will be the invitation of the Psalmist, “O taste and see!” It 
is no accident that the phrase, “good taste”, has so often done duty in 
designating a discriminating and educated mind. 

Another matter connected with teaching should be mentioned. In 
former times, teachers talked about discipline, an excellent word, but 
it fell into disrepute because it came to represent the arbitrary im- 
position of the teacher’s will upon the pupils. Nowadays we have a 
better way of looking at the problem. The whole subject can be 
covered by saying that it is the teacher’s obligation to see that the 
pupil learns up to his maximum capacity. I remember well the occa- 
sion that taught me this lesson. I was teaching a course in the Bible 
to a class of high school juniors many years ago. When the end of 
the term came and I had to set down the grades, I was puzzled about 
one boy who had been present every day and had put forth real 
effort, but whose work was much below that of all his classmates. I 
went to the principal and put the matter before him. His reply inspired 
me. He said “That boy has an I.Q. of 80. He is the third child we 
have had from that family. When the problem came up with the first 
child, our faculty met and discussed it. We decided to let him go on, 
and if he did his best, we would graduate him.” There are teachers 
who would be shocked at the thought of giving the same kind of diploma 
to the dull pupil and to the bright one. The criterion of this principal, 
however, was that both must do their best. Only a neurotic perfec- 
tionism can disagree with that. Did not the Great Teacher say some- 
thing about requiring much of him who hath much, with the implication 
that he who hath little, of him little will be expected? Long before 
our mental testers appeared on the scene, did not Jesus, in a simple 
story, classify the types of human minds—the dull, rigid, unresponsive 
mind; the shallow mind, content with superficialities ; the conglomerate 
mind ruled by the passing fancy of impulse and emotion; the integrated, 
rational mind bringing forth thirty, sixty, and a hundredfold? Can 
any modern psychologist do better than that? Long before we developed 
our caste system that makes a cult of scholars and deceives students 
with grades, diplomas, and degrees, did not Jesus set up a single 
standard by which to judge the ultimate, living product—“By their fruits 
ye shall know them”? I am inclined to think that we cannot improve 
upon Jesus as an educator. Teaching is art and science is only its 
handmaid. For me the whole issue of the teacher’s responsibility can 
be put in a sentence which survives from an address given by a young 
minister to high school students more than forty years ago. He was 
talking about friends and ended by suggesting that our teachers are 
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our best friends. We had some misgivings about that at the moment 
but he clinched the argument by defining a friend. “He is my friend,” 
he said, “who makes me do what I can,’ Being that kind of friend, 
however, requires much more pains, much more skill, much more 
conscience than assigning to a student one of the first six letters of 
the alphabet with a plus or minus here and there, or choosing some 
figure from a probability curve. It is in our grading systems that we 
see much of our educational ineptitude. There is no other problem 
that makes me sit down oftener to repent in sackcloth and ashes. No 
teacher is competent to judge a student’s educational progress if he 
cannot appraise his own contribution on some basis other than an inven- 
tory of what he has in stock. 


But it is easy to exaggerate the role of the teacher in education. 
Oswald interrogated Peter about his teachers and found most of them 
wanting. Many of the important questions in the minds of youth, he 
observed, are not mentioned in the classroom. Peter, however, had his 
own views on the subject. “The masters are there”, he said, “and a boy 
ought to use them”, and then he added, “after all it’s the school that 
educates.”’ That’s a fine point. A school is more than classrooms and 
teachers. It is a learning situation which involves access to books, the 
clash of minds in clubs and fraternities, and last but not least, the give 
and take of that great American institution, the “bull session” which 
goes deep into the night and fills the crevices of the curriculum, some- 
times with froth, but often with solid meat and drink. He’s a poor 
student who wants his teachers to give him all the answers, or to give 
him direct answers at all. That’s living by authority and chaining 
imagination. Let boys and girls, particularly young people, eat well of 
the curricular menu and then exercise their own mental muscles to 
keep the fat off the brain. 

One other episode in Mr. Wells’ story will have special interest for 
this audience—how Peter came to religion. Mr. Mackinder of White 
Court had said that if a child does not see God in the actual relations 
of family life, he cannot know God at all except from the outside, 
through discovery “like a mighty rushing wind”. That was what 
happened to Peter. In his delirium at the hospital in France, he met 
the Lord God and had a long talk with Him. Like Job, he chided 
God for his poor management of the world. Why “this appalling waste 
—the waste of material, the waste of us, the waste of everything. 
There’s no sense in it all. Why don’t you exert yourself’, said Peter. 
The Lord God listened patiently and replied, “If you don’t like the 
world, change it, and if you haven’t the will to change it, you have no 
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right to criticize it. I have given you freedom, but in fairness to all, 
I have made the man in Potsdam free too, and he has ideas about 
changing the world. Exert yourself”, said God. It was a long discourse 
but Peter finally came out with the idea that God is the Great Experi- 
menter trying to educate man, but men are indolent and lack imagina- 
tion. They become bored by peace, surfeited with comfort, and take 
to war to satisfy the instincts. In the day of false success they stop 
learning. We can never have world peace until we have a world purpose 
uniting the nations in the vocation of man. Peace is not an end itself. 

Here our thought comes to the final issue. In this venture, I stood 
with Mr. Wells at the dawn of the century contemplating the fate of 
the Empire. Then, somewhat in his mood, I meditated on the situation 
a half century later, 1950. Where is the Empire now? Where the 
pound sterling that once set the standard for the markets of the world? 
Where the table of Victorian plenty? These questions opened other 
doors of history. Israel was taken captive in 586 B. C. Alexander’s 
empire faded. Rome fell. Now Britain in decline. But I looked again. 
From the dreams of the prophets of the Exile came Jesus. Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Pericles made Greece the teacher of the West. Out 
of the shadows of the Dark Ages rose Augustine’s “City of God”. 
Now through Chaucer, Shakespeare, Ruskin, Arnold, and a hundred 
kindred spirits—statesmen, jurists, historians, scientists—Britain enters 
immortality. Paradise Lost is regained in the insight of the seers who 

Assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 
Though physical boundaries may contract and disappear, there will 
always be an England in the imagination that gave birth to the “Parlia- 
ment of man, the Federation of the world.” 

And now emerging from adolescence, power-conscious America is 
sorely tempted to take the age-old path of imperialism. The test of 
history is at hand. Probably no nation ever received a richer bounty 
from the hand of God than ours, or developed its resources with more 
ingenuity and wasted them with greater profligacy. When the day of 
our material decline comes, as it surely will, what will we have taught 
the world? What will survive? That is the question. We know the 
answer, but can we live by it? Man made in the image of God is spirit 
and only the things of the spirit outlast the corrosion of time. The last 
great challenge that comes to men and nations is the challenge to over- 
come success. That requires imagination. Education is the conquest 
of the instincts by the development and refinement of imagination. 
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Annual Report of the Librarian 


THEODORE Louris Trost 
May 1, 1951—April 30, 1952 


To the President of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as Librarian 
of the Divinity School for the year ending April 30, 1952. 

The seminary library is the center in which detailed records of all 
that has been accomplished in the field of religion are not only as- 
sembled, but these records are also reduced to order by bibliography 
which is, functionally speaking, but the systematic process by which 
man finds his way about in the world of books that he has created. 
Nor is the seminary library merely a reservoir of information from 
which one can draw at will the particular facts and ideas that one needs 
at the moment. It is, in itself, a potent educative agency. 

The library should be the coordinating center of the institution. 
It has been described as “a place from which ideas which call for 
action should radiate to the departments of instruction, not simply 
a place where ideas originating with the departments converge.” 

The librarian’s task as I see it may be listed as follows: 

(1) To provide the necessary books and periodicals. 

(2) To make sure that the physical plant is administered in such a 
way that it will yield a maximum of service and comfort at a reasonable 
cost. 

(3) To surround himself with the necessary assistance in the form 
of a trained personnel in the particular skills required. 

(4) To furnish interpretive apparatus in the form of catalogues, 
classification systems, and bibliographic aids which will lead the student 
and faculty member to the information and knowledge they seek. 

(5) And to integrate all the activities of the library with the teaching 
process of the seminary. 

To do this requires that the librarian be familiar with educational 
method and understand the teaching process, its aims, objectives, and 
difficulties. Only by understanding what the professor is attempting 
to do, will the librarian be able to fit the library and its resources 
into the educational pattern of the seminary in such a way that its 
contribution will have the maximum effect. 
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A theological seminary earns its reputation not upon what it does 
for its students and alumni but rather upon what it does to them. In 
this the seminary library plays a major role, and, under the Greater 
Development Program of the Divinity School, will play even a greater 
role. 


ACQUISITIONS 


During the past fiscal year the number of accessions amounted to 
1,122 volumes of which 135 were gifts and 246 were bound periodicals. 
Total accessions as of April 30th, 1952, number 90,322 volumes. 
Added to this figure are some 20,000 volumes in the Samuel Colgate 
Baptist Historical Collection, bringing the total number of volumes 
in the library to 110,322 volumes. 

Dr. Hal Earl Norton, minister of the First Congregational Church 
of Baraboo, Wisconsin, who two years ago presented to the Library 
his collection of the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, and who 
last year gave us his collection of the Warrack Lectures on Preaching, 
has again presented numerous books in that field to be added to the 
“Hal Earl Norton Memorial Collection” which is housed in the Reading 
Room. 

The outstanding addition to the library is a copy of the “Bruce 
Roger’s Bible” which was presented to the Divinity School by Mr. B. 
D. Zevin, president of the World Publishing Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and by Mr. J. Roy Albany, a member of the Class of 1944, and 
a business associate of Mr. Zevin. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 


Miss Sayre reports that a total of 843 titles were classified during 
the year. The 4,019 cards filed in the official catalogue represent 2,866 
new cards, 795 temporary cards, and 358 replacements. In addition, 
1,229 cards were filed in the shelf list catalogue (885 new cards, 332 


replacement cards, and 42 miscellaneous cards), or a grand total of 
5,378 cards filed. 


REPAIRING AND BINDING 


Miss Cook’s report indicates that 1,626 books were marked or 
remarked during the twelve months period. The number of periodicals 
bound commercially amounted to 246. Thirty-four volumes were bound 
in red rope board in our workroom, The repairing of damaged and 
worn books is also a responsibility of Miss Cook as is also the filing 
of Library of Congress proof sheets, and the maintenance of the 
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Divinity School Scrap Book for the Public Relations Department. She 
also serves at the Loan Desk each noon hour during the school year. 
This is all done on a half-time basis since Miss Cook likewise devotes 
half-time to the Colgate Baptist Historical Collection. 


SERVICE 

Use of the Library and Reading Room continues to grow. Circula- 
tion figures which a year ago showed an increase of 16%, amounted to 
17,544 volumes, or an increase of 5%. The total number of overnight 
reserve books amounted to 5,628, or an increase of 19%. The number 
of closed reserve books circulated increased from 5,006, to 6,807, or 26%. 
The large number of books kept on closed reserve has added greatly to 
the duties of the Loan Desk librarian, Miss Eleanor M. Lussow, who 
is also charged with the reference and circulation responsibilities. This 
she did effectively without the part-time assistance which was formerly 
available and should be restored. Evening attendance which showed 
an increase of 29% a year ago, rose from 3,265 to 3,829 persons, or 


12%. 


STAFF 


There have been no changes in the regular library staff during the 
past year. Miss Ethel F. Sayre, our cataloguer, continues to serve 
well in a part-time capacity. Miss Eleanor M. Lussow, reference 
librarian, continues to render helpful service to members of the student 
body, the faculty, and the public. In addition, Miss Lussow is charged 
with the responsibilities of the Loan Desk, including the keeping of 
circulation statistics. 

Mrs. Dorothy H. Robinson (Mrs. Donald A. Robinson) has again 
served as typist and secretary. The position of part-time assistant at 
the Loan Desk remains unfilled because of continued inability to obtain 
a suitable worker. 

Student assistants include Messers. Nicholas G. Sileo, stack clerk, 
and Robert J. Lacker and William Hayes as evening Loan Desk assist- 
ants. Mr. Hayes was appointed in September, 1951, succeeding Mr. 
Louis A. Sealey who did not return to school in the fall. In January, 
1952, Mr. Lacker found it necessary to resign and his position has 
since been filled by Mr. Richard A. Fitch, a second year student. 


EXHIBITS 
The Library cooperated with other libraries and agencies to make 
possible a unique exhibit on church art entitled “Church Art Treasures 
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in Rochester” which was on display at the Art Gallery in October of 
last year. The exhibit was sponsored by the Council of Church Women 
of Rochester and Monroe County. Members of the Jewish, Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant communions participated in making 
the display possible. 

The current display is one of Bible manuscript leaves, Bibles in 
translation, and the “Bruce Roger’s Bible” referred to above. 


LookInGc AHEAD 


Once again it is recommended that definite plans be undertaken 
for the completion of the stack room in order to house more suitably 
the Samuel Colgate Historical Collection which is located temporarily 
on the lower level of the stack room. The regular library collection is 
rapidly becoming over-crowded while the Historical Collection continues 
to expand. The problem of space has become steadily more pressing. 
It was recommended last year that the amount of $5,000 be set aside 
annually for the next several years for the purpose of completing the 
stack room. Such a recommendation is made again at this time. 


It is my conviction that our Divinity School should provide honor 
studies for those students who have shown intellectual ability and 
demonstrated initiative and willingness to accept responsibility. The 
purpose of such honor work would be to stimulate and develop self 
direction in the students who are qualified to acquire it. After two 
years of prescribed courses it appears that the third year would be 
the logical time for such students to engage in a program of individual- 
ized education under the direction of the faculty. The resources of 
the library would play a major role in such a program—a program 
that might well play an important role in the Centennial Development 
Program of the Divinity School. 

Finally, it is hoped that a series of lectures on the use of the 
library and in bibliographic training be provided for first year students. 
Such lectures at the beginning of the seminarian’s course would prove 
helpful not only to students in the preparation of papers but likewise 
to members of the faculty charged with reading the assigned papers. 


In conclusion, I desire to express my gratitude to members of the 
library staff who have carried on so well their respective tasks under 
conditions that have at times been difficult. 


ay 


Annual Report of the Curator 


THEODORE Louts Trost 
May 1, 1951—April 30, 1952 


To the President of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my fourth annual report as 
Curator of the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection for the 
year ending April 30th, 1952. 

The Collection received 626 copies of State Annuals, Association 
Minutes, Society Reports, and college catalogues which have been 
recorded and filed. Over 250 periodicals, foreign and domestic, are 
regularly received as well as fifty-six Baptist church school publications. 
Exchanges of duplicate material have been continued with several college 
and historical libraries. The amount of correspondence in connection 
with the Collection continues to grow, including requests for geneaologi- 
cal information. 

It is gratifying to note that an increased number of students have 
made use of the Collection during the present school year. Among the 
persons doing research work were the Messers. Anderson and Knight 
of McMaster University who spent a week working in the Collection 
in the preparation of a history of early Baptist Mission churches in 
Canada. Dr. and Mrs. L. E. Froom of Washington, D. C., spent three 
days carrying on researches on Prophecy as found among Adventists, 
Millerites, Mormons, and other sects. Thirty items were photostated for 
further research. Mr. Duane Davis, a graduate student from Alfred 
University, spent three days working in the Collection gathering ma- 
terial and the lives and activities of early Baptist leaders. The Reverend 
Shields T. Hardin, minister of the North Orange Baptist Church of 
Orange, New Jersey, spent two days collecting biographical data on the 
pioneer members of the Colgate family. The 1952 Convocation preacher, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, expressed interest in the Collection and 
upon seeing it stated that he was “glad it was here since it would now 
be more available for research.” 

Miss Cook continues to serve as assistant in a half-time capacity, 
giving half-time also to the library. Except for the assistance of Miss 
Janice Carter during the summer months and that of Mrs. Y. T. Z. 
New during September and October, 1951, very little additional help 
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was available. The services of a part-time typist and some student help 
is urgently needed. In the Librarian’s report to the President, the 
completion of the stack room is again recommended in order to provide 
a more suitable housing for this most valuable Collection. 

Alumni and friends of the Divinity School are urged to take an active 
part in helping to keep the Collection up to date in order to assure its 
usefulness to posterity. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


As of April 25, 1952 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
Treasurer 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 
Fiscal Agent 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST CO. 
Investment Supervisors 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Auditors 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the books and records of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York for the fiscal year ended 
April 25, 1952. 


The Securities and Mortgages were verified by a certified detailed 
statement from the Fiscal Agent (Security Trust Company), cash 
on deposit by direct communication from the banks. 


The disbursements were substantiated by approved vouchers, and 
are in agreement with the financial books. 


The receipts from Investments were recorded on the books as 
reported on monthly statements of deposit from the Fiscal Agent, 
Security Trust Company. The receipts from rents, tuition and mis- 
cellaneous sources were not verified in detail, for record of each 
item. We did make a test of receipts as recorded in the receipt book 
to cash book and daily deposits with Bank. 


It is our opinion that the Balance Sheet, and supporting schedules, 
properly set forth the financial condition at April 25, 1952, and the 
operating results for the fiscal year then ended. 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Gentlemen: 
During the past year the funds of the Society increased $122,208.48, as follows: 

Endowinent bumdsy ie tea Con ee + $18,977.75 
Gift to Rauschenbusch Lectureship Fund + $100.00 
Loss on securities sold ................ — 14,327.25 
From Current Funds for Reserves ..... + 33,205.00 
eOtAISER Sees sr iain ae arr ae et ss + $18,977.75 

The Centennial Development Fund .................... + 120,548.16 

Current. Pundsics pe ees ee tos a ke eee een — 17,317.43 
Student Deposits (schedule 5) ......... — 1,683.19 
Current Restricted Gifts (schedule 5) .. — 703.75 
Unexpended income from .............. — 512.60 


Restricted Endowment Funds (schedule 5) 
Designated for non-recurring 1952 Ex- 


PETISem SCHedttles 5) Mmbecn ite yee ney: + 13,100.00 
Retained Current Income—transferred to 
Endowment for investment ........... — 27,585.00 
Current year’s operating income (sched- 
THATS? 150 oa Be ne en ce ae a =F 67.11 
AWey el Syce cite Goin em tae en AER — $17,317.43 
proralelncreasecot alin snnds eae. 40 secu career Gastie is + $122,208.48 


Exclusive of the increase in The Centennial Fund, which is of course expendable, 
very minor changes have taken place in the composite picture of the other funds. 

The decrease in Current Funds with the accompanying increase in Endowment 
Funds is mainly the result of transferring temporarily idle, but earmarked, funds 
from Current Funds for purposes of investment. This will result in a slightly 
larger investment income. 

Increase of $120,548.16 in The Centennial Fund is represented by: 


Receipts during the year 


Gitte meee NA ce Fortes oS ae, any er lo rtavetcors $153,451.35 

Interest on unexpended balance ............. 4,466.00 $157,917.35 
Disbursements during the year 

Campaign Expertise prem eiie anos tute 9,307.19 

Developmertee rogram ere re ae ee 28,062.00 37,369.19 
Net. Increaseace ere eee ee ay ne ese eee $120,548.16 


The Society’s income and expense for the year were fairly well in line with the 
forecast made at this time last year. At that time operating income (schedule B-1) 
was budgeted at $232,480. The actual figure totaled $234,000. Total expense was 
budgeted at $272,680. The actual results showed a total of $255,000. This dis- 
crepancy was the result of overestimating the first year’s expense of The Develop- 
ment Program, which cost $28,062 against an estimated cost of $42,200. In most 
of the other categories, actual expenses approximated the estimates. 

In conclusion, it is again a pleasure to report that the market value of the 
Society’s investments exceeds their cost. This year the ratio is 123% with the 
preceding years as follows: 1951, 121% ; 1950, 114% ; 1949, 106% ; and 1948, 107%. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. A. Piotrow, 
Treasurer 


of 


THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT A 


Balance Sheet 


APRIL 25, 1952 IN COMPARISON WITH APRIL 30, 1951 


Assets 

Change from 
Endowment Funds, at cost: % April 25, 1952 April 30, 1951 
Bondse(schedl exo) panes emer 42.6%  $1,728,354.93 — $119,075.07 
Preferred Stocks (Schedule 6) ......... 12.8 520,920.00 — 35,720.00 
Common Stocks (Schedule 6) ......... 40.9 1,658,120.00 + 46,970.00 
Mortoages And. sem tis eine. ae ee 13 54,737.12 + 42,220.72 
Students oansae case eee eee ar 1,146.70 + 73.00 

($2,026.70 less reserves $880.00) 
UWninvested ycashwe pear tee eee 2.4 91,277.38 + 84,509.10 

(Savings accounts $37,101) 

TRO tal Aiea ern ae esr er tee a: 100.0%  4,054,556.13 + 18,977.75 


The Centennial Development Fund Assets: (Expendable) 
IB Giid Sieg Cire ee ATR Pit eho o Pil eRe 3b 194,705.07 + 120,548.16 


Plant Fund Assets, at cost: 


Educational and General Buildings ............ 942,482.57 —- 
Dormitories and Student Apartments ........... 340,689.87 _- 
Contents) 2235 cles eee ee Se ae 225,535.01 —- 
Land and Land Improvements ................. 177,864.28 — 

EL Otal aes anche eects oe Re ern ee 1,686,571.73 — 


Current Fund Assets: 


Cashvon Hand ‘and:in Banks -. .c.cccl..s6 00 oc. 38,877.47 — 18,639.04 
Savine See ACCOUNLSMe apn net wee as en ee 18,930.80 + 817.32 
Subtotal ee tes: pes seen te NE 57,808.27 — 17,821.72 

JACOOLIS, IRSOSNENND oc stians lon ooccusaccenodeenus 915.02 + 504.29 
RL Gta ements hee at oP ern a 58,723.29 — 17,317.43 
Sombined#lotalleAssets ma aria ee ee $5,994,556.22 + $122,208.48 
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THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT A 


Balance Sheet 
APRIL 25, 1952 IN COMPARISON WITH APRIL 30, 1951 


Liabilities and Funds 


Change from 


Endowment Funds :1! April 25, 1952 April 30, 1951 
Unrestricted Endowment (Schedule 2) ......... $2,323,464.02 — 
Restricted Endowment (Schedule 2) ........... 1,607,350.86 + $100.00 
inves tnentmh eserye sims rin 1 ue eget as oaee recon 28,498.67 — 14,327.25 

Total Endowment Funds .............. 3,959,313.55 — 14,227.25 

Reserve Funds—temporarily functioning as endow- 
cratSiake U Gotesatsveh0) (P04) lie he epee ieee eee eR Re eer 95,242.58 + 33,205.00 
Rotals @>chedules2)\ yes. ee eee 4,054,556.13 + 18,977.75 


The Centennial Development Fund: (Expendable) 


(ErViey VESTS eFC ie ene pee De SO Pee 194,705.07 + 120,548.16 
Plant Funds: 
IFS COTTA GATE S mee Cr sss UN VETS con. bea lagers sist ae 1,349,632.73 _ 
From Interest and Profits on Investments ....... 155,395.84 — 
From Unrestricted Endowment and Current Funds 44,752.99 — 
Krome Unidentified, Sources 2)... 4/2 2-0. 2 ss cues 136,790.17 — 
SBS ee ok © Seer aewr Co Hicy © Ie ee Re OE Car rae 1,686,571.73 — 
Current Funds: 
Unexpended Restricted Income (Schedule 5) ... 40,762.24 — 17,384.54 
Unexpended General Income Fund 
Balances April. d0y JOS epee ope eerie tse > 17,893.94 — 
Add, Operating Surplus (Current Year) ...... (CHAM Sp 67.11 
General Fund Balance ............ 17,961.05 + 67.11 
Totaly aie oe ee eee Oa ic eee BS. 23.20) =e ASU 43 


$5,994,556.22 + $122,208.48 


1 In addition to these funds the Society has a perpetual one-ninth interest in the 
income from the Inman Fund which, held permanently by the Lincoln-Rochester 
Trust Company, has a total market value at this date of approximately $120,000. 
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EXHIBIT B 
The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 
Statement of Income for Year ended April 25, 1952 


Income for Educational and General Purposes: 
Student Tuition fees: 


aS tance be hs I en le a $17,456.26 

Eromuscholatships a- assesses oy ee ae renee 28,673.56 $46,129.82 
Endowment Earnings: 

Bonds=(lessyamortization) 61-295) eee eee 50,853.96 

Preferred stocks. feet ee ce rier ee 23,057.54 

Gommon stocks 12.23 8 a ee ee ee 127,005.95 

Mortrages ss Key creepers nn oe eee ee eae 1,917.04 

Savings ACCOUNTS melanie ee ee ean a eee 817.32 

Taman =F tind tee ee ee eae ear arien 353.32 

Students 1Oansyees cers eromy Seen ese encore ee re een 6.82 

Interest paid Development Fund .................. — 4,466.00 199,545.95 
Gifts : 

Alaris ee ere Sore oe ete Ee 138.00 

American Baptist Convention ..................... 1,125.00 

Churches: -.2i. osha, peri eee er oe ie eee 5,308.78 

ESL erid Specter etter ease ean ote Na eae Oa ee on ee 2,395.00 

Gittstiomscholarships ates ee eee 1,345.00 

Sani ry 2): etsy eae Hae ramet eee ea 1,100.00 11,411.78 
From Centennial Development Fund ................ 28,062.00 
Deduct: Designated Income (Schedule 5) .......... —16,568.00 

Total for General and Educational Purposes . . 268,581.55 


Income from Auxiliary Enterprises: 
Room and Apartment fees: 


Dormitory feesye hea eee teat TI, See 5,268.70 

Medicalostudent= fees’ 2-.c5, ax eee ee ee 2,477.00 

ZAPALINENETALCES htc oe ane ee ee 12,509.48 
Conferencessandistindry «acs ere ae ee 3,437.34 23,692.52 
RELECLOF Yb oete eas ee Cea OP ee 16,846.56 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises ............. 40,539.08 


Total Income available for current use ................ $309,120.63 
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EXHIBIT B 


The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 
Statement of Expense for Year ended April 25, 1952 


Expense for Educational and General Purposes: 


es Salaries Other Total 
AGMInistration omeye ee eee eee $24,913.00 $16,344.00 $41,257.00 
Investinent eae eee eee 2,000.00 3,170.43 5,170.43 
‘Public> Relationsariah. fio eee 6,990.00 1,764.00 8,754.00 
Retirement Expense: 
Petisions. cco a ee 9,574.34 
ReFement | remilinis ieee eee 5,802.00 
Federal Social Security .....:....... 1,720.63 17,096.97 
BESECTICHIONY ote eye en ae re 92,195.00 8,679.50 100,874.50 
(seneral Library = ek ee ee eee 12,879.00 4,542.85 17,421.85 
Colgate Baptist Historical Collection ... 1,105.00 616.82 1,721.82 
Scholarships: 
General peer a ks cera a ee 29,307.47 
Gradiviaten ces i... Vea etek Meee 2,300.00 
RSL ICAI AE ine lea Ne 95.00 
ECON Ty PUES eis hares SR ee A ie ee 1,195.00 32,897.47 
Physical Plant (Educational) ......... 14,984.00 25,423.91 40,407.91 
Total for General and Educational Pur- 
DOSES ee ree Se re tater 265,601.95 
Expense for Auxiliary Enterprises: Salaries Other Total 
Dormitory and Apartment Expense: 
airevorsands aton.Eallieer ea eee 2,463.00 3,028.17 5,491.17 
Acit Sa PIOLINILOL Veet ee ae ol eee 241.00 186.94 427.94 
Apartments oe tans ee dee Oe ks 2,451.00 8,196.47 10,647.47 
AL OtAl RG, 4s Ena a ti 16,566.58 
Refectory Sassy eae ahs lis 8,440.00 15,194.99 23,634.99 
Total for Auxiliary Purposes ........ 40,201.57 
‘Expenditures for Non-Educational Purposes: 
Transferred to Investment Reserve ..... 3,000.00 
Annuity “Payments, pc wee ears 3 250.00 
Total for Non-Educational Purposes .. 3,250.00 
Total Expense of Operations ............. 309,053.52 
Excess of income for year ended April 25, 
LS SD 8s cig laey soe as Man eee eia.s, 67.11 
TET”. <> | NER cs CRO at ero oe $309,120.63 


Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 
Income and Expense (by object) 


EXHIBIT Bl 


Years ended April 25, 1952 and 1951 


Budget 
1951/52 

Income: 
Tnyestments’ sceeahe aiaprce teh ceeraccear cttws cere $198,385 
Student fees and room rent (cash) ......... 12,540 
Gampus rentals rere er caterer ee 18,355 
CER g cp og weer irre tat cng een rere ORE ara, 6,500 
Less designated income (Schedule 5) ....... —3,300 
Operating gincomemneernet ee ee 232,480 
Erom=iindebalaticesm- ne eiieernenie eee 47,200 
Totaliincomes.t ee eee eee es 279,680 

Expense : 
Salariestandiawaces ser mere eee 170,446 
[Pensions per see fiers aac tL eae 10,148 
Retirement -pLemitiins ae. eee eee nea 6,276 
Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance ... 1,669 
Te CtureS same ne Seneree tue, ek they Weer ee ONC aR 1,000 
Supplies, books, printing, postage ........... 27,645 
Melephone and telegraph 3. -4.-...--....--.- 4,205 
Abertay t Me eee eee Ml wet Be anne SVE dea ew PN 4,350 
Hie lad Payee cee lr tare ee eh eek ce ae an 12,225 
UES yeeros cut trs oc ees nein, eee eee 5,990 
Repair, supplies and services ............... 5,675 
Investment supervisory and custodian fees ... 2,300 
Insurance—fire, automobile, compensation, etc. 5,044 
RW CSSA Rares SO aren ee Peanut SRR A ETL hatha oe 442 
PAITAUIN LLCS nie shceania yee op eA edn Cr 250 
TD OG EOI ee ioe ater cart et Mc toe Na can) ee 200 
Professors’ moving expense ............... 900 
Scholarshipswinetias. 11. nkmeem eee a 6,045 
nites taiiinent see eyo ria co eee S075 
Gonterencese yer see tte ees ct oe 1,100 
NG ETtISiTi owe nu ney Roe tenes Noone Ac eae 345 
IBISTGS. Scat hes nea oe an eee lng ae 225 
ecalvex pense ate vera 7-4 heh ee eee eee — 
VG Ui pment errr oe sols ce eas ae ED 2,425 
SUNCLY gener tio vs hosel a ics ie alts ee ee 200 
Operating” expense ...552..¢¢- 50005 272,680 
Excess of Income before reserves ............. 7,000 
HeCSG MT ESEIVES Wome t. nc cis ace Ree —7,000 


Actual Expense 


Year ended April 25 
1952 1951 
$199,546 $202,104 

22,580 18,976 
18,424 18,937 
10,067 7,430 
—16,568 —15,429 
234,049 232,018 
28,062 — 
262,111 232,018 
160,221 136,731 
9,574 10,723 
5,802 4,858 
1,721 689 
797 1,646 
16,025 16,474 
3,891 4,112 
2,836 1,142 
12,923 12,360 
5,914 5,700 
3,311 5,906 
2,444 2,407 
5,218 3,059 
417 411 
250 250 
148 178 
475 516 
9,522 6,779 
4,495 1,668 
1,168 1,369 
65 180 
206 220 
45 = 
7,252 6,588 
304 200 
255,024 224,166 
7,087 7,852 
—7,020 —6,930 
$67 $922 


Schedule 2 


April 25, 1952 


Analysis of Funds 


1, Unrestricted Endowment Funds: 


GeneralEndowments hindi ose eee eae 
Greater Colgate-Rochester Fund ................-. 
#5th Anniversary- Funds oe oe een. oe Ones 
New World Movement Fund .................... 
John. J--jotes: Rundisa aes ee ae ee 
Professorship Fund’ Sse nie siete 
Anna. Saxton bund seeeeeeioee erie cn ee 
iEfenryA& Strong snimndsn et a eee aan ere ee 
Eloyd Emergency, Hunde. snore cen 
Russell Colgate: Punditees:st2tch hee ee aoe 
Mary, Mo Mcintosh: Binds.) sec seeeeee eens 
George: WaAtwelli und i). ee eee eee 
Wihert Webeaven Hund an eee eee eee 
School Student Body for A. W. Beaven Memorial 
stishaeel. Mack Bind: (nach se cn is oe eee 
nMenryswarke Porter: .<tosechoare te eee 
honk Mcintosh Fund (asec ene 
Wounck. = Mcintosh “Mund pyasancee one eee 
anet Mclatosh. Pande asadne tccas seme 
GarniesMSmith Pande aeons ckese: one tee 
Bimina PeDourlas Hund fsa. cco circle es renee 


2. Restricted Endowment Funds: 


(a) Lectureship and Professorship Funds: 
James Dacol pate iund peste te ote aero e. 
erie Rostin Eringdlmeyt ee atte, nc haps ec ctels ero 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund ...... 
Mrevor Lectureships lundwecs = «cn. ectaee see oes 
Wilfred W. Fry Memorial Fund .............. 
(AI Detts Wis Cavell Bit mee err o.cleiase eens 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund .............. 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Fund ............... 
EelisPerrys Hand peewee cna as cere eee 


Saba otal 5g es es ees ee ee 


(b) Scholarship Funds: 


Notts)» Nomes sessile rete sstateeosystene oc lot asi ae 
Matthiasslont Hunde aaeecicce tice «ce cle ai 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart Fund ............... 
Colgate-Rochester General Scholarship Fund .. 
Alvah Pierce Memorial Fund ................ 
Hugh R. Jones Memorial Fund ....:.....2. 5 
gente Bell Wewiss kuidieeryetetetcici>)os5yal0e clolelarel 
Pez eiial ddatryeyaE tid ends «+ tstsintawteteine eisatere 
Isaac A. Smith Memorial Fund .............. 

Bb Total Yee sions Meg no vie nce 2 rauatelonatalae 


$620,695.00* 
480,325.85 
58,809.80 
104,265.72 
650,042.32 
299,520.43 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,082.25 
10,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
949.16 
TENS 
15,000.00 
6,489.85 
7,135.65 


LotaleGExhibitA)) © once a -eeclnc ler ea ee ee eee $2,323,464.02 


25,000.00 
20,000.00 
101,321.00 
10,000.00 
14,000.00 
50,029.00 
36,204.30 
25,000.00 
HSI 


358,905.55 


651,508.61 
3,000.00 
3,698.56 

207,890.34 

113,415.61 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
6,000.00 

10,000.00 


1,000,513.12 


* $26,045 of this fund came to the Society as result of agreement, dated October 14, 
1949, with Educational Union of The German Baptists of North America. 
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Schedule 2 


April 25, 1952 


Analysis of Funds—concluded 
(c) Library Funds: 


Ambrose Swasey Library Fund .............. $53,034.88 
General Library and ci acess gor ae 127,000.00 
1 lgate Baptist Historical Collection 
Bers pat es aaah i eecga al 47,028.33 
ET EA Malia engine Daeg alae attain RR et eA a sIoe 227,063.21 
(d) Annuities : 
DelphinesA ntisdelWee acc amiss siete aiele crete os 2,850.00 
VAligemAcs Ghestetsetraee o henlcco nielecioe sec trements 1,000.00 
KatherinesS: caizies. acto ticive wenieiera's Stele syereteiae 2,000.00 
CaralinegMGrey.aoe ss ce celele so nievie wets cracls avec 480.00 
S1iDs dota Marc yaleenaeeerand tare enetancpen sian ketens 6,330.00 
(e) Sundry Restricted Funds: 
Frank Lemoine Wilkin’s Prize Fund .......... 1,200.00 
Bmersency LoattsMunds:.u.ae eee eee 10,000.00 
Alummniobianidic,. te caus cay ene ocr ce enter eran 95.23 
The Reverend Enoch Pond, m.a., Memorial 
Esti see oe ee ee renee amen tales 3,043.75 
Miss) Ba Wee Bixby arya cereccrsccrts ate cle euyolocrns) tare 200.00 
Sibel otabniee ee dite cantzn Serre Ooo 14,538.98 
FLotalCExhibit VA) Seo a2 eine nee eee eee $1,607,350.86 
sel nvestinentaeserves (hxhibiteA.) meets ria fae eee 28,498.67 
Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) ................ 3,959,313.55 
4. Special Reserves:(Temporarily functioning as En- 
dowment) 
General Catalog Reserve Fund ................... 1,936.52 
Reserve tor Labtary, Boolcs ss cmect pee ie ieeeioee ees 900.00 
Reserve for Mechanical Replacement ............. 14,046.69 
Reserve for Maintenance & Depreciation & Capital 
Expense—Buildings and Equipment ............ 23,157.42 
Reserve for Depreciation—Kitchen Equipment .... 1,413.18 
Reserve for Depreciation on Furnishings—Dormi- 
ROL eeADarkmentoae ete. «per ene eee Red a ee 17,869.27 
Reserve for Maintenance—Dormitory Apartments. . 6,734.50 
Reserve for Contingencies j245...)9)—... 4.0.16 29,185.00 
Ota os Ss cts an dea Rl eo ety er 95,242.58 
Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) ................ $4,054,556.13 
5. Centennial Development Fund: 
Arthur Gosnell Memorial Fund .................. $26,753.73 
General Bund*of the (Campaign ..0...:~.... 0m 167,951.34 


‘Total’ CExhibit: A) "eee shee, Peyaetee eee ee $194,705.07 
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Schedule 6 


Description of Securities 


April 25, 1952 


Par Value BONDS Book Value 
U. S. GovERNMENT 
565,000 U. S. Savings Bonds, Ser. “G’, 24s, due 1953-60 @ 100 .... ee 


175,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 22s, due 1980-75 @ 101.84 ......... 78,220 
75,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 24s, due 1959-62 @ 100 ........... 75,000 
Sa NII AZAD) 
CANADIAN 
100,000 Dominion of Canada 7th Vict. Loan 3s, 2/1/1962-59 @ 95.71 95,710 
25,000 Greater Winnipeg Water Dist. 5s, 1952 @ 100 ............. 25,000 
S0000s@ityrof-foronto Debs. 5s, 1953, @i100:20 Go. 2. eae 30,060 
25,000 Province of Nova Scotia 38s 3/15/64 @ 99.60 ............. 24,900 
25,000 Province of Ontario 34s 9/1/72 @ 97.72 .........-...----- 24,430 
SUO0UMerovinceronmOnuebech2 ss (@)9/-75 mane pie eee eee 29,320 
229420) 
RAILROAD 
25,000 Canadian Pacific Cons. Deb. 4s, Perpetual @ 101.92 ........ 25,480 
23,000 Northern Pacific Coll. Tr. 44s, 1975 @ 100 ................ 23,000 
26,000 Oregon-Washington RR & Nav. Co. “A” 3s, 1960 @ 100.92 .. 26,340 
S0000sPennsyivania AY 4ts. 1965 (@ 03:07 nae eee 30,920 
30,000 Pennsylvania Sec. Ser. 4s, 1955 @ 100.93 .................. 30,280 
ee OOo 
Pusiic UTILity 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 2%s, 1975 @ 100 .... 25,000 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 22s, 1980 @ 96.52 .. 24,130 
50,000 Appalachian Electric Power Co. Ist 34s, 1970 @ 104.96 .... 52,480 
25000eAtiantics City, Mlectric 225151780) @s97. 48a ee eee 24,370 
50,000 Boston Edison Co. Ist “A” 22s, 1970 @ 102.64 ............. 51,320 
50,000 Commonwealth Edison Co. Ist 3s, 1977 @ 104.70 ........... 52,350 
50,000 Detroit Edison Co. Gen. & Ref. “H” 3s, 1970 @ 104.20 ...... 52,120 
35,000 Duke Power Co. Ist & Ref. 2%s, 1979 @ 103.34 ............ 36,170 
50,000 Duquesne Light Co. Ist Mtg. 22s, 1977 @ 100.32 .......... 50,160 
25,000 Kentucky & W. Virginia Power Co. Ist 3s, 1979 @ 102.40 .. 25,600 
25,000 Louisiana Power & Light Co. Ist 3s, 1974 @ 101.76 ........ 25,440 
25,000 New York Power & Light Corp. Ist Mtg. 2#s, 1975 @ 98.24... 24,560 
30,000 New York Telephone Co. Ref. 2%s, 1982 @ 100.50 ......... 30,150 
Z5\000"@Ohio Power Con 38s, 198is@ 02 88a ee ee ee 25,720 
25,000 Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. Deb. 23s, 1986 @ 101.80 ............ 25,450 
49,000 Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Ist & Ref. 23s, 1979 
(@ B02. 08 See A oh OR A eae 0 Deel cd a 50,020 
15,000 West Penn Traction Co. 1st (Assumed) 5s, 1960 @ 100.87... 15,130 
—— 590,170 
INDUSTRIAL 
Z25000Bordenyes Con Debs, 245,981 @)100e-. 6.52550. ee eee 25,000 
29,000 Service Pipe Line 3.20 4/1782 @_100\........5..2-... 2 25,000 
50,000 Shell Union Oil Corp. 24s, 1971 @ 100.16 ................- 50,080 
50,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey 2%s, 1971 @ 98.30 ............. 49,150 
149,230 
Total Bonds (Market Value May 1—$1,893,845) .................... *$1,923,060 


* Includes investments of Centennial Fund. 
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Shares PREFERRED STOCKS Book Value 
RAILROAD 
£000 Virginia, RR 69 cam @ 3127) 2.2 d.29, cs a ee $31,270 
—— _ $31,270 
Pusiic UTiILity 
500 Connecticut Light & Power Co. $2 cum @ 53.50 ........... 6,750 
500 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York Inc. $5 cum @ 99.82 49,910 
400 Consumers Power Co. $4.50 cum @ 99.80 .................. 39,920 
400 Dayton Power & Light Co. 32% cum Ser. “A” @ 100.60 . 40,240 
300 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 48% cum @ 103.27 ........ 30,980 
300 Niagara Mohawk Power Co. $3.60 cum @ 99 .............. 29,700 
300 Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) $3.60 cum @ 85.33 .... 25,600 
200 Rochester Gas & Elec. Corp. 4% cum Ser. “F” @ 105 ...... 21,000 
200 Southern Indiana G. & E. 4.8% cum @ 97.40 .............. 19,480 
100 Southwestern G. & E. 5% cum @ 103.60 .................. 10,360 
——— 293,940 
INDUSTRIAL 
300 Aluminum Co. of America 3.75% cum @ 98.37 ............ 29,510 
200 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet $3.50 cum @ 95.45 ................ 19,090 
100 Federated Department Stores Inc. 44% cum conv. @ 104... 10,400 
300 General Motors Corp. $5 cum @ 76.10 ....<7.....0..0...:; 22,830 
ZUNE Es reins 'Con3:059o Clim. (102-7 58 ae, See. se ee 20,550 
100" Marshall: Field ’& Co, 44% cam @ 98> 2... asks. 5a hues 9,800 
300 Union Oil of California Ser. “A” $3.75 cum @ 100 ........ 30,000 
400 United States Steel Corp. $7 cum @ 133.83 ................ 53,530 
——— 195,710 
Total Preferred Stocks (Market Value May 1—$532,730) ........... $520,920 
Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
RAILROAD 
600 Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe @ 68.80 .................... $41,280 
400 Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio (Er). @ CSY.DY i NOE PR Bs 37,650 
400 Great Northern Pfd. non cum @ 87.80 .................00. 35,120 
200 Louisyillena. Nashvalles (07-00 mone race ete, Pt itet 2-1-1. 11,500 
GOO VP Uitiotiedaciic @)543;43 mary meter err eres tioriahas ale elute 26,060 $151,610 
Pusiic UTILITY 
1,155 American Gas & Electric Co. @ 32.72 ccc a. ccedescse une 37,790 
"550 Atlantic City Electric Conner @ es CORA yet. 6,380 
S50 American Tel. & Gels Go. @ 160425 ys. eens se 88,780 
1,260 Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. ae a EAS Sate Fase 2 31,720 
650 Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. @ 45.20 ................ 29,380 
600 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co. @ 24.80 ............ 14,880 
1,000 Commonwealth Edison Co. @ 29.03 ..........0+-0-seeees 29,030 
1,000 Gonidison of New Yorki@)26.52 <r oe-eereceadds + 26,520 
il "500 Cons. Gas, Elec. Light & Power Co. of Balt. @ 25.93 ...... 38,890 
1,500 Philadelphia Electric Con @eZ00 Site, ec eerie staves ois) 30,080 pei 
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COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
INDUSTRIAL 
Aiiiede Ghemicalaca Dyes Conpe(Dsn0sL7, 2 in ene toe $44,940 
Americann@anm Gor Gel 09:40 te weet oom ceca eves oer 27,350 
uanealecies Cygatehechinttel (Oo (@reshheouh ,ncucawesoneoesosceboc ce 16,680 
dantileyotate wade ebaubates (Orel, (Gi 7eiicet «| Uae eens obese cots 14,150 
Beech= Nuts backing Con(@e3 1.0/7 Wee ne eek ose a sies lees 21,750 
Borden sCompanya@es0 008 ee ae ieee. a ne ee rae 36,590 
Dow Chemical Gompanya @usc.covecaer feta in a ecient 35,150 
Ei DuPontsdemNemotrsee, Cos @'4077 Si... eee 81,540 
astmanyodak, Company (@r oil nee see nen ee see ee 44,610 
General American Transportation Corp. @ 61.70 .......... 18,510 
General aMlecitic Companys (@y42.00) arenes eee anes ah oe eee 34,260 
GeneralaM otors: Corps @i25:40 ie ae. ney ec ees 12,700 
GultmOileGorpai@ (24. 24U72 aes eee eer oe in 43,630 
Humble Oil & Refining Company @ 20.74 ................ 41,470 
ingersollmrand) Company i@)149'97 (son... he aa 29,980 
inlandestecl: Compatiy: G'29-96%, saan ci ee ee cere 35,950 
International Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. @ 34.34 .......... 34,340 
International Paper Company @ 48.76 .......2............ 24,380 
Johns-Manville. Corp.@ac/-6Ose ne eee ee eee 37,890 
New: Jersey, Zinc ‘Company @64:17 2 5 a ye ee 19,250 
Sears mRocbucks cc) Compaiiy.(@) Zi sl\7m nee ee ere eee 25,400 
Standard Oil of New Uae) @ 2s aah ere ee eee 37,740 
Steyn rus) Ince GAG /anie a eee eee eee | Dee 34,370 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp: @ 22.1575. 2s eee 33,210 
Wnited-States:Gypsum-Co. @S6:50 es oases ee eee 43,280 
Miestinghouse Electric’ Corps @ 30:47. ns ee eee 36,570 
PeanVVan\Viool worth Company, (@ 42:05 mena: aie ne 42,380 
BANK 
Guaranty y crust Conipatnye(@)es) Omeae neni atten ee 31,600 
Irving Trust Company (New York) @ 26.10 .............. 26,100 
Lincoln, Rochesteri Trust Con @ 560 Mae ae eee 45,410 
National City Bank of New York @ 66.10 .................. 33,050 
iNew: Mark irust) Company. @ 1007s 2. eee 32,420 
INSURANCE 
Great American Insurance Company @ 21.31 .............% 13,320 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company @ 70.28 ................ 28,110 
Insurance Company of North ie @ 23.9].2* eee 17,260 
Travelers Insurance Company @ 243 ..........0.--s-02045- 24,300 
United States Guarantee Company @ 67.11 ................ 13,420 


Total Common Stocks (Market Value May 1—$2,656,080) 
Combined Total (Market Value May 1—$5,082,655) 
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$908,070 


168,580 


96,410 
1,658,120 


$4,102,100 
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INTRODUCTION 


Following the precedent set in 1940, the Divinity School is again 
issuing a Supplement to the General Alumni Catalogue of 1930. This 
Supplement gives certain essential information concerning the Alumni 
living in 1940 who had been in attendance either at the Colgate 
Theological Seminary or the Rochester Theological Seminary prior 
to 1928, together with the students who have matriculated at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School since its organization in that year, 
and who have remained to receive one full year of academic credit. 
Regretfully the death of Alumni since 1940 has been recorded. 
Earlier information is to be found in the Supplement of 1940 and 
previous General Catalogues. 

For those included herein it has been the aim to report (1) the 
name and class affiliation, (2) all academic degrees obtained, (3) a 
brief description of their present occupation, and (4) the correct 
mailing address. 

This abbreviated form has been retained because the resulting 
reduced cost of publication makes it possible to give this Supplement 
a wider circulation among the Alumni than would have been possible 
otherwise. It is being mailed to all Alumni whose addresses are 
known, as well as to denominational agencies and institutions. 

The work of compilation has been greatly facilitated by the oppor- 
tunity for constant reference to the historical material, especially 
the files of Baptist State Convention Annuals, and denominational 
Year Books, in the Divinity School Library and in the Samuel Colgate 
Baptist Historical Collection, now housed in the Swazey Library. 
Mr. Trost, the Librarian and Curator, and Miss Cook, his assistant, 
have been most helpful. 

The work has been carried on under the constant supervision of 
President Wilbour Eddy Saunders, who initiated the enterprise in 
October 1951, and with the hearty cooperation of Dean Oren Huling 
Baker, Miss Ethel B. Pearson, the Registrar, and Mrs. Eugene A. 
Parsons, the Alumni Records Secretary. My secretary, Mrs. Harry 
W. Clark, Jr. has been of unfailing and cheerful assistance. 

_ All Alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Records Secretary at 
the office of the Divinity School fully advised as to changes of occupa- 
tion, residence and achievements. This data is carefully preserved, 
and will be of great value when the next full General Catalogue is 
published. 


The Colgate-Rochester 


Divinity School, 
October 15, 1952 


GLENN BLACKMER EWwELL, Editor 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


1. General 


The regular rule, in the case both of institutions of learning and of organizations, is 
to use the abbreviation of the present form as the abbreviation also for earlier names. 


ABC ........American Baptist Convention 
ABFMS .....American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 


ABHMS ....American Baptist Home 
Mission Society 
ABPS ......American Baptist Publication 


Society 

Melee stolsre ADIL 
aSsOC ........associate; -ion 
asst ...e+.e..assistant 
Aug .........August 
BA .........Bachelor of Arts 

sie sieiarsye baptist 
sBvelelere siete OAT 
BD .........Bachelor of Divinity 
*+eeeeee Bachelor of Laws 
«+ +eeeee Bachelor of Philosophy 


Apres 


BS .........Bachelor of Science 

BTh ........Bachelor of Theology 

bus ........e.bitsiness 

Cai reaveye's .... college 

CBMS ......Canadian Baptist Missionary 
Society 

Ch St eyactee <2 . church 

CLD A eis Doctor of Civil Law 

Comyn... << community, Committee 


Cong ........Congregational 

Cony ........convention 

KGS) ereieteteisie «nied 

Dec ......... December 

dept .........department 

Girl. . cebiee « director 

dISC (oatclee «0 «istrict 

DS ........eDivinity School 

ed ..........editor; -ial; edition 

educ ........educated; -or; -ional 

emer ........emeritus 

EXCCi +2 <le.« viclg o CXECULIVE 

LaCie eieeiesiea stACuIty. 

Feb .........February 

Fed .........federated 

fine cies sisieelee e financial 

grad ........graduate 

HM .........Home Missions 

hom .........homiletics 
++eeceeee High School 

ete ales .....the same 

++eeeeeeltalian Department 

inst .........institute; -ion 

instr ........instructor; -ion 

internat .....international 

INV Haine ieltesTuValid 

Jan! Seve: eed anuary, 


Jal cite yen. as July 

Jun al sceyonsiaia June 

lang vss ie .... language 

LD selec: Doctor of Humane Letters 
Lib es veverecercyare vere library 

Libis... ee elibrarian 

Tat oysts sees herseencis literary; literature 
LittD .......Doctor of Literature 
LLD siciee .. Doctor of Laws 

MA tceecee Master of Arts 

Mar Acca ..- March 

med .........medicine; medical 
Migth eo 2eccrcpeee Methodist 

MISSY “etslscicie . missionary 

MS 2abaedae ..Master of Science 
Novi es eects November 

NS .........Normal School 

INT oS ivatoaprenys New Testament 

OGE nae, sesso October 

OLE, hoa miere aes ordained 

OD eateewor Old Testament 

Di iciaiee mente pastor 

Prot Epis ....Protestant Episcopal 
PhDafe eee Doctor of Philosophy 
phil. oth as .. philosophy; -ical 
Preéesbimiaccte.cke ..Presbyterian 

prin swe. ree principal 

prof ashe see. professor; -ial 

Duby ccs published; -er; cation 
TEESE ews:siccins retired 

SIG! 2 aoe cin Southern Baptist Convention 
Scl eres ts): Doctor of Science 
SCHEB ee 3 3a. 6 3% school 

secy els sitieie) SCCKetary: 

Cran es Gare seminary 

Sep ..+... September 

DOC ..<.c0.- .SOCiety. 

SS ....«cess.5unday School 

th wie sito .....Student, street 

sup .........supply 

supt .........superintendent 

tea .......teacher; -ing; taught 
ThD ........Doctor of Theology 


ThM ........Master in Theology 

theol ........theology; -ical 

treas ........treasurer 

TS ..........Theological Seminary 

seceeeeeess University 

ose... .tinited 

+eeeee.. Unitarian 

Nici «ssi s)elnos VICE 

YMCA ......Young Men’s Christian 
Association 


SUPPLEMENT TO GENERAL CATALOGUE 


2. Institutions of Learning 


AcU ........Acadia University 


AMG. Fae kes ..Allegheny College 

AmCo Aste -Amherst College 

ANTS) iemareoe Andover-Newton Theological 
Seminary 

DES OR eo oot Auburn Theological 
Seminary 

Bay tccosnteeos Bates College 

BayU .......Baylor University 

IBCw ew aiclsees - Bluffton College 

BerkBTS ....Berkeley Baptist Theological 
School 

BethC .......Bethany College 


BostU .......Boston University 
BU .........Brown University 


Butea steve <= Butler University 

Bucks sec os Bucknell University 

GariGetes ss . Carleton College 

CONC Saeco: .-Carson-Newman College 

CentBTS ....Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

ColStTC ....Colorado State Teachers 
College 

COW esa sees Columbia -University 

roe c Us Gamers Cornell University 

CRDSP ciisces Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School (1928) 

raz ES ax ole Crozer Theological Seminary 

CU Raises ..-Colgate University 

GyG * wc.<sceeColby College 

iL) CR a a Dartmouth College 

DesMC ......Des Moines College 

PICU orAclsvere oo Duke University 

PTW crave brevere Drake University 

ED eee pce gczecl Denison University 

BE Sil o.cse'00 Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

BO neces ....Franklin College 

ita: Ula RS .-Furman University 

(oe Oe . Georgetown College 

GrIC ........Grand Island College 

VIO) vem Se occ George Washington 
University 


HamC .......Hamilton College 

HTS ........Hartford Theological 
Seminary 

(200 Nees oe .~eHarvard University 

KalC ........Kalamazoo College 

LaGC .......LaGrange College 

Pst. saleters Linfield College 


MacalC ......Macalaster College 

MCs hse ...-Marietta College 

MoM Ura. cet McMaster University 

MerU ssc Mercer University 

MidC acter Middlebury College 

Mor). 2.ceser Morehouse College 

NABS een North American Baptist 
Seminary 

NBS eee Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

INCGAEG teak North Carolina College 

NWO oe Sec Northwestern University 

IRENE Se 5s wae New York University 

OG sees Oberlin College 

OCGrrs aiken Occidental College 

OStU! acecives Ohio State University 

Otte ec Ottawa University 

PresbyTS ....Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary 

PUSS eine Princeton Theological 
Seminary 

PWR eteictecrs onc Princeton University 

SBS wcrc cs Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

SCHercuaaee Shurtleff College 

SEGo sieweiewite Sioux Falls College 

SpokUin.. 2.6 Spokane University 

Silas one. State University of Iowa 

NICE IRS os bcs reve University of Chicago 

TOU. ciese.c)e,s University of Illinois 

Michi © 3)e)..3:6. University of Michigan 

TO Marie. 3. University of Minnesota 

Rn. ess Union College 

UiNeba se st. : University of Nebraska 

TOW aes seis University of Oregon 

UP erates ce, University of Pennsylvania ~ 

URSt00 teins sis University of Pittsburgh 

UR aenerees.c University of Rochester 

USC eee aas University of Southern 
California 

UT voc see ....University of Toronto 

UTex .......University of Texas 

UTS .s-eere Union Theological Seminary 

UWWise. janeos University of Wisconsin 

VaUnU Gare Virginia Union University 

WFC .......Wake Forest College 

WIC! acca nee William Jewell College 

WmsC ......Williams College 

Bla. areigre ee ...Yale University 
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THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


[ison 
Presidents 

*A mbTOSE. | SWASEY. ne cee ee ere en eee ne 1928-37 
*Russell . Coloate pacur preset yo ee ae ete eu ternal ero 1938-41 
*Frank “W::Padelford-20)5. ce eee ene Site tiers wc 1942-44 
Herbert 'S2Weeet ne ee eee ren Ot ee SN ta ie 5 1944— 
*Harvey' He Reming ton ge, oper pene meee eee tate kr Aare igs faleur ar ouel's 1945-49 
Edwinidls Dahlberg tacts ee es eer ts... etic 4 amtttwtans v2 0.42 1949- 


*Russell) Coleate nc, .:.c emer ces oo oo amines et tae clean ra eee ey elcd 1928-38 
Walliam Sach bertiethyaneey cin 32 Same ee eerie Acts oie 1938-42 
Georse/ BE Cutten seer ke. os acc see Sis, Se rene 1942-43 
lerbert:S...W cet +2,eeee ee aust co Deane ry cas chs pana isl prctokener 1943-44 
Stanleysb.s Hazzard meme cre’. 05cm ee eae ate ER ees 1944-51 
Pheodorent <A datm Suen Ae fo. -atrate eRe es er ofenio gd tee eae Ne 1951- 


2nd Vice-Presidents 


EOE LIUSHS.: SA VAR OMNIA to tions o's kus <0 LL tea ls SRNR ARE lela sec te CPi ce 1928-29 
BER TIS late RH CES: ne Me MIS aE Sioa o's ochyercPesRee RE ie, seo laa elrarer bomen Atanas oe 1931-39 
Walliam2S, Aberuaetivarg... <: 4 eet sce eemeer sts Bie AOE, = A ae 1937-38 
ariel: A datnicumewest \.: .. << a.chogea ee aeeee Ie nt Os ce cree naeeae ae 1938-40 
Kferineth 0; Bir piemee tess as + =. cere eee oH pt Note ee, Se ga 1940-42 
WW iainte Sc AMGEHELV sys. . sc aeaNetes PREM ch=-5 cr, c- 0s ee 1942-51 
NOG RR Cs MENTE tee. sen OR: oc oe ar te 1950- 


PIRTUSH RHGES © aris. eee s cee to oor ae Sas en, ee eee 1928-31 
WialliaingS-. Abernethy. 0.0 ..).ce tras | ceemeter am: o a g  o8 1928-37 
eCharleswil < DOdd 2. sta nk. chee lot SORE eae NOE: anya eas 1928-33 
eArthuneM Sears? eget. soho = eae a os eee tse ae a 1928-41 
Gar] steM tllikety eye sits, ces ene oe Poet aor ee eect 1928-31 
Gr Wiallacepeetty: see cae eto erator. cE ce ies co 1928-32 
mUredericktly Lavi oni ¢- cuts. eine. t-2 ee kee ee 1928-32 
Sihomas) IgV ALErsie grote. both cteicts Gta Mee Ss oN eee. A een 1928-35 
+ Corwin Sars banker Wen ate ee. samen Ce pee 5 Nat ae 1931-47 
Charles:Gabillinghast 2.25 -ec geet, cee ed LN 1936- 
Hosephy? CbLazensemeet 050.250 ay cites nee SRE be 1938-50 
Willard) Sakichardson By... |e Ee me 1942-50 
Charles EARWilsomPy ae. oe seh: tinea pes 1951- 
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Secretaries 
Glenit sb 2 wellie ake eee Oe cose a I, IE ses ee 1928-45 
reg ericlco eAC) PtOtLO Wier rec Teck oe enc eee Re as 1945-48 
Wiainth tons Stel dsoniera.5 5 oe Me ere ce ee ee Sa lone oe as 1948-51 
Treasurers 
Kendall yBiCastle; Sree vo en Le he koe tea Te els caeat anes 1928-32 
¥ Arthur Gosnellae th. . sae ya eee eae OC 1932-39 
Charles Ws. Carson) ccc cach ee ee eee SNS ORL 1939-44 
Prederick "A: Piotrow= Gv osmicn coco ee ee nde 557d Sate 1944- 
Assistant-Treasurers 
FAsthtirs Jon Gostie ee eee oe ore oth a leon ol Ses eal sets 1929-32 
Brederick A] Picteow. 22 eed ee hs bv mien SS = ie 1944— 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 
Chairmen 
*A Ibert:\W. -Beaven: 2..cch ace eects tees as 1928-29 
*William A. Montgomery Gc © eee eee er oe 1929-30 
*William.B. Hales ye See ee ec) ee ono 1932-38 
Orrin R;Jindd (2. a ie eats See 1939-42 
Kendall B-CastlecSrig ieee ee ee tae to eee 1942-44 
*Arthur JS Gosnell 5 50 eee ee ee tases Yew dace 1944-49 
J... Sawyer -Futth 22): 5 eee ee eit ci caro Soscihe iG nees doe Bd 1950- 
Honorary Chairmen 
* Albert: Gi Laws0n> Sic eeeeee eee ets oer SGfageteing Vid.n oes 1928-29 
Ortin Re Judd (22.20 ee ee Ors oe his cogs iio te ome 1945— 
Vice-Chairmen 
Orci Roi lige eM ree esl Se ee ec tsb els oso) nose ae ae 1928-38 
Kendall 3B iGastles Sree.) <5... eet eee nis os ose soa ..« 1939-42 
@mrinsR I dd ats eco oie os «aa Rp seine iso ics cepa 1942-45 
ARE SAW Y.CRSECIEC bee ele WIEST Ss ac, RCE etter hs oc w "sv roa sel ORR 1945-50 
JESS H AEG e Be SOUSA CI TE. 3 3 cu oo RAC ERRRO RD 0-6 5° ALS eee na 1950- 
Secretaries 
GletinsB iE well Gare <<. 2: . ee os. > aos 1928-45 
pnederick 5A 7S PiOtsOwmerae sss... «<1 sae EROIE y=. 5 fac a. 1945-48 
NVANthTODY Oe h GSO os. «2 .-c2 sede ee <= a ce oe 1948- 
Treasurers 
imendalliB. \Castlemotien::.. < .. . ee Oe css... 1928-32 
SAU Chiiitie) <- GOSHEN Ree ie << +>. :.=.0 eee ER ce <r 1932-39 
@harlesn Wie Carsonemn. *.2/: 7c Ree +. ME oad saw © coe eee 1939-44 
rederick /AMietOLLOWme bin car eee: I 2 | nck. « « oe 1944— 


Hrederick AcePiotrow) oo. . Case n 2 RE os SO eee. a ee 1944— 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairmen 
* Wallan Bo: bdale saneee ice, mbit bro kya ty: name ieee ace <7 1928-36 
meSendall, BUGastle 7Siraas i Anne vee oes Le ERO oP, 1936-38 
[blapveu. He hemin? toric ..eeiaet ehan.knet...,.: 2 eee eek. 1939-44 
ee Sawer sche trie Se ee he tS.” I 1944-48 
WialltanteS.. Viartolmt ats 2etenre ee, 0, 2 RIOD) oo ere aes ene ees a 1948-52 
Arthur lo Stewartiaea i, 2 Sa oC eas ore aig ieee 1952- 
Vice-Chairmen 
Wel bitr Boe Spt ae Ue ie ae ee ey eR ic ei ash 1928-35 
Kendall: BS Castles tote es ee Ne I perry 5c, Sones 2, ee ae ae 1935-36 
LI arveysicscReMIN gS tOlg.2 er eae ee Recess fo < ccc Oe eee toners 1936-38 
“MG adepbben Coby dlah ak wn Oe S oR ee EE ct en mee Ce ee 1938-41 
VENER aS? LETS 08 a A care Ua 5 2 ga nC EE a eae 1941-44 
Secretaries 
AG lervermiser yet lun nee te et lets: fe Os, tse x Cee ee 1928-45 
rederick AG Piotrow --:4.. 2.5: io eon oe: 1945-48 
Wanthropro:. budsonses <>) a. 1. 2555s oe eee 1948- 
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BOARD OF 
*Clarence A. Barbour ....... 1928-37 
*Albert W. Beaven ......... 1928-43 
*George A. Briggs ......... 1928-31 
*Riussell Colgate: ssanscee ne 1928-41 
George B. Cutten .......... 1928-44 
BloydN, Darling eon see 1928-31 
*VWValliameone el alee eens 1928-38 
*Walter S. Hubbell -..-..-.- 1928-32 


*William T. Jerome, Jr. ..... 1928-37 


*Albert G. Lawson ......... 1928-29 
*Frank W. Padelford ...... 1928-44 

Herbert S. Weet .......... 1928-48 
rt Alitnedatve A LCOU eh ertares eee 1928-33 


Kendall B. Castle, Sr. ..... 1928-48 


Bernard C. Clausen ........ 1928-35 
FILOMS MOH OUNKES ae ete 1928-29 
Donald B. MacQueen ...... 1928- 
*William A. Montgomery ... 1928-30 
*Harvey F. Remington ..... 1928-49 
*Cornelius B. Savage ....... 1928-29 
*Wilbur B. Sprague ........ 1928-35 
George W. Stedman ....... 1928-29 
Warren Ca laylomaeeesee: - 1928-33 
*Charles M. Thoms ......... 1928-41 
Frederick Allen ........... 1928- 
*eucius H-Bislowmaa. «.-- 1928-29 
2 VWaltred W..Pty.eenmece .<- - 1928-35 
*Arthur A. Hartshorn ...... 1928-50 
Orring lh. \tdd ware wie a: 1928-50 
Goptired _Laubemawenae a4... 1928- 
myonn A. Lichty Woensss.. -.- « 1928-32 
*Chellis E. Nichols ......... 1928-32 
PO POMs Price mene suas. os.) 1928-43 
a Charles He Seanse eos «sc 1928-43 
PAWerya A gohan. cies ocuin 1928-41 
Clinton) Wunder... 7.0.8.2. 1928-29 
Ntthut dae Stewart: aeer aan ee 1929- 
*James D. Morrison ........ 1930-40 
T. Raymond St. John ...... 1930-46 
*Howard W. Allen ......... 1929-34 
Arthur J. Gosnell 4. .ce. 08 1929-49 
PATHE CAStlon Nea att came 1930-41 
=@oWallacesPetty Ge. os ses 1932-32 
Gilbert’ J Gy McG@urdy 2751932- 
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TRUSTEES 


Ste ice NIXON se. 2-2 1931-33 
Ain SEA sie TTY es oe Be oF 1932- 
William E. Weld .......... 1932-43 
Whitney S. K. Yeaple ..... 1931- 

* Athertiu ives Vanities na. <6 ee 1933-37 
Willard S. Richardson ..... 1933-42 
Homer Pa hkaineye.e eit 1933-40 
Paul Fe.Swarthout ....2.:. 1934- 
IentheraWeomithy ss... - << 1935-42 
James M. Spinning ....... 1935-47 
Thomas H. Remington ..... 1935- 
Howard J. Henderson ..... 1936- 

HRS MIRHECES anit Monk ine rs A 1937-39 
Eugene C. Carder ......... 1937-47 
Dorese Ry. Sharpe Tmax... ae - 1937- 
Ghartesm DePuy. cr. <1- 2 1938- 
Kendall B. Castle, Jr. ..... 1939- 
Paul L. Thompson ........ 1939-49 
Pilishamien Mackaya tic st 1940- 
Edwin T. Dahlberg ........ 1940- 
John K. Colgate .... 1941-43, 45- 
Weardarryerreda.. sia... 1941- 
Gerald Watkins ..<2.5%..2. 1941- 
eeeiise Miller... 28 aehs a... 1941-45 
Kenneth I. Brown ......... 1942-46 
Wonnmeolater oem. 1942- 
Ghanles W. Carson)... 1944— 
Witham: S. Vaughn ........ 1944— 
Herbert P. Lansdale, Jr. ... 1944- 
Edwin McN. Poteat ....... 1944-51 
Benjamin E. Shove ........ 1944— 
Everett) Ni. (Case ements 2 1944— 
J. Edward Hoffmeister ... 1946- 
Wilbour E. Saunders ...... 1946- 
PUDertios KK alsere sees. 1947- 
George.) Cooleya siamese or 1948— 
J. Donald Fewster ......... 1950- 
Thomas H. Gosnell ........ 1950- 
Arthussiin Loferen®.2eaqe.. - 1950- 
@harlesiW. Hall) 2 sseeaaanee 1950- 
WalitamypkK. Bean a. see 1951- 
WaltersH. Dupka 22.2223... 1951- 
Marigheeadainsg. ere 1951- 
Kyle E. Haselden ......... 1952- 


BELES DAG CY 


Presidents 
+CEARENCE AUGUSTUS BABBOURY. 2U UC. cit ee ak oe 1928-29 
*ATBERGWIELIAM BRAVEN) 3! 03540 Oa ak ee en. 1929-43 
Georer, Daron Curren: Citerim) .....0......! see bck sc. 1943-44 
HawinicNes; Pormay. “Sasa | oS a pee 1944-49 
Wiksour. Bes SAcwprrs’ ist Oe del fi. . | Se ee 1949- 
Deans 
TOMAS | WEARING <b ts oe en Gee to cn haba 1 ana 1928-37 
OREN: A ULING® B Alcina tae oat RR oe) et es aah ee 1946- 


BESET OIG AS BV VERA RINT: pe een an, DEMME ERE a ye pe an os he RR 1937-46 


Dean of Administration 
CxENNPDEACK MER MWELY, 2550080 .<cs. ace oes oe ae tO 1937-45 


GLENN BLACK MERGEWEDT: 20 cc PL, fener ls. os a ee 1928-37 
Registrars 

GLENN: BLACK MEReEAWRE Diese 2. 5 50 airy Bie I Ph 2, sand ie 1928-45 

PeTHEL) BD, PEAR SORE MES 5. 8... ire GEER es ss, ex, ee ee 1945-52 

ROGERK. — POWELL Si eee. 2 es i ee eS. a Rie eee es 1952- 
Librarians 

GLENN BLACK MER SEO WREES( ACUI?) tec... sat) c., «.- ..'> eee 1928-31 

SDEERONORE 12. ‘T'ROSTE EPG. «5 hee)... eee a... 1931- 
Professors 


*SYLVESTER BURNHAM; BA Bowdoin C 62; MA; ANTS 73; DD 85; Srp 
CU 18;; b Exeter N H Feb 1 42; ord Holyoke Mass July 7 73°) ‘Amherst 
73-74; t Worcester acad 74-75; prof Hebrew and OT Exegesis CRDS(C) 
75-90; OT interp 90-16; Semitic Langs and OT Interp 16-18; libn CU 
80-92: dean 93-10; Scot emer 18-35; d Newburyport Mass Sep 23-35: 
Author, Manual of Old Testament interpretation, 1882; Elements of Syriac 
grammar, 1884; Elements of Biblical hermeneutics, 1916. 


*GrorGE RicKER Berry; BA CyC 85; MA; ANTS 89; PhD UC 95; DD CyC 
04; b W Sumner Me Oct 15 65; ord Liberty Nov 7 89; p ib 89-92; grad st 
UC 92-95; -fellow in Semitics 93-94; asst 95-96; instr Semitic Langs 
CRDS(C) 96-98; prof 98-16; Hermeneutics and OT History and Theol 
16-18; OT Interpretation-and Semitic Langs 18-28; Semitic Langs and 
Itt CRDS 28-34, prof emer 34-45; hon lecturer American Sch of Oriental 
research (Jerusalem) 29-30; aval prof 33-34; hon lecturer 35-36. Author, 
The Letters of the Rm 2 collection in the British Museum, 1896; A New 
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Old Testament, 1897; A New lexicon of the New Testament, 1897, The 
Book of Proverbs, 1905; The Old Testament among the Semitic religions, 
1910; Premillenialism and Old Testament prediction, 1929; The Book of 
Psalms (Am Com) 1934; Higher Criticism and the Old Testament, 1937; 
Old and New in Palestine, 1939; The Old Testament: a liability or an asset, 
1941. Died Hamilton, N. Y. May 22, 1945, 


Joun BENJAMIN ANDERSON CRDS 98; BD 99; BA CU 96; DD UR 16; 
b Wisbech Eng Dec 28 69; ord Camillus NY Oct 3 98; p ib 98-00; instr 
Ecclesiology and English Bible CRDS (C) 00-06, acting prof 06-08, prof 
08-19, prof NT Interpretation 19-23, J J Joslin prof Christian Theology 
and Ethics 23-28, William Newton Clark prof Christian Theology and 
Ethics CRDS 28-36, prof emer 36-. Author Ecclesiology, 1901; New 
thought, its lights and shadows, 1911. 

417 East Orange St., Lakeland, Fla. 


*JosEPH WLLIAM ALEXANDER STEWART; Woodstock C 79; DD UR 93; LLD 
McMU 07; b Waterloo Ont Jan 17 52; ord (Bapt) Beachville Jun 76; 
p. ib 76-77; St Catharines 77-81; Hamilton 81-87; examiner UT 81-84; 
actg prof Homiletics McMU 85-86; p First ch Rochester NY 87-03; dean 
and prof Christian Ethics and Pastoral Theol CRDS(R) 03-23; prof 
emer 23-48. d Rochester N Y Jan 16 48. 


ConraD Henry MorH~tmMAn BD CRDS 05, BA U Mich 02, PhD 18, st UR 
98-01, MA 17, DD 29, DD Hillsdale C 29; b Meriden Conn May 26 79; 
ord Central City Neb Sep 22 05; p ib 05-06; instr Ch History CRDS(R) 
07-08; fellow UC 08-09; instr Hebrew Lang and Lit CRDS(R) 09-10; 
assoc prof Biblical Langs 10-13; Huntley prof English Bible and Biblical 
Theol 13-14; Trevor prof NT interp 14-18; Pettingill prof Ch History 
CRDS(R) 18-28; James B Colgate prof the History of Christianity CRDS 
28-44, prof emer 44-. Lecturer on Religion UR 22-28, 30-42, prof 42-48, 
UC 25 Mich Sch of Religion 27, interim prof Ch History Sch of Religion 
USC 52-. Editor, Bulletin 13-19; 22-24; 30-37; author, Theos soter as title 
and name of Jesus, 1919; Unknown Bible, 1926; Syllabus of history of 
Christianity, 1926; Story of ten commandments, 1928; Sayings of Jesus, 
1928; The Catholic-Protestant mind, 1929; What is Protestantism?; Chris- 
tan Baptism; contributor, Athenagoras section to Goodspeed’s Index apolo- 
geticus; Story of Christianity in Outline, 1930; When All Drank and 
Thereafter, 1931; The Christian-Jewish Tragedy, 1933; History of Chris- 
tianity (methodology), 1934; Sayings of Jesus, 2nd ed. 1935; The Religious 
Address at the Hundredth Anniversary of the University of Michigan, pub- 
lished in A University between Two Centuries, 1937, republished in The 
Essay Annual, 1938; The American Constitutions and Religion, 1938; 
Protestantism’s Challenge, 1939; In Defence of the American Way of Life, 
1939 ; In Defence of American Democracy, (Church Management Directory) 
1940; School and Church: The American Way, 1944; The Church as Edu- 
cator, 1946; Sayings of Jesus, 3rd ed The Wall of Separation between Church 
and State, 1951; art., The Wall of Separation, Amer. Bar Assoc. Journal 
Apr 1952. 1100 South Goodman St., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


*WiitiAM Henry Attison; BA HU 93; ANTS 96; BD 02; PhD UC OS; 
b Sommerville Mass Aug 17 70; ord Cambridge May 13 96; p Penacook 
NH 99-02; actg prof Ch History Pacific TS 04-05; prof History and 
Political Science FC 05-08; head dept of History Bryn Mawr C 08-10; 
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prof Ecclesiastical History CRDS(C) 10-28; dean 10-15; prof emer 28-41: 
lit work 28-30; consultant Library of Congress Washington DC 30-41. 
Author, Baptist councils in America, 1906; Inventory of unpublished manu- 
script material relating to American religious history, 1911; editor, Guide 
to historical literature (joint), 21-30. Contributor to Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. d Lovell, Maine Sept. 9, 1941. 


*GrorGE Cross BA UT 88, BTh McMU 94, MA 95, DD 07, PhD UC 00; 
b Bewdley Ont Canada Sep 21 62, ord (Bap) Sep 88; p Ormond 87-89, 
Calgary Alta 89-02, Carlton Place Ont 94-97, Aylmer 98-01, prof History 
McMU 01-09, prof Systematic theology ANTS 09-12, Robert K Davies 
prof Systematic theology CRDS(R) 12-28, do CRDS 28-29. Lecturer. 
UC summers 08, 09, 11, Nathaniel W. Taylor lecturer YU 21. Author The 
theology of Schleiermacher, 1911; What is Christianity, 1918; Creative 
Christianity, 1922; Christian salvation, 1925. Died Rochester, N. Y. Jan. 
19, 1929. 


*HENRY BurRKE Rosstns BD CRDS 05; BA WJC 02; MA UC 11; PhD 12; 
DD UR 32; b Harlan Ia July 8 74; ord Rocky Ford Col Jul 14 98; p 
Oregon City Ore 05-07; Dixon Cal 07-09; acts prof Systematic Theol 
Pacific Coast Bap TS 07-12; fellow of CRDS(R) at UC 10-12; prof 
Pacific Coast Bap TS 12-13; prof religious educ, history and phil of re- 
ligion and miss CRDS 13-23; History and Phil of Religion and Miss 23- 
28; Augustus Hopkins Strong prof History and Phil of Religion CRDS 
28-41; prof emer 41-49; Representative of ABFMS in China, Japan, and 
the Philippines 19-20; India 28-29. Author, Aspects of authority in the 
Christian religion, 1911; Basis of assurance in recent Protestant theologies, 
1912. d Orlando Fla March 11 49. 


Ernest WitttAm Parsons; BA McMU 99; BTh 01; BD 02; MA 03; DD 
23; PhD UC 12; b Wellington Somersetshire Eng Apr 20 73; ord Toronto 
Ont May 9 01; p First Ch Port Arthur 01-08; fellow in NT UC 11-12; 
prof English and Sociology Brandon C 12-13; prof NT Lit and interp 
Pacific Sch of Religion (Berkeley) 13-14; Huntley prof Eng Bible and 
Biblical langs CRDS(R) 14-18; Trevor prof NT interp 18-28; John B. 
Trevor prof NT interp CRDS 28-41; prof emer 41; Lecturer UC 25, 30, 
31; visiting prof of NT interp McMU 30-32, 43; visiting prof of Old 
Testament interp CRDS 46-50. Author, An Historical examination of 
some non-Markan elements in Luke, 1914; editor, Rochester Theol seminary 
bulletin, 26-28; editor and contributor, Seventy-fifth anniversary volume 
Rochester Theol Seminary, 1925; contributor, section on John the Baptist 
and Jesus (Studies in early Christianity), 1928; The New Testament and 
the Origin of Jesus (The Process of Religion), 1933; The Religion of the 
New Testament, 1939; The Significance of John the Baptist for the Be- 
ginnings of Christianity (Environmental Factors in Christian History), 
1939; New Testament Religion, Encyclopedia Britannica, 1946. 

253 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 


*CLARENCE AuGustus BARBouR CRDS 1891, BA BU 88, DD 07, DD UR 01, 
WmsC 20, CU 22, STD Syr U 21, LLD DU 22, CyC 29; b Hartford Conn 
Apr 21 67; ord (Bapt) Rochester NY May 15 91, p Lake Ave Bapt Ch 
91-09, internatl secty YMCA of NA 09-15, pres and Wyckoff prof Homi- 
letics CRDS(R) 15-28, pres and prof Homiletics CRDS 28-29, pres BU 
29-37, pres emer 37. d Providence’RI Jan 16, 37. Pres ABC 17, fraternal 
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delegate ABC to Bapt Union of Great Britain and Ireland 24. Author The 
Bible in the world of today 1911, Principles and methods of religious work 
for men and boys 1912, Making religion efficient 1912, ed Fellowship hymns 
1910, Service song book 1917. 


*Joun Freperick VicHert BA McMU 97, MA 98, BD 04, DD 19, DD FC 12; b 
Gobles Ont Aug 10 74; ord (Bap) 99; p Calvary Ch Victoria BC 99-04; 
fellow Ch History UC 04-05; p First Ch Ft Wayne Ind 06-12; First Ch 
Providence RI 12-15; dean seminary fac CRDS(C) 15-23; prof Pastoral 
theol 15-19; J J Joslin prof Christian theol 19-23; Pratt prof Practical 
theol and public Speaking CRDS(R) 23-28; Eli Perry prof Practical 
theol CRDS 28-40; prof emer 40-48; Lecturer in Hom McMU 37-38, one 
semester 39. Pres NY Bap State Conv 21-24. d St Petersburg Fla Jan 
16 48. 


*E ARLE BENNETT Cross; BA BU 05; MA 07; PhD 09; BD ANTS 10; b Ran- 
goon Burma Nov 27 83; ord (Bap) 10; p Central Ave Bap Ch Dover NH 
10-15 ; actg assoc prof Biblical Lit BU 12-13; instr OT NABS 13-14; p First 
Bapt Ch New Britain Conn 16-18; sec National Com N B Bap laymen 19; 
sec statistical dept Inter-church world movement 19-20; sec Boys’ work divi- 
sion international committee YMCA 20-21; asst sec ABFMS 21-23; Hoyt 
prof Hebrew lang and lit CRDS(R) 23-28; John B Hoyt prof OT interp 
CRDS 28-46. Author, The Hebrew family—a study in sociology, 1927; 
Proverbs, 1929; (Abingdon Bible Commentary); Modern Worship and 
the Psalter, 1932; The Ideal of a Home, 1934. Died Rochester NY Nov 
29 46. 


*FRANK Otis Ersn CRDS 04; BA U NB 00; MA UC 11; BD 12; PhD 13; 
b St John NB Can Aug 14 78; asst p Sackville 00-01; CRDS(C) 01-03; 
ord (Bap) Fenner Jul 2 03; p Glace Bay NS 04-09; grad st UC 09-13; p 
Parkside Ch Chicago 09-10; asst p Hyde Park Ch ib 10-13; p Free St Ch 
Portland Me 13-17; ed Young people’s publications ABPS 17-23; prof Re- 
ligious educ CRDS(R) 23-28; John J. Joslin prof Religious edue CRDS 
28-43; prof emer 43-50; visiting prof AubTS 26-34. Author, Develop- 
ment of the young people’s movement, 1915; Old Testament leaders, 1921; 
New Testament leaders, 1922; Life of Christ, 1923. Died Rochester NY 
Aug 26 50. 


Tuomas Wearinc BA McMU 09, BTh 11, BD 12, MA 14, DD 35, PhD UC 
17; b Liverpool Eng June 6 81, ord (Bap) 11; p Castlefield Ave Ch 
Toronto Can 11-14; Washington Park Ch Chicago 15-16; fellow NT dept 
UC 16-17; p First Ch Woodstock Ont 17-18; member Senate McMU 18- 
23; also prin Woodstock C; prof NT interp CRDS(C) 23-28; dean 24- 
28; dean and Byron E. Huntley prof English Bible and Greek exegesis 
CRDS 28-38; dean of the faculty and Huntley prof English Bible and 
Greek Exegesis CRDS 38-46. Author, The World View of the Fourth 
Gospel, 1918; The Tower and. Other Poems, 1934. 


R. R. 6, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada 


LeLanp Foster Woop CRDS 11, BD 14, BA UR 08, MA 14, PhD UC 23, b 
Kendall Mills NY May 9 85; ord Bap Albion Jun 7, 11; missy ABFMS 
Tshumbiri Belgian Congo 11-20; fellow of CRDS(R) at UC 20-21 ; grad st 
UC 20-23; prof Religious Educ BuU 23-25; actg prof Sociology 24-25; 
Huntley prof Eng Bible and. Christian Sociology CRDS(R) 25-28; prof 
Christian Sociology and the Rural Ch CRDS 28-32 sec Comm on Marriage 
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and the Home Federal Council of the Chs of Christ in Amer 32-50: ret Jan 
S1-. Editor, Congo news letter, 12-13; 16-19. Author, Foundations of Hap- 
piness in Marriage, 1934; Beatitudes for the Family, 1935; Making a Home, 
1938 ; Harmony in Marriage, 1939, G. B. Smith’s Principles of Christian 
Living (rev ed 1942), What the American Family Faces, 1943, Pastoral 
Counseling in Family Relationships, 1948, How Love Grows in Mar- 
riage 1950, Beatitudes for the Family and other verses, 1952.  Contri- 
butor to various pubs. Pres Ch Conf of Social Work 31-32, sec 34-44; 
chairman Intercouncil Com on Christian Family Life 40-48; member Whit 
House Conferences 40, 48, 50; member Amer Assoc of Marriage Counselors, 
Amer Academy of Political and Social Science, Board of Directors of the 
Nat Council on Family Relations; v chm Nat Educ-Recreation Council, 
49; Nat Com for Parent Educ; Inter-Agency Com on Child Welfare; edi- 
torial bd Pastoral Psychology; ex chm Com of Family Life of NBC; Pi 
Gamma Mu (National Social Science Society) ; Nat Conf of Social Work, 
Amer Soc Society Rel Educ Assoc; Nat Arts Club; Amer Soc Hygiene 
Assoc. 24-04 166th St., Flushing, N. Y. 


*ALBERT WILLIAM Beaven CRDS 09; BA SC 06; DD 19; DD UR 20; LLD 
Hillsdale C 30; DD McMU 31; CyC 40; LHD Alfred U 39; b Moscow 
Ida Oct 21 83; ord (Bap) Tacoma Wash Jul 24 08; p Lake Ave Bap Ch 
Rochester NY 09-29; chairman consolidation committee CRDS(C) and 
CRDS(R) 28; chairman CRDS campaign 29; pres CRDS 29-43. YMCA 
religious work dir Camp Wadsworth 17; special-speaker overseas 19; 1st 
v pres NBC 24-25; 28-29; pres 30-31; pres NY State Bap missy conv 
26-29; pres Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 32-34; 
trustee Westminster Choir Sch 35-43; chairman Bd of managers of the 
ABHM Soc 35-41; pres Bd of Trustees Shaw U 37-43; pres Amer Assoc 
of Theological Seminaries 40-42. Author, The Fine Art of Living Together, 
1926; Putting the Church on a Full Time Basis, 1927; Fireside Talks with 
the Family Circle, 1928; Sermons for Everyday Living, 1933; The Lift 
of a Far View, 1935; The Local Church, 1937; Remaking Life, 1940. Died 
Rochester NY Jan 24 43. 


*Davip Jones Evans; BA WJC 00; MA 01, LLD 25; MTh SBTS 04; ThD 
05; b Carmarthen Shire S Wales May 10 75; ord (Bapt) 96; prof Biblical 
lit WJC 06-21; pres 20-21; p First Bap Ch Kansas City Mo 21-29; Cor 
nelius Woelfkin prof Preaching CRDS 29-39; p First Baptist Ch Pasa- 
dena Calif 39-45. Died Pasadena Calif. June 27 45. 


Gustav ApotF Leamann; BA Earlham C 12; M Mus FC 38; b Berne Ind 
Jul 20 86; st Tri-State C Angola; Bluffton C (O) ; Earlham C (Richmond 
Ind) ; teaching Bluffton C Conservatory 12-25, Earlham C (Ind) 25-26; 
Westminster Choir C 26-30; asst Pratt prof of Public speaking and 
church music CRDS 30-38; assoc prof 38-43; prof 44-. 

500 Park Ave., Rochester 7, NY 


TueEopore Louis Trost, Sr.; BA UMich 26, MA 27, MA (Library Science) 
30, BD Eden Theol Sem 31, grad st UTS and ColU 47, summers 48, 49; b 
Freeport Ill Oct 30 05, ord (Evang & Refd) Ann Arbor Mich Jul 12 31; 
p St John’s Evang Ch Summerfield Ill 30-31, lib asst UMich Gen Lib 24-30, 
lib Eden TS 30-31, libn CRDS 31-; asst prof Bibliography 31-35, assoc 
prof 36-; curator Samuel Colgate Bapt Hist Collection 48-. 

91 Commofiwealth Rd., Rochester 18, New York 
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Oren Hutinc Baker; BD CRDS 22; PhB DU 17; PhD UC 37; b Alder- 
son WVa June 10 94; AEF in France Corps US Eng, 18-19; ord (Bap) St 
Albans WVa Dec 19; p First Bap Ch Morgantown WVa 22-28; Parsells 
Av Bap Ch Rochester NY 28-35; special lecturer Pastoral case work 
CRDS 32-34; asst prof of Applied Christianity and pastoral counselling ib 
35-38; assoc prof 39; prof 40-45; dean and prof Pastoral Theology 45-; 
exec secy Am Assoc Theol Schls 52-54; consultant on Clinical Training, 
Rochester State Hospital 36-, mem bd Family Service of Rochester Inc. 
42-, pres same 48-50, memb Dept of Pastoral Service Natl Council of the 
Chs of Christ in USA 42-, chm Conf of Bapt Theol Professors (Green Lake 
47), chm Conf on Administration of Theol Educ (Gettysburg 48), chm 
Workshop (Garrett Bib Inst 49), contrib, and memb ed bd 50-, Pastoral 
Psychology, Author Albert W. Beaven: Pastor, Educator, World Christian. 
Lecturer various pastors’ conferences. 

721 Highland Ave., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


Justin Wrort Nixon BD CRDS 08; BA DU 05; DD 25; Miami U 31, OU 
37: C of the Ozarks 25; b Delphi Ind Feb 23 86; ord (Bap) Minneapolis 
Minn Apr 24 09; assoc p Calvary Ch ib 08-09; p Judson Memorial Ch 
ib 09-16; grad st UC summers 15, 16;actg Hoyt prof Hebrew lang and 
lit CRDS(R) 16-17; Hoyt prof 17-18; Huntley prof English Bible and 
Christian sociology 18-24; grad st ColU summers 20, 22; p Brick Presby 
Ch Rochester 24-37; sp lecturer on Christian theology 36-37; Clarke prof 
Christian theology and ethics CRDS 1937-51; Cornelius Woelfkin prof of 
preaching-51-. YMCA sec overseas 18. Author, dn Emerging Christian 
Faith, 1930; The Moral Crisis in Christianity, 1931; Protestantism’s Hour 
of Decision, 1940; ed (with W. S. Hudson) Christian Leadership in a World 
Society 1945; Responsible Christianity, 1950. 

93 Beverly St., Rochester, N. Y. 


*JAMES DaLton Morrison; BD CRDS 21; BA McMU 14; DD 40; b Hawkes- 
bury Ont Can Jan 2 93; ord (Bap) Rochester NY May 26 21; p North 
Bap Ch Camden NJ 21-27; Immanuel Bap Ch Rochester NY 27-31; 
Central Bap Ch Providence RI 31-40; Cornelius Woelfkin prof of Preach- 
ing, CRDS 40-50. Compiler and editor Minister’s Service Book, 1937; 
selected and arranged Aids to Worship and Responsive Readings in The 
New Church Hymnal, 1937; edited Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled, 
1938; compiler and editor Masterpieces of Religious Verse, 1948. Died 
Rochester, NY, April 5, 1950. 


James Ropney Branton BA Mississippi C 26, ThM Southwestern Bap TS 29, 
grad st Univ of Berlin 29-31, teaching fellow UC 31-34, PhD 34; prof 
Classical and Biblical langs Univ of Okla 34-36, prof of Religion LinC 
36-38, head of Dept of Religion U of Ore 38-41, John B. Trevor prof of 
NT Interpretation CRDS 41-. Author The Koiné text of the Gospel Lec- 
tionary in the Lenten Lections (thesis), articles in var journals. Member 
Soc of Biblical Lit and Exegesis, Assn of. Biblical Instructors, Amer Soc 
of Oriental Research. 176 Gregory Hill Rd., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


Epwin McNett Poteat BA Fur U 12; ThM SBTS 16, MA 13: DD WFC 
34, DU 36, HillsdaleC 38, UNC 42; DLitt CU 46; b New Haven Conn 
Nov 20 82; ord (Bap) Greenville SC July 14; missy SBC in China 17-29; 
prof U Shanghai 27-29; p Bap Chs 29-44; pres CRDS 44-48; p Pullen 
Mem Bap Ch 48-. Pres POAU 48-. Author, Coming to Terms With the 
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Universe, 1931; Jesus and the Liberal Mind, 1933: Rev. John Doe DD, 
1934; Thunder over Sinai, 1935; Social Manifesto of Jesus, 1936; Centurian, 
1938; These Shared His Passion, 1939; These Shared His Cross, 1940: 
These Shared His Power, 1941; Four Freedoms and God, 1942; Last Re- 
brieve, 1944; Over The Sea The Sky, 1945; Parables of Crisis, 1947; God 
Makes the Difference, 1949; var. Hymns, Anthems, etc. 

2835 Exeter Circle, Raleigh, N. C. 


WILLIAM ARTHUR MUELLER; grad Gymnasium 21; NATS 24-26; MA Canisius 
C 27; PhD NYU 33; STM UTS 44; born May 8, 02 at Ludenschied, 
Westphalia, Germany; ord (Bap) 27; p Bap chs 26-36, lecturer on 
Philosophy of Religion, NYU 35-36; prof Church history and Comparative 
religion Eastern Bap Theol Seminary 36-44, James B. Colgate prof of the 
History of Christianity, also Albert W. Beaven prof of Missions and 
Comparative Religion, CRDS 44-48; prof of Theology and the Philosophy 
of religion, SBTS 48-. Vice pres ABC 39-40, delegate and interpreter 
Oxford (England) Conference on Life and Work 37, and Baptist World 
Alliance Congress in Berlin 34; alternate delegate and interpreter do 
Atlanta Ga. 39. Author, “Amerika und das Neue Deutschland” (con- 
fiscated and prohibited by Nazi Government) 35; “Church and State in 
America’ 39, “Church and state in Luther and Calvin” 53. 21 German 
articles, 36 in English, 6 translations, 131 book reviews in various peri- 
odicals. 321 S. Birchwood Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 


FreD HERMAN WILLKENS CRDS 18; BD 26; NABS 16; BS UR 30; M Pd 

Hartford Sem Foundation 20; PhD UPitt 39; b Timmerlah Germany July 

21 93; ord (Bapt) New Britain Conn Aug 18; p various chs 18-23, 34-44; 

dir of Rel Educ Buffalo Bap Union 22-27; dir of Rel educ Federation of 

Chs, Rochester, NY 27-34; asst in Rel educ, Sch of Educ UPitt 35-44; 
visiting prof AubTS 33-34; John J. Joslin prof of Rel educe CRDS 44-. 

125 Highland Parkway, Rochester 20, N. Y. 


Harmon Rosert Hotcoms, Jr. BA Southwestern C 39; Eastern TS 39-40; 
BD CRDS 42; grad st HU 42-45; b Waycross Ga March 4 17; asst prof 
Phil of Religion CRDS 45-. 1100 South Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ALBERT TERRILL RasMUSSEN BA Whitworth C (Washn.) 34; BD Chicago 
TS 37; PhD UC 43; born Regina, Sask, Canada 1911; p Rollo (Ill.) Cong 
Ch 37-38; research assoc CTS 39-41; dir Survey of Cong Chs in Southern 
California 40; first dir Research and church planning of the Washington 
(D.C.) Fed of Chs 42-43; dir Field and research of Chicago (IIl.) Cong 
Union 46; assoc prof Social ethics and the sociology of religion, CRDS 
46-50; prof do. 50-. Research consultant for Syracuse and Buffalo Coun- 
cils of Chs, and Rochester Fed of Chs; lecturer on themes of social analysis, 
and Christian social responsibility at numerous interdenominational, national 
denominational conventions, institutes and seminars, also seminary and col- 
lege conferences. Member Amer Sociological Soc, Rural Sociological Soc, 
Christian Action, Board member Assoc of Theological Professors in the 
Practical Fields Association of Professors of Christian Social Ethics, pres 
do. 51, Council of Christian Progress ABC 51-. Author, “The Implica- 
tions of social interaction for Christian churches” 43; “The field and strategy 
of Congregationalism in Southern California” 40; “Study of Congregational 
and other Churches in Chicago” 46; numerous monographs and reports. 

1065 Meigs St., Rochester 20, N. Y. 
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Winturop StL Hupson BD CRDS 37; BA KalC 33; PhD UC 40; b 
Schoolcraft Mich Aug 28 11; ord (Bapt) Lansing Mich; Bapt p 35-42; 
instr History of Christianity CRDS 42-44, asst prof do. UC 44-47, James B. 
Colgate prof do. CRDS 47-. Author John Ponet; Advocate of Limited 
Monarchy, 1942; edited, Christian Leadership in a World Society, 1945 ; 
Henry Scougal’s The Life of God in the Soul of Man, 1948; Roger Williams’ 
Experiments of Spiritual Life and Health, 1951; editor of Church History, 
1950; pres Amer Soc of Church History, 1948; pres Amer Bapt Historical 
Soc, 1952-. 159 Rockingham St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Witz0ur Eppy Saunpers BA BU 16; EdD 41; MA ColU 18; grad st UTS 
19, Camb U(Eng) 19-20, DD CU 36, DEd BU 41, LLD Dickinson C 43, 
LHD UR 51; b Warwick RI Sep 20 94; ord (Bap) 20; tea Horace Mann 
School 20-21; asst p Marcy Ave Bap Ch, Brooklyn, NY 20-23; p First 
Bap Ch Rahway, NJ 23-27; exec secy Fed of Chs of Rochester (NY) 
and Monroe Co 32-35; special lecturer CRDS 33-35; headmaster Peddie 
School, Hightstown NJ 35-48; pres CRS 49-. Chairman, Comm. on the 
Ministry, ABC., Bd of Trustees, Peddie School. 

1122 South Goodman St., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


Mitton Cart Froyp BTh Gordon C 30; MA ColU 39; EdD 45; born New 
Richmond, Wisc Feb 2 08; ord (Bap) ; p Bushwick Ave Bap Ch, Brookyn, 
NY 34-43; asst dir, Department of Schools and Colleges, Bd of Educ, ABC 
43-49 ; dir of Research, CRDS 49-. Co-author (with Hugh Hartshorne) of 
“Theological Education in the Northern Baptist Convention” 45; consultant 
to Baptist Seminary President’s Conference. 

1068 South Goodman St., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


BerNHARD Warp ANDpDERSON BA C of the Pacific 36; MA Pacific Sch of 
Religion 38; BD 39; PhD Yale 45; fellow of Nat Council on Religion in 
Higher Educ 42; b Dover Mo Sept 25 1916; ord (Meth) San Francisco 
Calif 39; p various chs 37-46; inst in Religion CU 46-48; assoc prof of 
Biblical Literature U of NC 48-50; prof of Old Testament Inter CRDS 
50-.. Author, The Office of The Judge in the Old Testament, 1945; Intro- 
- duction to and Exegesis of the Book of Esther, Interpreter’s Bible, vol III; 
Rediscovering the Bible, 1951, The Place of Esther in the Christian Bible 
(art in Journal of Religion Jany 1951). 

110 Highland Parkway, Rochester, N. Y. 


JouHn Laurence CasteeL AB Neb Wesleyan U 27, LLD 47; MA Northwestern 
U 29, PhD 43; b Randolph Neb Dec 17 03; ord (Cong) Eugene Ore 1939; 
instr Northwestern U 28-30; acting prof Neb Wesleyan U 30-31; assoc 
prof and dir Division of Speech U of Ore 31-42; dir Dept of Speech UTS 
42-51; assoc prof 43-51; dir summer courses UTS 46-47; 50-51; prof Dept 
of Speech CRDS 51-; p (Cong). 

191 Highland Parkway, Rochester, N .Y. 


Administrative Officers, Instructors and S pecial Lecturers 


GLENN BiackMER EweLtt CRDS 11; BD 12; BA CU 03; MA 27; DD 365 
b Warsaw N Y Feb 26 80; ord (Bapt) Pavilion May 3 11; grad st 11-12; 
asst libn 12-13; libn 13-28; registrar 17-28; assoc dean, registrar CRDS 
28-37; dean of administration and registrar, 37-45; dean emer 45-; pres 
N Y Bap State Conv 30-32; genl council NBC 32-42; Member (secty) 
Budget-Research Com, Amer Bapt Conv 35-, chairman do. 46-; Eastern 
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NY dir World Mission Crusade 45-47; dir Business Affairs, Detroit (Mich) 
Council of Churches 47-49; asst to Chairman, Com of Arrangements Ninth 
Baptist World Congress (Cleveland, O.) 49-50; editorial work 51-52; 
Memb Bd of Managers, Am Bapt Historical Soc 45-48, 52-. Phi Beta 
Kappa. Lecturer on The Country Church CRDS. 

10 Brighton St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


HAROLD ELLIoTtT Nicety AB UC 21; ThB Princeton TS 24; AM 24; grad st 
Westminster Cambridge (Eng.) 24-25; DD Washington and Jefferson C 
41; b Beirut Syria, Dec 24 00; ord (Presby) 24; p Presby chs 26-; (Brick 
Presby Rochester NY 38-) special instructor Homiletics CRDS 42-. 
Trustee Princeton TS; pres Rochester Fed of Chs 43-45; dir Rochester 
Council of Social Agencies, Rochester Sch for Deaf; mem of Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce; Phi Beta Kappa; author: What Religion Does 
to Men, 36. 157 George St., Rochester, N. Y. 


GrorcE Barton Cutten BA Ac U 96, MA 97, LLD 14; BA YU 97, PhD 
02, BD 03; DD CU 11; DD McMU 20; PdD NY St. C. for Teachers 
32; LHD Muhlenberg C 35; DSe Alfred U 42. b Amherst NS Canada 
Apr 11 74; ord (Bapt) 97; p Bap Chs 97-10; pres Ac U 10-22, CU 22-42; 
acting pres CRDS 43-44; ret 44. Canadian Expdn. Force 16-17; pres 
International Assoc of Torch Clubs 31; pres National Council of YMCA 
31; Phi Beta Kappa. Author, The Psychology of Alcoholism, 1906; The 
Psychological Phenomena of Christianity, 1908; Three Thousand Years 
of Mental Healing, 1910; Mind—Its Origin and Goal, 1925; The Threat 
of Leisure, 1926; Speaking with Tongues, 1927; Silversmiths of Utica; 
Instincts of Religion, 1940; Should Prohibition Return?, 1944; The Silver 
Smiths of North Carolina; Silversmiths of Virginia. Chapel Hill, N. C. 


GERALD WatTKINS BTh CU 21, DD 50, BD CRDS 27, DD Keuka C 43, b 
Ammanford Wales 97; ord (Bap) 21; p Bap Chs 21- (Lake Ave Bap 
Church Rochester NY 41-) ; special lecturer CRDS 43-; mem Bd Trustees, 
exec Com., Bap Educ Soc, v pres NY State Council of Chs, mem Bd of 
Mers AB For Missy Soc, mem Bd Dir, and pres 50-51, Rochester Ch 
Federat’n, chm Promotion Com NY Bap State Conv, mem Rochester 
Chamber of Com. Phi Beta; contrib to Church Management, The Christian 
Century, The Christian World Pulpit. 56 Lynnwood Dr., Rochester, N. Y. 


FREDERICK ARTHUR Piotrow BA CU 20, Phi Beta Kappa; born Hamilton NY 
May 22 98; with International Banking Corp, Tamblyn and Brown 24-32, 
bursar CU 32-44, asst treas Bap Educ Soc 44, treas 44-. 

62 Manor Parkway, Rochester 20, N.. Y. 


Eruet Bruce Pearson b Crowland Ont Canada June 14 84, grad Stamford 
' (Ont) HS 02, Beamsville Normal School 03, Rochester Bus Inst 09, 
extension courses UR and Eastman Sch Music; tea Sherkston Ont 03-08, 
registrar, personnel and employment dir RBI until 37, office manager CRDS 
37-45, registrar 45-52. 90 Rosedale St., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


Lioyp James AverILt, Jr. BD CRDS 50; BA Wis 47; MA UR 52 
Warrenville, Ill] Apr 5 23; US AAF 43-46; ord (Bapt) Genesee Ch 
Rochester 49; grad fellow CRDS 50-51; grad schol 51-52; p Winton Cong 
Ch, Rochester 50-51; associate in field work CRDS 51-52; associate 
director 52-; research assoc Dept of Radio and Television, Rochester Fed 
of Churches 51-52. 1100 South Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wittism Hersert Hupnut, Jr. AB Princeton U 27; BD UTS 03; DD 
Blackburn C 40 C; b Youngstown O May 29 05; ord (Presby) June 3 30; dir 
religion Hill Sch Pottstown Pa 30-32 p Presby Chs 32-. (Thitd Presby Ch 
Rochester NY 46-.) ; special instr Homiletics CRDS 51-; dir McCormick 
TS (Chicago) 40-48, Westminster Foundation of NY, member General 
Council of the Presby Ch in the USA 51-, pres City Club (Rochester) 
52-53. 15 East Boulevard, Rochester 10, N. Y. 


Cuartes Everarp Deems CRDS 18, BD 21, BA Johns Hopkins U 15, DD 
Rutgers U 49; b Baltimore Md Sep 21 93, ord (Bap) First Bap Ch ib 
May 17, asst p N Orange Bap Ch, NJ 18-21, Livingston Ave Bap Ch New 
Brunswick NJ 21-49, First Bap Ch Rochester NY June 49-. Spl instr 
in Homiletics CRDS 50-51. 248 Westminster Rd., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


FREDERICK LUTHER Essex b Union City, NJ June 3 19, radio producer-director 
41-46, radio station management 47-50, CRDS Development Program 
50-51, dir Public Relations CRDS 51-. Author children’s records, com- 
poser radio scores and secular music. Exec VP NY State Council of 
Bap Laymen 51-, trustee Bap Union of Roch 50-, memb Council and As- 
sembly Rochester Fed of Churches 52-. 


Rocer Krncstey Powett BD CRDS 39, BA Syr U 36; b p Camillus NY; 
supply p -52; registrar CRDS Sept 52-. Author, Hymn of the New 
Reformation (hymn). 205 Spruce Ave, Rochester, N. Y. 


*Antonio Mancano; BA BU 99; BD UTS 03; MA ColU 03; DD CU 19; 
b Acri Italy Dec 7 69; CU 94-95; ord (Bap) New York May 3 04; gen 
missy ABHMS to Italians 03-04; p Brooklyn 04-07; prof in charge ID 
CRDS 07-31; p First Italian Bap Ch of Brooklyn 31-50; ret 50-51. Author, 
Sons of Italy, 1917; Italians in America, 1917. Died Kew Gardens, Queens, 
Long Island, N. Y., May 10, 1951. 
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ALUMNI 


1871 
*George Hurlburt Felton 71-72 BA BU 


69, MA 72, MD NYU 78; d Berea Ky 
Dec 7 43 


*James McNutt 70-71; d before 1945 


1872 


FCORYDON CRAIN 
available. Ed.) 

THERBERT HENRY MILLS (No infor- 
mation available. Ed.) 


1874 


TCharles Sherwood 72-74 (No information 
available, 1940. Ed.) 


1875 


*YAHREE PAHKAUTOO BA CU 73, 
MA 75; d Rangoon Burma May 4 41 


1877 


TGeorge Gilbert Benson 75-76, MD U of 
Nashville 74 (No information available 
1940. Ed.) ‘ 


(No information 


1878 


*BREWER GEORGE BOARDMAN BA 
CU 75, MA 78; d New York NY Aug 
28 49 

*FRANCIS HAROLD ROWLEY BA UR 
75, DD 97; d Boston Mass Feb 14 52 


7Dudley Fletcher Howell 75-77 BA Bethel 
C 74 (No information available 1940. 
Ed.) 

*Archibald P. McDiarmid 75-76 BA UT 
75, DD MeMU 99; d Robson BC Canada 


Jan 24 46 
1879 


+Frank Wayland Gibbs 77-78 (No informa- 
tion available 1940. Ed.) 

*Fred August Licht 76-79 NATS 78 MD 
Cleveland (O), Med C 04, st Boston U 
80-82, McCormick TS 87-88; d Niagara 
Falls NY Jan 6 44 


1880 


*JARED SPAULDING NASMITH CU 
75-76; d Marion NY May 28 46 


1881 
*WILLIAM NELSON THOMAS BA CU 
77, MA 81, PhD Ewing C 08; d Birming- 
ham Ala Apr 3 44 


*Andrew Elijah Williams 78-79, BA MerU 
77, MA 85; d Columbus Ga Sept 16 44 


1882 


*LERWICK LAPEER KNEELAND BA 
CU 79, MA 82; d Olympia Wash Nov 
26 47 


1883 


*JOHN CHARLES BREAKER: d Wor- 
cester Mass June 6 41 

*THEODORE ELMER BUSFIELD BA 
Tufts C 80, DD 02, MA BuU 94; d Feb 
38 

SLACASSARD L HOBBS; d Worcester 
Mass Jan 31 51 


tAlbert Rowland Wilson 81-83 (No infor- 
mation available 1940. Ed.) 


1884 


*JOHN WILLIAM DUFFIELD (Duffy) 
BA CU 82; d West Hartford Conn Oct 
24 46 

*CLAIBORNE MILTON HILL BA U 
Ore 81, MA 84, DD LinC 99, LLD 26, 
STD Pacific Sch Rel 37, DD Berkeley 
Bap DS 37; d Los Angeles Calif Jan 27 
50 

tJAMES NELSON LEWIS; in bus De- 
troit Mich 91—?, (No information avail- 
able 1940. Ed.) 

*CHELLIS EVERETT NICHOLS BA 
CU 82, DD 42; d Interlaken NY Nov 
13 43 

*WILLIAM HERBERT PALMER BA 
KalC 81; d Parma NY July 12 42 

*EDWARD EUGENE SILLIMAN BA 
Hanover C (Ind) 81, MA; d San Diego 
Calif Jan 23 48 

*FRANK PERRY STODDARD PhB CU 
81; d Orlando Fla Jan 19 48 


*Irvin Henry Rogers 81-82 BA UR 80; 
d Pittsford NY Apr 13 42 


1885 


7JAY A FORD (No information available 
1940, Ed.) 

*SYLVESTER STEPHEN POWELL BA 
MerU 82; d Princeton Mass July 30 48 

+LOWELL MASON PROTZMAN U W 
Va (No information available 1940. Ed.) 


*Henry Alden Buzzell 83-85, BA CU 83; 
d Cape May Court House NJ June 23 
47 

*Asa Reed Dilts 82-83 BA BU 82, UTS 
85; d Penney Farms Fla Jan 30 47 

*Edwin Warren Saphore 82-84, BA Penn 


_» St C 82, DD U of South; d Syracuse 


NY May 22 43 


1886 


1886 


*7ROBERT THRESHER YATES grad st 
85-86, BA Southwestern U 82, SBTS 
85; (In Texas in 34. No information 
available. Ed.) 

*LYNN BINKLEY ALBERT; d Ann 
Arbor Mich May 8 51 

*CHARLES ARTHUR FULTON BA CU 
83, MA 86, DD 03; d Syracuse NY 
July 6 41 

BENJAMIN LAISDELL HERR BPh Bu 
U 82; ret 36— 19 Cayuga St Homer NY 

*JAMES MORRIS HUTCHINSON CU 
82-83; d Orange NJ Oct 20 50 

*ALBERT JOHN RAMAKER MTh 27, 
NABS 81, BA UR 95, DD Sioux Falls 
C 17; d Rochester NY Feb 12 46 


*Jakob Jakobson Bystrom 83-84, Bethel 
Sem, Stockholm (Sweden) 82, DD CU 
14; d Stockholm Sweden Aug 21 47 

*Lewis Kaiser MTh 27, NABS 81, DD 
Sioux Falls C 20; d Rochester NY Jan 
14 46 

tJacob Michaelian 85-86 Marsovan Sem 
(Asia Minor) 82; (No information avail- 
able 1940. Ed.) 


1887 


*ADELBERT CHAPMAN; d St Peters- 
burg Fla Apr 18 50 

*JOHN MOORE DAVIS BA WFC 80; 
(Reported deceased, date and place un- 
known. Ed.) 

*DANIEL TROBRIDGE DENMAN BA 
Ohio Wesleyan U 80, DD Grand River 
C 95 (Reported deceased; date and place 
unknown, Ed.) 

*WILLIAM ARTHUR HUNTINGTON; 
d Unadilla Forks NY Oct 25 48 

*GEORGE HENRY JACKSON MA Shaw 
UsSot STB So1, MDi 92 d= hos 
Angeles Calif Nov 13 43 

*JOHN LEWIS McCUTCHEON BA UR 
84, MA 89; d Arlington Va Dec 14 46 

*DUEY LORENZO MARTIN BA CU 
84, MA 87; d Tecumseh Neb Sept 6 48 

*EDWARD WRIGHT POTTER AB YU 
84; d Guilford Conn Feb 13 51 

*EDWARD ALEXANDER ROGERS CU 
83-85; d Jordan NY July 1 44 

*SAMUEL HODGDON WHITE BA CU 
84, MA 87; d Utica NY Aug 27 42 

*GEORGE MONROE WHITTEMORE 
CU 82-83; d prob at Owego NY May 
14 45 


*William James Day 84-86; 
NY Jan 3 51 

+Frank Wells Ham (No information avail- 
able 1940. Ed.) 


1888 


*HENRY CROSKEY COOPER BA UR 
85; d St. Petersburg Fla Apr 13 44 


d Brainard 
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“FRANK ARTHUR HEATH BA CU 85, 
MA 88; d Seattle Wash Jan 25 42 

*MILES OSCAR KELLER BA FC 85, 
MA; d Ferndale Mich Nov 14 40 

*WILLIAM WHITE ONDERDONK; d 
Penfield NY Feb 27 43 

*WILLIAM EUGENE WEBSTER BA 
CU 85, MA 88; d Hoosick Falls NY 
Oct 9 48 


*George Samuel Mellor 85-86, BA DU 85, 
MA AubTS 96; d Marietta Ohio April 3 
47 

+Louis Ulysses Warner 85-87 BTh UC. DS 
89 (No information available, 1940. 
Eds.) 


1889 


*HENRY PARK COCHRANE BD 29, 
DD LinC 28; d Hinnessey Okla Dec 25 
43 

*JACOB HEINRICHS NABS 83, DD UR 
14; d Middlebury Vt Aug 30 47 


*FRANK PLATT LEACH BA Ham C 
86; d Sioux Falls SD Jan 29 49 

EDGAR PERKINS LIPSCOMB MA U 
Richmond 86; ret 38-. 464 Grand Av 
Rochester NY 

*FREDERICK WILLIS LOCKWOOD 
BA UR 86, MA 89 d prob Cambridge 
Mass Oct 18 42 

*SAMUEL BASTIAN NOBBS; d Brooks- 
ville Fla Jan 26 50 

*WILLIAM CHARLES OWEN d Los 
Angeles Calif Aug 31 46 


Arthur Polk Brown 86-87, BA FC 86, MA 
BD Maclay Sch of Th. USCal 90; ret p 
22-. 209 N Lincoln St Manteca Calif 

tJoseph A Fisher 87-89, Alleghany C 
(No information available, 1940. Ed) 

;Clinton Irving Jones 86-88; (No informa- 
tion available 1940. Eds.) 


1890 


*CHRISTIAN ALBERT CLAUSEN BA 
UR 86; d Gasport NY Jan 14 42 

*WILBUR WILLIS COCHRANE BA 
CyC 85; d Petaluma Calif Aug 4 47 

*CHARLES GAULDEN DILWORTH 
BA MerU 87; d Jacksonville Fla April 
14. 47 

JAMES GRANT BS UR 87; ret 25-. 
1227 De la Vina St Santa Barbara Calif 

WILLIAM ELMER LOUCKS BA UR 
86, DD NorBapTS 28; ret p Sep 33-. 
2541 S. Lincoln Denver 10 Colo 

*HOMER CHILD LYMAN BA CU 87, 
MA 90, DD 12; d DeLand Fla Dec 7 
43 

*OSCAR REED McKAY BA CU 87, MA 
90, DD 13; d Indianapolis Ind Dec 10 
42 

*THOMAS MOODY DD Northwestern 
TS 29; d Philadelphia Pa Mar 22 52 
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*CORTLAND MYERS BA UR 87, DD 
Temple U 99, LLD 20; d Los Angeles 
Calif Dec 26 41 

*BENJAMIN OTTO BA UR 87, DD 22, 
DD Oskaloosa C 13; d Miami Fla Feb 
16 45 

*CHARLES STANTON PENDLETON 
BA BaC 87, DD 08; d Oneonta NY 
Jun 25 49 

*NELSON REYNOLDS; 
July 1 42 


d Scotia NY 


1891 


*HERBERT AGATE BA UR 88; d 
Brooklyn NY July 3 46 

CHARLES ERIC BENANDER Bethel S 
Stockholm (Sweden) 87, DD FurU 11, 
CU 12; ret 33— Sala Sweden 

*OTIS ARUNAH DIKE BA CU 86, MA 
91; d Syracuse NY July 2 41 

CHESLEY HOLMES BA FC 88, MA 91; 
ret 45-, 315 Pine St Maywood IIl 

*JOHN McGUIRE BA UR 88, DD 11; 4d 
Bayamon P R July 17 42 

*GEORGE WASHINGTON PORTER 
BA LaG C 88, PhD SC 10 (No informa- 
tion available 1940. Ed.) 

*JOHN JERSEY WILLIAMS BA Haver- 
fordwest C (Wales); d Providence RI 
Nov 27 40 


William Henry Baylor &8&-89, DD U Rich- 
mond 17; ret p 41-. Homewood Apts, 
Baltimore 18 Md 

+Frank Lafayette Foster 89-90; 
formation available 1940. Ed.) 

George Benedict Lawson 88-89, UTS 89- 
90, U Bonn (Germany) 90-91, MA CU 
of, DD 12; ret prof “Bui 40-. 135 
Market St., Lewisburg Pa 

*Harry Marsh Warren 88-90, CU 87-88, 
UTS 91, DD UTenn 98, spl st Oxford 
U (Eng), Heidelberg (Germany), PhD 
Temple U 00; d Chappaqua NY Dec 24 
40 


(No in- 


1892 


EUGENE ANTHONY; inv; North Rose 
NY 

*THOMAS PARKER DUDLEY BA GC 
89; d Chicago Ill] May 6 43 

MOCKETT CRAMP HIGGINS BA AcU 
89; ret 38-. Claremont Manor, Clare- 
mont 1, Calif 

*FREDERICK NIEBUHR NABS 88; d 
Lake Worth Fla April 19 43 

*GEORGE DONALDSON ROGERS, DU 
83-86; d Penney Farms Fla Jan 24 46 

*WILLIAM JESSUP SHOLAR BA CU 
89, MA 92; d New Rochelle NY July 49 

WILLIAM ARTHUR STANTON BA CU 
89, MA 92, DD 10; ret missy ABFMSoc 
34-. 101 Gates Av Montclair NJ 


*William Hiram Barker 89-91, UR 89-90; 
d Glendale Calif Feb 8 52 


1894 


Webster Swan Davis 89-91; ret 28-. 511 
Eighth St Zephyrhills Fla 

*Will C Gates 89-90, UC DS 90-91; d 
Jasper NY Feb 26 43 

tCharles William Pritchard 88-92 (No in- 
formation available 1940. Ed.) 

*Henry Topping 88-91, BD UC, DS 92, BA 
UR 92, MA; d Koruizana Japan Aug 30 
42 


1893 


*GEORGE LEONARD HIBBARD BA 
CU 90; d St George Me Oct 25 44 
*GEORGE FRANK JOHNSON BA CU 
90, MA 93; d Penn Yan NY June 19 45 
*HERBERT SPENCER JOHNSON BA 
UO 87, HU 91, DD) BereaC 11) LED 
FC 18; d Brookline Mass Sep 25 42 
*WALTER ALONZO KING CU 85-87, 
grad st HU 96, BD Temple U 11; d 

Clinton NY Feb 20 48 

*WILLIAM LANGDON NASH BA WJC 
91, MA CU 94 d July 44 

*GEORGE EDWIN RINES 
dpipecst ol 

*ALONZO ROSECRANS STARK BA 
FC 90, DD 19, PhD UC 11; d Frankfort 
Ind May 16 48 

JOHN HENRY STRONG BA UR 89, DID 


CU 89-90; 


14., BA YU~ 90; ret prof. 29— (865 
Green Lane, La Canada Calif 
*FRANCIS AUGUSTINE JOSEPH 


WALDRON BA UR 89, MA 93; d 
Rochester NY Dec 6 47 

*WILLIAM ATKINSON WALLING BA 
UR 90, MA 92, LLB NYSch of Law 
02; d New York NY Dec 29 41 


*Olin Howard Burritt, 90-91, BA UR 90, 
MA 93, ScD UP 25; d Philadelphia Pa 
July 7 49 

*Ryland Morris Kendrick 90-91, BA UR 
89, YU 90; d Rochester NY Sept 27 47 

*Victor Emanuel Southworth 90-91; d 
Orange City Fla Jan 8 52 


1894 


*JOHN COLBY BROOKINS BA CU 
90; d Vineland NJ Aug 18 42 

JAMES WHITCOMB BROUGHER BA 
CalC 91, MA 94, DD C-NC 10, Berkeley 
BapTS 26, Bates C 30, LLD LinC 26, 
DU 27; lecturer, author 45-. PO Box 
711 Glendale 5 Calif 

MARCUS JULIAN BROWN BA WmsC 
91; ret p Sep 36-. 1008 South 22nd 
Street Omaha Neb 

JOHN LEWIS CANN MA GC 91; ret p 
30-. 1201 Bay Rd Webster NY 

*TILESTON FRACKER CHAMBERS 
BA PU 90, MA 93, DD Rio Grande C 
19, DU 27; d Granville O Feb 18 47 

*EDWARD RICHARD CLEVENGER 
BA FC 91, MA; d Lebanon Ore Sept 
17 42 

ACHRISTIAN DIPPLE 
Baraboo Wise April 47 


NABS 915 d 


1894 


*FRANK HENRY DIVINE BA CU 91, 
MA 94, DD Sioux Falls C 18; d Brook- 
lyn NY Apr 1 41 

ROBERT ELDER BA CCNY 91; ret 
11-. 100 W Hudson Ay Apt E2 Engle- 
wood NJ 

ZENAS LOVELACE FASH BD 06, BA 
Ac€, 91, MA 93, DD 375 ret. p (29=, 
269 Dominion Street Monckton NB 
Canada 

ELBERT EDWARD GATES BA AcC 91, 
DD 31; ret Exec Secy 41-. Noank 
Conn 

*WILLIAM NORMAN HUTCHINS BD 
05, BA AcU 91, DD 32, MA 94, PhD 
UC 13; d Wolfville NS Canada June 16 
50 

*GOVE GRIFFITH JOHNSON BD 95, 
BA CU 91, MA, DD 10; d Washington 
DC Dec 3 44 

TEDWIN LEWIS KELLEY (No infor- 
mation available 1940. Ed.) 

CHARLES EDWARD KNOWLES BA 
BU 91; ret May 40; 150-32 Roosevelt 
Ave Flushing NY 

*ALBERT BACON SEARS d Syracuse 
NY Nov 12 44 

*MERRITT JOEL WINCHESTER BA 
WmsC 90; d Oneida NY Dec 22 45 

HOMER FENTON YALE BA CU 91, 
MA 94; ret p 40-. Windsor NY 


*Friedrich Buermann 91-92 NABS 91; d 
Portland Ore Sep 24 46 

John Jessup Phillimore 91-93; 
Port Dalhousie Ont Canada 

*Elmer William Smith BA CU 91, MA 94, 
LittD 36; d Hamilton NY Oct 11 50 


1895 


*JAMES MILLARD BAKER BA UR 92, 
MA 95; d Asheville NC Mar 23 52 

*JOHN BENTZEIN BPh UR 92; d 
Bakersfield Calif Dec 5 43 

HARVEY WILLIAM CHOLLAR BD, 
BA CU 92, MA 95; ret Stillwater NY 

*JAMES L COOTE CU 91-92; d Hudson 
NY Jan 2 41 

JAMES ANDERSON MULKEY 
CROUCH BA LaGC 93 ret 45-. 695 
W 10th St Claremont Calif 

*BENJAMIN RENO DOWNER BA 
Vanderbilt U 91 ThD Central BapTS 20; 
d Kansas City Kans Oct 22 46 

*WILLIAM LAW FERGUSON BA Des 
MC 92, MA, DD 02; d Altadena Calif 
Sept 24 49 

*GEORGE COLLINS JEFFERS; d Ovid 
NY Jan 7 46 

*FRANK KAISER NABS 92; d Rochester 
NY Nov 2 50 

*FRED HOWARD KING BA CU 92; 
d Mar 13 50 

DANIEL WOODBURY LYMAN ret Sep 
39-. Box 111 Rose NY 

GEORGE WILSON McPHERSON; ret 
ev. RD #2 South New Berlin (Rock- 
well’s Mills) NY 


frets 295, 
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CHARLES HARTSHORN MAXSON BA 
UR 92 MA 95 PhD UC 15; ret prof 
35-. 1008 South 47th St, Philadelphia 
iP 

*ELIJAH FORBES RICE BA WFC 92, 
grad st UC 99-01, SBTS 01-02, CRDS 
03-04; d Beaufort NC Feb 14 44 

*ROBERT DANIEL TRICK BS FC 92, 
MS 95; d New Milford Conn April 25 
42 

JAMES EDSON WARNER; ret 
3212 Foothill Bivd Glendora Calif 


40-. 


*Charles Ernest Burr 90-92 BA UR 90, MA 
BU 22; d North Attleboro Mass March 
23 47 

*Emmet Inman Case 92-94, BA CU 92, 
MA 95; d Bernardsville NJ Dec 31 41 

*Charles Henry Colegrove 92-93, Croz TS 
93-95; d Rochester NY Dec 28 43 

*Francis Wayland Fletcher 92-93; d Day- 
tona Beach Fla Oct 28 43 

*George Thomas Leeds 92-94, MD Cleve- 
land (O) C Med and Sur 97, DO Amer 
C of Osteop (Mo) 06; d Yonkers NY 
Feb 25 52 

Harold Pattison 93-95, BA UR 91, DD 12, 
grad st Regents Park C London Eng 92- 
93; sup p 40-. 43-20 Morgan St, Little 
Neck LI NY 


1896 


WILLIAM LAIRD ARCHIBALD BD, 
BA AcU 92, MA 95, MA UC 94, PhD 
Natl U of Chicago 00; ret 39-. PO Box 
123 Wolfville NS Canada. (Winter ad- 
dress) Box 791 Olds Hall Daytona Beach 
Fla 

*JOHN BAPTISTE BARBOUR BA BU 
91; d Rochester NY Oct 27 42 

*FRANK ORSON BELDEN BS CU 93; 
d Redlands Calif April 15 46 . 

*OWEN NOTT CHIPMAN BA AcU 92, 
DD 27; d Wolfville NS Canada July 17 
41 

ASA JAMES CROCKETT BA AcU 92, 
MA 29, DCL 51; judge Juvenile Court 
17—. Hopewell NS Canada 

JOHN WALDEN CROUCH BA LaGC 
90, DD LaGC; ret p 49-. 734 North 
Randolph St. Macomb IIl 

*CHARLES BRADFORD FREEMAN 
BA AcU 91, DD-McMU 20; d Calgary 
Alberta Canada Oct 21 42 

*HUGH GILMORE GREGG BD BA CU 
92; d Elbridge NY Apr 1 42 

*HUGH AUSTIN HEATH BA DesMC 
93, DD 06; d Newton Center Mass 
Mar 10 42 : 

*FRANK GRANT LEWIS BD 07, BA 
BU 93, MA UC 06, PhD 07; d Penn 
Yan NY Nov 19 45 

*PATRICK SIMKINS.) ROGERS BA 
Miss C 91; d Tylertown Miss Jan 6 
46 

WILLIAM WILEY SEARCY BA WJC 
91; ret 49-. Bryan Hill, Care of Pres. 
Judson A Rudd, Dayton Tenn 
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*AVERY ALBERT SHAW BA AcU 92; 
MA 94, DD 15; DCL 28; LLD McMU 
28, LittD Du’ 40; d Claremont Calif 
March 18 50 


*William Anable Harris BA UR 93; d 
Candor NY Sept 26 49 

Hight C Moore BA WFC 90, DD 15, 
LittD Bay U 20; ret exec secy 43-, 
Ridgecrest NC 


1897 


*GARRETT LeROY ALLEN BA WJC 
94, BLL Ill C of Law 03; d Alhambra 
Cal May 21 46 

*SAMUEL DAY BAWDEN BS U II! 90, 
DD DU 31, LLD -LinG 312d: Kent 0: 
Aug 3 46 

*INGRAM EBENEZER BILL BA AcU 
93; d Jackson Tenn Aug 50 

*FRED GRANT BOUGHTON BA DU 
94, DD GrC 25, DD Rio Grande C 25; 
d Aug 28, 48 

*HOWARD RUFUS CHAPMAN BA SC 
94, DD 12; d Northville Mich Dec 7 42 

*HENRY WILSON DAVIS BA FC 94; 
d Eugene Ore Dec 4 47 

IRVING NEWTON DePUY BA UR 94, 
DD Rio Grande C Ohio 49; ret p 49-. 
1100 Carlisle Ave, Dayton Ohio 

BERT HENRY EDDY BD BA CU 94; 
ret Jun 35-. 42 Pleasant St Norwich 
NY 

*JAMES ROMULUS EDWARDS BD BA 
CU 94; d Auburn Ala Feb 23 45 

*ADAM FENNER GROESBECK BA 
DesMC 94, MA 97, DD 12; d Alameda 
Calif Feb 23 41 

*JACOB HANN BA WJC 93; d Hermon 
NY Oct 9 41 

*ALFRED ERNEST HOOPER BD 26, 
BA CyC 94, MA d Rochester NY Dec 
10 48 

*WILLIAM HUNTER BPh CU 94; d 
Mt Sinai LI NY Feb 9 42 

*CLAUDE WORRALL KELLY BA WJC 
91, DD 05 d Hot Springs Ark Sep 24 
44 

FRANK TOBEY KNOWLES BA CCNY 
94, MA ColU 19; ret 39-, 191-11 
Woodhull Ave, Hollis NY 

*ROBERT INGLIS MacLELLAN BA 
CU 93, MA 96; d Jamaica NY Jan 23 
-41 

*FRANK WILLIAM PADELFORD BA 
CyC 94, MA 97, DD 11, LLD DU 27, 
McMU 30; d Claremont Calif Feb 18 
42 

*WILLIAM SEYMOUR PEEK (Report- 
ed deceased; date and place not avail- 
able. Ed.) 

*LEONARD WILLIAM RILEY BA DU 
94, DD 09, LLD LinC 31; d Claremont 
Calif Jan 23 45 

+ROBERT GLADSTONE SIBLEY (No 
information available 1940. Ed.) 

*JOHN ELLISON VASSAR; d Niagara 
Falls NY April 28 46 


5. 


1898 


*JOHN WALKER BD Oskaloosa C 05, 
STD TempleU 13; d Malone NY June 
18 43 

*LEWIS FISHER WALLACE BA AcU 
94; d Aylesford NS Canada May 14 43 


*Ariel Berechia Bellondi 
8 49 

*Perry Sylvester Calvin 94-95, BA BuU 
94, BD UC 99; d Akron O May 1 46 

yErnest Frederic Jones 94-95, CrozTS 95- 
96. (res Arcadia Calif 30; no later in- 
formation available. Ed.) 

*Theodore Harding Kinney 95-96, BA CyC 
94; d Middleton Mass Dec 9 45 

*Basil L Sarmast 94-95, BA Urmia C 
(Iran) 90, MA Asbury C (Ky) 99, DD; 
d New York NY June 17 47 

7William Henry Sowell 94-95, GC (No in- 
formation available 1940. Ed.) 

Henry Charles Sweet 94-96, BA U Mani- 
toba 06, BD CrozerTS 25, ThD Dallas 
(Tex TS 28; p African ME ch 32-, and 
prof Western Bible C, 655 Valour Rd 
Winnipeg Man Canada 

*Walter Brownson Vassar 94-97; d Hamil- 
ton NY Sep 26 41 


1898 


*ARTHUR BURNETT ALDRICH; d 
Waterloo NY Apr 7 45 

JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON BD 99, 
BA CU 96; DD UR 16; ret prof 36-. 
417 East Orange St. Lakeland Fla 

(See The Faculty) 

*HARRY HEATH BAWDEN BA DU 
93, PhD UC 00; d San Diego Calif 
May 16 50 

*GEORGE BENJAMIN BRADLEY; d 
Oneida NY Oct 23 41 

FRANCIS FRITCHEY BUTLER BA 
DU 93, ret p 38-. 1525 Logan St Den- 
ver Colo 

*GEORGE HENRY CARR BD, BA CU 
95; d East Rochester NY Oct 17 50 

*GEORGE WASHINGTON CASSIDY 
BA WJC 09, MA 11, DD 14, DD OttU 
11; d Wichita Kans March 15 41 

*YOGOARO CHIBA LLD U Miss 09; 
d Japan Apr 21 46 

*DANIEL HUNT CLARE BD BA CU 
95, DD 10; d Roanoke Va Jan 6 50 

*ELBERT HENRY CONRAD; d Water- 
town NY Aug 8 42. 

JOHN ALASCO CURTIS BA DesMU 
95, MA 98, DD 17; ret missy 37-. 
East Brookfield Vt 

*DAVID ROBERT DAVIES BA RiponC 
95; d Berlin Wis Aug 26 50 

*JONAS LEMUEL DUESLER d Sloans- 
ville NY Jan 31 41 

HERBERT JAY DUNTON. BA Wheat- 
onC 95; ret bus 45-. R 3 Box 314 
Waynesville NC 

_REST FENNER (formerly Rest Fenner 
Smith) BA YU 94, MA 03 ret prof 48-. 
279 Pleasant St Pasadena 5 Calif 


95-97; d Dec 


1898 


*DWIGHT DANA HARMON BI BA 
CU 93, MA 96; d Grand Bay Ala Jan 
25 45 

FREDERICK WILLIAM HATCH BD 
27, BA CU 95, DD 28; ret p May 39-. 
449-22nd St. Santa Monica Calif 

JOHN FRANCIS HERGET BA WEC 95, 
MA 98, LLD DU 29; ret pres July 42-. 
2714 Hampshire Ave Cincinnati Ohio 

*FRANK FAY HIMES BA UR 95; d 
Auburn NY Nov 26 51 

HENRY EUGENIUS HODGE U Mich 
89-91, 94-95; ret p Jun 39-, 22 Vine 
St Melrose Mass 

FWILLIAM ARTHUR KELLAM: 
information available. Eds. 1940) 

*WALTER BERTRAND McNINCH BA 
UR 95, MA Syr U 06, DD OskaloosaC 
09; d Cortland NY Dec 30 40 

FRANK BUCKNER MATTHEWS BA 
UO 95, DD Lin€ 2633p) Bap ch july 
49-. Helix Ore 

HOWLAND CYRUS MERRILL BA CU 
90, MA 94; ret prof 38—. 416 W Clark 
St Redlands Calif 

WILLIAM CAREY NEWTON BA WFC 
95, DD 25; ret missy Aug 39-. 1409 
Laburnum Ave Richmond Va 

ARTHUR HENRY SIMPSON BS UR 
95; ret p 39-. Park Court, Pottstown 
ipa 

*ALBAN DAVID SORENSEN BA DU 
93, MA 95, grad st UC 98-99, fellow in 
Soc 99-00, 03; d Philadelphia Pa June 
22 44 

ERWIN BRIGHAM TAFT BD KalC 95; 


(No 


p United Ch Cottage City 44-. 402 N 
Main St Canandaigua NY 
*MAYNARD RUFUS THOMPSON 


AmC 93-95; d Eugene Ore Feb 25 41 

RUFUS MILES TRAVER BA UR 94, 
DD BuU 25; ret p 33-. 1633 Inverness 
Av Pontiac Mich 

*JOHN FRANKLIN WATTS BD 27, BA 
BU 95, ANTS 95-96, DD OttU Sh al 
White Marsh, Md Apr 29 42 

ARTHUR FRANCIS WHITE BA CalC 
95; ret p May 37-. 804 Pine St Sand- 
point Ida 

GEORGE ALFRED WICKWIRE; ret 
ae 40-. 3500 N 15th St, Philadelphia 

a 

ORA CAMPBELL WRIGHT BA FC 95, 
MA U Ore 05, DD FC 16; ret exec sec 
33-. 638 Morgan Bldg. Portland Ore 


*Arthur Thomas Robinson 95-96, BA U of 
Man 94, MA 97; d Summerland BC 
Canada Aug 22 41 

*Alfred William Rogers 95-97, BA CU 94, 
DD 22; d Burlington Vt Feb 21 51 


1899 


*GEORGE RANDOLPH BAKER BA 
CornU 96, DD Lake ForestU 22, AcU 
24, DU 34; d Hubbard O May 2 41 

*HENRY Z DAVIS BD, BA KanC 92; d 
Flint Mich Sep 14 42 
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*GEORGE RECTOR DYE BA DU_ 95, 
PhD Ewing C 09, DD 10; d San Diego 
Calif Dec 17 51 

*LEMUEL ADDISON GARRISON BA 
Central U (Ia) 96, DD SC 05, MA HU 
10; d in Calif Apr 16 44 

*JAMES WESLEY GRAVES BA FC 96, 
DD DesMC 12; d St Petersburg Fla 
Aug 22 50 

WILLIAM JASPER HOWELL BA WFC 
96, MA UC 06; in bus 43-. 2020 Glen- 
wood Ay, Toledo O 

ELLIOT TRANSEL HUMPTON BA 
WIC 96, MA’ (973 ret 37— 2a Ww 
Johnson St, Philadelphia Pa 

ALVAH EDWARD KNAPP BD, BA CU 
90, DD 22; ret 33-. 3260 Henry Hud- 
son Parkway, New York NY 

FREDERICK CROSBY LOVETT BA CU 
96: asst p First Bap Ch May 41-. 320 
So 4th St. Las Vegas Nev 

*HARRY EISENBREY MILES BA DU 
96; d Morrison Ill Sep 8 49 

“NEWTON ELWOOD MILLER BA Ott 
U 96; d Redlands Calif April 4 51 

CHARLES HENRY HOWARD MOORE 
BA DesMC 96; ret 12—. 332 Melrose 
Ave, Monrovia Calif 

*CHRISTIAN ESBERN PETERS BD 
06, BA Wheaton C 96, PhD Ill Wesleyan 
U 09; d Viborg SD April 10 39 

*HENRY ALFORD PORTER BA McMU 
94, DD 15, DD Central U (Ia) 02, DD 
AcU 29; d Charlottesville Va Nov 8 46 

+HARRY TRAVEIS PROCTOR st GWU. 
(No information available 1940. Ed.) 

JOHN CLARK TIBBITS BPh CU 96; 
ret 36—. 2110 Lansing Av, Salem Ore 

ROY LEO Van DEMAN BD 1i, BA FC 
96, MA’ Northwestern U 23, PhD 25; 
educator. 332 No Bright Ave, Whittier, 
Calif 

GEORGE HENRY WATERS BA PU 9%; 
ret missy Nov 36—. 66 Seneca St, Dundee 
NY 

*CHARLES RICHARD WELDEN BA 
UNeb 95; d Hollywood Calif July 5 51 


*Francis Vernon Atkinson 98-99 Croz TS 
96-98. MD GWU 15; d Dec 27 43 

*Henry Thomas Colestock 96-97, BA BuU 
96, PhD 01, BD UC 99; d St Petersburg 
Fla Jan 20 52 

*Robert Thomas Craig 96-98; d Dover NJ 
Sept 1 51 

*Francis Albert Cunningham 96-97, CU 94~ 
96; d Plainfield NJ July 28 47 

*Edgar Laurens Hamilton 96-98, Lafayette 
C 89-91, 95; d Anderson Ind Dec 31 50 

David Livingston Parker 94-95, 96-97, 
MTh Central B TS 09; ret. 25890 Eden 
Ave Mt Eden Calif 

*Willis de Ver Shuler 96-97, CU 95-96; d 
McGraw NY Apr 25. 44 

*George Robert Stair 96-99; d Eau Gallie 
Fla Dec 7 48 

*William Mahlon Strong 96-97 BA CU 94, 
BPd State C for Tea 98; d Newtown 
Conn April 12 47 
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1900 


ADONIRAM JUDSON ARCHIBALD BD 
15, BA AcU 96, MA 00, ANTS 97-99; 
ret p 44. Memorial Home Community, 
Penney Farms Fla 

*FRANK WESLEY ASQUITH BU 95— 
96, Croz TS 96-97; d Scio NY Mar 19 43 

ARTHUR CHARLES BALDWIN BA DU 
96, DD 16; p Chestnut St Bap Ch 19-. 
4510 Osage Av Philadelphia Pa 

“ABRAM STERLING BARNER BD, BA 
BuU 97, MA 17, st UC 17-22: d New 
York NY Aug 25 46 

*ELMER GRANT BARNUM BA UR 9%; 
d Fredericksburg Va Sep 5 51 

*MILLARD BRELSFORD BD 07, BA 
Bes DD 18; d Thomasville Ga Mar 

CHARLES WHITMAN BRIGGS BD, BA 
CU 97, grad st ColU (Rel Educ); p 2nd 
Cong Ch Dec 51—. Hancock Road Wil- 
liamstown Mass 

CLARK TINKHAM BROWNELL BD, 
BA CU 94, DD 21; ret p 40— West 
Main St Cambridge NY 

THOMAS WILLIAM CARTER ret p 40-. 
119 W Court St Ithaca NY 

*ARCHIE WELLS CAUL BA DesMC 96, 
DD 20; d Iowa Falls Ia Dec 9 44 

JOHN HARVEY DEERE BA FC 97, DD 
11; ret p Oct 48-. 21 So Atlantic Blvd 
Apt 23B Alhambra Calif 

*LYMAN MORSE DENTON BD 13, BA 
AcU 96, MA, PhD Oskaloosa U 12, DD 
NoBTS 28; d La Hebra Calif Feb 4 46 

*WALTER EVERETT DE YARMETT 
BA DU 97; d Tulsa Okla June 6 50 

WILLIAM LEWIS DORGAN BA WJC 
97, DD SC 14; ret p 47—. 3325 Victor 
Place Wichita Kans 

JACOB SCOTT EBERSOLE BA DU 97, 
DD 26; ret p 51—. 707 W Church St 
Champaign Ill 

*FRANCIS DEWEY EHLE KalC 89-90, 
92-94, Oliver C 90-92; d St Petersburg 
Fla June 7 43 

*GEORGE ADAMS FAIRBANK BA UR 
97; d McGraw NY Sep 8 49 

WILLIAM GUILLAN BD, BA CU 97; 
ret 36—. 539 Fairway Rd Ridgewood NJ 

EDGAR RHUEL HYDE BD, BA CU 97; 
ret p Dec 39-. Bridgehampton LI NY 

*=DAVID LEE JAMISON BA U WYVa 88, 
BLL 90, ThD Eastern Bap TS 28, ColU 
law Sch 90-91, UC DS 94-95; d St 
Ttavids Pa Jan 20 47 

*EDMUND CLAY JENKINS UC DS 
01-02; d Rochester NY Jan 12 43 

CHARLES GILBERT McDANIEL BA U 
Richmond 97, DD 29; ret missy 43-. 
4516 West Seminary Av, Richmond Va 

PHILETUS HAROLD McDOWELL BA 
Central U (Ia) 97, DD 09; ret p 39-. 
10 Kenworthy Av, Glens Falls NY 

JOHN WEDGWOOD MERRILL BA U 
SD 95, MA UC DS 12; ret p 46-. 
W Madison St Girard IIl 
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WILL CLIFFORD MONROE BA FC 
95, UC DS 95-96; ret 32—. 315 Pine St 
Maywood Ill 

*JOHN WARD MOORE BA UR 97; d 
Haverhill Mass Jan 10 46 

*ALFRED HANDLEY CHIPMAN 
MORSE BD 07, BA AcU 96, MA, DD 
46, DD Bwine ©i2) PhD 13% d_Pitts- 
burgh Pa Oct 10 52 

WILLIS EUGENE PETTIBONE BA UR 
97; ret 38—. 4842 Sixth Ave, Tacoma 
Wash 

*PLEASANT LEE POWELL BA DU 97, 
DD FC 09, grad st HU DS 14, grad st 
UC DS 18-19; d Franklin Ind Mar 2 52 

*JAMES CALVIN RICHARDSON BD 
27, BA Ewing C 95, MA 97, PhD 03, DD 
27, ThB SC 97, grad st UC 26-27; d in 
Burma Dec 13 47 

*ARTHUR ST CLAIR SLOAN BD 26, 
BA DU 96, MA O State U 19 fellow O 
St U 18-19 d Ashland Va May 10 43 

*OMER EDWIN STEEVES st AcU; d 
Wakefield Mass Aug 24 41 

FRED ELMER TAYLOR BA CyC 97; 
ret p 34—. 2630 Glen Ave Altadena Calif 

*ROBERT ANDERSON THOMSON BA 
GC 97, MA 97; d Renton Wash Jan 24 
43 

HARRY RALPH WALDO BA FC 9; 
ret p 37—. Rt 1 Noblesville Ind 


John Pillsbury Carter 97-99, BA CU 96, 
UTS 00; ret. 137 E 15th St New York 
NY 

*Leonard Weakley Doolan 97-98, BA Cen- 
tral U (Ky) 95, ThD SBTS 01; d Louis- 
ville Ky Jan 13 42 

Francis Wayland Goddard 97-98, BA CU 
97, MD) Jefferson Med C Pa 01, MA HU 
18; ret med missy May 40-. 136 Foster 
Ave Valley Stream NY 

Walter Hiram Hariss 97-98, BA SC 96; 
tea Evangel Bible Inst 45-. 5200 At- 
lantic Ave Long Beach 5 Calif 

William Baxter Kelsey 97-98, BPh CU 97, 
MA YU 11; ret 39-. RD 3 Freehold NJ 

*Frederick Peter Kruse 97-98 NABS 97; 
d Kankakee Ill Jan 6 43 

*Chester Davis Moses 97-98 EE CornU 97, 
M1 Long Island Med C 02; d Buffalo 
NY Mar 17 50 

*George Witherstine Nellis 97-98; d Sept 
48 

Henry Joachim Sellhorn 97-98, NABS 97; 
ret p 32-. 2691 S Washington Rd, 
Lansing Mich 

*Edward Howard Sheldon 97-98 PhB CU 
95: d Wakefield Mass Oct 13 43 


1901 


*DELOS ELBERT ABRAMS CU 97-98; 
d Vernon Center NY Nov 23 41 

*SAMUEL DUFF ANDERSON ANTS 
91-94, YU DS 99-00, MD UMed C 
Kansas City (Mo) 08; d Feb 17 41 


1901 


WILLIAM AXLING BA U Neb 98, DD 
SFC 10; missy ev ABFM Soc 01-. 170 
4 Chome Nishi Okubo, Shinjuku— ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 

*WALTER VALENTINE BACON BA 
CU.93; d Syracuse NY July 4 43 

STEPHEN JARED COREY BD 29, BA 
U Neb 98, LLD Transylvania C (Ky) 
14, DD Culver Stockton C (Mo) 31; ret 


pres, and chaplain US Public Health 
Hosp 44-. 330 Cochran Rd Lexington 
Ky 


GEORGE MORGAN DAVIS BD, PhB 
BuU 98, MA 04, PhD Grove City C 12; 
ret 36—. New Port Richey Fla 

*MAHLON HARLOW DAY BA UO 98; 
d Portland Ore Jan 3 42 

*ARTHUR BERIAH DETER BA BayU 
94. SBTS 97-98; d Dallas Tex Oct 2 45 

HARRY BYRAM DICKSON;; in bus 27-. 
419 W 119th St New York 27 NY 

*ELWOOD HERBERT DUTTON BA 
BuU 98, DD 18; d Woodbury NJ Oct 3 
44 

*WIRT T FELLOWS BLitt LinC 95, BA 
BU 98; d Portland Ore Nov 26 51 

*GEORGE ELLIS FINLAY BA KalC 
97; d Willard NY Dec 23 49 

*CHARLES EDGAR FLANAGIN BA Ott 
U 96; d Redlands Calif Jan 10 45 

JOHN ROBERT GEORGE BA FC 98, 
SBTS 98-00; ret p May 40-. 1456 
Cedar St Martinez Calif 

ROBERT LEONARD GURNEY CU 98 
00; ret. 5408 S Broadway St Louis 11 
Mo 

*DANIEL ELISHA HATT BD 11, BA 
AcU 97, MA 11; d Lyndon Washn Apr 
28 41 

*GEORGE BRIGGS HUNTINGTON BA 
UR, 96, DD 213d forrington Conn 
March 4 43 

VIRGIL VICTOR JOHNSON BA UO 9%, 
HU 99; ret 50-— RFD 1 Meredith NH 

OSCAR LEE OWENS BD 02, MA GWU 
08, MA Johns Hopkins U 12, PhD 16, U 

' Richmond 94-98, LLB U Memphis; ret 
dean 46-. RFD 10 Box 154H, Oklahoma 
City Okla 

*HENRY CLAY POLAND BA WIC 97; 
d Kent NY June 30 48 

*ELBERT SAMUEL P’POOL BA and BS 
MissC 97, MA Tulane U 30; d Hatties- 
burg Miss Apr 6 44 

*FREDERICK COACHEFER REDFERN 
BD 27, BA UR 98, PhD Providence U 
07, DD Benedict C 31; d Columbia SC 
Nov 7 41 

GEORGE BEE RICHARDSON BA SC 
97, MA Ewing C 00, DD 04; ev 28-. 
525 W 8th St Weatherford Okla 

*CHARLES JOHN CONRAD SCHOLPP 
BA UR 98; d Jamestown NY April 15 
44 

*WILLIAM KELLOGG SHERWIN BA 
Macalester C 97; d in Minn or Wisc be- 
fore Oct 42. 
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*WILLIAM T SHERMAN SPRIGGS BA 
Ewing C 97, MA 02, PhD 04; d May 28 
51 Portland Ore 

*JOSEPH TAYLOR BA BU 98, DD 18; 
d Los Angeles Calif June 11 41 

*LEE ISAAC THAYER BS DU 98; d 
Watertown NY June 20 45 

*FREDERICK WILLIAM TOMLINSON 
BA CU 98, DD 34 UTS 99-00; d Lans- 
dale Pa Jan 13 49 

FRANK JOHNSTONE WHITE BA Ott 
U 98, MA, DD 13; ret univ pres 35--. 
815 Floral Dr Whittier Calif 


*John Moore Stiles 98-99, BA CURS8sind 
Deposit NY Oct 21 47 

Thomas Dammes Wesley 98-99, BA BU 98, 
BD UTS 01, CU 94-95, grad st UTS 
01-02; p Hope Chapel Ch Norfolk 38-; 
also Calvary Presby Ch Glen Rock 50-. 
Lynnhaven Va 

+Rutledge Thornton Wiltbank 98-99, BPh 
BuU 98, PhD UC 17, Croz TS 00-01 
(No information available 1940. Ed.) 
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BREWSTER ADAMS BA UR 99, LL D 
U Nev 45; ret p 46-. PO Box 796 Reno 
Nev 

*ARTHUR WELLSLEY ATKINSON BA 
DesMC 98; d Ventura Calif Aug 7 49 

WILLIAM WALKER BARKER BA CU 
98; ret p Jun 40-. 38 N Ballou St 
Woonsocket RI 

DAVID EWART CARMAN BA DU 96; 
ret 37—-. % LC Stone Wilmington Vt 

*CHARLES CHIVERS COLBY; d 
Memorial Home Community, Penney 
Farms Fla June 17 45 

HOWARD EDWARD DUDLEY BA DU 
99, MA 10, grad st DU 09-10; ret missy 
39-. 131 N Vine Ave Ontario Calif 

JOHN OLIVER GUTHRIE BA SC 99; 
ret p-. .Raymond Ill 

*G, LEROY HALL B Ph BuU 99; d 
MeMinville Ore Oct 2 51 

*WILLIAM GAYLORD JAMES BA UR 
99, st Western Reserve Sch of Med; d 
Jackson O April 10 43 

*FRED GLENDOWER KENNY BA FC 
99, DD 26 d LaPorte Ind Sep 26 46 

*CHARLES EGBERT KING BA WJC 
96; d Louisiana Mo Aug 4 47 

CROMWELL PERCY KIRBY BA GrIC 
99, DD 16; ret p 41-. 164 Morningside 
Dr East Bristol Conn 

*WILLIAM SENECA LAKE BA UR 99; 
d Euclid O March 18 41 

JAMES VERNON LATIMER BA DesMC 
99, MA 03, DD 15; in bus Mar 51-. 361 
Drake Av Upland Calif 

ROBERT DURAND LICKLIDER BA 
DU 99; ret p 48- 700 Irving St Apt 
B-1 Alhambra Calif 

*WILLIAM PIERCE LOVETT BA UC 
99; d Asheville NC July 7 47 
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*“TULLY FOSTER McCREA BA Miss C 
99; d Ventura Calif Oct 12 42 

*JOSEPH WHEELER MacDONIELS d 
Overland Mo July 20 46 

WALTER CLARK MASON BA CU 99, 
MA 11, grad st Col U 11-12; ret missy 
40-. 221 W Johnson St Philadelphia Pa 

HUGH FENTON MOORE BA DesMC 
98) DD 20s) rets“p 45=. Winnehago 
Minn 

JOHN MARTIN NELSON BA WIC 99; 
p Edgecliff Community Bap Ch 42 E 
8001 18th Ave Spokane Wash 

*PETER CHRISTOPHER NELSON BA 
DU 97; d Fort Worth Tex Oct 24 42 

CHARLES HERBERT OLIVER BD 05, 
BA CU 99; farmer 12—. Chafee NY 

*BLUFORD HENRY PAYNE GC 99; d 
Arlington Va Dec 7 45 

*OSCAR ERNEST SAMS BD 24, BA 
WFC 98, DD C-NC 19, LLD WFC 21; 
d Asheville NC Mar 1 52 

*JOSEPH BAMFORD SHEPPARD BA 
HamC 00, MA 03; d Spencerport NY 
Dec 25 51 

JOHN BUNYAN SMITH BA Central U 
(Ta) 99, DD 09; pres Calif Bap TS 
May 50-. 211 S 6th St Alhambra Calif 

*SETH WILMER STENGER BA DU 99; 
d San Anselmo Calif Feb 10 44 

*WILLIAM OWEN STOVALL BA U 
Cincinnati 99; d Detroit Mich Nov 19 
43 

*GEORGE WILSON TROUT BA OttU 
99, MA; d Pittsburg Kans June 24 47 

STACY REUBEN WARBURTON BD 25, 
BA BU 98, DD Berkeley Bap DS 30, 
STD 46; ret prof 46—. 679 The Alameda 
Berkeley Calif 


*Nathaniel Roe Feagles 99-01; d Narrows- 
burg NY Oct 11 43 

Rolvix Harlan 99-00, BA GWU 99, MA 
pi BD UG 62; PhD 06, 0D SFE 18; 
ret prof 46—. 35 Towana Rd Richmond 
Va 

*David S Lewis 99-02; d Utica NY Nov 20 
42 

Paul Carl Adam Menard 99-00, NABS 99, 
BD Lane TS 25; ret prof May 52-. 
3724 Vine St Cincinnati 17 O 

*George Fletcher Shepherd 99-00, BA SyrU 
91, DD 14; d Gloversville NY Aug 7 48 
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#CUYLER WESLEY BACHELDOR U 
Richmond 95-99; d Oneida NY Oct 6 43 

LESTER ALEXANDER BROWN Croz 
TS 99-00, LittB Gale C 00, LittM 01, 
DD 08, LLD 13, BLL U of Chattanooga 
07, CLD Ill C of Law 08; ret p 47-. 
450 Clairmont Ave Decatur Ga 

*JOHN BENJAMIN CHAMPION BD, 
BA U NB 00, MA AcU 03, ThD Eastern 
Bap TS 28; d Philadelphia Pa Jan 18 48 

*HORACE WILBERT COLE PA DU 00; 
d San Gabriel Calif Nov 18 43 


1903 


*HARRY SCHUYLER FOSTER BD 28, 
PhB CU 00; d DeLand Fla March 21 44 

*ROBERT SPEIR GARNETT BD 33, BA 
URich 98, grad st John Hopkins U 09- 
10; d Feb 50 

ELLIS GILBERT BD 27, BA UR 00; 
ret p 49-. Brooklyn Conn 

*SAMUEL PERRY GOTT BA WJC 98; 
d San Jose Calif Jan 19 48 

CHARLES EDWARD HEMANS; ret 38-. 
131 W 13th St Homestead Pa 

*NORTON JAMES HILTON BA SC 00, 
MA 03, DD 21; d Delaven Ill July 7 
46 

ROBERT CHIPMAN HULL BD 07, BA 
ColU 00, grad st UTS 08; ret 51-, 3501 
Morrison St Washington 15 DC 

*FRANKLIN JOHNSON BA UC 96, 
LLB ColU 98 MA 98, PhD 18, UTS 
00-01; d Boston Mass Aug 8 48 

JOHN WESLEY KINNETT BA FC 99; 
p Franklin Road Bap Ch May 48-. 42 
N Harbison Ave Indianapolis Ind 

FRANK CHESTER KREAGER BA DU 
00, ANTS 00-01; ret p Aug 42-. Box 
263 Beverly O 

JOHN GRANT LAUDERBAUGH BD 06, 
BA BuU 98, MA 05, DD 18; ret p 35-. 
318 East Beau St-Washington Pa 

*WILLIAM AYER McKINNEY BA UP 
00; d Chicago Ill Mar 19 47 

7ASHTON BARKER MINAKER (No in- 
formation available. Ed.) 

*SAMUEL E SAMUELSON BA SC 00, 
MA 03; d Alton Tll Oct 22 45 

CORNELIUS EDWARD SCHAIBLE BA 
CU 99, MA CU 12, BD ANTS 04; ret 
prof 48-. 1716 Home Ave Hartsville SC 

FRANK SEYMOUR SQUYER BA CU 
00; in bus 27—. Apt 54 536 W 113 St 
New York 25 NY 

*ELNATHAN SWEET BA WmsC 95; d 
Portland Ore Feb 18 49 

*EDWARD JOHN ULMER NABS 98; 
d Caruthers Calif May 9 45 

*JOHN OLIVER VINCE BA AcU 99, 
BD; d London England Nov 16 49 

ARTHUR BEAUCHAMP WALTZ B.A 
UO 00; ret 43—. 2227 NE 19th Ave 
Portland 12 Ore 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 00-01, BA CU 00, 
DD 14, STD 25, BD UTS 04, MA .ColU 
07, DD WFC 12, NYU 19, BU 20, YU 
23, Glasgow (Scotland )24, PU 27, LLI) 
WMich 23, UR 25; ret June 45-. 4 
The High Road Bronxville NY 

*Paul August Friedrichsen 00-01 
00; d Maywood Til Nov 8 47 

James David Howlett 00-02, BA CU 00, 
LittD 42, grad st UP 22-23, ColU 25-26; 
ret Sept 42-. Earlville NY 

*William Tindal Lorymer 00-01, McMU; d 
in 41 or 42. (No further information 
available. Ed) 

*Herbert Finley Rudd 00-01 BA Central U 

& (Ta) 00, BD UC 03, PhD 14; d Durham 
NH May 9 48 


NABS 
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Harvey Arthur Waite 00-01; ret p 47-. 
232 E Isabella St Muskegon Mich 

Ernest Tallman Welles 00-01 SBTS 94-97; 
ret p Oct 50-. 98 Borden Ave Perry NY 


1904 


*WILLIAM JOHN HART grad st 02-06, 
BLitt Kans Wesleyan U 96, BD Drew 
TS 96, MA CU 04, DD Syr U 22; d 
Sandy Creek NY Pec 30 50 


*FRANK ELMER BISHOP BA AcU 96, 
DD 38; d Digby NS Canada Feb 9 44 

*ADAM LAWRENCE BLACK BA LinC 
01; d Los Angeles Calif Mar 17 41 

HORACE BENJAMIN BLOOD BA LinC 
99; in bus 36-. 700 Irving St Apt I-2 
Alhambra Calif 

*WALLACE SELDEN BOARDMAN BD 
24, BA Wesleyan U 01, MST Gordon C 
28; d Saco Maine July 16 51 

*JAMES GREENLY CLUTTERBUCK 
Garrett Biblical Inst Il] 99-01; d South 
Bend Ind Jan 20 47 

*FRANK DURHAM OttU 98-00, grad st 
CRDS 12+13; d Los Angeles Calif Nov 
18 44 

*FRANK OTIS ERB BA U NB 00, MA 
UC 11, BD12, PhD 13; d Rochester NY 
Aug 26 50 

(See The Faculty) 

*WILLIAM MILNES FAUX BA BU 97, 
UTS 01-02; d Aurora Ill July 12 43 

THEODORE LYMAN FROST BD 08, 
BA HU 01, STD Temple U 11, BS ColU 
27, ColU Lib Sch 20-27; p First Presby 
Ch 29-. Pulaski Rd Greenlawn LI NY 

FRANK HARE BD, BA OttU 01, MA 04; 
ret p 36—. 617 2nd Ave Concordia Kans 

*WILLIAM WATKINS HILL; d Rich- 
mond Va July 25 49 

*FRANK HOLLINSHEAD BD, BA Ott 
U 97, MA 18; d near Buffalo NY July 16 
44 

LYMAN WARD BEECHER JACKMAN 
ret 40-. 10907 112 St Ozone Park 16 NY 

HENRY JOSEPH JOHNSON BPh BuU 
02, MA Croz TS 01-02; p Mountain 
Christian Ch Sep 48-. 39 Model Ave 
Tlopewell NJ 

ALBERT JOSEPH KENNEDY BA UR 
Ol, BD TU 07, STB HU 07; Social 
Work 07—. FRD Peekskill NY 

CHARLES HENRY KNIGHT (formerly 
Bauknight) BA John B. Stetson U 01, 
MA U New Zealand 14, LLD Clermont- 
Herrand (France) 23, grad st U of 
Paris, Munster, Hawaii, Leland Stanford 
ret 42-. 810 W May St De Land Fla 

SAMUEL FRASER LANGFORD BD BA 
CalC 04, BA UR 37, MTh USCal 38, 
UR 98-00; ret p 40— 1619 W 47th St 
Los Angeles Calif 

*CHARLES ALONZO McALPINE BD 


31, BA HU 01; d New York NY Aug 5 
45 
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+SAMUEL CLIFF MEAD Temple U o4= 
96, PTS 01-02; in bus (No information 
available. Ed) 

ROBERT WALTER NEATHERY BD 23, 
BA U Richmond 99; p First Bap Ch 
16-. 113 N Work St Falconer NY 

“THOMAS CALVIN RILEY BA DU 01, 


NY Law Sch 05-07; (reported d cr 
46-47, No further information avail- 
able. Ed) 


*HARRY SECOR BA UR 01; d Tacoma 
Park Md July. 15, 49 

*WILLIAM EDMUND SMITH: d Win- 
chester Mass May 9 49 

ALEXANDER McGINN STEWART BA 
UR 00, grad st HU 00-01; st Corn U 
11-12; hist research 34— 30 Audubon St 
Rochester NY 


*CHARLES CLARK STILLMAN BA 


WmsC 00, LLD OStU 48; d Columbus 
O Jan 6 52 

HERBERT WILLIAM VODRA BA UR 
01; ret missy 31-. PO Box 164 Los 
Altos Calif 

LAWRENCE ADELBERT WOOD BA 
DU 01; ret p Jan 46—. 605 Church St 
Marion O 


*Alfred Halsey Bailey 01-02, BPh KalC 99, 
DD LinC 20; d Elma Wash June 20 48 
*Chester Harris Howe, 01-02, BA HU 01, 

BD UC 04; d Lynn Mass Feb 3 52 
Philipp Lauer 01-02, NABS 01; ret 37-. 
2031 Gnahn St Burlington Iowa 
*Archibald Ellsworth Minard 01-02, BA 
HU 01, MA 02, BST UC 04; d Bethesda 
Md May 9 50 


1905 
EDWARDS LEWIS BAYLISS BD, BPh 
BU 02; ret p 41-. 2409 18th St B 


Moline Il 
IVAN HOWLAND BENEDICT BPh CU 


02,. MA 05, UC 04-05; staff worker 
Hartford Hospital 46-— 26 Ballard Dr 
W Hartford Conn 

*FRANCIS STEPHENS BERNAUER 


BD, BA UR 03, BE Columbia C of Ex- 
pression (Ill) 10, grad st UCDS 08-09; 
d West Townsend Mass Dec 9 41 

PAUL BROWN BA BU 02; ret p 45-. 
Box 253-3 Hawthorne Nevada 

EDWIN VAIL BUCHANAN BD, 
AcU 01, MA CU 05; ret 49-. 
Hill NB Canada 

CHARLES PERCY CHRISTOPHER 
Clark U 08-11; ret p 49—. 11 Peck St 
Attleboro Mass 

*ALFRED SPENCER DAVIS BPh 
02; d Troy NY Feb 28 47 

EZRA FESSLER EBERLY BA GrIC 02; 
ret 43—. Norfolk Neb 

*CHARLES SCARLETT EMERSON; d 
Potter Center NY Noy 8 45 

*ANDREW LITTLE FRASER BD, BA 
BU 02, Biblical Sem 12; d Los Angeles 
Calif Aug 26 41 


BA 
Hopewell 


CU 
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*CHARLES HENRY FREDERICK BD, 
BA YU 00; d Princeton NJ Aug 10 49 
ALBERT HENRY GAGE BD 36, BA 
CU 02 MA 06, DD 23; interim p Third 
Ave Bap Ch Nov 50-. 1114 W 3rd Av 

Flint Mich 

*GEORGE EDGAR KREAGER BA DU 
98; d Zanesville Ohio Feb 2 41 

*“JOHN NATHANIEL LAWLESS BA 
Ouachita C 02; (Reported deceased be- 
fore 45, but no exact information avail- 
able. Ed) 

CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN BD, 
BA UMich 02, PhD 18, MA UR 17, DD 
29, DD Hillsdale C 29, grad st UC 08-09, 
grad st UMich 17-18; ret prof 44—. 1100 
S. Goodman St., Rochester 20 NY 

(See The Faculty) 


HERBERT JUDSON PERRY BD, BA 
AcU 02, MA CU 06, grad st CRDS 05- 
06, grad st USC 15-18, 23-24, grad st 
SBTS 21-22, grad st NC State C 27-28; 
ret 38-. 28094 Bedford Ave Raleigh NC 

*DAVID ALEXANDER PITT BD, BA 
UP 02, DD Berkley Bap DS 21; d 
Woodstock Conn Nov 8 49 

*EUGENE CHRISTOPHER PLATNER 
BA CU 02; d Oneida NY Jan 19 1945 

7JESSE ELIAS RHODES BD, BA LinC 
02; (No information available. Ed) 

*HENRY BURKE ROBINS BD, BA 
WJC 02, MA 06, MA_UC 11, PhD 12, 
DD UR 32, fellow CRDS at UC 10-11; 
d Orlando Fla March 11 49 

(See The Faculty) 


FRANK WALLACE STANTON p First 
Bap Ch 42-. Fredericktown O 

*CHARLES BURTON STEPHENS BD, 
BA WJC 02, MA UC 15; d San Fran- 
cisco Calif Jan 8 52 

*BURTT NEVILLE TIMBIE BU 00-02; 
d Meriden Conn March 3 50 

JAMES CLARENCE WHITNEY; ret p 
45—. 22 Westlyn Pl McKownville Albany 
3 NY 

*WILLIAM EDWARD WRAPP BD, BA 
FC 02; d Franklin Ind May 4 46 


Carey Herbert Conley 02-03, BA UMich 
02, MA UC 12, PhD YU 22; ret prof 
June 47—. 1221 N Hidalgo Av Alhambra 
-Calif 

Roscoe Barnet Favoright 02-03, BA SC 
02; ret 40— 1248 Maple St Wilmette, 
Til 

Edwin Westlake Fiske 02-03, BA UR 00; 
in bus 03-. 105 Lake Av Rochester NY 

*Alonzo Willard Fortune 03-04, BA 
Hiram C 98, BD UC 05, PhD 15; d 
Lexington Ky Dec 26 50 

John Hampton Mitchell 02-03, BA FurU 
02, DD 20, SBTS 03-04; ret p Jan 39-. 
RR 2 Gray Court SC 

Clayton Isaac Swayze 02-03, BA CornU 
04; ret prof 49-. 406 Elmwood Av 
Ithaca NY 


1906 


1906 


FREDERICK DONOVAN grad st 05-06, 
BA John B Stetson U 99, ANTS 04; in 
bus 45-. RD #1 Beloit Wisc 


FRED WILLIAM AINSLIE BA CU 03, 
MA 28; p First Bap Ch Oct-49-. PO 
Box 204 Vartwick NY 

ALANSON WATSON BROWN BD, BA 
KalC 02, UG-03; MA Kal€ 152 Croz TS 
02-03; ret p Oct 49—. 435 East First St, 
National City Calif 

I. BROOKS CLARK BD, BA UR 03; tea 
30— 314 W Newell St Syracuse 5 NY 

*FORD TODD COX BA FurU 02; 
Columbia SC Mar 27 42 

HERMAN GIRVIN CUTHBERT BD, 
grad st 06-07, BA UP 02, MA UC 11, 
grad st ColU 11-12; ret tea Feb 51— 
442 Fourth Ave Newark NJ 

JOHN PATON DAVIES BD, BA CU 00. 
Croz TS 04-05; ret missy 48-. 16 W 
Myrtle St Alexandria Va 

FRANK JOSEPH DRESSLER 
154 Hawthorne St Buffalo NY 

*CHARLES FRANCIS EDDY BA UR 02, 
d Ovid NY Dec 22 46 

CLARENCE MILTON EDDY BA BU 
03; in bus 36-. 203 W Elm St Granville 
Oo 

CHARLES FRED EISENMENGER BA 


d 


in bus 


BuU 03, MA 04; in bus 20-. RD 2 
Montoursville Pa 
*VINCENT BARRETT FISK BA BuU 


97, MA 00; d Erie Pa Feb 18 41 

WAYLAND DUNN GATES BD, BA 
Hillsdale C 03, MA ColU 07, grad st 
ColU 11; ret 50-. PO Box 1643 Har- 
lingen Texas 

OTIS GREEN BD, BPh BU 03, MA HU 
04; in bus 17— 2473 Queenstown Rd 
Cleveland Heights O 

*HARRY GLADSTONE GREENSMITH 
BD 25, DD Dallas (Tex) TS 33, UR 
01-05; d Rochester NY Dec 5 44 

JAMES MILTON HARRIS BA UR 01; 
p Low’s Corners and Lock Sheldrake 
Bap Ch 36-. Grahamsville NY 

+RALPH MORTIMER JONES AcU 98- 
01; (No information available. Ed) 

OSCAR PAUL LIENAU BA KalC 02, 
UC 04; ret prof 46-. 126 Greendale Ave 
W Detroit 3 Mich 

*MILTON McWHORTER  LIVING- 
STON BA Mendota C 04, MA USC 15, 
grad st UC and USC; d Pomona Calif 
March 29 49 

*ROBERT BELL LONGWELL BD, BA 
BU 03; d Vineland NJ June 25 50 

PETER ALEXANDER McDIARMID PBA 
McMU 03; ret missy 46-. 619 Wild 
Rose Ave Monrovia Calif 

+EZRA MINOR MORSE BA CU 02 (No 
information available. Ed) 


MORTON RUTHFORD SHELDON BD 


11 


41, BPh Bull 03, MA 07; ret p 46-. 
Box 123 McGrann Pa 


1906 


*FRANK KING SINGISER BD, BA UR 
03, DD BuU 24; d Watertown Mass 
Mar 3 49 


LEO WHITTEMORE SPRING BA Knox 
C; p Welsh Hill Bap Ch 49-. 115 W 
Elm St Granville Ohio 


*RALPH HOWARD TIBBALS BI 10, 
BA CU 03, MA 12; d Concord NH July 
20 45 

*BRYON WARREN VALENTINE BD 
25, BA CU 01, MA 15, LLTD Centennial 
StU 21, UR 89-91; d St Petersburg Fla 
July 21 50 

MANNING EUGENE VanNOSTRAND 
BD, BA BU 03, DD Geneva C 27; p 
First Bap Ch Nov 41-. 461 Allen St 
Hudson NY 


FRANK EDMOND VOLCK BD, BA 
UNeb 03, OttU 96-99; ret. 722 Hamilton 
€t Sterling Colo 

*JOHN GERALD YORK BD, BA FC 02; 
d Lima NY June 12 48 


*George William Crosby 03-04, BPh 
Providence U 09; (No information avail- 
able, 1940. Ed) 

Clarence John Doty 03-04, SFC 01-03, 07- 
09; ret 41—. 1616 West 22 St Sioux 
Falls SD 

*Thomas Livingston 03-04 Syr U 02-03; d 
Hines Ill Mar 30 40 

Charles Nelson Thomas 03-04, BA SyrU 
02, AubTS 02-03; in bus RD 2 Memphis 
NY 


1907 


FRANK BRUCE BACHELOR BD 08, 
BA FC 04, DD 21; ret bus mgr 47— 440 
Touglas Ave Kalamazoo Mich 

GORDON HARRINGTON BAKER BD 
08, BA AcU 04, DD NBTS 30; p Lenox 
Road Bap Ch 40-. 366 Lenox Road 
Brooklyn NY 

*IRVING JUDSON BECKWITH BD 11, 
BA BU 04, MA 08; d Norwich NY 
July 15 47 

GEORGE HENRY BENNETT BS Rut- 
gers C 02, Gen TS NY 12-13; ret p 47— 
Indian Rocks Beach Fla : 

BENJAMIN LEWIS BLACKWELL BA 
FurU 03, MA CU 15; p Cedar Springs 
Bap Ch 49-. 631 Crystal Dr Spartan- 
burg SC 

BAYARD BLAINE BRADEN BA Ewing 
C 08, PhD 10; ret 38-. 32 LaLinda 
Drive Long Beach Calif 

EDWIN RANSOM BROWN BD 08, BA 
SC 04, DD SC 33; p Bethania Mexican 
Bap Ch May 48—-. 1270 S Lucerne Blvd 
Los Angeles Calif 

ROLLA EARL BROWN BA DU 04; ret 
39-, 215 E 11th Ave Denver Colo 

“WILLIAM CALLAWAY BA LaGC 02; 
d Bowling Green Mo Nov 21 41 

ALBERT B CLARK BA UR 05; ret 39-, 
RD 1 Box 160 Newark NY 
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WILLIAM DODD CLOUGH CU 02-04; 
ret 47-. 42 Highland Ave Somerville 
Mass 

WILLIAM IRA DURFEE CU 02-03; ret 
p Jan 42-. 947 E Santa Clara St Ventura 

alif 

fe Efe BYRON FAULKNER ret; 67 
W Cypress St Phoenix Ariz 

CHARLES FOWLER FIELDS BI!) 08, 
BA BU 04; ret p 52-. 526 S River St 
Montgomery II! 

MANSFIELD FRENCH FORBELL BI) 
11, BA BuU 03, MA; ret p 49-. 646 
Duke St Northumberland Pa 

ANTHONY CONRAD HAGEMAN BT) 
08, BA DesMC 04, DD 19; pres Ch 
Finance Inc May 11—. 5231 Waterbury 
Road Des Moines Towa 

FREDERIC WILLIAM HARDING BA 
CU 04, DD 32; p First Bap Ch May 49-. 
Brookfield NY 

*FRANCIS CLYDE HEROD BA WVaU 
03, grad st UTS 07-08; d Morgantown 
W Va Feb 6 41 

*DAVID ORVAL HOPKINS BA OttU 
04, MA 07, STD Temple U 16, ANTS 04- 
05 KCRBTS 05-06; d Bloomington Il 
Sept 30 42 

*HARRY BENJAMIN KILLAM BA AcU 
04: d Van Nuys Calif Mar 3 49 

*ELY VICTOR LAMB BA WJC 01, DD 
Ewing C 12; d E St Louis Ill Sept 24 
42 

LESLIE ORAM LOOMER BA AcU 03, 
ANTS 03-04 horticulturist 10- Stew- 
iacke RR#1 NS Canada 

*JOHN NEIL MacLEAN BA McMU 03; 
d prob at Manilla Ont Canada May 20 
42 

DONALD BRUCE MacQUEEN BD 08, 
grad scholar 07-09, DD UR 28; p Bap 
Ch 43-. Morton NY 

AUGUSTUS INGLESBE NASMITH BA 
CU 04, BD-UTS O8-grad- st UTS 07— 
09; in government service Feb 52-. 920 
S Taylor St Arlington Va 

*JOHN WEAVER NEWSOM BD 08, fel- 
low CRDS at UC 11-12; d Eatonton Ga 
Nov 15 48 

*RICHARD SPURGEON OWENS BA 
U- Richmond 16, DD 24; d Roanoke Va 
July 6 50 

MERRICK CALVIN PARISH BA Des 
MC 04; ret missy 41-. Sterling NY 

ROBERT BAINBRIDGE PATTISON 
BD 33, BS UR 99; ret p 35—. 15 Seneca 
Road Ossining NY 

CARL MILHOUSE REVENAUGH BA 
DU 04; ret tea 40— Granite Falls Wash 

MARSHALL STERLING WEEKS 
RICHARDSON BA AcU 01, MA CU 
07; ret p 39-, 231 Victorya St Amherst 
NS Canada 

LEWIS BERNARD ROGERS BA DesM 
C 04; ret missy 39-, 1510 N North 
St Washington Court House © 


SUPPLEMENT TO GENERAL CATALOGUE 


CHARLES RUTHERFORD BA LinC 04, 
DD 37; ret missy 43—. PO Box 164, Los 
Altos Calif 

WILLIAM CLARENCE SCOTT OttU 
01-04, Cent Bap TS 05-06; ret p 35-. 
RR 1 Box 354 Hayti Mo 

WILLIAM OSCAR SHANK BD 08, BPh 
LaGC 04, BA 05, DD 16; ret p 45-. 
2019 Sandusky St Kansas City Kans 

*ERASTUS ABRAHAM SMITH BD 08, 
BA LinC 03; d Portland Ore Oct 21 50 

HAROLD STANLEY STEWART BD 15, 
BA UR 03, HU 04, DD UR 32; ret dean 
May 52-. 150 Dalewood Cres Hamilton 
Ont Canada 

*WILLIAM HENRY TOLLIVER BA 
Central U (Ind) 13, BD Cent Bap TS 
06, PhD Towa Christian C 08, DD Peo- 
ples Natl U 26; d Scott City Kans June 
28 50 

HARRY HINMAN TREAT BA Kal C 01; 
ret missy 51— 1338 East 23rd St, To- 
peka Kans 

GEORGE KAVENEY WARREN BD 09, 
BA Syr U 04; ret p 42—. 629 Broadway 
Buffalo NY 

EUGENE MERRILL WILSON BA BU 
04; p Comm Ch Sept 42—. Glenrock Wyo 

LEWIS EVANS WORLEY BA SC 03, 
grad st Northern Tea C (Okla), Okla A 
& MC; ret tea 50-- US Weather Ob- 
server 25-. 1207 Locust St, Muskogee 
Okla 


Albert McKenzie Boggs 04-05, BA AcU 03 
DD 32, BD ANTS 08; missy ABFMSoc 
08—. AB Mission Gurzalla, Guntur Dis- 
trict, South India 

Orey Mason Demcott 04-05, BA KeukaC 
03, BD UTS 07; p Third Presby Ch 13-. 
64 Prince St Paterson NJ 

*John Peabody Herring 04-05, BA BU 04, 
BD UTS 47; d St Paul Minn Aug 23 
40 

John Lee Maddox 04-06, BA DU 04, BD 
YUDS 08, MA 09, PhD 14, grad st Ox- 
ford U (England) 22-23, ColU 26-28, 
BA YU 25; capt USA (Adjutant-Genl’s 
Office) ret 35—. Care Adjutant General’s 
Office, War Department, Washington 25 
DC 


1908 


DAVID BOVINGTON grad st 08-09, BD 
09, fellow in theol 09-11, BA McMU 99, 
grad st UC DS 15-16, MA 16, DD DU 
18; ret 2900 Hampshire Rd Cleveland 
Heights O 

*HERMAN WESLEY CANN BA AcU 
03; d Wolfville NS Canada Sept 12 51 

FLOYD NELSON DARLING BD, BA 
CU 06; p Cazenovia Village Bap Ch Nov 
44—. Cazenovia NY 

FREDERICK GERMAN DETWEILER 
BD 09, BA DU 17, MA 19, PhD UC 22; 
ret prof 49-. 1314 West St Silver City 
New Mexico 
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JOHN CLARK ELLINWOOD ret 35-. 
3354 Burnet Ave Cincinnati O 

*SAMUEL EVERTON BD 09, BA Mani- 
tobaU 98, MA UC 16, grad st UC 15- 
16; d Olympia Washn June 16 46 

GEORGE EUGENE GIBBS BD 10, BA 
WJC; ret 21-. RD 2 Box 276 Thermal 
Calif 

LEROY HALBERT BD 10, BA UR 05, 
ThD DrewTS 25; p First Bap Ch 38-. 
305 W State St Sharon Pa 

*ELISHA HENRY JACKSON BA GrIC 
02, grad st U Leipzig 05-06; d Gibbon 
Neb May 19 47 

GORDON BURPEE KIERSTEAD BA 
AcU 05; ret p 44-. 388 Front St Owego 
NY 

EDWARD LONG BD 09, BA WFC 05; 
p Grace Bap Ch 44—. 1209 Augusta St 
Greenville SC 

*DONALD JOHN MacPHERSON BA 
AcU 05, DD 38; d Murray River PEI 
Canada May 9 49 

ALLAN ALDEN McREA BD 10, BA 
LinC 05, MA WhitmanC 18; ret p 35-. 
1200 N Garden St Bellingham Wash 

*PEARL DAMON MANGUM BD 33, BA 
WJC 16; d Wadsworth Kans Oct 27 51 

*HUGH QUINN MORTON BA SC 03, 
DD 23; d Flora Ill July 23 47 

JUSTIN WROE NIXON BD BA DU 
05, DD 25, C of Ozarks 25, MiamiU 31, 
OC 37, grad st UC 15-16, CRDS 16-17, 
ColU 20-22; Cornelius Woelfkin prof of 
preaching 51—. 93 Beverly St. Rochester 
10 NY 

(See The Faculty) 


FREDERICK SEELY PORTER BD 09, 
BA AcU 06, MA 07, DD 30; ret p 49-. 
1416 16th Ave Columbus Ga 

VERNON NELSON ROBBINS BA BuU 
05, MA 17; ret 36-. 6490 Myrtle Ave 
Long Beach Calif 

*WILLIAM FLETCHER ROBBINS BPh 
OttU 05, MPh 08; d Gibbon Neb Jan 
29 46 

*WILLARD PLINY ROBINSON Croz 
TS 04-06; d Henniker NH Feb 21 45 

*PREDERIC BERNARD SEELYE; d 
Elgin NB Canada Apr 17 49 

LESTER GEORGE SIMON BA CU 05, 
MA 19; ret p 50-. 1872 Monroe Ave 
New York NY 

LLOYD CASEY SMITH 
MA 08; ret missy 50-. 
St Oakland Calif 

FRANK COLEMAN STANNARD McMU 
88-89; ret p 36-. 590 E Madrona Ave 
Salem Ore 

*JULIAN HARTRIDGE STRONG BD 
35, BA FurU 04; d Columbia SC June 
21 45 

*SAMUEL HUNTINGTON TEMPLE- 
MAN BA JU Richmond 04, MA 05; d 
Decatur Ga March 9 45 

HENRY KEMPENFELT VYE CU 02- 
04; ret p 30-. 89 Park St Providence 
RI 


BA OttU 05, 
7425 Spencer 


1908 


LOUIS ABEL WALKER in bus 22- 
Box 624 Rockland Me 

ARTHUR WELLESLEY WARREN BA 
AcU 05; ret p 47—. 422 Whitfield St 
Guilford Conn 

*ALBERT DRUMMOND WERDEN BD 
10, BA McMU 04; d South Haven Mich 
July 21°41 

*tJAMES SAMUEL WEST BA BU 04, 
DD 26, DD Berk Bap TS 26; (No in- 
formation available. Ed.) 

*PERRY DANIEL WOODS BD 26, BA 
DU 05, MA 27, PhD U Ore 323; d Mc- 


Minnville Ore Jan 9 50 


Theodore Beck 06-07, TempleU 00-03, 
Croz TS 03-05, LLB Dickinson C Law 
sch 22; welfare worker 42-. Island 
Heights NJ 

*William Holland Belfry 06-07, Aub TS 08, 
grad st 08-09, SBTS 02-04; d Detroit 
Mich July 19 40 

Roscoe David Brownell 02-03, 05-07, BA 
CU 02; in bus 35—. 5 Barton Pl Lewis- 
burg Pa 


Hugo Friedrich Schade 05-06, NABS 05, 
assoc p Benton St Bap Ch Apr 34—. 187 
Shoemaker Ave Kitchner Ont Canada 


*Eldridge Smith 05-06. BA SyrU 04, grad 
at HU 10. d~Rock City Falls NY Mar 
2 42 

John Melvin Thurber 05-06, BA CU 05, 
PhD State U (Gla)ee28eetret prof 47-. 
Statersville Rd Ithaca NY 


*George Oliver Van Noy 05-06 BA WJC 
08, BD UC 10; d Springfield Mo Sep 7 
45 


1909 


FREDERICK LESLIE ANDERSON BD, 
BA CU 06, MA 10; p First Bap Ch 45-. 
44 Lake St Pulaski NY 


*ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN BA SC 
06, BD 19, DD UR 20, LLD Hillsdale 
C 30, DD McMU 31, LHD Alfred U 
39, DD CyC 40; d Rochester NY Jan 
24 43 

(See The Faculty) 


FREDERICK ANDREW BOWER BD, 
BA AcU 06; ret p 52-. 507% Lenoir St 
Morganton NC 

HARRY MORTIMER BREMER_ BS 
NYU 05; Nassau Co Dept Pub Welfare 
34. 66 Webster Ave Port Washington 
NY. 

*BERTON FREDERIC BRONSON BA 
DesMC 06, UC DS 06-08; d Mt Hermon 
Calif Feb 23 51 

*JAMES MADISON BROWN  LittB 
Berea C 04; d Morganton NC Jan 20 
51 

CLARENCE EDWARD CHANEY BD 
31, BA YU 07, DD BU 30; ret missy 
44—, Pilgrim Place, 660 Pricilla Way, 
Claremont Calif 
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WALTER THOMAS CONNER BD 10, 
BA BayU 06, MA 08, DD 20, ThD, 
SBTS 16, PhD 31, grad st CRDS 09-10, 
UC 10; ret prof 49-. 4378 McCart St 
Fort Worth Tex 

STEWART BATES CRANDELL BA 
KalC 03, DD 33, DD Hillsdale (eo we jei8 
chap Battle Creek Sanitarium 50-. 123 
Foster Ave Battle Creek Mich 

JOHN WOLCOTT CRIPPEN BTh CU 
26, CU 04-06; ret p 38-. 1220 Broad- 
way Rensselaer NY 

HERMAN de ANGUERA BD 18, BS DC 
02; ret 25 Park Ave Wakefield 
Mass 

*JOHN IRWIN FLICK AcU 04-05; d 
Berwick NS Canada Nov 8 51 

WILLIAM REINHARD FRERICHS BA 
Carthage C 06, MA UOre 29, PhD U of 
Griefswald (Germany), LLP Linfield C 
48; ret prof and dean 48-. PO Box 144 
McMinnville Ore 

+FRANK HALLIE HAYES BA Ewing C 
08, U Richmond 02-06; USArmy chap- 
lain 18-(40) (No later information avail- 
able. Ed.) 

HINSON VERNON HOWLETT BA 
Temple U 06, BU 01-04; p Phenix Bap 
Ch 46-. 15 Fairview Ave, West War- 
wick RI 

SILAS DELMER HUFF BA FC. 06, DD 
27; p Glendale Comm Bap Ch Jan 47-. 
2325 Douglas St Sioux City Iowa 

FRANK GILYARD LAVENDER BD, 
BA FurU 06, MA CU 13; p Edgewood 
Bap Ch 49-. 2227 Willard St Columbus 
Ga 

WILLIAM JOHNSON LONGLEY BA 
Wheaton C 07 missy ABFMSoc 09-. 
39 Oxford St Secunderbad, Deccan, 
South India 

HERBERT AMOS LOTEE BA UR 03; 
p West Bloomfield Cong-Christian Ch 
Sept 41—. Honeoye Falls NY 

*DONALD MacINTYRE st Brandon C 
(Canada) ; d Winston-Salem NC Oct 24 
49 

*CALVIN EARL McMILLEN BPh DU 
06; d Dayton Ohio March 18 51 

HOMER DERIAL PEASE BA BuU 06, 
MA 09, BD AubTS 17, p First Presb Ch 
Oct 44-. Lodi NY 

MILTON MEDFORD RECTOR BD 24, 
BPh Keuka C 06; ret p 49-. 7 South 
St Walton NY 

*JABEZ ERNEST REYNOLDS; d Los 
Angeles Calif 45 

STEPHEN WALTER SCHURMAN BD 
29, BA AcU 03 MA CU 09; ret p 40-. 
Cortlandville, RD#1 McGraw NY 

*GEORGE SNEATH BPh DesMC 02; d 
Portland Ore Oct 5 46 

WILLIAM LEE SOPER BD, BA CU 07, 
grad st CRDS 16-17; ret p 45— 1411 
Lake Rd Conneaut O 

*ALBERT PERLEA VanDUSEN BA UR 
05, grad st at UC 11-12, PhD Clark U 
19; d Dryden NY May 5 42 


325 
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AYERIE THOMAS WALLACE BA SC 
06, DD SC 29; ret p 46-. 1220 Spaight 
St Madison Wise 

WILLIAM HIRAM WHEATLEY BD, 
BA CU 05; in bus 30— 134 Stark Av 
Penn Yan NY 


Ellison Story Hildreth 06-07, BD 27, BA 
AmC 06, UTS 09; ret p 49-. Brooklyn 
Conn 

Samuel Ferguson Marsh 06-07, BA OU 
06, UMo 01-04; tea Miss Bap TS 49-. 
811 N Deer Creek Drive W, Leland 
Miss 

Frederick Judson Soule 06-07, BA Alma 
C 06, LLD 39, UTS 09, MA ColU 10, 
PhD 11, grad st UTS 09-10; Social Set- 
tlement worker Norfolk House Centre 
14—. John Eliot Sq Roxbury Boston 
Mass 

Charles Hedges Starrett 07-08, BPh DU 
07; pub Sep 28-. Duncan Falls O 

*George Arthur Starring 07-08, BA Huron 
C 07; d Huron SD Nov 18 49 

Dean Marvin Sutton 06-07, BPh BuU 04; 
in bus 42—. Sidney NY 

Henry Kirby Williams 06-07 BA FurU 06 
ret tea 48—. Box 324 Knoxville 3, Tenn 

George Thomas Wood 08-09; ret p 42-. 
821 Cypress Ave Santa Ana Calif 


1910 


CARLETON WILLIAM ATWATER BA 
DU 07, DD 34, DD Rio Grande C 26; 
actg secty Indianapolis Bapt Assn 52-. 
3219 Ruckle St Indianapolis Ind 

GORDON PAYZANT BARSS BD 18, BA 
AcU 06, MA, DD 35; ret missy 46-. 
Box 489 Wolfville NS Canada 

CHARLES ARTHUR BARWISE §s st 
Englefield C (Eng.). (No information 
available. Ed.) 

GEORGE PITT BEERS BD, BA CU 06, 
MA 13, DD 29; exec secy ABHMSoc 
34-. 151 Berkeley Pl Glen Rock NJ 

AUGUSTUS CHARLES BLINZINGER 
CU 03-07, UTS 07-08; ret ev 51-. 
Hedgewood Lane Schenectady NY 

*JOSEPH DAVID BREHAUT BA AcU 
07, MA 12, grad st CRDS 14; d New 
Hartford NY Feb 9 41 

‘EUGENE CLAYTON CARDER BPh 
BU 07, DD 35, DD CU 28; ret p 48-. 
Greenboro Vt 

EARL HERBERT CRESSY BD 27, BA 
UMinn 07, LLD Redlands U 39, grad st 
Col U 17-18; prof Kennedy Sch of Miss, 
47-. Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford Conn 

EDSON SCOTT FARLEY BA CU 07, 
DD 37; ret p 47—-. 2 Brook St Oneonta 
NY 

WILLIAM HENRY FOWLE grad st 10- 
11, BPh DU 07, DD 33; ret p Dec 47-. 
1055 N Kingsley 
Calif 


Dr Los Angeles 29° 
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22 


22, BA BuU 
117 Locust 


HAVARD GRIFFITH BD 
07, MA 10; fin agent 42-. 
St Harrisburg Pa 

CARLETON WIARD HARRIS BPh Syr 
U 07, grad st USC 12; ret 21-. Coloma 
Mich 

SAMUEL GLADSTONE HARWOOD 
BD 12, BA U Richmond 06, MA 07; ret 
p 46-. Victoria Va 

WILLARD ROY JEWELL BD 24, BA 
DesMC 07, MA UC 23; p North Bap Ch 
Jan 46-. 4134 Ruckle St Indianapolis 
Ind 

ELMER WILSON JOHNSON BA CU 
07, MA 10, MA ColU 22; tea Central 
HS 25-. 44 Abernethy Dr Trenton NJ 

*DONALD CLYDE KITE BA DU 06, 
UC DS 08-09; d Trenton NJ Sept 4 
1951 

EUGENE ARTHUR LOWER BD 22, BA 
LaG C 08, UC 20-22; consultant Ch 
Building Programs 51-. 2266 Monroe 
Ave Norwood 12 O 

HARRY SAXTON MABIE BPh BU 96; 
ret p 41—. 65 N Pleasant St Oberlin 
Ohio 

WALDO CARSON MACHUM BA U NB 
07; general secy United Bap Conv of 
Maritime Provs-43-. 8 Market Sq Saint 
John NB Canada 

*ALEXANDER MacKENZIE BD 24; d 
Rochester NY Mar 25 41 

*FRANCIS MAINES d_ Rochester 
June 28 41 

*HARRY MELBOURNE MANZER BA 
U NB 06, MA CU 10, BD AcU 31; d 
Southhampton NS Canada Aug 7 48 

ALBERT KING MORRIS BA DU 06; 
ret p Jan 51-. 427 W Central Ave To- 
ledo - Ohio 

MALCOLM LEWIS ORCHARD BD 11, 
BA U NB 07, MA CU 10; ret p 48-. 
Dundas Ontario Canada 

JOHN CARRITTE PEACOCK BA AcU 
07; ret Port Elkin, NB Canada 

*ERNEST EVER POFF BA WJC 06; 
d Sterling Colo Jan 14 47 

JOSEPH CEPHAS RAWSON BA CU 08, 
MA 28; ret p 52-. Cobblestone Villa 
Holland Patent NY 

FREDERICK GEORGE REYNOLDS; 
ret p 40-. RD 1 Rushville NY 

GEORGE ALANSON RIGGS BS BuU 07, 
MS 10; ret missy April 43-. RD#1 
Northumberland Pa 

C HOWARD ROSS BS Pomona C 04; ret 
missy 47-. 1103 West 161st St Gardena 
Calif 

JESSE JOSIAH RUNYAN BA DU 07; 
ret 51-. 1791 SE 10th St Ft Lauderdale 
Fla 

GEORGE HENRY SIMONS BD, BA CU 
07; ret 30-. 207 Main St Whitesboro 
NY 

*FREDERICK NEWTON SMITH BA 
PU 07, MA ColU 19, grad st ColU 18- 
19, UTS 26-27; d Clifton ‘Springs NY 
Sep 30 1944 


NY 


1910 


MERRICK LYON STREETER BD 34, 
BA BU 07, MA 18, exec secy New 
England Bapt Conf, Ocean Park Me 50-. 
9 Shawomet Ave Conimicut RI (Winter 
address) 

SEKIJIRO TAKAGAKI Doshisha C 07; 
ret 1 of 2285 Omoteyato, Shino- 
hara-machi, Kohoku-ku, Yokohama, Ja- 
pan 

*WILLIAM HARRY THOMPSON BD 
23, BS, FC 06, MA 07, DD 39; d Col- 
umbus O Feb 6 48 

*WILLIAM DOUGLAS WATSON Mc- 
Cormick TS 07-08, UC DS 08-09; ret 
(1940). Circleville O (1948) (No later 
information available. Ed.) 

JOHN GRAVES WILSON BA FurU 07; 
ret p 48-. 9113 Buncombe St Green- 
ville SC 


John Gordon Black 07-09, BA John B 
Stetson U 07; ret p Mar 46-. 1556 
Westview Dr Atlanta Ga 

John Henry McLean 07-08, 
MA UC 09, BST 12, DD 
ret p 47-. 180 State St 
Mass 

Warren Cyril Taylor 07-09, 
DD DU 40; ret p Jan 47-. 
sel Ave Cincinnati 27 O 


1911 


EARLE VANDORN BABB BA FurU 08, 
DD Newberry C 24; ret p Apr 50-. 
Seneca SC 

HOWARD LEROY BETHEL BD als 
BPh DU 06, MA 31; ret p July 49-. 
2117 E Prospect Rd Ashtabula O 

*MARION E BOLLEN BD 18, BA York 
C 07, MA Whitman C 17, DD Philomath 
C (Ore) 18; d Seattle Wash Oct 23 47 

CHARLES LUCAS BROMLEY BA BuU 
08, MA 11, st UC 18-19; p First Bap 
Ch Oct 51-. 33 College Place Oberlin 
Ohio 

AQUILLA ELMER BROWNING BA SC 
08; ret Jan 49-. 1515 W Edwards St 
Springfield Ill 

*EDGAR HERMAN CLARK BA WJC 
07, DD 34; d Huron SD Feb 7 44 

*JOSEPH CLYDE CLARK BA Central 
U (Ja) 07, MA 08, grad st Central U 
07-08; d Burnside Iowa June 3 47 

CHARLES MONROE COBB BA CU 08; 
ret 527 Craig St, Walla Walla, 
Wash 

SINCLAIR BELL CONLEY BA WFC 
07, grad st UC 16-19; ret tea 32-. RR 
1 Burnsville NC 

FRANK HOWARD EATON BD, BA 
AcU 07, MA 10, DD 38; sup p Moncton 
First Bap Ch 51-. Canning NS Canada 

GLENN BLACKMER EWELL grad st 
CRDS 11-12, BD 12, BA CU 03, MA 
27, DD 36; ret dean 45—. 10 Brighton 
St Rochester NY 

(See The Faculty) 


BA BU 0/7, 
Bates C 38; 
Newburyport 


BA CU 07, 
5677 Whet- 
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FREDERICK PERKINS FREEMAN 
AcU 05-06, Cobb DS (Me) 07-08; ret p 


50-. 560 Euclid Ave Lake Helen Fla 
CHARLES HENRY FRY; in bus. 42 
S Harlem St Snyder NY 
FRANK BENJAMIN FRY; in bus. 42 


S. Harlem St Snyder NY 

DAVID CROCKETT GRAHAM BD 16, 
grad st UC 18-19, BA Whitman C 08, 
ScD 30, MA- UC 19,-PhD 27; °p Im- 
manuel Bap Ch Jan 52-. 904 Fifth St 
Wenatchee Wash 

JAY HIRAM GREENLEY BA _ Sioux 
Falls C 08; in bus 26-. 65 Winspear 
Ave Buffalo NY 

JOSHUA CHARLES JENSEN BA U Ida 
OSENDA 2 CUeht. SDD. 37); -nete 52a een 
Charles St Hamilton NY 

*JOHN THEODORE JONES BA McMU 
99; d Nunda NY April 7 43 

UKICHI KAWAGUCHI BD 12, grad st 
CRDS 11-12, BA WJC 09, PhD UC 14; 
director Christian Inst of Kanto Gakuin 
U Yokohama April 51-. Kanto Gakuin 
U; Matsuura, Kanazawa, Yokohama, 
Japan 

LEON MOBLEY LATIMER BD 31, BA 
MerU 08, DID 31, SBTS 08-09; ret p 
52-. 240 W Faris Rd Greenville SC 

ALFRED GARFIELD LAWTON BD 22, 
BPh Alfred U 08; p Christian Tab 32-. 
Attica NY 

*JOSEPH HOWELL LLOYD BA DU 
08, DD 27; d Youngstown O July 17.52 

HOLLAND ROBERT McGILL BD 12, 
BA U NB 08, MA 11; ret p 50-. 307 
2nd Av NE Calgary Alberta 

*ALMERON HENRY MERRILL d Mad- 
ison Wisc Aug 9 43 


FREDERICK ARTHUR PECK: ret. 
4209 Fairmount Ave San Diego 5 Calif 

THEORON TORRANCE PHELPS BA 
UC 06, BD 14, MA HU 08, DD Olivet 
C 31; p First Cong Ch 39-. 3421 East 
Curtis Park Dr Sacramento Calif 


BENJAMIN PETTIS RICHARDSON 
BA WJC 05, MA 06, DD 39; Minister 
of Visitation First Bap Ch May 49-. 
2424-Ist Ave N, Seattle Wash 

*JOHN HENDERSON SEELY CrozTS ' 
07-08; d LaGrange NY June 6 43 

*HIRAM EDGAR SHADE; d Ashtabula 
O June 1 51 


DORES ROBINSON SHARPE BD 12, 
grad st UC 11-12, BA U NB 08, MA 10, 
DD Hillsdale C 30, LLD Ark Bap C 31, 
LLD U of New Brunswick 43, LHD 
Wilberforce C 50; exec secy Cleveland 
Bap Assoc 25-. 900 Schofield Bldg 
Cleveland O 

*ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN BD 
12, BA WJC 08, PhD UC 16, fellow U 
Clisgow. (Scotland) and Free Ch C 11, 
grad st Marburg U (Germ) 11-— 12, U 
Leipzig (Germ) 12-13, UC DS 13-16; 
d Santa Monica Calif July 30 44 


SUPPLEMENT TO GENERAL CATALOGUE 


JOHN CALDER STODDARD Bost U 
04-07, Bost U TS 08-09, grad st Prince- 
ton 40; on staff General Hospital May 
50-. 721 Lancaster Ave Syracuse NY 

PAUL BERRY WATLINGTON BA Ew- 
ing C 09, MA CU 11, U Richmond 02- 
06; p First Bap Ch 29-, 512 Washing- 
ton Sq Hagerstown Md 

ALFRED MATTHEWS WHITBY BA 
BuU 07, MA 11; ret p 41—. Box 96 
Madelia Minn 

*JULIUS WESLEY WHITLEY BA 
WFC 07; d Albemarle NC Dec 3 49 

LELAND FOSTER WOOD BD 14, fel- 
low UC 20-21, BA UR 08, MA 14, grad 
st UC 20-23, PhD 23; on staff Prot 
Council of NY City 51-— 24-04 166th 
St Flushing 57 NY 

(See The Faculty) 


Harold de Blois Barss 08-10, BA UR 08, 
MD U Mich 14; surgeon 15- 19 N 
Adams St Ypsilanti Mich 

*Daniel John Bloxham 08-10, BA CU 07; 
d Apr 28 40 

Oscar Guleke 08-09, BA CU 07, Kansas 
City TS 07-08; in bus 27—-. RD 1 
Quakerstown Pa 

*Norman Batty Henderson 08-10, BA SC 
08, DD 19; d Fresno Calif Sep 3 42 

John Anderson Howard 08-09. BA SC 
08, BD CrozTS 11, MA Baylor U 37, 
MTh Central Bap TS 51; ret missy Mar 
46-. 1708 N Grand Ave Pittsburg Kans 

Bradford Hilton Robbins 08-09, BA BaC 
04, grad st U Hawaii; ret tea 46-. PO 
Box 458 Davis Calif 

Thaddeus Henry Shinn 08-10, BA Friends 
U (Kans) 08; in bus 20-. Plymouth 
Mich 

Roy Dyer Wood 08-09, BA MidC 08; min 
at large 50-. 311 Melrose Ave Syracuse 
6 NY 
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*JOHN VAUGHN AXTELL grad st 11- 
12, Juniata C 98-99, 02-03, AubTS 06; 
d Port Washington NY June 23 51 


LOUIS ADAMUS BD 22, NABS 09; p 
Polish Mission (Bayonne NJ), also p 
Christ Polish Bap Ch 32-. 60 Stuy- 

_ vesant Ave Arlington NJ 

FRANCIS KING ALLEN grad st CRDS 
12-13; ret p Jan 39-. Poyen Ark 

ROBERT FREEMAN ALLEN BA AcU 
08; ret chap 47-. 35 Elm St Hudson 
Falls NY 

WARD ELMER BAILEY BA Central U 
(Ia) 09; ret 47-. 37 Kislingbury St 
Rochester NY 

WILLIAM MADISON BLACK BA U 
Richmond 12, MA CU 12, ret p 43-. 
Pamplin Va 

*WALDO SYLVENUS BUTLER BS CU 
09; d Nunda NY Oct 13 50 
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RAYMOND SPENCER CARMAN BD 
13, BS DU 08, MA UR 11; in bus 34-. 
298 Cypress St Newton Centre Mass 

RAYMOND NOYES CRAWFORD BD, 
23, BA WmsC 10, MA UC 14, grad st 
UC. 13-14, 22-23, 28; prof of English 
Iowa Wesleyan C 49-. 111 W Broad 
St Mount Pleasant Iowa 

STEPHEN CUNLIFFE BA CU 09, MA 
27; p Blakely Bap Ch Jan 44-. 201 
Main St Olyphant Pa 

*SAMUEL ARTHUR DEVAN BD 14, 
BA Rutgers C 09, BA (in theol) Oxford 
U 14, MA 17, Rhodes Scholar Oxford U 
11-14; d Washington DC May 4 51 

ALVAH CHARLES EARLEY BA DU 
09; City Judge March 47—. 231 North 
Lois St La Habra Calif 

FRANK ERNEST EDEN BLL Hamilton 
C of Law 18, DCL. 28, st U Denver 27— 
28; p First Bap Ch 48-. 752 Gilbert Ave 
Menlo Park Calif 

NEWTON CROMWELL FETTER BA 
BuU 09, MA 12, DD 30; dir Mt Vernon 
Council of Chs Nov 52-. Scarsdale 
Manor, Garth Rd Scarsdale NY 

FREDERIC FOWLER FOSHAY BA 
AcU 09, BTh 12, MA 27; p Cong 
Churches at Perry and Red Beach 50-. 
Pembroke Maine 

FRANK KEMP GIBSON BA BuU 09; 
exec secy YMCA Essex Co 25-3 exec secy 
Essex Co Red Cross Chapter 45-. Box 
56 Westport NY 

*CHARLES TRUE GOODSELL BD 24, 
BA UR 09, MA UC 24, LLD Kal C 36; 
d Kalamazoo Mich Nov 25 41 

LINN WHEELER HATTERSLEY BD 
19, BA DU 09, MA UC 19; in bus 51-. 
1038 Elizabeth St Pasadena Calif 

*CHARLES DUBOISE HUBERT BD, 
grad st 12-13, BA Morehouse C 09, DD 
23, grad st UC 33-34; d Washington D C 
Jan 26 44 } 

*HERBERT NEWTON LAWS U 
Chattanooga (Tenn) d Aug 19 41 

SAMUEL PARKINSON LOUGH ret Jan 
50-. 7401 Indiana Ave Chicago IIl 

DOWDY ROY MATHEWS BD 13, BA 
Transylvania U 10, MA UC 15; prof 
Lewis Inst Chicago 21-. 108 LeMayne 
Parkway Oak Park IIl 

JACOB ASHLEY OUSLEY BA Miss C 
07; ret; Tutwiler Miss 

*THOMAS DAVID REES BD 27, BA DU 
09, DD Webster U 30; d Ashland O Mar 
17 47 

*GEORGE MONTGOMERY REID BD 

' 23; d Auburn NY Sept 3 47 

CHARLES STILWELL ROUSH BA 
BuU 09, MA 12, DD 34; field rep M&MB 
of American Bap Conv 50-. 33 Ramsom 
St Forty Fort Pa 

*ROBERT WHITEMAN SHAW BD 13, 
BA OttU 09, MA 12; d Mead Kan Nov 
13 41 

WALTER ROBERT TAYLOR BA DU 
09, DD 49; ret missy June 49-. PO Box 
655 Granville O 
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ALFRED TRENERRY BA Central U 09; 
ret p Nov 51—. Bonaparte Iowa 

STEWART JEROME VEACH BA CU 
09; ret p June 50-. 164 S Main St 
Oriskany Falls NY 

HUGH WINTON BA Brandon C 08; p 
First Bap Ch 49-. East Pembroke NY 


Charles Norman Curtis BA McMU 10, MA 
UC 14, BD 17; ret scout exec 48-. 3810 
N Madison St Tacoma Wash 

Otto Edward Krueger 09-10, BD 23, NABS 
00; ret p 52. 48 Clairmont St Roch- 
ester NY 

Carl Friedrich Zummach 09-10, 
09; p First Bap~Ch Apr 48-. 
Arcadia Peoria Ill 


NABS 
409 E 
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*CARL HERMAN LAGER grad st 11-13, 
Bethel Seminariet Sweden 05, BA Ewing 
C 08, BD ANTS 09, MST 13, Turner 
fellow at Marburg U and Amer Sch Of 
Or Research (Jerusalem) 09-10, MA CU 
13, fellow at UC 13-15; d New Bedford 
Mass Dec 12 49 


EDWIN KING-~BARSS AcU 09-10; 
Calvary Meth Ch 31-. Damascus O 
JOHN LESLIE BARTON BPh Central U 
10, DD Sioux Falls C 32; rep Central 
Area Ill Bap Conv 51-. 505 East Front 
St Bloomington Ill 

CHARLES HENRY BURRILL BD 22, 
UR 12-13; ret p Oct 47-—. Box 2205 

._ Carmel Calif 

ROBERT MacLEOD CAMPBELL DD 
UPitt 28; p First Presby Ch 33-. 1421 
Cleveland Av Reading Pa 

FAY MORRISON CLINGAN DesM C 
07-10; in bus 16—. 12976 E Westminster 
Ave Santa Ana Calif 

*WILLIAM GEORGE COOPER; d E 
Killingly Conn Nov 15 40 

JOHN THOMAS COWAN BD 25, BA 
McMU 10; ret p June 48-. 132 Crest- 
line Dr Syracuse 6 NY 

*PERRY HERBERT EVANS BA SC 06; 
d Bennett Colo June 12 49 

*WALTER LAFAYETTE EVANS Sim- 
mons C 06, Baylor U 07-09, ThG South- 
western BapTS 12; d Dickinson Tex Noy 
11 40 

GEORGE CAMPBELL FETTER BA 
BuU 10, grad st UC DS 14-15, MA UC 
15; p First Bap Ch 46-. 808 Tennessee 
St Lawrence Kansas 

HERBERT BRIGGS FRANCIS BA BU 
11; p Free Bap Ch 50-. Carolina RI 

ALEXANDER FRASER BA DU 11; 
chaplain and counseling work 46-. Gould 
Farm, Box 188 Great Barrington Mass 

*THOMAS BROOMFIELD FRIZELLE 


BA DU 11; d Port Lauderdale Fla Mar 
2752 
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HERVEY FERRIS GILBERT BA SC 
10; ret missy Dec 51-. 460 E Kingsley 
Ave Pomona Calif 


MAURICE RICHARD HAMM BD 31, 
BA CU 10, DD Berkeley Bap Div S 50; 
Clergy Relations Dir, Washington Tem- 
perance Assoc 51-. 3833 Ashworth Ave 
Seattle Wash 

*ALEXANDER CARSON HANNA BD, 
BA CU 10, MA UC 14, MIb PTS 31; 
d Ventor NJ Feb 4 42 


RALPH VOORHEES HINKLE BD 27, 
BS KalC 07, UC 07, MA 16; rector Ch 
of Holy Faith 38-. 410 Grace St Ingle- 
wood Calif 


THOMAS ERNEST HOAKLEY BD 14, 
grad st CRDS 13-14, BA LaGC 10; ret 
p 51-. 14265 Northville Rd Plymouth 
Mich 

*ORIN LEACH IRISH BD 14, BA CU 
11, MA 13; d Stevensville Mich Sept 20 
50 

LUCIUS BERTON JOHNSON BA Mer 
U~08, SBTS 08-09; head Dept of O T 
Bap Bible Inst 48— Box 552 Lakeland 
Fla 

ADOLPHE LEITER Berman Leiter Heb 
C (Roumania) 90, NABS 07-10; in bus 
23-. 141 N Bixel St Los Angeles 26 
Calif 

WILLIAM BENJAMIN LIPPHARD BD 
20; BAS YU) 08; MAS 0S DD BC e327, 
LittD OttU 49; editor of Missions 32-; 
exec sec Associated Church Press 51-. 
152 Madison Ave New York 

*IRA DWIGHT LYTTLE; 
Ferry N S Canada Jan 22 49 

ARCHIBALD DAVID McGLASHAN 
grad scholar CRDS 13-14, BA WJC 07; 
in bus 24-. RFD #1 Ontario NY 

CARL ALLANMORE MURCHISON BA 
WFC 09, grad st CRDS 13-14, PhD 
Johns Hopkins U 23, HU 09-10, ScD 
Wake Forest C 30, D (Honoris Causa) 
U of Athens (Greece) 37; ed and pub 
36—. 2 Commercial St Provincetown 
Mass 

*JOHN TALTON PARKER Sr BA WJC 
08; d Sanger Cal July 30 49 

MAURICE THOMAS PRICE BA UC 10, 
MA 15, PhD 24, grad st UC 13-16, 
Oberlin TS 10-11, UC DS 11-12; dir 
Far Eastern Div of the Psychological 
Warfare Directorate, of the Human Re- 
sources Research Inst of the US Air 
Force 51-. c/o Wm J Smith Selma Hwy 
Prattville Ala 

DARIUS MITTEER RATCLIFF BA CU 
10; p Naples Bap and Bristol Spring 
Free Chs 30-. Naples NY 

TJOHN SAMUEL BA DU 10; sec RR 
YMCA Elkhart Ind (1946) (No later 
information available. Ed.) 

*EDWARD EVERETT SHOUFLER BD 
14, BA U Neb 09, grad st 10; d Long 
Beach Calif Mar 16 51 
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7JAMES THOMASON SIMPSON BD 26, 
MA Simmons U (Ky) 14, LLD 39, BLL 
St Lawrence U 23; lawyer (1940) (No 
later information. Ed) 

ELBERT JESSE SMITH Tufts C 07-09 
ANTS 10-11, grad st (Religion) U Ia 27, 
AubTS 29-30; p First Bap Ch 33 RR 
#8 Edgewood Anderson Ind 

WILLIAM HENRY STALLINGS BA SC 
08, MA UIll 11, ANTS 08-09, 11-12, 
UC 13-14; in bus 30-. 1426 N Alta 
Vista Blvd Los Angeles Calif 

*EARLE MAURITIUS STIGERS BA 
WJCO 1; d Alhambra Calif May 30 51 

JOHN MARION SUDERMAN' BTh 
Bethel C 21, U Col 08-09, Pacific TS 
09-11; ret Jan 48-. 118 W 9th St 
Newton Kans 

WILLIAM MAYFIELD THOMPSON 
BA Ewing C 11; p Inglewood Bap Ch 
47—. Eagle Eyrie Lynchburg Va 

HARVEY JUDSON WALKER BPh DU 
09; p Dover Second Bap Ch 29—. Dover 
Plains NY 

*GEORGE STANLEY WEAVER BA CU 
12, AcU 05-08; d Windsor NS Can Oct 
29 46 

CHESTER CALDWELL WINTER BA 
DU 10; ret p June 51— 1911 22nd St 
Des Moines Iowa 


Otto Olthoff 10-12; NABS 10; farming 


30-. Emery SD 
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*CHARLES WILBERT ALLEN AcU 07-— 
08; d Prospect NY Dec 19 48 

STANLEY EVERETT BALDWIN BD, 
BA CU 12, MA 21, PhD CornU 25; prof 
Rhetoric CU 22—. 8 Kendrick Av Ham- 
ilton NY 

ARCHER BRYAN BASS BD, fellow 
CRDS UC 14-15, BA U Richmond 11, 
DD 34, MA UC 15, ThD SBTS 27, grad 
st 17-18, Mansfield C (Eng) 28-29, U of 
London (Eng) 37-38; ret p Oct 48— 14 
Church St West Adams NY 


*GODFREY LAMBERT BERGMAN BA 
SC 10, CU 13, MA 14; d July 6 44 prob 
at Los Angeles Calif 

*BYRON LEE BIXBY BS CU 11, MA 
14; d Oxford NY Nov 5 45 


ROBERT BOWLING BD, BA U Rich- 
mond 10, MA CU 19, MA UVa 25; dean 
Judson C 38—. 318 Judson Street Marion 
Ala 

ZO DIXON BROWNE BA DU 11; main- 
tenance staff DU 44-. 427 W College 
St Granville O 

*HOWARD ALFRED BULSON grad 
scholar CRDS 14-15, BD 15, BA UR 14; 
d Lansdale Pa May 15 50 

CHARLES AUGUSTINE CARMAN BA 
DU 09, DD 36, MA BU 11; pastors 
counselor M & M Benefit Board 47-. 
W 45th St New York 19 NY 
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*AVERY S DEMMY BD 18, BA Findlay 
C 10, MA 12; d Philadelphia Pa Dec 23 
42 

GEORGE EDISON FISHER BD 22, BA 
CU 11, MA 16, ThD SBTS 24, research 
st UC 18-19, grad st U Ia 29-32, U Ill 
32-33; ret tea 45—. 408 E Springfield 
Ave Champaign Il 

HARVEY WILLIAM FUNK BD 15, BA 
UR 11, DD Waynesburg C 38; p First 
Bap Ch 43—. 205 East Union St Punx- 
sutawney Pa 

CLYDE LYMAN GIBBENS BA WJC 11, 
SBTS 17-18; p 33rd St Bap Ch May 46-. 
901 W 33rd St Wichita 4 Kans 

WARREN PARSONS GRANT BD, BA 
HU 04; ret p June 42— 16 Lilley Rd 
West Hartford Conn 

DAVID EMANUEL HAGLUND grad st 
CRDS 26-27; BA Bethany C 06; p South 
Av Bap Ch 26-. 17 Highland Pkwy 
Rochester NY 

LUIKE JOHANNES HEMMES BD 16, 
grad scholar 15-16, grad st 16-17, fellow 
at UC 17-19, NATS 11, MA UR 17, PhD 
UC 24, prof of Phil and Psych, Kal C 
24—. Kalamazoo College Kalamazoo Mich 


JAMES HODGSON BA CU 14, MA We 
15; British Navy. 28 Brown St Colne 
Lane England (1940) 

WILLIAM HARRISON HOGE BA UC 
10; ret 52—. 5377 Columbine Rd Denver 
11 Colo 

ANGUS CLIFTON HULL BA Stanford 
U 03; ret 47—. 1109 Steuben St Pasa- 
dena Calif 

ROBERT HOMER KENT BD 24, BA FC 
11, DD 33; ret dean 51-. 198 State St 
Franklin Ind 

GEORGE ROBERT LEWIS grad st 14— 
15, BA AcU 12, MA CU 14; ret. War- 
ren, Cornwall Bridge Conn 

*WILLIAM WARREN LIPSCOMB BA 
FurU 11; d Feb 45 

FREDERICK BORMAN McALLISTER 
BD Zl, BA Save 11, DD INTS 3330 p 
Ninth St Bap Ch 42-. 3340 Bishop St 
Cincinnati O 

+CHARLES HENRY MASTENS (No in- 
formation available. Ed.) 

RUPERT STEPHEN MEADOWS: ret p 
50-. RR #1 Stewiacke Colchester Co 
NS Canada 

WILLIAM MELTON SBTS 10-12; ret p 
1617 Vermont St Connersville Ind 

GEORGE SAYRE MILLER BA CU 11, 
ANTS 11-12; p First Bap Ch 29-. 54 
Yale Av Irvington NJ 

ABE JACKSON PARKIN BA UR 11; 
in bus 18— 546 Lathrop Ave River 
Forest Ill 

WILLIAM COLTHARP REEVES BA 
Simmons C 11, DD 23; p Matewan Bap 
Ch Feb 48-. Box 382 Matewan W Va 
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WILLIAM RICHARD SLOMAN BA SC 
11, DD Shurtleff C 51; exec and field sec 
Bap Orphanage and Home Soc July 40-. 
110 Poplar Dr Pittsburgh 28 Pa 

ROLAND WILLIAMS SPENCER Croz 
TS 11-13; ret Homer NY 

FREDERICK WILLIAM STEWART BD 
21, BA UR 01, MA 08, grad st HU 05- 
06, UC DS 22-24 ret prof June 49-. 
Granville O 

*JAMES HAXTON TELFORD BD 24, 
fellow 31-32, BA CU 16, MA 21, PhD 
U Edinburgh 33, st New C Edinburgh 
Scotland 23; d Philadelphia Pa Sept 10 
49 

CLYDE WAVE TOWNSEND BA FC 11; 
in bus 43-. 2130 Clay St Indianapolis 
Ind 

*CLARENCE EUGENE VAN HORN BD 
15, BS DesM C 08, MA CU 14, PhD UC 
23, grad st Cambridge U (Eng) 14-15; 
d Waverly Iowa Sept 14 51 

ROBERT SCOTT WALLIS BA CU 11, 
MA 14; ret Dec 49-. 207 C S 6th St Al- 
hambra Calif 


Clarence Edward Brown 10-14, DU 06-08 
UR 08-10; in bus. Kingston NY 

John Morris Evans 11-12, DD Lincoln 
Mem U 20; ret Sept 40-. 2410 N Main 
Av Scranton Pa 

Royal Haigh Fisher 11-12, BA KalC 06, 
UC 06, MA 14, Oberlin TS 10-11, 12-13, 
BD 13, Hartford Sch of miss 21-22, UTS 


28-29; ret missy 51-. 96 Smith St 
Lynbrook NY 
John Emil Knechtel 11-12, NABS 11; 


drugless physician Sept 21-. 
Park Rd Chicago Ill 

tRoscoe McKinley Meadows 12-13, BA 
Williamsburg Inst (Ky) 11, SBTS 11- 
12; in bus (No information available. 
Ed) 


Joe Albert Riggs 11-14, BA Ewing C 11, 
Ott U 05-08; p Meth Ch 39-. Box 43 
Wesley Iowa 


Jason Eli Rowe 11-12, U Richmond 06-09, 
in bus 25-. Mineral Va 
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*CHARLES HOWARD BERRY BD 16 
BA Findlay C 12, MA 13; d Sep 20 46 
ALBERT BRETSCHNEIDER BD 16, 
grad scholar 15-16, NABS 08, BA UR 
12; ret prof June 52—. 59 Wyndham Rd 
Rochester 12 NY 

CLYDE HUXSTER CRAWFORD BA 
WmsC 12; inv 34-. State Hosp Manteno 
Til 

JOHN ROBERT ESTES BA U Richmond 
12; First Bap Ch Sep 52-. 220 Giddings 
Ave Sheboygan Falls Wisc 

CHAUNCEY MONROE FOREMAN BA 
WJC 12, MA 14; Interim p South Sioux 
Community Bap Ch 51-. 1601 S Grange 
Ave Sioux Falls SD 


4818 Irving 
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*OLIVER IRA FORRESTER: (Reported 
deceased in Toronto (Ont) newspaper. 
No definite information available. Ed) 

THOMAS MORGAN GRIFFITHS BD 16, 
fellow at HU 23-25, BA WJC 12, MA 
13, HU DS 15-16, MA HU 25; ret prof 
49-. Monmouth Me 

MARTIN HERINGER NABS 10; 
38-. 40 Maple St Glastonbury Conn 

HORACE HOLMES HUNT BD 23, BA 


ret 


DU 11, ColU 12; bus manager Mis- 
sions 43-. 152 Madison Ave New York 
16 NY 


LEWIS JACOBSEN BA WJC 13, DD 
Berk Bap DS 33; p First Bap Ch 42-. 
8th and High St Des Moines Iowa 

OTTO FREDERICK LAEGELER grad 
scholar 15-16, BA CU 13; tea Peddie 
School 44-. Hightstown NJ 

ALFRED SYDNEY LOWRIE; p West 
Bap Ch 43-. 150 West 6th St Oswego 
NY 

ALFRED TENNYSON MERCER BD 24, 
BA McM U 10; ret p Dec 51— 57 
Ridgewood Ave Glen Ridge NJ 

HARRY EVAN OWINGS BA U Rich- 
mond, 12 ANTS 12-13; chaplain Fair- 
haven Cemetery 48-. 311 S Main St 
Santa Ana Calif 

*CHESTER JAY OXLEY BD 24, BA 
Marietta C 12 DD 36; d Granville O 
Nov 29 41 

GEORGE LESLIE EVERETT PARRY 
BD 15, BA CU 12, MA 24; ret p 51-. 
Memorial Home Community Penney 
Farms Fla 

*JAMES KINGSLAND ROMEYN CyC 
09-11; d Norwich NY March 1 41 

EDGAR CHARLES SMITH BD 15, BA 
CU 12, MA UC 16, fellow CRDS at UC 
15-16; dir educ and Y P’s wk Pa Bap 
Cony 38-. 1703 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
Pa 

*ROLLO CLAYTON SPEER BD 16, BA 
Central U (Ia) 11, DD 29, grad st UC 
DS 15-16; d Ogden Utah May 15 47 

HENRY WALTER STEVENS BD 20, 
BPh DU 12, ret p June 51-. 528 South 
Grant Rd Conneaut O 

CLAYTON RHINEHART STODDARD 
BD 15, BA CU 11, MA 14; p First Bap 
Ch 45-. 211 Mary St Clayton NY 

WILLIS SOUTER WEBB BA DU 12; p 
First Bap Ch 50-. 229 Woodlawn Ave 
Bucyrus O 

JOHN J WILLIAMS BS BuU 08, MA 15; 
ret tea 50-. 60 Oak St Forty Fort Pa 

FRANKLIN I WINTER BD 26, BA (CU 
13, MST OU 29; ret p 51—. 6208 Wagner 
Lane Washington 16 DC 


Arthur Derieux Davidson 12-13 U Rich- 
mond 01-04, 05-07, SBTS 13-14; ed 
Northern Virginia Daily Strasburg Va 

Ernest Emmett Davis 12-14, BA UR 12, 
BST Bost U 15, DD Alfred U 40; supt 
of Rochester Dist Genesee Conf Meth Ch 
47—. 62 Highland Parkway Rochester NY 
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Donald Sawin Douglass 12-13, BA CU 11, 
MA 13, st UC DS 13-15; in bus 18-. 325 
Mill St Williamsville NY 

Carley Watson Halsey 12-14, BA CU 12, 
MA 14; p Presby Ch 35-. PO Box 346 
Ia Junta Colo 

Kenneth Fraser MacGregor Leslie 12-13, 
BA Dalhousie U 12, MA UNeb 14, st 
I1U 15-16; pub and ed 38-. Cambridge 
Kings Co. NS Canada 

Edward Voorhees Peyton 12-13, U Rich- 
mond 09-12, 14-15, DD U of Richmond 
47; p Harmony Grove Bap Ch May 49-. 
Locklies Va 

TRichard Melancthon Rundle 12-15; (No 
information available. Ed.) 

*Fred Young 11-14, BPh FC 10, SC 05-07, 
SBTS 10-11; d Franklin Ind Jan 8 48 
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CLYDE JAMES ASKINS BPh EwingC 
10; interim p Jan 49— Langdon Lane, 
Pittsburg Kan 

WILLIAM BARLOW;; ret p 47-. 5490 
Magnolia Ave Riverside Calif 

ROY ELWOOD BARNETT BA FC 13; 
p First Bap Ch 42—. 631 W Granite St 
Butte Mont 

ELMER ELLSWORTH CLAYTON BPh 
DesMC 10; ret 35-. 1241 High St 
Littleton Colo 

LEON LEVETT DUFFY BA Dalhousie 
U 10; ret p Nov 50—~—<Aroostook NB 
Canada 

*WILLIAM CASTELLOW EDWARDS 
BA MerU 12; d Little Rock Ark Nov 
30 48 

JOHN WESLEY ELLIOTT BD, fellow 
at UC 16-17, BA U Richmond 13, DD 
36, MA UC 17, DD Kal C 35; p Central 
Bap Ch 50-. 40 Elm St Westerly RI 

JOHN DIETRICH WITTECH FETTER 
BD 24, BA BuU 13, DD 45; Bap Univ 
p Cornell U 16-. 502 E Seneca St 
Ithaca NY 

PEDRO JOSE GARCIA BD 20, grad st 
18-19, BTh CU 20; tea HS 19-, also p 
Ch. of the Master (Steuben) 35-. 15 
Newton St Norwalk O 

DAVID JOHN GRIFFITHS grad st 
CRDS 16-18; p First Bap Ch 21-. 15 
Sherwood St Mansfield Pa. 

JOSEPH GROSA grad st 16-17, NABS 12, 
BA UR 15, MA 17, grad st HU 17-18, 
MA 18; ret p 52—. Scrub Oaks, Route 1 
Nunica Mich 

JOSEPH FRANKLIN GULICK BA U 
Richmond 10, MA UC 15, BLL Wash- 
ington C of L (DC) 27; examiner US 
PO 19-. 420 Cummings Lane, Chevy 
Chase Md 

GEORGE FREEMAN HAINES BA BuU 
13; p First Bap Ch 40-. 11 N Seventh 
St Clarion Pa 

CHARLES EDWIN HAMILTON BA 
Central U (Ia) 13; p Bap Ch Dec 1 
45-. Box 111 Wilsonville Neb 
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LOGAN EARL JACKSON BA BuU 13, 
MA 16; p Prospect Hill Bap Ch Sep 52-. 
845 Tenth Ave Prospect Park Pa 

MORDECAI WYATT JOHNSON BP 20, 
fellow at UC 22-24, BA Morehouse C 11. 
BA UC 13, STM HU 22, DD Howard U 
23, Gammon TS 28; pres Howard U 
26-. Howard University Washington 
DG 

WILLIAM ARCHIBALD KARRAKER 
BD 25, PhB Ewing C 13, grad st HU 17, 
BD ANTS 18, BD CrozTS 24, MA UP 
24, PhD UC 40; writer Rel Book Div 
Ziff-Davis Pub Co 47-. 6033 Woodlawn 
Av Chicago 37 Il 

GUSTAVE JOHN KNEPKA CrozTS 12- 
15; p First Bap Ch 51—. Box 417 Cam- 
bridge NY 

SAMUEL LONG BD 17, grad st 16-17, 
BA WFC 13; in bus 50-. Rt 2 Monroe 
SC 

LESTER ROE LOOMIS BD 16, BA CU 
13, MA 19, grad st UTS 31, 42-43, ColU 
42-43, DD Keuka C 51; ret prof 52— 
126 Burns Ter Penn Yan NY 

JOEL RUFUS LUNSFORD BA MerU 
09; ret p 39-. 2843 N Bend Rd Cin- 
cinnati O 

ROBERT McCAUL BP 17, grad scholar 
16-17, BA Brandon—C 09, DD Toronto 
Bap S 50; p Brooklyn Bap Tabernacle 
36-—. 226 Gates Ave Brooklyn 16 NY 

VICTOR VIRGIL McGUIRE BA WJC 
13,5 MA-CU 16, BD ANTS. 24; 75: St 
Dunstan Circle, Asheville NC 

MURDO DONALDSON MacLEOD BA 
MeMUi 514, MA -15,. BD AgbTS= 21; 
LLD Webster U 23; p Presb ch Mara- 
thon NY 

LESTER THOMAS MALLERY BS CU 
13, MA 16; ret p June 43-. Windsor NY 


GEORGE MIDDLETON BA BuU 13, 
DD 42; p Calvary Bap Ch 22- 72 
Inglewood Dr Rochester NY 

GEORGE HARVEY O’DONNELL BD 
17, Valparaiso U 07, grad st UC 09-10, 
HU .23-25, MST ANTS 25, PhD SBTS 
34; p Central Bap Ch 40-. Oaklandon, 
Indiana 

JOHN LOGAN PERINGER BD 22, BA 
Whitman C 13; p First Cong Ch 41-. 
208 S Third St Dayton Wash 

HUBERT BRYANT PRATHER BA 
Jacksonville Bap C (Tex) 12; p For- 
reston Bap Ch 32-,. 1541 W Colorado 
St Dallas Tex 

*JAMES EVERETT ROSE BDI) 19, MTh 
30, BA Howard U 13, DD 31; d Roches- 
ter NY May 14 42 

HERBERT DEAN RUGG BD, BA CU 
14, MA UC 17; ed and pub “Current 
Religious Thought” Oct 40-. PO Box 
148, Oberlin O 

+NATHAN ALFRED SIMON BA Syr U 
12; in bus in Buffalo NY 26-(40) (No 

“ater information available. Ed) 
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CLINTON HORACE SKINNER BA 
KalC 13; p First Bap Ch 50—. Madison 
INE 

THOMAS FRANCIS SMITH CU 11-13; 
ret p 48-. 6 Jackson Ave Glens Falls 
NY 

LEVI JOSEPH SNOW BA WJC 11; 
chiropractor. 100 Prospect St Petaluma 
Calif 

JOHN HERSCHEL SPINDLER BD I7, 
BA LaG C 10; BU 12; in bus 51— 411 
Washington St Jefferson City Mo 

ROBERT HARRY SPIRO MD Long Is- 
land C Hospital 07; US Govt clerk 42-. 
927 G Place NW Washington DC 

HARRY BROWER STEVENS BA KalC 
O07, grad st UC.DS 195 retsp (Octisi—. 
261 Garfield Ave Battle Creek Mich 

RAYMOND BRADLEY STEVENS BD 
20) BA DU. 12; PhD VU Mach 23isnpror 
Sociology ElmiraC 28-. 320 Irvine 
Place Elmira NY 

HUGH WILSON STEWART BD 22, 
MTh 28, BAUR 11; p First Bap Ch 50-. 
Box 234 Dunnville Ontario Canada 

WILLIAM SALE TERRELL BD 17, BA 
CU 17, MA 28, DD 42; exec secy Conn 
Bap Conv 41-—. 455 Main St Hartford 


Conn 
CHARLES WAYLAND THOMAS BPh 
DU 09; ret p SI 2846. Indiana St 


Topeka Kans 

JOSEPH HENRY VATCHER CU 09- 
13, ANTS 13-14; chaplain Orange Me- 
morial Hospital Jan 49-. 1216% Kuhl 
Ave Orlando Fla 

GEORGE DONALD WILLIAMSON; p 
Beekman Bap Ch 35-, and Dover Bap 
Ch 37-. Wingdale NY 

ROBERT JOHN WYNNE BD 17, grad 
sch 16-17, BA OttU 09; p First Bap 
Ch 29-. 208 W 12th St Hays Kans 


Emanuel Bibelheimer 13-14, NABS 13; 
maintenance staff public sch June 50— 
RR 7 Box 596 Tacoma Wash 

Newton Hanscomb Carman 13-14, BA DU 
i MA. CUMI7. BDENS + srad sstmeue 
28-29; assoc p (part time) St John’s 
Community Presby Ch Jan 52-. 1511 
Plumosa Way San Diego Calif 

Joseph Archibald Cooper 13-14, BA Mo 
St U 11, grad st WJC 12-13, DD Sioux 
Falls C 33; ret field secy 52— Rock 
Hill Manor, Kansas City 4 Mo 

William King Edward James 13-14, BA 
HowardC 12, GTh SBTS 16; ret p Jan 
52-. 907 17th Ave Tuscaloosa Ala 

*Earle Melvin Rugg 13-14, UR 09-13, BST 
Boston U Sch Theol 16, MS in Ed Syr 
U 40, DD Southwestern U 48; d Rai- 
wind, Punjab, West Pakistan Apr 25 52 

Walter Clifford Scott 13-14 Croz TS 16; 
p Bap Ch 51-. Box 246 Colonial Beach 
Va 

James Norman Start 13-15, BA McMU 13; 
tea Simpson Bible Inst 33—. 6207 Evans- 
ton St Seattle 3 Washn 
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*Elmer Tyler Thompson 13-14, BA CU 
(Bae Dee Odon 18 scrd Philadelphia Pa 
March 20 50 

Wortley Warren Townsend 13-14, BATU 
Richmond 13, MA Col U; ret tea. 3204 
Garland Ave Richmond 

James Edward Tucker 13-14, CrozTS 16, 
U Richmond 08-12; ret 50-. Stanley Va 

Oscar Warga 13-14, NABS 13; Dr of 
Mechanotherapy and Chiropractic 30-. 
1027 Nelaview Rd Cleveland Heights O 


1917 
ROYAL VILAS ASHMUN BS DoanC 
13; caretaker St Paul’s Episcopal Ch 
41-. 2331 Carleton St Berkeley Calif 


CHARLES CLAYTON BROWNE BS DU 
14; dir of Stewardship and Promotion 
Kans Bap Cony June 47—. 310 Crawford 
Bldg Topeka Kans 

PAUL STANLEY BURDICK BS Alfred 
U 12, Alfred TS 15-16; p Seventh Day 
Bap Ch July 49-. New Enterprise Pa 

LABAN HAMMILL CHAMBERLIN 
BD» 25, BA Rutgers U 14, BD New 
Brunswick TS 25; p Federated Ch July 
45—-. Mahopac Ave Croton Falls NY 

AMOS BURDICK CHILDEARS 
OttU 12; tea HS 17-. 
Canon City Colo 

EDWIN THEODORE DAHLBERG BD 
18, grad scholar 17-18, BA UMinn 14, 
DD Keuka C 39; p Delmar Bap Ch Nov 
50-. 6195 Washington Ave St Louis Mo 

JESSE EDWIN ELDER BD 18, grad 
scholar 17-18, BA OttU 13; p McCall 
Community Cong Ch Sept 51-. Box 
996 McCall Idaho 

EUGENE FANTETTI BA Hillsdale C 
13; ret; Rt 3 Box 69 Sherwood Oregon 

JAMES FISHER BD 22, BA OttU 14; 
p West Side Bap Ch Nov S51-. 
Eleanor Ave Youngstown Ohio 

CHARLES ROY FOLTZ LLB UWVa 12, 
Croz TS 14-16; in bus 41-. 225 W 
Princess Anne Rd Norfolk Va 


WALTER ROBERT GREENWOOD B), 
BA CU 14, MA 20, ThD DrewTS 27; 
p First Cong Ch Jan 45-. 14 High St 
Rockport Mass 

THOMAS M GRIMMETT BA WJC 12, 
rural mail carrier 20-—. 911 Main St 
Tarkio Mo 

EDGAR FRANCIS HALLOCK BA OttU 
14; p Bap Ch 23-. 622 S Ponca St 
Norman Okla 

DOUGLAS GILBERT HARING BD 23, 
BS CU 14, MA ColU 23; prof of 
Anthropology, SyrU 27-, research in 
Northern Ryukyus and Japan for Pa- 
cific Science Bd (USA) 51-52. 117 
Euclid Ter Syracuse NY 

MORLEY RICHARD HARTLEY BD 25, 
grad st 25-26, BA McMU 13, BTh 5% 
p First Univ Ch 49-. 831 N Washington 
Ave Lansing Mich 


BA 
1528 Franklin St 


e 
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FRANK SPURGEON HARWOOD BD, 
BA U Richmond 14, UTS 23-24, M Ed 
Rutgers U 32; tea HS 28 29 St Peter 
Pl Keyport NJ 


DEAN CLARK HILL BS, Hanover C 
nee SBTS 14; in bus 28-. Hanover 
n 

FREDERICK BENTLY IGLER BD 22, 
BA BuU 12 MA 18, DD 338, grad st UP 
24-33; Bap Univ p, U Pa, Oct 17—. 4007 
Baltimore Av Philadelphia Pa 


RUFUS KEYSER WJC 02-03, OttU 03- 
05, U Kans 05-06, U Neb 08-09, ANTS 


09-10 ; asst p First Presby Ch 52—. 4603 
Louisiana St San Diego Calif 
ELMER KIRKPATRICK BD 20, BA 


WJC 11, grad st UCDS 38-39, SBTS 39- 
40; ThD SBTS 41; p Federated Ch 49, 
Box 40 Ingalls Kans 


WILLIAM EARL LaRUE BD 18, ColU 
11-13; ret p 45—, 1911 W Mountain St 
Glendale Calif f 

JAMES ASHTON GREENE MOORE 
BD 25, BA Trinity C 14; asso supt NY 
Cong-Christian Conference 42—. 176 El- 
merston Rd Rochester NY 

SAMUEL EDWIN NEWMAN BD 18, 
grad st 17-18, BA U Ida 13; in bus 42- 
2553-12th Ave W, Seattle 99 Wash 

*DENNIS PRICE ODELL BD, BA FC 
08, SBTS 09-11; d Flora Ind Oct 7 
48 

HARRY CLEMENT ODELL BA FC 
14; p  Elizaville and Whitestown chs 
(Bap) 39-. Michigantown Ind 

GORDON PALMER BD Berkeley Bap 
DS 14, BPh U Redlands 16, DD 25, 
HLD Bob Jones U (NC) 46; ret p 52-. 
Box 4447 Los Angeles 24 Calif 

LOWELL HOWARD PALMER; exec 
secty Presbytery of Cincinnati Apr 49-. 
Room 6 Lane Seminary Bldg Gilbert 
Ave Cincinnati 6 O 

ROBERT WILLIAM PEIRCE BA DU 
14; p Second Bap Ch 43-—. 3315 Merid- 
ian St Philadelphia Pa 

JOSEPH THOMAS PHILLIPS BA CU 
19; grad st SBTS; ret Apr 40— 3000 
Hilliard Rd Richmond Va 

ARCHIE FRANK ROBERTSON BA U 
Richmond 12; tea 23-. 1221 Oakwood 

* Ave Bedford Va 5 

WILFRED EMERY SCOTT BD BA 
AcU 15; NB dept agric (appraiser and 
bd member) 28-. 108 King St Fred- 
ericton NB Canada 

ERNEST FREDERICK SHANK grad st 
17-18, BA OttU 10; founder and pres of 
Faith Bible Schools 42-. Box 66 Cam- 
denton Mo 

ARTHUR DENNEY SMALLEY BD 34, 
BA U Redlands 14; p First Bap Ch Feb 
43-. 21 East Garber St Mount Union 
Pa 
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1918 


HENRY GARFIELD SMITH BD 18, 
erad stulz—18. BA SC 14.2101 'GriC 29; 
p Calvary Bap Ch 33— 881 S Josephine 
St Denver Colo 

GLENN WEAVER SOUTH BA Friends 
U 13; in bus Oct 51-. 2208 A St Lincoln 
Neb 

WILLIAM SCOTT SUTTON BA SC 14, 
MA UIIl 39; dist rep Ill Public Aid 
Comm 42-. 300 Fredonia, Peoria Ill 

KOZUE TOMOI Japan Bap TS 13, BD 
ANTS 19; general sec United Church 
of Japan 48-, p Yotsuya Shinsei Bap Ch, 
Tokyo, 51— 61 Kanoedai, Minami-ky, 
Yokohama, Japan 

LEONARD MATTHEW WESTRATE 
BA DesMC 14; _ social work 43-. 
126 N Douglas Ave Springfield Ill 

*EDWARD ERNST THEODORE ZECK- 


SER NABS 15, BA UR 24; d prob 
Oyster Bay NY Dec 26 51 
Charles Arthur Britten 14-15, BTh AcU 


12; p Bap Ch 39-. Central Bedeque 
PEI Canada 

John Howard Hamstra 
Falls C 14; p Presby ch 52-. 
SD 

Herman Ainsworth Allen Whitehead 12- 
13, 14215, lét7= ret p 30- 103° Hall 
St New Haven Conn 


1918 
*ARTHUR ERNEST COXON grad st 
1657-18, Croz LS 14, Bib 17, BA CU 
18; d Essex Hall London Sept 30 49 


14-16, BA Sioux 
Parkston 


EDWARD OLIVER CLARK BD 21, 
BA BuU 15, MA 18, DD 46; p Chevy 
Chase Bap Ch 24-—. 5671 Western Ave 
NW Washington 15 DC e 

*HAROLD HORATIO DAVIS UR 12- 
14; d Port Huron Mich Sept 4 47 

CHARLES EVERARD DEEMS BD 21, 
BA Johns Hopkins U 15; DD Rutgers 
U 49; p First Bap Ch 49-. 1100 S Good- 
man St Rochester NY 

(See The Faculty) 

+;ABNER BLYTHE FORTNER BA Fur 
U 15, grad st UC 18; (No information 
available, 1940. Ed) 

HARLAN M FROST BD 34, BA UMinn 
15; exec secy Council of Chs of Buffalo 
and Erie Co Jan 44-. 1272 Delaware 
Ave Buffalo NY 

GEORGE HAWTHORNE GAMBLE BA 
UMinn 12; tea 22-. 4242 Arch Dr North 
Hollywood Calif , 

+ERIK AUGUST HADEEN BD 21, 
Swedish Bap TS (Minn) 16, BA U 
Mont 20; ret 38— (40) (No information 
available. Ed) 

*AMOS ARNOLD HOVEY BD, BA AcC 
14, MA UC 23, PhD 30; d Lewiston Me 
Aug 19 50 


1918 


BENJAMIN MARTINEAU JOHNSON 
Brh CU "205; grad) st 132-30 5) missy. 
ABFMSoc India 21— Bishopville, Vep- 
ery, Madras, S India 

LUTHER RAY JOHNSON BD 27, C- 
NC 01-05; p Bap Ch 45-. Peabody 
Kans 

MALCOLM RICE PALMER BD 22, BA 
Allegheny C 15; p First Bap Ch Jan 
50-. 108 Division St Salamanca NY 

ANTONIO PERROTTA ID 12, BD YU 
20; p Fellowship Ch 52-—. 63 Crosman 
Ter Rochester NY 

WILBER CURTIS PROTSMAN BA 
Hanover C 14; 1221 E 65th St Chicago 
3/7, Ui 

IVAN MURRAY ROSE BA AcU 11, MA 
15, DD 29; p First Bap Ch 25—. 17th 
and Sansom Sts Philadelphia Pa 

WALTER SCOTT RYDER BD 20, BA 
AcU 15, MA U BC 20, PhD UC 28, 
LLB UMich 42; prof Central Mich C 
Oct 42-. 406 E High St Mt Pleasant 
Mich 

WINFORD LEE SHARP BA FC 15, MA 
WC 22: .PhD —28ie prot sand. head of 
Psychology dept College of Wooster 30-. 
1628 Cleveland Road Wooster O 


WALTER DEGGES SUTTON BA Johns 
Hopkins U 14; missy ABFMSoc 19-. 


Tavoy Burma (Furlough address 308 
Southway Baltimore Md) 
HERMANN CROMWELL WEDEL 


NABS 14, grad La Salle Extension UC, 
grad st UMich 20-21; director of Child 
Care for Orange Co Probation Dept 43-. 
7531 Cerritos R 1 Anaheim Calif 


FRED HERMANN WILLKENS BD 26, 
NABS 16, MPed Hartford Sch of Rel 
Educ 20, BS UR 30, PhD UPitt- 39; 
John J. Joslin prof of Religious Educ 
CRDS 44-. 1100 South Goodman St 
Rochester NY 

(See The Faculty) 


*JOHN ALEXANDER WRIGHT CU 
11-12; d Scotia NY July 26 49 


Charles Thomas Battin 15-16, BA OttU 
13, PhD UC 37; chm Dept of Economics, 
College of Puget Sound Sep 26-. Tacoma 
6 Washn 

Cletis Raymond Brown 16-18, BS FC 14, 
UC DS 19-20, DD FC 46 area dir of 
Evangelism ABHMS 48-. Fort Wayne 
Road Auburn Ind 

{Samuel Senter Jennings 15-16 No Wilkes- 
boro NC (1939) (No later information 
available. Ed.) 

*Charles James McLean 15-16, BA McMU 
02; d Fonthill Ontario Canada Jan 20 
45 

James Paul Phillips 15-16, BA CU 16, C- 
NC 12-13, MS U of Tenn 29, grad st 
Stanford U 29-30; head of dept of Educ 
and Psychology U of Tenn, Martin 
Branch 30-. Martin Tenn 
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+Edward Singleton 15-17; (No information 
available. Ed) 

Ralph William Thomson 
gers C 15; bus 25- 


1919 


ROBERT EDWARD FOSTER ALER 
BA Johns Hopkins U 16; p Bap Ch Feb 
32-.. Box 53 Churchland Va 

CHARLES BURTON ALLNATT BA 
in Th CU 28; p Fleming Bap Ch Mar 
49-, RFD#1 Auburn NY 

*STACY BEARDSLEY DENN BEL- 
DEN; d Franklin NY Nov 23 45 

+ALVIN WELLINGTON CLAXON BD, 
BA DU 94, Litt D Pierce City (Mo) 92, 
MD Homeopathic Med C (St. Louis) 97; 
ret 33-. 2 Huron Ct., Shanowee Village 
Schenectady NY (1947) 

FRANCIS EVERETT COOPER BD 20, 
BA LaGC 15, MST ANTS 28; p Marion 
Ave Bap Ch Mar 48=. 713 Lebanon St 
Aurora Ill 

GEORGE EVANS DAWKINS BA FC 16, 
DD Muskingum C (Ohio) 35; ret p 
48-. PO Box 155 Capistrano Beach 
Calif 

ROY BURTON DEER BD 29, BPh DU 
15, DD 38; special rep Council Missy 
Cooperation ABC Nov 48. 771 Summit 
Ave Westfield NJ 

EDMUND DELOSS FORD BD 20, grad 
scholar CRDS 19-20, BA McMU 10; 
ret tea June 52—. 388 Durie St Toronto 
Ont Canada 

EMANUEL HERMAN GIEDT BD 27, 
BA UR 15, MA 19 NABS 08-11, grad 
st YU 26-27, PhD 36. missy ABFMSoc 
in S. China 19-. Care Amer Bapt For 
Missy Soc., 152 Madison Ave New York 
16 NY 

CHARLES HENRY HAYNES BD 29, 
BA Morehouse C 14, MA UC 28; prof 
History 22-. Talladega College Talla- 
dega Ala 

JOHN J HIEMENGA BD, Christian Ref 
C 02, Christian TS 05, BA ColU 15, MA 
16; ret p 47—. 1000 Hillcrest Rd West 
Lafayette Ind 

WILLIAM MORGAN HULL BA UMinn 
09; p First Cong Ch July 47— 20 Sth 
St SE, Ortonville Minn 

DANIEL LYSHON LLOYD GTh NBTS 
19, McCormick TS 16-17; fraternal sec- 
retary Sept 39-. 525-25th Ave N, St 
Petersburg Fla 

GEORGE FREDERICK McELVEIN: p 
First Bap Ch 26-. 153 Mohawk St 
Cohoes NY 

NOBLE ISAAC MACK BA CU 16; p 
Bap Ch Feb 52-. Elizabethtown NY 

“EUGENE GRAFTON MINTZ BD 22, 
Campbell C 09-10, U Richmond 11-13; 
d Perth Amboy NJ Feb 3 46 


15-16, B Litt Rut- 
Middlebush NJ 
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HARRY CURTIS MITCHELL BD 20, 
grad scholar CRDS 19-20, fellow U Basel 
(Switz) and U Cal 20-22, BA OttU 16, 
U Kans 16, fellow U Cal 22-23, MA 22, 
PhD 23; prof History and Sociology Los 
Angeles City C 30-. 1955 Cedar Lodge 
Terrace Los Angeles Calif 

LESTER BENJAMIN NEWILL BA UR 
16; caretaker Dec 49-. Rt 1 Box 2781 
Del Paso Heights Calif 

CHARLES RUFUS OSBORN BD 35 BA 
UMich 16; DD Hillsdale C 42. area rep 
for W Va Council Missy Cooperation 
ABC S1-. 2485 Linwood Ave Niagara 
Falls NY 

RICHARD JOHN OWEN p» First Cong 
Ch Sept 52— 104 Lincoln Ave Mel- 
bourne Fla 

*LEONARD JEROME RAMSAY BD, 
BA C-NC 16, grad st SBTS 20, Presby 
TS (Pittsburgh) 21, U Pitts 21; d 
Painesville O June 7 49 

AUGUSTUS GUSTAV SCHLESINGER 
NABS 17, U Ill 21-22, MD Ill C Med 
and Surgery 23; ministry. 1401 Winne- 
mac Ave Chicago 40 IIl 

ELMER LEONARD SETTERLUND B 
Ph U Redlands 16, MA Northwestern U 
24; UC 24-27; p First Presby Ch 52-. 
433 Sixth St Carrollton Ill 

*JAMES MORGAN WARNER BD 20, 
MTh 21, grad scholar CRDS 19-20, BA 
McMU 04; d Woodstock Ont Canada 
March 24 48 

HOWARD ARTHUR WEBSTER BD 20, 
BA Hobart C 16; p First Presby ch 51-. 
327 State St Boyne City Mich 

ALLEN BENJAMIN WHITAKER BS 
CU 16,-CD Univ Chiropractic C 26; tea 
East HS 24-. 22 Vick Park B Roches- 
ter NY 

ROBERT DONALD WILLIAMSON BD, 
BS SyrU 16, DD Keuka C 52; p First 
Bap Ch 51-. State St Tully NY 

HORACE CLUTTON WRIGHT BD 20, 
McMU 08-09; Special rep Ministers and 
Missy Benefit Bd ABC 52-. 53 Arm- 
strong St, South Bound Brook NJ 

TS-CHIEN WU BA Shanghai Bap C 15, 
grad st UC 17-19; gen secty Chinese 
Mission to Lepers 26-(40) (No recent 
information available. Ed) 

WILLIAM HUFFORD ZIMMERMAN 
BA OttU 16; p Hamilton and Virgil 
Meth Chs 51—. Box 233 Hamilton Kans 


Augustus Henry Birkel 16-18, grad Mc- 
Cormick TS 19, grad st PTS 2 yrs; ret 
Presby missy (China) 51-— 1420 Santo 
Domingo Av Duarte Calif 

Ernest Alva Carter 16-17, BA DesMC 15; 
dir Pattawattamie Co Dept of Social 
Welfare 41-. 616 West Graham St 
Council Bluffs Iowa 

William Hoelscher Dreier 16-17, BA DesMC 
14; ret farmer 20-. Hubbard Iowa 
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1920 


John Herbert Owen 16-17, BA CU 16, BD 
Gordon C 20, BD Hartford TS 33; p 
First Cong Ch 52—. Melbourne Fla 

Harry Ralph Rea 16-17, BA FC 16; p 
Bapt Ch Sept 40-. Young America Ind 

Raymond Prior Sanford 16-17, BS CornU 
16, UTS 24, Chicago TS 29-30, Alaskan 
field rep Amer Social Hygene Assn 48-. 
21 Orchard St Warwick NY 

George Jason Smith 16-19; p Larger Parish 
New Woodstock-Fabius Jan 48-. New 
Woodstock NY 


1920 


FREDERICK EARL DEAN BD, BS 
DesMC_. 15, DD Sioux Falls, C383. p 
Greece Bap Ch Sept 17-. 2512 Ridge 
Road West Rochester NY 

ALFRED HOPKINS GANOUNG BD, 
BA CU 17, MA 21, p Bap ch Dec 47.-. 
Whitehall NY 

CALVIN FINLEY HAMILTON BD, BA 
DU tose p First: “Bap. -Ch29— 7 1045 
Withington Ave Ferndale 20 Mich 

GORDON BLAINE HANCOCK BD, BA 
Benedict C (SC) 11, BD 12, DD 25, BA 
CU 19, MA HU 22, prof Economics 
and Sociology Va Union Univ 21-, also 
p Moore St Bap ch 25-. PO Box 6056 
Richmond 22 Va 

*WILLIAM DANIEL HARRINGTON 
BD, BA CU 18 SBTS 24-27; d Arling- 
ton Va Feb 11 50 

*THOMAS LLOYD HICKMAN BD, 
BPh DU 16; d Boston Mass April 2 49 

*LOUIS PETER JENSEN BD, BA CU 
17; d near New Cambridge Pa March 9 
51 

*WILLARD WOOD JONES BD, BA 
Hiram C 15; d Grafton Va June 20 51 

CARL ALFRED KALLGREN BD, BA 
CU 17, MA 25, DPd Syr 40; dean of 
college CU 43—. 15 East Kendrick Av 
Hamilton NY 

+PAUL CHARLES KONOW BD, BA CU 
17; (No information available, 1940. 
Eds.) 

LAURENCE TRACY NUTTING BD, BA 
BaC 16, grad st UC 22-25, MA 23; p 
Meth ch June 50-. Box 157 Ione ‘Calif 

WILLIAM TUCKER PARKER BD, BA 
Ga State C 17, MA CU 23, grad st PTS; 
DD Va TS 46; p First Bap Ch 30-. 30 
Green St Princeton NJ 

LOUIS HENRY RANDLE BD, BA SC 
17, UC DS 27-28; in bus 37-. 2745 
Portland Road Salem Oreg 

JOHN ROBERT RILEY BD, MTh 33, 
BA CU 17; p Bap Ch May 51-. Chaffee 
NY 

MICHAEL SALVATORE SOLIMENE 
BD, ID 16; tea secondary pub schools 
46—-. 276 Edgemont Ave San Bernardino 
Calif 

ROBERT FRANCIS TERRELL BD, BS 
U Va 16, MA CU 28; circ manager, Bap- 
tist Courier, Drawer 2240, Greenville SC 


1920 


*THOMAS TREVOR: 
Dec 10 45 


JOHN ALBERT WILLIAMS BD, grad 


d Blossburg Pa 


st 24-25, BA WJC 18; ret p 37—. Au- 
burn NY 

HENRY ELI WOODARD BD, BA 
YU 16; p Mt Auburn Bap ch 33-. 2455 


Madison Rd Cincinnati O 


*Ethan Lee Burdick 18-20, BA Milton C 
14, Alfred TS 16-17, st UTS 21-22, MA 
ColU .25, grad st 27-28; (No informa- 
tion available 1940. Ed) 

Atha Floyd Crittendon 17-18, BA Union 
U (Tenn) 14, MTh Southwestern Bap 
TS 20; p Calvary Bap Ch 51-. 831 East 
Broadway Enid Okla 

Charles Adelbert Graves 17-18, BPh SC 
24, grad st Ill St Normal U 27; inv Sep 
49. Irving Ill 

Albert Itterman 17-18, NABS 17; evang 
in North Amer Bap General Conf 50-. 
300 E 12th St Yankton SD 

John William Lewis 17-18, BA CU 17; 
314 Taplow Rd Baltimore Md 

Andrew William Mayer 17-19, BA CU 17; 
rector All Saints Episcopal Ch. 6309 
Crescentville Rd Philadelphia 20, Pa 

Christian Peters 17-18, NABS 17; p First 
Bap Ch June 40— 9 Beech Ave Elsmere 
Wilmington S~ Delaware 

{Philip Steinbuck 17-18; 
available 1940. Ed) 

Frank Bird Ward 17-19, BPh DU 17, MA 
U Cincinnati 20, PhD UP 26; dean of 
College of Business Admin 52-. Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Knoxville Tenn 


1921 

CHESTER ARTHUR BENTLEY BTh, 
DD LinC 51; missy ABHMSoc 23-. 
Crow Agency Mont 

JOHN HOWARD BLAIR BTh, BD 
Gordon C 23; p Llianerch Hills Chapel 
29-. 1216 Myrtlewood Av Upper Darby 
1a, 

DAVID NATHANIEL BOSWELL BD, 
BA BuU 18, MA 21 DD 52; p First 
Bap Ch 26-. 317 N George St Rome NY 

ROBERT AIME FARELLY BD, BA 
Académie de Lille 13; p Bap Ch 21-. 
100 Ave de Liévin Lens P-d-C France 

JAMES CALVIN HILL BD, BPh SC 
18; ret 35-. 215 W Fifth St Winona 
Minn 

WILLIAM HOLT-SMITH BD, MTh 22, 
fellow 22-23, BA WJC 19, PhD UC 25; 
ret 46-. 5 W State St Redlands Calif 

BIAGIO ISGRO BTh, ID 18, st YU DS 
26-28, MA SyrU 32; tea HS 39-, also 
p Jordan Bap Ch 49-. Box 28 Jordan 
NY 


(No information 


GRANT JAMES EDWARD KEETCH 
BD 22, BA OttU 13; p Community Bap 
Ch March 48-. Box 150 Gonzales Calif 
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CLARENCE EDEN McFADDEN BD, 
BA Morehouse C 18; p Bethel Bap Ch 
Feb 45—. 1003 Blackadone Ave Pitts- 
burgh Pa 

*JAMES DALTON MORRISON BD, 
BA McMU 14, DD 40; d Rochester NY 
April 5 50 

(See The Faculty) 

RICHARD ORWIN SHANNON BD, BS 
WJC 16; farmer Oct 42-. RR 1 Perry 
Mo 

WILLIAM RAYMOND SHAW BA FC 
16; p First Bap Ch 25-. 207 N Wash- 
ington St Ypsilanti Mich 

LEWIS DUNN SLAYTON BD 23, BA 
Hillsdale C 13; practical nurse June 46-. 
192 Hillsdale St Hillsdale Mich 

PAUL FRANKLIN SWARTHOUT BTh 
UR 14-17, DD Colgate U 41; p First 
Bap Ch 33-. 70 Broad St Hamilton NY 

WALTER JAMES THOMS BTh, BD 
Oberlin Grad Sch of Theo 30, STM 31; 
p Park Av Cong Ch, also Guy’s Mills, 
Oct 52—. 154 Glenwood Ave Meadville Pa 

MILTON CHRISTIAN JOHN WEST- 
PHAL BD BA CornU 19, MA 20, ThM 
CroztS 40; pe’ Bap Ch Jan 23— 97° W 
Drexel Ave Tansdowne Pa 

JAMES OSCAR WHITE BD, BPh DU 
18; p First Bap Ch Aug 52-. Steuben- 
ville O 

ROBERT JOHN WHITE BD, BA WJC 
18; p Bap Ch 44— 314 Summit Ave 
Webster Groves 19 Mo 

*DAVID LEON WOODWARD BD, BA 
WEC 18, MA ColU 27; d Salisbury, NC, 
July 21 43 


Charles William Alford 18-19, BA OttU 
18; ret May 45—-. 228 W H St Ontario 
Calif 

Julius Borau 18-21; farmer 35-. 
Road Batavia NY 

Gaither Arcemas Briggs 18-19, BA WFC 
23, SBTS 28-29 p First Bap Ch 39-. 
Jackson Ga 

Alvah Frederick Davis 19-20, BA WJC 18, 
GTh SBTS 19, MRE SWBTS 28; supt 
of schools Watson Mo 51-. Purdy Mo 

*John Kirn 18-21, NABS 18; d San An- 
tonio Tex cr 1945 

tOscar R Smith 18-19, BA Fairmont C 
(Kans) 17; (No information available 
(1940). Eds.) 


State St 


1922 


AMOS LINDSEY AULICK BD BA UN 
Mex 12, BTh SWBTS 15, MA CU 21, 
ThD U Dubuque (Ia) 27; chm NT 
Dept, and grad council Golden Gate 
Bap TS 48-. 1908 Addison St Berkeley 
4 Calif 

OREN HULING BAKER BD, BPh DU 
17, PhD UC 37; pref Applied Christian- 
ity and Pastoral Counseling 35-, and 
dean CRDS 45-. 721 Highland Ave 
Rochester NY 

(See The Faculty) 
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WILLIAM HENRY ARTHUR BOOK- 
ER BTh, MA CU 23, grad st O St U 
eae 44-45; p St Paul Bap ch 
Apr — 445 W 153rd St New c 
fee 53rd St New York 

ABRAM COVERT BROKAW BTh, BPh 
UC DS 23, MA 24; p First Bap Ch Nov 
52-. New Hartford NY 

LESTER WILSON BUMPUS BA SC LZ; 
MA UPitt 30, PhD 31; exec secy Pitts- 
burgh Bap Assoc Oct 32— 708 Invest- 
ment Building Pittsburgh Pa 

GEORGE LEON CUTTON BD, MTh 26, 
BS AmC 15, PhD CornU 33; chaplain 
Veterans Administration Nov 45—. Vet- 
erans Adm Hospital, Outwood Ky 

TBALSTON IVERS ELLSON BTh, MA 
UP 23; in bus 48 Glendale Rd Upper 
Darby Pa (1940) (No later information 
available. Ed.) 

TDONALD FAY BD, BA West China 
Union U 18, UC 21-22; secty German 
Consulate General (Shanghai). 15 Yang 
Sin Rd Tsingtao China (1940) (No later 
infromation available. Ed.) 

HAROLD NASH GEISTWEIT BD, BA 
17, LHD U of Redlands 50, DD Mariet- 
ta C 41; p Lakeshore Ave Bap ch 44. 
609 Santa Ray Oakland 10 Calif 

HERSCHEL RAYMOND GRIFFIN BD, 
BA USC 17; MA Claremont C; ‘prof 
Psychology Chaffey Jr C 35-, also US 
Div Chaplain 40th Div Camp Luis Obis- 
po Calif 40-. 8231 E Longden Ave San 
Gabriel Calif 

RUTH KRUMREIG (Mrs. James C.) 
HILL BD, BPh SCwmise PhD UC 33; 
consulting psychologist 45— 416 Elev- 
enth St S Moorhead Minn 

*GEORGE WILLIS IRBY BD, BA Fur 
U 14, MA UR 23, grad st U SC 31-32; 
d Gadsdin Ala Feb 28 46 

EMMANUEL BROHOLM JACOBSEN 
BD, BA U Redlands 18; in bus 39-. 
2019 Plaza Bonita Santa Barbara Calif 

CECIL WILLIAM JOHNSON BD, BA 
UMinn 19, ThM Berk Bap DS 48, ThD 
49; p First Bap Ch 48-. PO Box 364 
Exeter Calif 

EDWIN LUCAS KAUTZ BTh, MA U 
Pitts 46, asst prof dept of Sociology, 
Boston U 49-. 152 Chestnut St, West 
Newton Mass 

CARL LEE KENAGY BD, BA WJC 14; 
in bus 30-— Box 365 Raytown Mo 

BENJAMIN T LEONARD BD, BA WJC 
16; in bus 36-. 1212 Penobscot Bld’g 
Detroit Mich 

JAMES DUNCAN MacLEOD BD, BA 
AcU 11; p Stroudwater Bap Ch Sept 
48—. 1737 Congress St Portland Me 

*BENJAMIN HARRISON MARSHALL 
BD, BA BU 14; d Watchung NJ March 
17 45 

- HARRY HARRISON MILLER BD, BA 

OttU 16, MA UC 24; farmer 34-. Tobias 

Neb 
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CHARLES SPURGEON OWEN BD, BA 
WEC 185 p “Presby ‘ch Jan 52-. Co- 
hocton NY 

ROBERT VICTOR RUSSELL BD, BA 
LinC 17, DD 40, st UTS 25, MA ColU 
32; Bap City Miss Sec of NY 23-, 
(assoc secy 44—.) 45 Park Terrace West, 


New York NY 
MARTIN STORGAARD BD, BA LinC 
19; p First Bap ch Oct 48-. 1702 Fifth 


St Bremerton Wash 


HENRI VINCENT BD, BA Lycée Louis 
le Grand (Paris) 19; p First Bap Ch 
Paris 28— 1 me Léon Dierx Paris 15 
France 

*ROY ELISHA WILLIAMSON BD BA 
SC 18, DD 32; d Syracuse NY Dec 23 
44 

CLINTON WUNDER BD, BA U of Cin- 
cinnati 14, DD Hillsdale C 25; v pres 
Phillips U May 51-. Phillips University 
Enid Okla 

WHITNEY S K YEAPLE BD, BPh SC 


20, DD 32; exec secy NH Council of 
Churches 45-. 18 School St Concord 
NH 


Russell Morse Brougher 19-21, BA OcC 
18, GTh SBTS-227DD LinC 31. evan- 
gelist 37-. 1050 E Ocean Blvd Long 
Beach Calif 

Claude Larzelere Conrad 19-21, BS CU 
18; in bus 22-. 8 Pinnacle Rd Roches- 
ter NY 

George H Heath 19-22; p Meth ch June 
47—. Duke Center Pa 

*Shih Chi Lo 19-20, BPh DU 18, MA 
ColU 22; prof Rel Education and dean, 
Sch of Theol 28—. Shantung Christian 
University Tsinan China (1940) (No 
later information available. Ed.) 

Herbert August Meyer 19-20, NABS 19; 
farmer May 31-—. Rt 3 Cherokee Okla 


1923 


ELMER J BAUMGARTNER NABS 20; 
business manager Roger Williams Press 
45-. 3734 Payne Ave Cleveland O 

GROVER CLEVELAND BRENNEMAN 
BD, BA WJC 16; consultant in per- 
sonal and family problems Nov 49-. 
106 Carolina St Alma Mich 

LEVI SPURGEON CLARK BD, BA 
WFC 20, DD Amer Bible C 40; p Bap 
Ch June 51— Rt 1 Valdese NC 

*MONTRAVILLE ERASTUS DAVIS 
BD, BA Howard Payne C (Tex) 16, DD 
21 MTh SWBTS 19, MA CU 20; d 
Brownwood Tex Dec 30 47 

WILLIAM JOHN DIEGELMAN BD, 
BA WIC 17; p First Bap Ch 35—. PO 
Box 305 Laramie Wyoming 

GEORGE ALBERT EARL BTh; in bus 

~~ 23~. 435 Magee Ave Rochester NY 


1923 


+CHARLES NATHAN HARDIN BD, BA 
WJC 18 (No information available, 1940. 
Ed) 

CHARLES EDWARD KEMPTON BD, 
BPh DU 19; p Riverside Bap Ch 36-. 
310 Avalon Place Toledo O 


JOHN DANIEL KERN BD, BA WJC 16; 
pa birst) Bap Ch. 43—, 2099S 0th St 
Monmouth Il 

*MICHAEL STEPHEN LESIK BD), Natl 
Bap Slavic Training Sch 18, DS UC; d 
Detroit Mich Feb 9 50 

IVANHOE McCOLLUM BTh; p Bapt ch 
Dec 49—. Danielson Conn 

WADE HAMPTON McKINNEY BD, BA 
Morehouse C 20, DD 47; p Antioch Bap 
Ch 28-. 3410°E 137 St Cleveland O 

FREDERICK HAMILTON McNAIR 
BTh, MA CU 28, Dutch Ref TS 2 yrs; 
in bus. 510 E Fayette St Syracuse NY 

JAMES MACPHERSON BD, BS DU 17; 
p Broadway Bap Ch 34— 565 S High 
St Denver Colo 

SAMUEL HOWARD MILLER BTh, 
Mass Inst of Tech 18-19; p Old Cam- 
bridge Bap Ch 35-. 15 Ware St Cam- 
bridge Mass 

NELSON CHARLES MUNSON BTh; ret 
chaplain USA 47. Ames Apt A, 1 
Holman St Glens Falls NY 

ELTON PHILLIPS RICHARDS BD, BA 
BuU 20, Croz TS 20-21; supervising 
prin Aston Township Schools 46-. 505 
E Jefferson St Media Pa 

WINDSOR HALL ROBERTS BD), fellow 
at UC. 32-33, BA WJC 18, MA 32, PhD 
UC 36; prof of History, Hillsdale C 25-. 
163 Oak St Hillsdale Mich 

*RYOICHI SAWANO BD, Japan Bap TS 
19, grad scholor UC 23-24; d Northern 
Philippines Feb 4 45 

ADOLPH SHOCK BD 24, MTh 30, NABS 
20, PhB UC 29, MA 30, PhD 31; dean 
and prof Psychology and Philosophy 44-. 
Yankton College Yankton SD 

CHARLES HUSTON SLOAN BTh, MA 
CU 24; county treasurer 44—. Box 733 
Las Vegas Nev 

KATSUO TAKENAKA BD, BD Doshisha 
U 21, MA UC 23; prof Doshisha U, 
Kyoto Japan 28-. 51 Oyama Kaniitakura- 
machi Kamikyo-ku Kyoto Japan 

ADAM ABEL TANGARONE BTh MRE 
Hartford Sem Foundation 35; p Italian 
Cong Mission 48-, also State Welfare 
Worker 49-, 38 North Whitney St Hart- 
ford Conn 

HAROLD HOPPER TITUS BD, MTh 24, 
grad scholar at UC 23-24, BA AcU 20, 
LittD 51, PhD UC 26; prof Philosophy 
DU 28-. Denison University Granville O 

LAWRENCE ALBERT WHEATON BTh, 
MA 24; p Hyde Park Bap Ch 45-. 2841 
Madison Rd Cincinnati O 
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JOHN CORBIN WILEY BD, BA WmsC 
20, ANTS 20-22; p Mission Hills Cong 
Ch 41-. 1824 Sunset Blvd San Diego 
Calif 


*Russell Conwell Barbour 20-21, BA More- 
house C 20; d 1944 

James Robert Bess 20-22 BA NC C (Dur- 
ham) 20; p New Mt Carmel Bap Ch 
Sep 49-. 206 N 52nd St Philadelphia 
39 Pa 

Frederick Wilhelm Busch 20-23, ANTS 18; 
p Hamlin and Garland Meth chs June 49-. 
Hamlin NY 

*Ellis Lindsley Jackson 20-21; d Akron Ia 
Sep 11 48 , 

*Robert Henry Lynn 20-22, BA OttU 20, 
MA UC 22, ThM Berkeley BDS 40, ThD 
45; d Redlands Calif Oct 13 49 

Valentino Panizzoli 20-23, ID 20; p Italian 
Bap Ch 26-, also secty Italian Bap Assn 
of Amer 44-. 5274 Devosnhire Rd Detroit 
24 Mich 

Harold Frank Stoddard 20-21, AB CU 20, 
st West TS 34-36, DD Rio Grande C 45; 
exec secy NJ Bap Conv 49-. 158 Wash- 
ington St Newark NJ 


1924 


HENRY HOSIE ROWLAND 05-06, MTh 
24; BA HU 06, MA ColU 11,,.BD UTS 
11, PhD Amer U 28; p Meth Ch 06-. 
501 S Washington St Berkeley Springs 
W Va 


THEODORE FLOYD ADAMS BD, BA 
DU 21, PD 40, DD U Richmond 38, DD 
Wm and Mary C 40; p First Bap Ch 36-. 
Monument Ave and the Boulevard Rich- 
mond Va 

M FOREST ASHBROOK BD, BPh DU 
21, DD KalC 40; exec dir M and M 
Benefit Bd ABC 40-. 12 Roxbury Rd 
Scarsdale NY 

CHARLES ALBERT BECHTER BTh; 
family counselor Salvation Army Mar 50-. 
915 W Franklin St Hagerstown Md 

R LaRUE COBER BD, MTh 30, BPh DU 
21; p Union Bap Ch Nov 50-. 100 
Tlornaday Rd Pittsburgh Pa 

ARTHUR ERNEST COWLEY BD, BA 
Ohio St U 21, PhD SBTS 31; p Walnut 
Hills Bap Ch 37-. 2386 Kemper Lane 
Cincinnati 6 O 

ROBERT PAUL DAUGHIRTAI BTh; 
inv. 6455 S W 35th St Miami Fla 

JENKIN HENRY DAVIES BD, fellow at 
UCDS 28-30, BA McMU 14, BLL U 
Alberta 22, PhD UC 30, Emmanuel C 
(Toronto) and UC 45-46; prof Philos- 
ophy and Rel (head of Phil Dept), also 
dean of Chapel 46-. Western College for 
Women Oxford O 

ARTHUR DOWER DAVIS BTh, ANTS 
25-26; in bus. 4016 McKoon Ave Niagara 
Falls NY 
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CHARLES ARTHUR DAVIS BD, BA 
Linc 21, MA ColU 30; dist supervisor 
NJ State Employment Service Mar 35-, 
429 Prospect Ave Dunellen NJ 


EDGAR WALDEMAR ENGELMANN 
BD 26, NABS 21, MA U Mich 30; tea 
49-. 2402 Burns St Flint Mich 

STUART VIVIAN GOUDE BD, BA LinC 
21; chaplain USA 43-— Hq 8103rd-AU 
APO 331 San Francisco Calif 

,AROLD ANDREW GRANSTROM BTh, 
ANTS 24-27. (No information available, 
1940. Eds) 

WALTER PERRINE HALBERT BD, BA 
OttU 21, DD 41; rep Council on Missy 
Co-operation ABC 50-. 3163 Orange 
Ave La Crescenta Calif 

HAROLD RICHARDSON HAMILTON 
BTh; major USA Reserve 211 W Harri- 
son St Oakland City Ind 

ARTHUR EARL HARRIS BD, BA BuU 
as tea 25—. 75 Eastland Ave Rochester 

GEORGE EMERSON HAYNES BD, 
MTh 25, BA WmsC 14, MA UC DS 18; 
member Comm of Ministry and Counsel 
(Friends) 41—. Friendly Acres Newtown 
tee 

GEORGE HENSEL BD, NABS 21; p 
King’s Highway Bap Ch Apr 43-. 375 
Seaview Ave Bridgeport Conn 

HAROLD REDDING HUSTED BD, BS 
Sioux Falls C 17, DD 37; p First—Park 
Bap Ch 46-. 1144 Woodmere Place 
Plainfield NJ 


WILLIAM JAMES McCULLOUGH BTh, 
MA CU 25; p Cong Ch 47—. PO Box 145 
Wells Maine 

CARL ADAM METZ BD, BA BuU 21; p 
First Bap Ch 52—. 205 Spring St Spencer 
W Va 

*HOWARD FITCH MYERS BD, BA FC 
21; d Bath NY Nov 11 47 

DUNCAN McDONALD OLMSTEAD 
BD, BPh LinC 21, grad st UC 28, 36- 
39; office staff Mich State C Oct 50. N 
Chestnut St Lansing Mich 

CHESTER LEROY PERSING BTh, BD 
YU DS 26; MA Northwestern U 33; 
headmaster Western Military Acad 37-. 
2009 Seminary St Alton II 

CYRIL FULLER RICHARDS BD, BS 
LinC 18, LHD 47, MA U Manitoba 35; 
vice pres and dean DU 51-. Denison 
University Granville O 

JOHN KENNETH RILEY BD, BA LinC 
21, MA UOre 35, grad st Ore State C 
49-50; civil service coordinator for Ore 
State C 47—. RR 4 Box #267 Corvallis 
Ore : 

NICHOLAS SHEPLER BD, BA CU 21, 
grad st UTS 24-25; p First Bap ch N 
Stonington 45-. 35 Riverview Av Groton 
2 Conn 


1925 


WILLIAM ALVAH SLOAN BD, BTh 
CU 21, MA 23, ThM SWBTS 19, ThD 
SBTS 22; prof Mountain Preachers Bible 
School Sep 50-. Clear Creek Springs 
Pineville Ky 

EARL DEWEY WOODDELL BD, BS 
CU 21, ANTS 21-22; p Memorial Bap 
ch 36-. 112 North Fourth Av Mechanic- 
ville NY 

*John Silas Brinkman 21-22, BPh SC 21; 
d Hamilton O Aug 16 1949 

Benjamin Franklin Culver 21-22, LinC MA 
Stanford U 32; real estate broker 48— 
420 G St Anchorage Alaska 

Allan Beebe Draper 21-22, BA AmC 21, 
UR 17-19; in bus 23-, 210 Hillsdale Av 
Rochester NY 

Bernard Augustine Lucian Golding 21~23 st 
NYU, Meadville TS 23-24; lawyer 31-. 
9 Craven Lane White Plains NY 

*Peggy (Mrs Stuart V) Goude; 
couver Washn Oct 16 41 

*Luther Bernice Grice 21-22, BA Hillsdale 
C 21, BD YUDS 25, DD John B Stetson 
U 32; d Holland Va Oct 1 50 

*Harold Marlowe Quincy 20-23, BS CU 
1918, MA 23; d Norwich NY Dec 8 42 


d Van- 


1925 


CHARLES JUDD PEARSE MTh, grad st 
23-27, BA BuU 01, BD Oberlin Grad 
Sch of Theol 19; p Hurlbut Ave Bap Ch 
29-, 3015 Bewick St Detroit 14 Mich 


EARL FREDERICK ADAMS BD, BA 
Ne 2D “41, UC DS)27-29,3 DD 
Hillsdale C 39; administrative secy Na- 
tional Council of the Chs of Christ in 
the US of America 50-. 297 Fourth Ave 
New York 10 NY 

*GEORGE EDWARD ALLEN BTh CU 
25, grad st CornU 25-26; d Waltham 
Mass Feb 8 50 

CHARLES FLOYD BANNING BD, BA 
OttU, DD 31; p Central Bap Ch 42-. 
Norwich Conn 

GEORGE WAYLAND CARPENTER BD, 
BS UnC 21, DD 43, MA YU: PhD 37; 
managing director La Librairie Evan- 
gélique au Congo 40-. LECO Boite 
Postale 123 Léopoldville Congo Belge 

RALPH CHANDLER DRISKO BTh, BD 
33, MTh 34, MA CU 26; p Richmond 
Hill Bap Ch Oct 51-. 114-15 91st Ave 
Richmond Hill NY 

*VIVIAN IVOR EVANS BD, grad schol- 
aft 30-32; BAeUR. 22,ekhD YU 35:75 d 
Rochester NY Apr 13 49 

HERBERT WILKINSON GEE BTh, BD 
New Brunswick TS 42; missy to Indians 
(Ref Ch in Amer) Nov 45-. Dulce New 
Mexico 

FREDERICK LEROY GILSON BD, BA 
DesMC 21; p First Bap Ch Jan 47-. 

* Cherry and Tompkins Sts Galesburg Til 
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WARREN EMMETT JACKSON BP, BA 
UMich 22; p First Cong Ch 51-. Sher- 
idan Mich 

FINLEY KEECH BD, BA BuU 22, DD 


43; p First Bap Ch Sept 42-. 888 Rock 
St Fall River Mass 
RAY NORRIS McCANN BD, BPh DU 


Ws 


22; p Bap Ch 52-. Guildford Mont 


MARION JEFFERSON McPIKE BD, 
BA WJC 22; p First Bap Ch Jan 43-. 
308 W Pine Missoula Montana 

*DAVID SELDON MATHEWS BD, M 
Th 26, BS DU 22; d Los Angeles Calif 
Aug 9 46 

CLAYTON ALLEN PEPPER BD, BA 
CU 23; dir Town And Country Work 
Ohio Bap Conv 44—. Granville Ohio 

HERMAN CHESTER RICE BD, BA 
WJC 22; p First Bap Ch 52-. Ingle- 
wood Calif 

MARK RICH BD, BS LinC 22, MA Corn 
U 33, PhD 37; prof of Rural church Sep 
52~. Bible College of Missouri, Colum- 
bia Mo 

OSCAR WHITSON SEDAM BS UP 22, 
grad st 29, 37-38, 40; exec sec Council 
of Chs Redlands Mar 46-, San Ber- 
nardino Sept 50-. 650 Cajon St Red- 
lands Calif 

HARRY ANTHONY SHEWHART BD, 
BA UIIl 22~MA UC 31; p Meth Chs 
Georgetown and Indianola June 51-. 105 
Stone St Georgetown IIl 

HAROLD HULBERT SLOCUM BD, BA 
UMich 22; p Meth Ch June 52-—. Blaine 
Washn 

DERWOOD LESTER SMITH BTh; p 
First Bap Ch Dec 48—. 71 Division St 
Amsterdam NY 

ROSS COLEMAN THOMS BTh; in bus 
30-. 58 Mt Globe St Fitchburg Mass 

GLADYS EMILIE TOWNSEND BD, BS 
Simmons C 20, grad st 25-27, 34-35, 40; 
director of services Travelers Aid So- 
ciety of New York 43-. 242 East 19th 
St New York NY 

DAVID O VOSS BD, BA DU 21, MA 
UCGe 26; “Phil 32s Stes HS 9 35=se2227, 
Summit St Toledo O 

FRED BRITTEN VREELAND BTh, MA 
CU 26; p Grace Bap Ch 39-. 622 W 
State St Trenton NJ 

KAZUTAKA WATANABE BTh, Aoyama 
Gakuin Tokyo Japan 23, MA CU 26; 
dir Inst for Economic Research Tokyo 
45—. 1065 Ni-chome Himonya Meguro-ku 
Tokyo Japan 

WALTER IFLAND WELDEN BD, BA 
WJC 16; labor movement 38-. 442 S 

. 6th St El Centro Calif 

*EDWARD ONO WILLIAMS BTh, MA 
CU 26, NYU 27-28, Bib Sem 27-28; d 
Dec 47 in Va 


William Edward Billingham 22-24, BA CU 
20; p Unitarian Ch 43-. 243 Woburn 
St Reading Mass 
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Edwin Teed Fletcher 22-23, BS CU 22, 
CornU 23-24; missy ABFMSoc Burma 
24, 143 St John’s Rd Rangoon Burma 
(Furlough address: Riverside Calif) 

Hiram Conrad Hoover 22-23, BS Carnegie 
Inst Tech 22; local field office mgr, 
Social Security Adm, Federal Security 
Agency Nov 36-. 647 Haws Ave Norris- 
town Pa 

Carl Andrew Nissen 22-23, BS LinC 22, 
MA UC DS 29, grad st 34-35, PhD Ohio 
St U 47; asst prof of Sociology OSU 47-. 
240 E Maynard Ave Columbus O 

Charles Gerald Stone 21-22, 23-24, BA 
Brandon C 21, DD McMaster U 47; p 


Park Rd Bap Ch 39-. 13 Park Rd 
Toronto Ont Canada 
Daniel Morse Welton 21-25, Gen TS 28, 


STB 32; p St Paul’s Prot Episc Church 
Dec 44-. 1905 Campbell Ave Schenec- 
tady NY 


1926 


7CARL ALDINGER BTh, BA ColU 27, 
SBTS 22-24 (No information available. 
Ed.) 

SAMUEL CHRISTIAN BLUMHAGEN 
BD, NABS 21, BA Sioux Falls C 25; 
p Bap Ch June 50-. Burnside Iowa 

HAYES MORGAN BRAKER BD, BA 
CU 23, grad st W € 32 and 33) ¢Sum- 
mer sessions); p Mt Lebanon Bap Ch 
40—-. 43 Mt Lebanon Blvd Pittsburgh 28 
Pa 

HARRISON ALLEN BRANN BTh, BD 
ANTS 30, MS Drexel Inst of Tech 51; 
ref librn U of Vt 51—. 347 South Union 
St Burlington Vt 

MYRON OAKMAN BRINTON BD, BA 
AcU 22, ANTS 23-24; prin United Bap 
Bible Training Sch 49-, 75 West St 
Moncton New Brunswick Canada 

ANDREW PERRIN BURTON BD, BA 
UR 23, grad st UC 28; p First Bap ch 
47—. 1410 Second Street Rensselaer NY 

DONALD BRYAN CLOWARD BD, BA 
BuU 23; exec sec Council on Christian 
Social Progress 43—. 152 Madison Ave 
New York NY 

*EDWARD MACK CONWAY BD BA 
WJC 23; d Providence RI Oct 4 51 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN DAVISON BD, 
BA CU 23, DD Keuka C 45; p First 
Peddie Memorial Bap ch May 49-. 619 
Clifton Ave Newark NJ 

CLIFFORD WARD ERGOOD BtTnh; 
YMCA sec 41-. 326 Chestnut St 
Moorestown NJ 

JOHN BROKAW FREESTONE BD, 
BTh CU 23, MA 24; p First Bap Ch 
38-. 46 McLean St. Ballston Spa NY 

DONALD REX GORHAM BTh, MA CU 
27, DREd Eastern Bap TS 29, PhD 
UP 34; clinical psychologist VA 50-. 
2426 Parrott Ave Waco Tex 
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WILLIAM HERBERT GRANT BD, BPh 
UC 21, MA UMo 36; minister of Chris- 
tian Educ Sept 44— c/o First Bap 
Church, Harvard & Seneca Seattle 22 
Wash 

BEHRENDS BAILEY HATHAWAY BS 
CU 23; p Bap Chs Addison and East 
Cameron 51-. Addison NY 

ORION EMBER HESS BTh, MA CU 27; 
p First Bap Ch 45—. 32 Elm St Potsdam 
NY 

CONWELL DEAN HIGGINS BTh 26, 
MA NYSt C for Tea 30, PhD NYU 42; 
school psychologist Albany Pub schs, also 
consulting psychologist Ellis Hospital, 
Schenectady. 366 S Main Ave Albany 8 
NY 

LESTER OWEN HOOKS BD, BA DesM 
C 23; p Community Meth Ch 49-.  Gil- 
bert Ariz 

LEWIS LEROY HUTCHINSON BD 31, 
BA BuU 23; in bus 47— Ward Lane 
Fairport NY 

BERT FERRIS JONES BA WIC 23; in 
bus 41-. RR2 Pittsford NY 

CLARENCE SYLVESTER JUSTICE 
BD; BA UR 23: im bus 35— (22229 
Beech St Dearborn Mich 

ALVIN FREDERICK KLAUSE BD, BA 
GrIC 23; grad st U of So Calif; proba- 
tion officer Los Angeles Co July 36-. 
1965 Glen Ave Pasadena Calif 

HERMANN EMIL KOENIG BD, MTh 
30, Eden TS 15, BPh UC 30; p Salem 
Evang Ch June 38-. 6824 S Emerald 
Av Chicago Ill 

JEFFREY DANIEL LIVINGSTONE 
BD, BA Hillsdale C 23, DD 40, co-min- 
ister Lake Ave Bap Ch June 52-. 302 
Parsells Ave Rochester 9 NY 

HARVEY JAMES LOCKE BD, BS Lin 
C 23, PhD UC 30, grad st YC DS 27-29 
tea Dept Sociology U SC. 4911 Escalon 
Ave Los Angeles 43 Calif 


FLOYD W McDERMOTT BD, BS FC 
23, LLD 51, fin secy SC 52—. Shurtleff 
College Alton Ill 


GLENN LYNN McKINNEY BD, BA 
DesMC 23, DSC Ill Chiropody 33; p 
Second Bap Ch Sept 50-. 750 Main St 
Toledo O 


KENNETH EDWARD MORSE BTh BD 
ANTS 29, MA NYU 49; asst prof Psy- 
chology Wagner C 45-—. Wagner College 
Staten Island NY 

TAKASHI NAKAI Japan Bap TS 17; p 
Kanto Gakuin Ch 26; chaplain and pro- 
fessor Kanto Gakuin U 27-. Kanto 
Gakuin, Mutsuura, Kanazawa-ku Yoko- 
hama Japan 

ALFRED LAFAYETTE POLLOCK BD, 
MTh 27, BA WFC 23, grad st Croz TS 
35-36; chaplain VA Hospital April 46-. 
Veterans Administration Hospital Rich- 
mond Va 


1927 


CHARLES CARTER ROADARMEL BD 
27, grad st 45-46, BPh DU 23, grad st 
Kennedy Sch of Missions Hartford 
(Conn) Foundation 33-34; missy ABFM 
Soc in India 26—, also Mission secy 47-. 
American Baptist Mission, 435 Fourth 
Avy Khargpur W Bengal India 

MONROE LAFFERTY ROBINSON BD, 
BA WFC 23; p The Bap Temple Jan 
47—. 509 8th St Logansport Ind 

L DANIEL SANDS BD, BA UR 16, Th 
SM Meadville TS 30; ret-. Star Route 
Mountainburg Ark 

ELLSWORTH MILTON SMITH BTh, 
MA (CUP Z7-] BD ANTS! 31 3- pe Kirst 
Unitarian ch Feb 48-. 6 Linton St 
Cincinnati O 

HOWARD WASHINGTON THURMAN 
BD, BA Morehouse C 23, DD 35; grad 
st Graduate Sch of Theol OU 26-28, 
Kent fellow Nat Council on Rel in Higher 
Educ at Haverford C 29, DD Wesleyan U 
(Conn) 46; p All Peoples Ch for the 
Fellowship 44-. 2660 California St San 
Francisco Calif 

*HARLAND KERNOHAN TUTTLE SC 
13-17; d Rochester NY July 4 51 

ARTHUR FULLER WAGNER BTh, MA 
CU 27, BD YU DS 29,-grad st Temple 
U and U of Penn; tea 30-. 47 N Penn St 
Hatboro Pa 

WALTER HAROLD WHITE BTh, MA 
CU 27, BD ANTS 30; chaplain USN. 
Care Irving Whitney, Oneonta NY 


Charity Collette Carman 23-24, BA DU 
20; missy ABFMSoc and tea 24-. 143 
St John’s Rd Rangoon Burma 

Ramsey Gooch Lord Harris 23-26, BA CU 
23, MA U of Calif; tea 45-. . Webb 
School Claremont Calif 

James Clifton Maupin 23-25, BA WJC 23; 
in bus 25-. Clarence Mo 


1927 


+THOMAS BELLRINGER BD, grad st 
25-27, BA Hobart C 08, General TS 11; 
UC DS 27-28; rector Prot Epis Ch of 
the Holy Nativity (Beverly Hills) 28- 
Oct 52. (No address available. Ed.) 

WILL ASHLEY HAWLEY MTh, grad st 
96-27, BD YU DS 20, MA ‘Col. 21, 
STD Temple U 31; rector Holy Trinity 
Ch 49-. 148 E Main St Marlborough 
Mass 

*FREDERICK WILLIAM CHARLES 
MEYER MTh 27, NABS 88, YU 88&- 
91; d Rochester NY Nov 14 42 

JOHN WILLIAM MULDER MTh, grad 
st 26-27, BA C of Wooster 18, BD YU 
20, DD Franklin and Marshall C 35; ret 
45~, 4827 Manchester Rd Jacksonville 
Fla 


THEODORE BARTON AKELEY BD, 
BA BU 23, MA UR 27, grad st HU 27; 
assoc prof Philosophy Baker U Sept 51-. 

= Baldwin Kan 


1927 


KENNETH EUGENE ARNOLD BA (in 
theol) ; p Central Bap Ch, Greene, and 
Brisben Bap Ch May 48-. Greene NY 

WALTER LEE BAILEY BD, BPh LinC 
23; p First Bap Ch 45-. 15 Fairmount 
St Winchester Mass 

ROBERT LEE BOLIN BA (in theol), 
MA CU 28 tea 40-. Murray State 
Teachers College, Clinton Ky 

FREDERICK HUMPHREY BONE BD, 


Bra AcUei5s, BA 16% ‘ret/45—- Ro 1 
Box 481 Seffner Fla 
{LOREN HENRY BROWN BD, BTh 


CU 25; (No information available 1940. 
Eds.) 

HALSEY RHINE CARSTENS BD, BPh 
LinC 22, MA Berk Bap DS 30, MMus 
U Washn 39, DMus Central Conserva- 
tory of Chicago 50; min music Flagler 
Mem (Presby) Ch Oct 52-, 28 Sara- 
gossa St St Augustine Fla 

RUTHVEN SPALDING CHALMERS 
BD, BA CU 19, MA 20, st UC DS 38- 
39; p Federated Ch 47-. 311 Main St 
Spencer NY 

KENNETH WILLIS CLARK BD, BA 
YU 24 grad st UC 28-31, PhD 31; prof 


New Testament Duke U_ (Divinity 
School) 31-. 4684 Duke Sta Durham 
NC 


KENNETH LORNE COBER BD, MTh 
28, BA BuU 24, DD 50, exec secy RI 
Bap State Conv 42-, 11 Allison Ave 
North Providence RI 

GEORGE CARROLL CONRAD BD, BA 
DesMC 23, grad st Oberlin Grad Sch of 
Theo; p Union Presby Ch 47—. Box 
46 Leicester NY 

ELMER EARLE DIERKS BD, BA LinC 
24; p First Bap Ch and Bap Univ pastor 
(U of Iowa) 29-. 230 North Clinton St 
Iowa City Iowa 

GLENN BEDELL FAUCETT BA (in 
Theol) MA CU 28; p The Henderson 
Memorial Bap Ch 48-. 2 Academy St 
Farmington Maine 

FLOYD JAY FITCH BD, grad st Mich 
State C 38, st Union TS 39; p Lakeside 
Meth Ch June 48-. 2019 Harrison Ave. 
Muskegon Mich 

ARTEMAS PORTER GOODWIN BD, 
BA CU 23; p Edison St Bap Ch Aug 
49-, 283 Weston Ave Buffalo NY 

ENOCH EDWARD HARDWICK BA 
(in theo), BD CrozTS 29; social service 
38-. 229 Fairmount Ave Laurel Springs 
NJ 

HERBERT HATT BD, BA AcU 24, MTh 
CrozTS 28, grad st UC 29-31; p Bar- 
rington United Ch of Canada Sept 50-. 
Barrington NS Canada 

DONALD WALTER HEAD BD, MTh 
28, BSSUP 23; (grad) ‘st (Comm) Ui 33, 
Claremont (Calif) Grad Sch 49-50, UnC 
50; p Bethel Cong Ch July 47— 526 
Euclid Ave Ontario Calif 
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ROLAND OGILVIE HUDSON BD, BA 
24, DD Keuka C 45-. p Calvary Bap 
Ch 49-. Haws Ave and Marshall St 
Norristown Pa : a 

DONALD WARD LANE BD, BPh DU 
24; p Memorial Bap Ch July 51-. 2119 
California St Fort Wayne Ind 

G MERRILL LENOX BD, BA BuU 24, 
DD Alderson-Broaddus C 50; exec dir 
Detroit Council of Chs 47—. 404 Park 
Ave Bldg Detroit 26 Mich ; 

TOMIYA MASSAKI BD, Meiji Gakuin 
C 19, Japan Bap TS 22, MA UC DS 28 ; 
prof Tono High School 42—. Tono-machi, 
Kamihei-gun, Iwate-ken, Japan “ 

WILLIAM GREEN MATHER BD, BS 
DU 24, MS Corn U 33, PhD 36; prof 
Rural Sociology 45-. Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa 

WALTER ARTELLE MILLER BA (in 
theol); p First Bap Ch Mar 51-. PO 
Box 362 Gilbertsville NY 

SABURO NAMIOKA BD, Tokyo Gakuin 
20, Japan Bap TS 23; prin Hinomoto 
Girls’ Sch 37-. 69 Hojoguchi, Himeji, 
Japan 

JOHANNES NORGAARD BD, Copen- 
hagen (Denmark) U 21-22, grad st UC 
26, HU 27-28; principal Bap TS 43-, 
also ed Baptist Weekly 52—. Tollose, Den- 
mark : 

CLAUDE TROUPE OLMSTEAD BD, 
BA AcU 24; p United Bap Ch Novy 51-. 
Port Lorne, Annapolis Co NS Canada 

HERMAN CHRISTOPHER OLSEN BD, 
BA Brandon C 22; st Cambridge U 
(Eng.) 31; p First Bap Ch Nov 47-. 
10 Linden St Wolfville NS Canada 

WALTER DAVID OWL BD, BH Spring- 
field (Mass) YMCA C 18; missy Cat- 
taraugus Indian Reservation 25-. Iro- 
quois NY 

WILLIAM SAMUEL RAVENELL BD, 
BTh CU 23, MA 24, ThD Chicago Bible 
C 51-. p Ebenezer Bap Ch 29-. 38 
Homestead St Boston Mass 

WILLIAM’ RICHARDSON REID BA 
(Gin theol), BD ANTS 29; grad st BU 
28-29, 30-31; p All Souls’ Unit Ch Mar 
46-. 28 Charles St Braintree 84 Mass 

HERBERT ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 
BD, BA Brandon C 24; postmaster Jan 
36-. Barwick Ont Canada 

JOHN CHESTER SMITH BA (in theol), 
BD UTS 30; exec secy Greater Hart- 
ford Council of Chs 44—. 315 Pearl St 
Hartford Conn 

ROLAND MARTHER TRAVER BD, 
BTh CU 24; p First Bap Ch Apr 46-. 
835 Court St Port Huron Mich 

GERALD WATKINS BD, BTh CU 21, 
DD 50, DD Keuka C 43; p Lake Ave 
Bap Ch 41-. 56 Lynnwood Dr Rochester 
NY (See The. Faculty) 

ROLAND MORRIS WENDELL BD, BA 
Pa State C 24; grad st CornU 46; p 
Freehold Cong Christian Ch and Green- 
ville Presby Ch 51-. Freehold NY 
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ALBERT ARTHUR WILD BA (in 
theol), BD ANTS 31; p Bap Ch 42-, 
6 Church St East Brookfield Mass 


Charles Harrison Carver 24-26, BPh DU 
22, MA UR 35; head Dept of English 
Monroe HS 28-. 244 Brooklawn Dr 
Rochester NY 

Cressey John Edward Hunt 24-27, BPh 
DU 24, BSTh Western Sem 42; p Tri- 
angle United Presby Parish 49-.  Bris- 
coe Springs Grove City RD#1, Pa 

Myron Edward Wilder 24-27, HamC 07- 
08, Pa State C 09-10; p Federated 
Churches 46-. Rochester Vt 


1928 


LEE FLETCHER grad st 27-28, BA York 
C 20, BD Chicago TS 24; p First Cong 
Ch 41-. 305 New Scotland Ave Albany 
NY 


RALPH PAUL BLATT BD, BA UR 25 
p First Bap Ch 52— Mount Carroll Ill 

PAUL CALHOUN CARTER BD, grad 
st 28-29, MTh 29, BA OcC 25, DD LinC 
50; asso dir Pub Relations, Bd of Educ 
and Publication ABC 43—. 152 Madison 
Ave New York NY 

ISAMU CHIBA BD, Tokyo Gakuin 23, 
BA WJC 25, DD 50; prin Soshin Girls’ 
School Yokohama Feb 47— 1515 Ni- 
chome, Nogata-machi, Nakano-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan 

HALE C COLE BD, BA GrI C 23; ‘‘Men- 
in-Service’”’ Program, Council of Chs and 
YMCA Mar 51-. 1658 High St Denver 
Col6 

LORIMER WILLARD CRIPPEN BD, 
BTh CU 24, MA 26; p First Bap Ch 
39-. 131 East Second St Corning NY 

ARTHUR WELLINGTON CURREN BA 
(in theol); p First Bap Ch 38— Bolton 
Landing NY 

GEORGE WASHINGTON DAVIS BD, 
MTh 29, fellow at YU DS 29-32, BA UP 
25, PhD YU 32; prof Christian Theology 
38-. Crozer Theological Seminary, Ches- 
ter Pa 

ROBERT LEWIS DAVISON BA (in 
theol) ; grad st Western Reserve U; in- 
vestigator US Dept of Labor May 51-. 
17625 Archdale Ave Lakewood 7, O 

HAROLD RAYNOR DURFEE PBA in 
Th, U Cal 23-24; tea 38-. 137 Stark 

. Ave Penn Yan NY 

DAVID THEODORE ERICKSON BD, 
Bik CU. 26;,MA» 27; p First Bap Ch 
43-. 142 Washington Ave Arlington 
NJ 

SAMUEL LIDE ETHERIDGE BD, BA 
Mer U 25; price analyst Mar 51-. 1417 
W. Girard Ave Philadelphia 30 Pa 

JOHN ELMER FRAZEE BD, BA BaC 
26, PhD U Edinburgh (Scot) 37; chap- 
lain VA Hospital 46—. 356 Circle Way 
Dr Boise Idaho 
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JOSEPH BAIRD GLEASON BD, BA U 
Wisc 23; p First Bap Ch June 50-. 104 
W Court St Cambridge Ill 


WILLIAM D’RUTH GOLIGHTLY BD, 
BA BuU 25, DD 48; p Immanuel Bap 
Ch 35-. 708 Jefferson Ave Scranton Pa 


ALBERT ATHONS GORDANIER BI), 
BA SC 17, DD 37; p First Bap Ch 28-. 
112 E 3rd Ave Roselle NJ 


JOHN STANLY HOLCOMB BD, BPh 
DU 25; p First Bap Ch Dec 49-. 141 
Helmar Court Benton Harbor Mich 


LEE ARTHUR HOWE BA (in theol), 
BD UTS 31; p First Bap Ch Feb 49-, 
77 Park Ave Webster NY 


ROBERT LE GRANDE JESSUP BA (in 
theol), MA NYU 44; prin Grade School 
29-. Monsey NY 

LESLIE CLEMENT JONES BD, BTh 
CU 26, MA 27; p Second Baptist Ch 
30-. Worcester NY 

JOHN BURNS KETCHAM BA (in 
theol), BD Union TS 313 assoc exec dir 
National Council of the Chs of Christ 
in the US of Amer 37-. 79 E Adams 
St Chicago Ill 

MACK ERWIN LATHROP BA (in 
theol) ; dir of Industrial Arts, HS 37-. 
12 West St Port Jervis NY 


MARTIN LUTHER LEUSCHNER BD, 
BA UCal 25, DD NBTS 44; promotional 
sec NA Bap Conference 44-, also Ed of 
The Baptist Herald 35-. 7308 Madison 
St Forest Park Ill 

ALBERT LOUIS LINDER BD, BPh DU 

chaplain Youngstown College 48-. 
650 Bryson St Youngstown Ohio 

ROBERT AARON LUNDY BD, BPh UC 
25 grad st U of Nevada 49-50; p 
Community Meth Ch Feb 50-. 233 Lay 
St Winnemucca Nev 


GEORGE BENJAMIN MacDONALD 


wos 


BD, BA UR 28, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation 22-23; p Mount Desert 
Island Larger Parish 51-. Seal Harbor 
Maine 


FRANK PAUL MEADE BTh CU 2 
engineer NY Tel Co., Brooklyn NY; 150 
Morris Ave., Englewood NJ 

WILLIAM CYRIL OSGOOD BD, BA 
LinC 24, BPh 24, MS Ore St C 36, EdD 
46; missy Amer Bap Bengal Orissa Mis- 
sion Sept 28-. Hatigarh, Orissa, India 
(furlough address 613 E 11th St Eugene 
Ore) 

HURCHEL THEODORE RAFNEL BD, 
BA FC 25; p: First Bap Ch 46-. 405 
N 15th St Murphysboro Ill 

MARTZ SNYDER BD, BPh DU 25; p 
First Bap Ch 31-. Friendship NY 

CURRY MILTON SPIDELL BD, BA 

_-AcU 24; chaplain Federal Correctional 

~ Inst Jan 52-. Milan Mich 


8; 
5 


1928 


STANLEY IRVING STUBER BI), MTh 
29, BA BaC 26, grad scholar 28-29, grad 
st 29-30, DID Keuka C 46; exec secy 
Japan International Christian University 
Foundation 51-. 163 Greenway Rd 
Glen Rock NJ 

JOSEPH HENRY SUTCLIFFE BD, 
BTh CU 24, MA 27; p First Bap Ch 
Feb 46—-. 177 Genesee St Auburn NY 

EZRA J UNRUH BD, BA McPherson C 
(Kans) 25, one summer research work 
in Switzerland; in bus 49-. 624 River- 
view Ave Wichita Kans 

*FRED WHITE BD, BA WJC 21; 
Preston Hollow NY March 21 51 

EDWIN ORLANDO WINANS BD, BS 
UMo 23, UC 28-29; with Federal Power 
Commission Feb 41— 40 De Soto St 
San Francisco 27 Calif 


d 


Niels Gerard Madsen 25-27, BA WJC 25, 
BA UR 31, MD U Buffalo 35; physician 
36-. Honeoye Falls NY 

William Sherman Minor 25-26, BA Wash 
and Jefferson C 24, BD UC 31, assoc 
prof of Philosophy, W Va U 46-. 425 
Madigan Av Morgantown W Va 


1929 


ROYAL NESMITH JESSUP grad st 28— 
29, BA BU 04, BD UTS 07; p Bap Ch 
47—. Hague NY 


JAMES TIMOTHY BODDIE BD, BA 
VaTS and € 26, DD 39; pres United 
Bap Missy Cony of Md May 50-. 821 
W Lanvale St Baltimore 17 Md 

EDWARD EUGENE CHIPMAN BD, 
MTh 30, BA CU 26, grad st UC DS 33- 


36; National Tir of Ch Extension, 
ABHMSoce Jan 52-. 5133 Newton St 
Denver Colo 


CARL EDWARD DAWKINS BD, BPh 
DU 26; p Drexel Hill Bap Ch Mar 39-. 
3601 Garrett Rd Drexel Hill Pa 

CHARLES SIMEON DAYTON BD, 
BLitt Rutgers C 25, MST UTS 30, PhD 
UPitt 37; educ psychologist Bureau of 
Naval Personnel USN  51-. 8/3 5 
Greenbrier St Arlington Va 

ROLLAND NELSON DUTTON BD, BA 
BuU 26, DD SC 48; p First Bap Ch 
Sep 52-. Phoenix Ariz 

RAYMOND HORACE EDWARDS BD, 
BSc BuU 26; p First Bap Ch 36-. 27 
Linden Ave Ossining NY 

ROY WESLEY HODGES BD, BA CU 
27, MA 29, DD SFC 41; exec secy ND 
es St Conv 38-. 623 Broadway Fargo 
NID 

KILBURN KENDRICK HOLT BD, BA 
DU 28; p First Cong Ch 48— PO Box 
163 New Richland Minn 

ROBERT LIETZ BD, BPh SC 25; p 
First Bap Ch 43-. 2421-23 St Wyan- 
dotte Mich 
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“ELMER ALBERT LOVE BD, BA WJC 
19, DD 34, MA BU 21; d New York 
NY Oct 10 46 3 

GAIL ARTHUR PATTERSON BD, BS 
DesMC 23; interim p 47-. Lohrville 
Iowa 

ASA CONRAD POPP BD, MTh 30, BA 
OttU 26; p First Bap Ch 41-. 507 Cool- 
baugh, Red Oak Iowa 

ELLIOTT MACKEY SHIRK BD, BA 
OttU 26; dir of resettlement July 49-. 
U. S. Displaced Persons Commission, 
Washington 25 DC 

CARL JOHN SPIEKER BD, BA DesMC 
26, grad st Drake U 44; p Bap Ch 51-. 
29 S 14th St Denison Iowa 

CHARLES ALBERT THUNN BD, BPh 
DU 27; p Temple Bap Ch 46-. 3432 
Chicago Ave Minneapolis Minn 

CLARENCE GORDON VICHERT BD, 
grad scholar at YU 29-30, fellow 37-38, 
BA McMU 26, MA 27; missy ABFMSoc 
30—. Beldih Triangle, Jamshedpur, Bihar, 
India 


+Benjamin Ernst Pape 27-28, NABS 24, 
BA UR 27; in charge of training sch for 
native workers, Bap Union of South 
Africa 31-(40). Box 9 Berlin C P South 
Africa (No later information available. 
Ed.) 


1930 


WALLACE EDWIN McCOY grad st 29- 
30; BA DC 13, BD UTSE205) py First 
Bap Ch 47—. 208 W South St Montour 
Falls NY 


ALLAN WEBLEY BEAVEN BD, BPh 
DU 26, grad st Western Reserve U 32; 
social worker 32-(40). 18 Park Lane 
Glenbrook Conn (No later information 
available. Ed.) 

CHARLES WILLIAM BIASTOCK BD, 
BPh SC 27; p First Bap Ch 49-. 205 
E Chicago Rd Sturgis Mich 

DWIGHT SHELDON COAD BD, BA 
OtU 27; p Central Bap Ch Dec 50— 
150 Eureka St San Francisco 14, Calif 

LEWIS KERNICK DAVIS BD, BA BuU 
27; grad st Univ S Cal 51—. 2821 Vista 
St Long Beach Calif 

SIEBE SIMON FELDMANN BD, 
ANTS 23, DD SFC 48; dir of Missy 
Cooperation, Bap Missy Cony of State of 
NY 49-. 926 Westcott St Syracuse NY 

VIVIAN GWYNN HIGGS BD, BA CU 
27, MA 28; p Central Bap Ch 44—. 656 
N Broad St Elizabeth NJ 

JOHN DWYRE McCLUNG BD, BPh 
DU 27; supp p and evan 44-, 224 W 
Lexington Ave, Danville Ky 

WILLIAM HUGH McKEE BD, BA UR 
22; US Postal Service 19-. 784 Garson 
Ave Rochester NY 
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JOHN CLOUGH MARTIN BD, BPh DU 
25, missy ABFMSoc in S India 35-. 
Cumbum, Kurnool District, American 
Baptist Mission, S India 


ALFRED LEFURGY MURRAY BD; 
BRE BostU Sch Rel Ed 23, ThM East 
TS 37, ThD 39, grad st Temple U 37-38, 
40; chaplain USN Aug 50-. Naval Re- 
training Comd. Portsmouth NH 


WILFRED TAYLOR PACKER BD, BA 
HamC 25, DD Rio Grande C 51; dir 
of Christian Educ O Bap Conv 46-. 
Granville O 


RICHARD LLOYD POBST BD, BA DU 
27, DD Rio Grande C 44; p First Bap 
Ch 50-. 712 Woodfield Dr Jackson 
Mich 


BENJAMIN DI PROFIO BD, BTh CU 
23; p Calvary Bap Ch 40—. 550 Ontario 
St Schenectady NY 


CESARE SANTUCCI BD, grad scholar 
at Facolta Valdese de Teologia (Rome 
Italy) 30-31, BPh DU 27; p First Bap 
Ch Hanover (Etna) 50-—. Etna NH 

ALBERT WILSON SHECKELLS BD, 
BA BuU 27; dir of Christian Educ and 
Camping, Bap Missy Conv of State of 
New York Jan 52— 433 S Salina St 
Syracuse NY 

ARMAND DANIEL STADE BD, BA 
Brandon C 27; p Grace United Ch July 
46-. Box 244 Fillmore Sask Canada 


GEORGE HUMPHRIES TOLLEY BND, 
BA UR 27; p First Bap Ch 45—. 358 E 
Fifth St Jamestown NY 

CHARLES VIRGIL TRENT BD, BA 
Drury C 27; missy of Walnut Valley 
Assoc Jan 48-. Augusta Kans 

CORNELIUS WILLIAM VANDEN- 
BERGH BD, grad st 31-32, BA CU 
28; p First Bap Ch 51-. Brattleboro 
Vt 

CECIL FREDERICK WILSON BD, 
MTh 35, BA Macalester C 27; grad st 
Chicago Divinity School 45, U of R 
47-48; p First Meth Ch 50-. 42 East 
Main St Victor NY 

*WONG CHEN-Hao BD, BA Shanghai 
Bap C 23, MA 24; reported as d Dec 41 


JAMES NELSON ZEIGLER BD, BA 
LinC 27; p First Bap Ch 48-, 155-15 
90th Ave Jamaica NY 


Emil Becker 27-28, NABS 26; p Bap Ch 
May 51-. New Leipzig ND 

John Clarence Schweitzer 27-28, ANTS 26; 
p Betheny Bap Ch May 48-. 429 East 
49th Ave Vancouver BC Canada 

Elbert Roy Tingley 27-28, BS UCal 26, 
grad st 28, 29, 30; exec dir Wm Byrd 
Community House 50-. 804 Overbrook 
Rd Richmond Va 
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1931 


WILLIAM AUSTIN ASHMORE MTh 
31, BA. McMU: 15, BTh 15, BD 18; ret 
ae 48-. 307 Conrad Dr Rochester 16 


D 


DWIGHT MOODY BAHR BD, BA BuU 
28, DD Carroll C 52; p First Bap Ch 
36-. 611 N Grand Ave Waukesha Wisc 

WILLIAM DUDLEY BIGART BD, BA 
CU 28; p Westminster Presby Ch Oct 
49-. West Seneca Turnpike Syracuse 7 
RD 2 Nw 

SEWARD HARTSOUGH BLISS BD, 
ThM 32, BA CU 28; p First Presby Ch 
40-. 2 Liberty St Spencer NY 

JAMES DAVENPORT BRYDEN Jr BD, 
BPh BU 23, MA BuU 24; assoc p New 
York Ave Presby Ch Feb 51—-. NY Ave 
Presbyterian Church, Washington 5 DC 

ARTHUR OTTO CHARSKY BD, BA DU 
28; p First Bap Ch 48-. Toulon Ill 

HAROLD LEWIS CLARK BD, BA CU 
28; asst exec secty Federation of Chs 
July 51— 608 Case Bldg Rochester NY 

ALFRED CHARLES DAVIS BD, BA 
WIC 28; 5914 Forest Ave Kansas City 
4 Mo 

PATRICK PASCAL D’OSTILIO BD, St 
Bernard’s TS (Rochester NY) 20-23, 
MRE Auburn TS 34; p St John’s Presby 
ch 39-—. 2121 S E 6th St Des Moines 
6 la 

HELMUT GEORGE DYMMEL BD, BA 
UR 32, ThM 34, PhD USC 44; ret 50-. 
4828 W Iowa St Chicago Ill. 

JACK FINEGAN BD, ThM 32, fellow 
32-34, BA, DrU 28, MA 29, BD 30, Th 
Lic U of Berlin 34; prof N T Lit Pacific 
Sch of Religion 46-—. and p University 
Christian Ch 49-. 1116 Cragmont Ave 
Berkely Calif 

CHARLOTTE FAULKNER (Mrs. Donald 
W.) HEAD BD, BA Elmira C 26; 526 
Euclid Av Ontario Calif 

JAMES HUDSON BD, BA Morehouse 
C 26, MA BostU 35, PhD 46; chaplain 
and prof Fla A&M College 46-. Flori- 
da A&M College Tallahassee Fla 


A CLAIR KING BD, BA Houghton C 28; 


p First Cong Ch Feb 52-. Box 112 
Gaylord Minn 
GORDON RUTHERFORD LAHRSON 


BD, BA Morningside C 28, SBTS 28-29, 
DD LinC 51; prof of Homiletics Berk 
Bap Div S 46-. 6465 Regent St Oak- 
land Calif 
ALBERT VANDERBILT LAWSON Jr 
BD, BA CU 29; p First Bap Ch 47-. 
717 East Main St Benton Iil 
QUENTIN TERREL LIGHTNER BD, 
BA U Tex 23, MA ColU 27, DD Keuka 
C 49; prof 49-, head Dept Rel 52-. 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, NY 
HAROLD CECIL LOUGHHEAD BD, 
BA CU 29; p Federated Ch 48-. Box 
219 Savona NY 


1931 


WALTER OTTO MACOSKEY BD, BA 
UR 28 grad st 31-32, grad st OC Sch of 
Theol 33-34, DID LinC 44; p First Bap 
Ch Nov 52-. Beloit Wisc 


CLAIR ELBERT MALCOMSON BD, 
BA. Hanover © 27, ThB SBTS 30% p 
First Bap Ch 47-. 774 South Church St 
Jacksonville Ill 


GEORGE WINFIELD PARDEE BD, 
BA KalC 27; p State Street Ch of God 
46-. 423 S State St Big Rapids Mich 

HUDSON BISSELL PHILLIPS BD, BA 
CU 28; chaplain USA 30-. 622 W State 
St Trenton 8 NJ 

ERNEST RIEMER BD, BA Brandon C 
25; p Union Presby Ch 45-. 31 Roches- 
ter St Scottsville NY 


WILLIAM RAYMOND ROGERS BD, 
BA CU 27, MA 29; p First Bap Ch 50-. 
122 James St Scotia NY 

ARTHUR HULBURT RYAN BD, 
OttU 28; p East End Bap Ch 44-, 
N Euclid Ave Pittsburgh 6 Pa 

JOHN PHILIP SCHWABENLAND BD, 
BPh SC 25; agriculturist 46-. 619 W 
Putman St Princeton Ill 

HALE FUQUA THORNBERRY BD, 
BA WJC 28, SBTS 28-29; p North- 
western Bap Ch 48-. 5001 Underwood 
Detroit 4 Mich 

ENNIS PUSEY THORNE BD, BA WFC 
28; chaplain V A Hospital 46-. 603 First 
Ave S W, Largo Fla 

*PAUL GUILFORD WEBSTER BD, BA 
BuU 27; d Rochester NY Dec 3 43 

CARL SEXSON WINTERS BD, BA 28, 
DD Lincoln Memorial U 46; p First Bap 
Ch Dec 39-. 312 N Elmwood Ave Oak 
Park Tl 


BA 
917 


Cecil Robert Crews 28-30, BA CU 28, MA 
U Wise 35; dir Field Educ, Consumers’ 
Co-op Assn Sep 45-. 318 E 10th St 
Kansas City 13, Mo 

Paul Rupert Elliott 27-28, 30-31, BA CU 
29, ANTS 32, Gordon C 37; Asst Fleet 
Chaplain USN 51-. Commander Service 
Force #19 c/o FPO San Francisco Calif 

Dorothy Ruth Vreeland (Mrs. Hudson B.) 
Phillips 28-30, BA Wheaton C 25; 622 
W State St Trenton 8 NJ 

Ruth Y. (Mrs. Arthur H.) Ryan 28-30 K. 
C. (Kans) Jr. Coll, OttU 25-28. 917 N 
Euclid Av Pittsburgh, 6 Pa 


1932 


HARRY JASPER BAILEY BD, BA FC 
21; p Denham and Wheatfield Bap Chs 
50-. PO Box 292 Rochester Ind 

ALFRED RAYMOND BERNADT BD, 
BA UR 28, MA 30, p First Bap Ch 
52-. Lorain, Kans 

STEVE LON BUCHANAN BD, BA SC 
29; p First Bap Ch Mar 52-, 404 N 
Main Belvidere Ill 
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BUCKINGHAM BD, 
BA DePauw U 29, grad sch UC DS 
32-33, Sch Public Welfare Adm, UC; 
research analyst, Amer Natl Red Cross, 
Washington D. C. 41-, 727 Labella 
Walk, Falls Church Va 

LOREN WILLIAM BURCH BD, BA 
KalC 27, MA Corn U 41; _ chaplain 
USAF Feb 48-. Base Chapel Eglin AF 
Base Fla 

LOUIS THEODORE CURTIS BD, BA 
Western Reserve U 29; investigator 
Ohio Industrial Comm 48-. 286 S State 
Street Painesville O 

JAMES GORDON DE LA VERGNE 
BD, BA-.C-NC 27, grad st UC 33-34, 
also Claremont C 51-52; prof Intern 
Relations and Pol Science, Calif Bap 
TS 52-. La Verne Calif 

EDWARD WILBUR EANES BD, BA U 
Richmond 29, MA UR 35; chaplain, 
USA 41-. Chief, Personnel Div’n, Office 
Chief of Chaplains, Dept of the Army, 
Washington 25 DC 

ANDREW JOHN ESPERSON BD, BA 
Buena Vista C 26, BTh Danish TS 22; 
p Immanuel Church 52-. 2474 W Cy- 
press St Milwaukee 6 Wisc 

KENNETH FULLER ESTEY BD, grad 
scholar UC DS 32, BA DU 29, MEd 
UPitt 39; p Fellowship Community Ch 
July 51-. Caixa Postale 6878, Sao Paulo 
Brazil 


GEORGE BRINTON HASSEY Jr BD, 


CLYDE EDWIN 


BA CU 30; p Presby ch May 49-. 310 
Church St Olyphant Pa 
BYRON DWIGHT HUGHES BD, BS 


DU 29; assoc p Central Presby Ch 51-. 
1040 Pearl St Eugene Ore 

ORVA LEE ICE BD; BA UR 31; 
Calvary Bap Ch 45-. 
S Minneapolis Minn 


JOSEPH HARRISON JACKSON BD, 
BA Jackson C 27, DD 36, MA Creighton 
U 33; p Olivet Bap Ch Nov 41-—. 4937 
Kimbark St Chicago Ill 

BARTHEL MARK GORDON JACOB- 
SON BD, BA USCal 27; p Covenant 
Bap Ch Oct 50-. 6301 Meridian St 
Los Angeles 42 Calif 

PHILIP GEORGE MURRAY BD, BA 
BuU 29; p Plymouth Cong Ch 50-. 
3805 Piedmont Ave Oakland Calif 

MARINUS ANDREAS FREDERIK 
BREDAHL PETERSEN BD, grad 
scholar 34-35, fellow at U Edinburgh 
(Scotland) 35-37, BA DesM C 27, MA 
UR 32, PhD U Edin 37; p Kobner Bap 
Ch 32-, prof Church History, Danish 
Bap TS (Tollose) 38-. Amagerbrogade 
17, Copenhagen S, Denmark 

LEWIS NILES POWELL BD, BA CU 
29, grad st SyrU 33-34; p Bottskill Bap 
Ch 45-. 32 Church St Greenwich NY 

JOHN EDWARD SHERMAN BD, BA 
UR 26 in bus 32—. 70 Alexander St. 
Rochester 7 NY 


Pp 
4839 Dupont Ave 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS STANFORD BD, 
BA DU 29, grad st St Lawrence U 37- 
4153p Cong—Bap~ Gh 47=) "> Box. 82 
Franklin NY 

FRED VINCENT VITALE BD, BA BuU 
29, st Detroit Inst of Tech, MA in Ed 
Wayne U 48; science tea HS 45-. 5511 
Coplin St Detroit 13 Mich 

FRED MYRON WEBBER BD, BA Ula 
30; p Lake St Presby Ch 46— PO Box 
236 Hamburg NY 

FREDERICK CHARLES WEBBER BD, 
BPh SC 21; p First Bap Ch Nov 49-. 
210 Wallingford Ave Athol Mass 


Erich Gutsche 29-30 NABS 29; p Grace 
Bap Ch 52— Hettinger N Dak 

tJohn Louis Hartwick 29-30, NABS 27; 
(No information available 1940. Ed) 

Milton Alfred Huggett 30-31, BA UR 29, 
Camb Prot Epise TS (Mass.) 33; P.O. 
Box 5004 College Station Texas 

Vivian Sanders (Mrs. A. Clair) King 29-31 
Youth Advisor, First Cong ch Feb. 52-. 
Box 112 Gaylord Minn 


1933 


CHARLES REED SAULTER grad st 32- 
33, BA LincolnU (Pa) 16, STB 19, MA 
UP 30; tea 37-, assoc p United Ch of 
Altgeld Gardens 46—. 6709 S Evans Ave 
Chicago 37 Ill 


BRADFORD SHERMAN ABERNETHY 
BD, grad scholar 33-34, fellow 34-35 at 
U Edinburgh (Scotland), BA Haverford 
C 30; chaplain Rutgers U 45-. 116 
College Ave New Brunswick NJ 


*RENATO GIACOMELLI ALDEN BD, 
Regio Inst Tecnico (Leonardo da Vinci) 
22, BA UR 31, PhD U of Naples (Italy), 
MA in Rel Ed Col U; d Buffalo NY 
Sep 26 51 

RAYMOND LULL BAILEY BD, BA 
Dwr. 305 peewst, Bap \Ch43—. 583. E 
Broad St Columbus O 


VERNON PARKER BODEIN BD, grad 
scholar 33-34, fellow 34-35 at YU, BA 
URichmond 30, PhD YU 36; dir Chris- 
tian Association NY U 49-. Christian 
Association New York University Wash- 
ington Square New York 3 NY 

HERMAN PAUL BOTHNER BD, BA 
UR 30; p First Presby Ch 43-. 903 
College Ave Houghton Mich 

IVAN MILO CASH BD, BA HillsdaleC 
27; dir of Town and Country Chs Bap 
Missy ‘Conv of the State of NY 45-. 
139 E Matson Ave Syracuse NY 

JOHN ROSS FOUNTAIN BD, BA FC 
29; p First Bap Ch 48-. 156 E Church 
St South St Paul Minn 

FENWICK TALMAGE FOWLER BD, 
BA USCalif 30, DD Berk B DS 51; p 
First Bap Ch 46-. 169 South 4th East, 
Salt Lake City Utah 


oF, 
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ELBERT EDWARD GATES Jr BD, BA 
CU 30; p First Bap Ch 49-, 630 Glen 
Ave Westfield NJ 

JOHN LESLIE HART BD, BA URich- 
mond 30; p Fairfax Bap Ch 46-. Fair- 
fax Va 

*ORVAL CECIL HENDRICKSON BD, 
BPh SC 30; d Flint Mich Feb 22 43 

DAVID RAY HEPLER BD, BA URich- 
mond 30; p Fairview Bap Ch 42-, 1108 
Charles St Fredericksburg Va 

PAUL INGRAM HICKLIN BD, BA 
WJC 30; in bus 40-. 2848 Florida St 
Longview Wash 

CECIL CARLTON HOBBS BD, MTh 42, 
BA U Ill 29; ref librn for Southeast 
Asia, Div of Orientalia, Library of Con- 
gress 43-. 138 N Abingdon St Arling- 
ton Va 

DAVID JOHN HOPKINS BD, BA CU 
30; public welfare administration 34-. 
510 Pratt St Fulton NY 

HARRIS WINCHESTER HOWE BD, 
BA BaC 30; chaplain USN 38-. Box 
413 Herndon Va 

WILLARD LYON JOHNSON BD, BA 
DrU 30, MA 32; dir European Div. 
World Fellowship, 51— 37 Quai Wilson, 
Geneva, Switzerland 

J FRANK LANSING BD, BA UII 30; 
p South Wayne Bap Ch 42-. 2918 In- 
diana Ave Fort Wayne Ind 

TAYLOR BERNARD LIGHT BD, BA 
DU 30; p First Bap Ch 46-. 120 Main 
St Akron NY 

LIVINGSTON HENRY LOMAS BD, 
BA BaC 30; p Lakewood Bap Ch 50-. 
2168 McKinley Ave Lakewood 7 O 

HOWARD VERNON MOSES BD, BA 
SyrU 30; p First Meth Ch 48 14 
Dewey Ave Fairport NY : 

EDMUND FLOYD NORTON 
CU 30; p First Bap Ch 34-. 
Williams St Owosso Mich 

HAROLD WELLINGTON RICHARD- 
SON BD, BA BaC 30, MA UMich 45, 
PhD 52; pres Franklin C 49-. Franklin 
College, Franklin Ind 

KENNETH WALTER SOLLITT BD, 
BA SFC 30; p First Bap Ch 43-. 904 
Monroe St Mendota Iil 


CHARLES ROBERT STEVENS BD, BA 
URichmond 30, ThM Union Seminary 
(Va) 46; p Four Mile Creek Bap Ch 

Rt 5 Box 291 Richmond Va 


PAUL LEE STURGES BD, BA WJC 29, 
MA BU 31, DD U Redlands 47-. p 
Central Bap Ch 51-. 372 Wayland Ave 
Providence RI 

PAUL LAMONT THOMPSON BD, 
LLD FC 35; exec secty Chamber of 
Commerce 51-. Mitchell Ind 


NOBUO TOKITA BD, grad scholar at 
Rikkyo U (Japan) 38-39; BA St Paul’s 
C (Tokyo) 21; p Bap Ch 46-; prof 
Kanto Gakuin Jr College 48-. 83 Ni- | 
chome, Kotobuki-cho, Yokohama, Japan 


BD, BA 
416 W 


42-, 
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REXFORD GLENN VAN COURT BD, 
BPh DU 30; p First Bap Ch May 46-. 
Box ols Paris Ohio 


WILKES BOWEN WATSON BD, MTh 
34, grad st 33-34, BA URichmond 29; 
p Onley, and Broadway Bap Chs Apr 
52-. Box 123 Keller Va 

EDGAR RAY WEST BD, BA FC 29, 
eradest Indiana Ue 41, W Va U 46; 
hotel clerk 50-. 623 N New Jersey St 
Indianapolis Ind 

JAMES PRESTON WILBOURN BD, 
grad scholar YU DS 34-35, BA URich- 
mond 30, MA YU 35; p First Bap Ch 


48-. 326 Rosemont Ave Clarksburg W 
Va 
William Martin Hayler 30-31, BTh 


KCBTS 13; p Olivet Bap Ch July 51-. 
2307 Lillian St Windsor Ont Canada 
Robert Kazamayer 30-33; writer and _ lec- 
turer; 84 Rand St Rochester NY 

Carroll Ryland Minor 31-32, BA URich- 
mond 30; dir Child Care Services, Va 
Dept Welfare and _ Institutions, 601 
Spring St Richmond Va 

Herman Julius Reft 30-32, BA WJC 33, 
BD ANTS 34; consulting psychologist 
Oct 48-. PO Box 1 Oxnard Calif 

Walter Gordon Ross 30-31, MA AcU 32; 
scenic service Dominion Dept of Agric 
37—. 647 Manawagonish Rd _ Fairville 
NB Canada 

Luigi Turco 30-33, ID 24; p First Italian 


Bap Ch Feb 38-. 133 Winston Rd 
Meridan Conn 

Harold Whitcomb Woodbury 30-31, BA 
IU 30, st “Harvard DS 38-39, BD 


ANTS; assoc p Franklin Street Cong Ch 
50-. 71 West Merrimack St Manchester 
NH 


1934 


ALVIN SAMUEL HAAG MTh 34, BA 
NorCent C 28, BD Evang TS 30, PhD 
BostU 39; prof of Philosophy, U of 
Redlands, 46-. 800 W Fern Ave Red- 
lands Calif 


HARVEY FRANKLIN BATY BD, BA 
UMont 31, EdD ColU 47; dean of Stu- 
dents 47—. American University Beirut 
Lebanon 

FLOYD THOMAS BINNS BD, BA U 
Richmond 32; p 5 Bap Chs and tea 
Social Studies in HS 35—. Box 502 Cul- 
peper Va 

CLEO YOUNG BOYD BD, BA Mich St 
NormalC 31, grad st UMich 37-39, Ober- 
lin Grad Sch of Theology 38-39; p Dela- 
ware Ave Bap Ch 49-. 1922 Woodland 
Drive Erie Pa 

EARL EDWIN CHANLEY BD, BA FC 
30; in bus 51— 1074 Onondaga Ave 
Syracuse NY 
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HAROLD EDWARD COOPER BD, 
OttU 29, MST Seabury-Western TS 
rector Christ Episc Ch June 49-. 
Fifth Ave NW, Puyallup Wash 

LEONARD AUSTIN CRAIN BD, BA 
DU 30; Publications Secty, Burma Bapt 
Mission, 42-. 143 St. John’s Rd, Ran- 
goon Burma (Furlough address (1952) 
626 E. University Ave Wooster O) 

JOHN EDWARD DAHLEN BD, BA 
Augustanna C 31, grad st three summers 
Northwestern U 49-51; p First Bap Ch 
45-. 14 West Church St Fairport NY 

ROBERT HOWARD EADS BD, BA 
Lawrence C 31; p University Bap Ch 
44-, 811 W College Ave, State College 


RUDOLPH ERHART EKSTEIN BD, 
Latvian Bap S 25, Bristol (Eng.) Bap 
C 25-28, Ui of “Riga (Latvia) =) 34-36; 
minister New Toronto Bapt Mission and 
p Latvian Bap Ch 51-. 103 Ellsworth 
Ave Toronto 10, Ont Canada 

JOHN SCOTT EVERTON BD, grad 
scholar 34-36, fellow at Cambridge U 
(Eng) 36-37, BA URedlands 31, PhD 
YU 38, DD Grinnell C 49; pres Kala- 
mazoo C Jan 49-. Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo Mich 

SHIELDS TRENTON HARDIN BD, BA 
FurU 31; p North Orange Bap Ch 
Mar 48—. 150 Main St Orange NJ 

CHARLES ORLANDO HARDING BD, 
BA CU 31; p Ch of the Master Jan 42-. 
3475 Lake Ave Rochester 12 NY 

*BYRON EARLEY HEIZER BD, BA 
O Wesleyan U 31; d Madeira O Aug 
12 44 

RANDALL STANLEY HILTON BD, 
BPh SC 27,- MA WC® 323 .exec secy 
Western Unitarian, Conf and Regional 
Dir Amer Unitarian Assoc 43-. 700 
Oakwood Blvd Chicago Ill 

ANGUS CLIFTON HULL Jr BD BA 
U Redlands 31, ThD Iliff Sch of Theol 
47; exec secty elect, Cleveland Bap City 
Mission Soc. Sep 52-. 900 Schofield 
Bldg Cleveland 15 O 

WARD BULLARD HURLBURT BD, BA 
CU 29; p Brookland Bap Ch 47-. 3910 
18th St N E, Washington 18 DC 

IDRIS WILLIAM JONES BD, BA BuU 
31, MA U of Missouri 41; assoc p 
Calvary Bap Ch 49-. Calvary Baptist 
Church 8th and H Sts Washington 1 
DC 

NEAL WILLIAM KLAUSNER BD, 
grad scholar at YU 34-36, fellow UC 
36, BA Lawrence C 31, PhD YU 41; 
prof of Philosophy Grinnell C 44—. Grin- 
nell College, Grinnell Iowa 

CLARENCE DWIGHT KLINCK BD, 
BA DU 31, exec dir Brooks House 45-, 
1047 Conkey St Hammond Ind 

ARTHUR LEWIS LACEY BD, BA CU 
31; p First Bap Ch 49-. 140 W Elm 
St, East Rochester NY 

ELMER CHARLES LEWIS BD, BA 
Asbury C 29; PhD NYU; p Meth Ch 
48-. 60 W Passaic Ave Rutherford NJ 
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MELVIN DeFOREST LOWEN BD, BA 
CU 31; p Tabernacle Bap Ch 45-. 13 
Clark Place Utica NY 

HENRY MOSLEY BD, BA Cent Tea C 
(Mich) 33; p Cong Ch July 50-. 98 
Main St Candor NY 

CLAIR ALBERT PERRIGO BD, BA 
Alma C 21, MA ColU Tea C 47; grad 
st in Psych 50-. 20043 B So Vine, 
Denver Colo 

MAHLON WALTER POMEROY BD, 
BA UR 34, MA Syr U 47, p Park Bap 
Ch 50-. 1085 Lincoln Ave, Saint Paul 
Minn 

KENNETH ARTHUR ROADARMEL 
BD, BA DU 30, gen secty NY State 
Council of Chs 50-. 311 Kensington 
Rd Syracuse NY 

HOMER KENNEDY SHAFER BD, BA 
Wayne U 32, grad st U of Chicago 49; 
p First Bap Ch 46-— 146 N Broad St 
Battle Creek Mich 

CORTLAND VICTOR SMITH BD, BA 
BuU 31; chaplain USAF 42-. Ha. 
133rd Fighter Interceptor Wing, Ft Snel- 
ling. 5453 30th Av S, Minneapolis 17 
Minn 

THOMAS McDONALD STEEN BD, BA 
SyrU 29; co-minister Asbury First Meth 
Ch 49-. 79 Culver Rd Rochester NY 

FRANCIS MARION THARP BD, BPh 
SC 31, UC, 40, 46; actg p Bap Ch (Ash- 
land), and tea pub sch Sep 51-, 345 E 
Tremont St Waverly I 

WILLIAM AVERY VAN ARSDALE BD, 
BA Hobart C 31; p First Bap Ch 49-. 
321 Rochester St Fulton NY 

FRANK LOUIS WAASER BD, BA CU 
32, ThM- PTS 50; grad st Dallas Theol 
Seminary 52-. 3805 Swiss Ave Dallas 
Tex 

LINCOLN BURDETTE WADSWORTH 
BD, BA Ula 31, DD Simmons U 51; 
secy Department of Cities ABHMSoc 
45—. 164 Fifth Ave New York 10 NY 

LOIS HAMBLIN (Mrs. Roland M.) 
WENDELL BD, BA BuU 24, MA UC 
25, grad st Corn U 46; co-pastor Cong- 
Christian Ch 51-, Freehold NY 


Esther Caroline Brown 31-32, BA Red- 
jJands U 30, BD. VW 345, grad st YU; 
9 Wyllis St Hartford Conn 

Fred Harlow Erion 31-35, NATS 27; p 
First Baptist Ch 45—-. 131 So Oneida 
St Green Bay Wis 

Luther Anderson Irby Jr 31-32, BA URich- 
mond 31, MA 33, Wm and Mary C 39; 
US Probation Officer 40- RFD 13 
Skipworth Road Richmond Va 

Ronald Rhomain Leach 31-32 Taylor U 
25-29; in bus 39-. Whitesville NY 

George Edward Millard 32-33, BA CU 30, 
grad st ANTS 36-38; p Church of The 
Redeemer (Cong) Feb 51-. 540 E 6th 
St Alton Ill 

Sterling Pierce 31-32, 
32-33; in bus 35-. 


BA CU 31, AubTS 
Memphis NY 


ge BA CU 32; p Union Ch 51-. 
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RAYMOND WESLEY ANGER BD, BA 
URedlands 31; p Hyde Park Cong Ch 
51-. 6501 Crenshaw Blvd Los Angeles 
43 Calif 

PAUL VICTOR AROW BD, BS BethC 
30; Supervisory Training Leader Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory 51-. 107 
Darwin Lane, Oak Ridge Tenn 

GENE EBERT BARTLETT Jr BD, BA 
DU 31, DD 52; p First Bap Ch 47-. 607 
Lake St Evanston II1l 

MAX WAYNE BURKE BD, BA IaU 
32; assoc p First Cong Ch 50-. 1908 
East Villa Pasadena Calif 

HUGH CHAPMAN CROUCH BD, BS 
UMo 30, grad st UMo, UMich; dir 
United Student Christian Foundation of 
Western Ill State C Aug 48-. Macomb 
Il 

EARL CRANSTON CUNNINGHAM BD, 
BA WVaU 28, MA UMo 45, EdD 48; 
prof of Philosophy, St Tea C 45—. State 
Teachers College Kirkville Mo 

EDWARD GOODMAN BD, BA URed- 
lands 29, MA Stanford U 31; p Calvary 
Bap Ch 42-. 1637 Rose Villa St Pasa- 
dena 4 Calif 

WALTER RAYMOND HAND BD, BA 
UCin 33, MEd U Pitt 44, PhD 44; p 
Woodruff Pl Bap Ch 50-. 944 West Dr 
W P Indianapolis 1 Ind 

CECILE JACKSON (Mrs. Cecil C.) 
HOBBS BD, BS UII] 28, MS Kans St 
C 31; 138 Abington St Arlington Va 

FRANK EVINGTON JOHNSTON Jr 
BD, BA BuU 28; p Calvary Bap Ch 
51-. Calvary Bap Ch, 14th and Perry 
Sts Davenport la 

ROBERT EDWARD LARSON BD, BPh 
SC 32; p First Bap Ch 44— 711 W 
Wood St Decatur Ill 

HAROLD OSMAN McNEIL BD, BA 
GWU 32; p First Bap Ch May -52-. 
403 W Clark St Albert Lea Minn 

FRANK PAOLO PARISI BD, BA UR 
33; p Italian Bap Ch 49-, 41 Lyons St 
W Quincy Mass 

CLARENCE ROBERT PEDERSEN BD, 
BA SC 32; p First Bap Ch March 49-. 
510 Reeder Ave Bordentown NJ 

RALPH DOUGLAS ROSS BD, BA CU 
32; p First Bap Ch June 43-. 205 W 
Center St Medina NY 

BERTHA MINA ROTHERMEL BD, BA 
Houghton C 30, MA ColU 35, RN Sam- 
aritan Hosp Train Sch 07; post grad st 
of nursing 40; private nursing at Sam- 
aritan Hosp 47—. 2244 15th St Troy NY 

FRANK ARTHUR SHARP Jr BD, BA 
CU 32, PhD UP 48; dir of Univ pastor 
and student work Bd of Educ and Pub- 
lication ABC 50-. Box 593. Demarest 
NJ : 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON SHAW BD, 

Box 684 


Balboa Canal Zone 


BoE 
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CHARLES EUGENE SMITH BD, BA 
Hobart C 32; chaplain 2472nd AF Res 
Tng Center, US Naval Air Sta., Olathe 
Kans Aug 42-. 1410 Lawrence St, NE 
Washington DC 

HAROLD ADELBERT SPENCER BD, 
BA Alfred U 32; part time p, also in 
bus 46-. 16 William St Dansville NY 

SHIRLEY LAURISTON TRAVIS BD, 
BA Alfred U 32; p First Meth Ch June 
52-. 8202 Buffalo Ave Niagara Falls NY 

FRANCIS WILSON TRIMMER BD, BA 
RoanokeC 32, DD 49, MA CornU 39; 
p Emmanuel Bap Ch. 45-—-. 218 Nott 
Terrace Schenectady NY 

DONALD NORTON TUBBS BD, 
CU 32; p Delavan Ave Bap Ch 
906 Northland Ave Buffalo 15 NY 

LORNA PEMBERTON WEARING BD, 
grad scholar 37-38, BA Keuka C 32, 
MA ColU 383 social dir Sch of Nursing 
UMich 48-. 1200 East Ann St, Ann 
Arbor Mich 

FORREST WEAVER YORK BD, BA 
OttU; p Comm Cong Ch Jan 41-. Box 
333 Berea O 


BA 
ie) 


Emerson George Doell 31-35, BA UR 30, 
MA U of Buffalo 41; chemical engineer 
42-. Wilton Arms Wilton Conn 

Elwyn DeForest Merriam 32-33, BTh Aub 
TS 34; p Union Cong Ch 45-. Church- 
ville NY 

William Carey Newton Jr 32-33, BA URich- 
mond 32, M Soc Work U Pa 36, UC 
39-40, U Colo 42-43; social worker, 
Federal Security Agency, 41-. 1619 S. 
Stafford St Arlington Va 

Mildred Tourtillott (Mrs. Harold W.) 
Richardson BA BaC 30; Franklin Ind 

Donald Andrew Wilson 33-34, BS Internat 
YMCA C 32; grounds police Vassar C 


47-. 9 La Grange Ave, Arlington, 
Poughkeepsie NY 
1936 


GAYLORD PIERCE ALBAUGH BN, 
grad scholar 36-37, fellow 37-39 at UC, 
BA OStU 32, MA 33, prof of Church 
History McMaster DS 43-. McMaster 
University Hamilton Ontario Canada 

WILLIAM ALTENBERG BABEL BD, 


BA CU 32; p Milesburg Bap Ch Jan. 52-. 
Milesburg Pa 


CHARLES EMERSON BODDIE BD, 
BA SyrU 33, MA UR 49, DD Keuka 
Ci 503" p) Mt Olivet’ Bap Ch 42—.' 137. 
Adams St Rochester NY 

J SOULE CHAPMAN BD, BA NWU 
33; p First Bap Ch May 42-. 399 N 
Cherry St El Paso Ill 

*BEULAH JOHNSON (Mrs. John A.) 
CRAIG BD, BM BethC 29, BA OttU 
32; d Milwaukee Wisc Mar 2 52 

JOHN ALEXANDER CRAIG RD, BA 
OttU 33, exec dir Milwaukee Christian 
Center and p Hulburt Bap Ch Jan 46-. 
611 W Washington St Milwaukee 4 Wis 
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BA CU 33 4 


JOHN RALPH DAVIE BD, 
181 Como 


p South Park Bap Ch 46-. 
Ave Buffalo 20 NY 

RAYMOND HENRY DRAFFIN BD, BA 
AllC 31; p First Meth Ch June 46-. 
129 N Main St Lyndonville NY : 

ROY EDWARD DULAK BD, BS UWisc 
33, MS UP 39; asst dir Council of 
Social Agencies 48-. 7015 Junius St 
Dallas Texas 

ROBERT THOMPSON FRERICHS BD, 
BA LinC 33, UC DS 39-41; field worker 
Dept of Town and Country ABHMSoc 
50-. Rural Church Center, Green Lake 
Wisc 

JOSEPH PETTIE GRANT BD, BA 
MerU 33, ThD Central Bap TS 52; p 
First Bap Ch 41-. Moberly Mo 

LAWRENCE DEWEY GRAVES BD, 
BA UR 33; p Immanuel Cong Ch 50-. 
28 Dennison St Oxford Mich 

WADE HAMPTON GRIFFIN BD, BA 
FurU 31; p First Bap Ch 50-. Box 893 
Belle Glade Fla 

ARTHUR RAYMOND GUTHRIE BD, 
BA UNeb 33; p First Cong Ch 46-. 
RD 2 Perry NY 

ELLERY BICKFORD HASKELL BD, 
BA CU 33, MA UP 45, UC 45-46; assoc 
prof of Philosophy, Albright C 49-, 1236 
Alsace Rd Reading Pa ; 

HARLEY ALBERT HENDERSON BD, 
BA OttU 33; p First Bap Ch Dec 47-. 
1014 So E St, Broken Bow Neb 

ROBERT IRVING HOWLAND BD, BA 
UR 33; p Ch of Christ (Cong) 50—.. 151 
Exchange St Millis Mass 

ALFRED JOHN JEFFRIES BD, BA 
CU 33; p Judson Mem Ch July 52-. 
5133 Dupont Ave S., Minneapolis Minn 

RALPH CLAUDE KAUFFMAN BD, 
grad sch 36-37, fellow 37-39 at YU, 
BA Bethel C 33, PhD YU 40; prof of 
Psychology Bethel C 39-, and dean 
48-. North Newton Kansas 

KERMIT LLEWELLYN LAWTON BD, 
BA CU 33, grad st 39, 48, 51; p Madi- 
son Ave Bap Ch 44—. 830 Lancaster St 
Albany NY 

RICHARD EDWARD LENTZ BD, BA 
ButlerU 22, MA UC 24; exec dir Joint 
Dept of Family Life National Council 
of Chs of Christ in USA 50-. 79 Adams 
St Chicago Ill 

WILLIAM LARKIN LYNCH BD, BA 
WFC 32, ThM SBTS 46; p First Bap 
a 48-. 314 N Second Ave Siler City 

ALPHONSE ANTHONY MEDVED BD, 
BA UWisce 33; in bus 49—. 161 E Gains- 
borg Ave White Plains NY 

OSCAR ELMER MYERSCOUGH BD, 
BPh SC 25; p First Bap Ch Dec 36-. 
778 Orlando Ave Akron 20 O 

EDWARD RAYMOND NELSON Bp, 
BA CarlC 33; p Immanuel Bap Ch 36-. 
156 High St Portland Maine 
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ARTHUR CLAIR POTTER BD, BA UR 
315 P First Cong Ch July 52-. 103 
Madison St Wellsville NY 

HERBERT AARON SARGENT BD, BA 
WJC 26, st Central Bap TS 49-51, YU 
51; p Parkway Bap Ch Sep 49-. 5740 
Harrison St Kansas City Mo 

MILTON ROBERT SCHROEDER BD, 
BA HamC 33; p First Bap Ch 48. 
3402 Kenilworth Ave Berwyn II 

SCOTT ALEXANDER SWINHART BD, 
BA Heidelberg C 33, MA CornU 46; 
p First Presby Ch Feb 51. Byron NY 

LOUIS CHARLES TEAGUE BD, BA 


BC 32; p Meth Ch 51-— 7 Church St 
Lancaster NY 
MAX FRIEDRICH BERNHARDT 


VOLKMANN BD, grad scholar YU 36- 
37, BA SpokU 33, MST Hartford TS 
38, PhD 40; p Cong-Bap Ch 51-. 303 
Washington St Northfield Minn 


DAVID CORNELIUS WEDEL BD, BA 
Bethel C 33, ThD Iliff Sch Theol 52; 
pres Bethel C Aug 52— North Newton 
Kans 

EARL RUSSELL WHIPPLE BD, BS 
in Ed U Pitt 31; inv 51— 19 Gardner 
Park Rochester 7 NY 


S Atwood Allen Jr 35-36, BA UR 34, in 
bus 36- 153 Milton St Rochester 19 
NY 

Harold Edwin Blish 33-35, BA HamU 33, 
BD DrewTS 37; p Meth Ch 51-. Box 
345 Angelica NY 

Gladys Roberts (Mrs. Randall S.) Hilton 
33-34, BA UR 33; Abraham Lincoln 
Center. 700 Oakwood Blvd Chicago 15 
Il 

Donald Freeman Keith 34-35, BA UR 35, 
grad st UR 36-37, BD Auburn TS 40, 
MA UTS 45; p Eastern Presby Ch Feb 
51— 611 Maryland Ave, NE, Washing- 
ton 2 DC 

Edmund Mittlestedt 33-34, NABS 33; p 
Fifteenth St Bap Ch (Los Angeles) 43-. 
8313 Third Ave Inglewood Calif 

Vera L (Mrs. Henry) Mosley 32-34 
MichStNormalC 21; 98 Main St Candor 
NY 

James Otis Smith 33-34, BLS DrU 33; p 
Mayflower Cong Ch June 50-. 1804 
George St Sioux City Iowa 

Donald Loring Wright 33-36, AdelbertC 
28-31, MS Western Reserve U 41; p 
Lee Rd Bap Ch 44-— 3970 Lee Rd 
Cleveland O 


1937 


GRANT FREDERIC ANDERSON BD, 
BA WJC 34; asst exec secy ABC As- 
sembly 50-. American Baptist Assembly 
Green Lake Wisc 

ROBERT EARL BAKER BD, BA [iart- 
wickC 33; p First Cong Ch 51- 105 
Carolina St San Antonio Texas 


41 


wp First Bap Ch 47-. 
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ROBERT HADDOW BEAVEN BD, grad 
scholar 37-38, fellow 38-39 at Cambridge 
U(Eng), BA Haverford C 34, MLitt 
Cambridge U (England) 40; pres Bap 
Missionary Training School 43-. 510 
Wellington Ave Chicago III 

ALFREDO PERLA CATEDRAL BD, 
BSEd NE Mo St Tea C 32, MA U Mo 
34, EdM UR 47, EdD ColU 493 fac 
Central: Philippine C 38-, dean Coll of 
Educ 49-, also acting p Bap Ch 52-, 
Box 231 Iloilo City Philippines 

HAYWOOD KIMLY CROSS BD, BA 
Lincoln Mem U 34; chaplain USA Dec 
41—. Staff and faculty The Chaplains’ 
School Ft. Slocum NY 52-. Permanent 
address Care E. T. Stanley .Stevensville 
Mont. 

EDWARD EDWIN FRANKLIN Jr BD, 
BA CU 34; p First Bap Ch 45-. 157 
Leroy St Binghamton NY 

CLARENCE BERT GILBERT BD, BA 
UMinn 33; p Parsells Ave Bap Ch Sep 
52-. 145 Parsells Ave Rochester 9 NY 

HAROLD EMERY HAMMER BD, BA 
KaiG.34,,. MA Corn  U* 38% p West 
Hoosick Bap Ch 48-. Buskirk NY 

GEORGE AARON HAMMON BD, BA 
WJC 34; p First Bap Ch 48-. 915 West 
Main St, Festus Mo 

KYLE EMERSON HASELDEN BD, BA 
FurU 34; p Bap Temple Jan. 51-. 920 
Temple Bldg Rochester 4 NY 

CARL OLOF NATHANIEL HEDEEN 
BD) BEHPUC 21, MA 31; erad st UCal 
46; prof of Humanities, John Muir C 
47—. 1005 Lehigh St Altadena Calif 

CLYDE AMOS HOLBROOK BD, grad 
scholar 37-38, fellow 38-40 at YU DS, 
BA BaC 34, PhD YU 45; chairman Re- 
ligion Dept OC 51-. 78S Professor St, 
Oberlin O 

PEARL BERNICE (Mrs. Robt. I.) HOW- 
EAND BD, BA. UR 32, MA 34. 151 
Exchange St Millis Mass 

HEYWARD WAYMAN HUDSON BD, 
BS FurU 34: chief probation officer 
Greenville County Children’s Court 48-. 
301 Beechwood Ave Greenville SC 

WINTHROP STILL HUDSON BD, grad 
scholar 37-38, fellow at UC 38-40, BA 
KalC 33, PhD UC 40; James B. Colgate 
prof History of Christianity CRDS 47-. 
159 Rockingham St Rochester 20 NY 

(See The Faculty) 


HERBERT SCOTT HUFFMAN BD, BA 
UKan 33; p First Friends Ch 42— 1241 
N Alabama St Indianapolis Ind 

THEODORE NORTON JOHNSON BD, 
BA MacalesterC 34; p First Bap Ch 48-. 
4118 Elm St East Chicago Ind 

HAROLD STANLEY KNIGHT BI), BA 
UR 34; rector Ch of The Epiphany Sept 
50-. 323 Jefferson Ave Rochester 11 NY 

HAROLD BENJAMIN LUNDGREN BD, 
BA HillsdaleC 35, BTh NorBap TS 31; 

10th Ave at 11th 


St Greeley Colo 


1937 


SUSANNA ALBERTINA OLSON BD, 
BA SFC 21, grad st BMTS 27; General 
Delivery, Topeka Kans 

JOHN EDWIN RING BD, BA HuronC 
33; p Fourth Bap Ch 46—. 734 Hope St 
Providence RI 

EDWIN IRA STEVENS BD, BA CU 32; 
p The South Ch Community-Bapt 37-. 
401 N Wille St Mt Prospect Il 

PAUL WILLIAM STRICKLAND BD, 
BA Morehouse C 34; p St James Bap 
Ch 50-. 1048 Findlay Ave Bronx NY 

LESTER DELANE STRUBHAR BD, BA 
DrU 35; p Wright Ave Christian Ch 51-. 
1407 Wolfe St lLitile Rock Ark 

McALLISTER HEATH TADLOCK BD, 
BA WEC 33; tea Sept 51-. Route #2 
Columbia Station O 

STANLEY BANNERMAN THOMSON 
BD, BA BuU 34; p First Bap Ch 48-. 
110 West St. Ilion NY 

DELBERT TRACEY WICKSTROM BD, 
BA ColStTeaC 33; p Central Community 
Ch 46-. 1512 Charleston Ave Mattoon 
lll 

FERN MASON (Mrs. Delbert T.) WICK- 
STROM BD, BA ColStTeaC 32; 1512 
Charleston Ave Mattoon Ill 


Everett Eugene Denlinger 35-36, BA Berea 
C 28; p Meth Ch De Graff O 

Carolyn Grace (Mrs. Robt. T.) Frerichs 33, 
34-36, BA LinC 33; Rural Church Cen- 
ter, Green Lake Wisc 

Cyrus Manly Gonigam 35-37, BA DrU 32, 
BD ANTS 453 p First Cong Ch 51=. 
43 Lake St Pulaski NY 


1938 


PAUL LONGYEAR SNYDER grad st 
37-38, PhB BU 24, BD Hartford Sem 
Foundation 27, STM ANTS 28; p Center 
Brunswick and Tomhannock Meth chs 
49-. RD #1 Troy NY 


BRYAN FREDERICK ARCHIBALD 
BD, BS AcU 34, grad st Boston U 45-, 
DD Keuka C 50; minister First Bap Ch 
45—. 649 State St Springfield 9 Mass 

JACQUES VALENTIN BEAUDON Bp, 
Bac St Etienne U (France) 33, MST 
UTS 39, grad st UTS 38-41; p Eglise 
St Jean 48-. 3769 Draper Ave Montreal 
Que Canada 

JAMES BENJAMIN BROWN BMD, BA 
MerU 35; p Bap Ch 52— 121 N Clinton 
St Carthage NY 

MILLARD RAY BROWN BD, BA WJC 
35, ThM SBTS 48, ThD 50, grad st 
Col U; assoc prof of Sociology, C-N C 
Sep 51—. 208 Carson St Jefferson City 
Tenn ; 

MAXEY PARKER BURROUGHS BD, 
BSL DrU 34, BA 35; dir Dept Students 
Work W Va Bap Conv Jan 48—-. 309 
Belmar Ave Morgantown W Va 
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WILBUR CARL CHRISTIANS BD, BA 
DU 35; p First Bap Ch Jan 52- 24th 
and L Sts, Sacramento 16 Calif 

DONALD NEIL DUNCAN BD, BA WJC 
35; p Ashland Ave Bap Ch 48-. 2015 
Ashland Ave Toledo 2 Ohio 

BUFORD BYRON FORDHAM BD, BA 
WJC 35, grad st Iliff School of Theology 
49-51; p City Park Bap Ch 46-. 1601 
Oneida St Denver Colo 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN GARMER BD), 
BS Ulowa 33; p First Bap Ch 50-. 
3231 Wendover Dr Toledo Ohio 

GEORGE ANDREW HADDAD BD, BA 
TurU 35; in bus 51— 1536 E 82 St 
Cleveland 3 Ohio 

CHARLES FREDERICK KEMP BD, BA 
34 DrU MA 38, PhD Neb U 52; p First 
Christian Ch June 51-. 2923 South St 
I.incoln Neb 

ROBERT LEE KINCHELOE BD, BA 
Duke U 35, rad st UC; exec secy 
Council of Chs of St Joseph County 47—. 
YMCA Bldg South Bend Ind 

BRUCE McDONALD LAMBERT BD, 
BA DU 35; p First Bap Ch 47—. 1219 
Stewart Ave Cambridge O 

ISAAC VINCENT LLOYD BD, BA Mer 
U- 35; p First Bap Ch 38—. Hilton NY 

CARL EUGENE MCALLISTER BD, BA 
CU 35; p Roundy Memorial Bap Ch 46-. 
5564 N Lydell Ave Milwaukee 11 Wisc 

DAVID ROBERT McKECHNIE BD, BA 
DU 35; p First Cong Ch Jan 48-. 356 
Naymut St Menasha Wis 

KENNETH LEROY MAXWELL BD, 
grad scholar 38-39, fellow at Cambridge 
U (Eng.) 39, grad st YU 40-— minister 
Central Bap Ch 47—. 457 Main St Hart- 
ford Conn 

ROWE BURRELL MILLION BD, BA 
MacalC 35; grad st UMinn; tea HS St 
Paul 46—. 621 W 4th St Red Wing Minn 

WALTER SYLVESTER PECK Jr BD, 
BA BU 35; chaplain USN 41-— 87 
Clinton Ave Waverly NY 

PAUL GARDINER PERKINS BD, BA 
CU 35, p Meth Ch 52—. Anacortes Wash 

JOHN DANIEL REIN BD, MTh 40, BA 
NCC 30, Evang TS 30-31; superintend- 
ent NY (State) Conf, Evangelical-United 
Brethren Ch May 52—. Webster NY 

DONATO RAMIREZ RUIZ BD, grad 
scholar Nat U (Mexico) 38-39, BA WJC 
34, DD 49, Central Bap TS 49-50; prof 
Bap Seminary of Mexico and p Atzca- 
potzalco FD 47-, general missy May 52-. 
3a de los Heroes 33 Mexico City DF 
Mexico 

PAUL GERHARDT SCHADE BD, BA 
UR 35, grad scholar 38-39, fellow at YU 
DS 39-40, MA 48; chaplain US Air 
Forces Feb 51-. 9 Park Hill Ave Nor- 
walk Conn 

RALPH HENRY SEGUINE BD, BA BU 
35; p First Bap Ch 51—. 12 Grove St 
Attleboro Mass 

FLOYD ALFRED SMITH BD, BA 
Hillsdale C 30, p Bap Ch. Holbrook Neb 
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STANLEY EUGENE SMITH BD, BA 
WJC 22, chaplain Brooklyn VA Hospital 
Aug 50-. 117-16 224th St Cambria 
Heights 11 NY 

LUCIUS MILES TOBIN BD, BA Va 
UnU 23, MA UMich 27; tea Morehouse 
C 44-; p Providence Bap Ch 44-. More- 
house College Atlanta Ga 


TSTANLEY VINCENT TODD BD, BA 
CU 35; in bus. (No information avail- 
able. Ed) 

EDWIN HURLBUT TULLER BD, grad 
scholar 38-39 Faculte libré de Theol 
Protestant (France); BPh BU 35; gen- 
eral secy Conn Council of Chs 50-. 371 
Ridgewood Rd W Hartford Conn 


GIFFORD MILO WEBSTER BD, BA 
Albright C 35; grad st Berk Bap DS 49; 
p Mira Vista Cong Ch 49-. 2545 Tulare 
Ave El Cerrito Calif 

CLIFFORD JACKSON YOUNG BD, BS 
OStU 33; dir Christian Ed Utah-Idaho- 
Montana Bapt Convs 47—. 256 W 17th 
St, Bountiful Utah 


Arthur Elmer Landers 35-36, BA Bethel C 
35, Pendle Hill 36; in bus 46-. 133 W 
Whiteman St Yellow Springs Ohio 

Howard Russell Packard 35-36, BA Bald- 
win-Wallace C 35; in bus 51-. 2218 
Portsmouth Ave Toledo O 

Harry Swainbank Powell 35-36, BA Corn 
aE tea Ithaca HS Sept 46-. Ithaca 


1939 


OLIVER KEESE BARKER BD, BA CU 
35; p Meth Ch Oct 52-. Hannibal NY 
ALFRED KING BOUTWELL BD, BA 
DU 36; chaplain USA 51-. West Mead- 
ow Lane Stony Brook LI NY 

RICHARD PARK BROWN BD, BPh 
Washburn C 34, MA CornU 39; dir of 
Industrial Relations 46-. 1407 Denniston 
Ave Pittsburgh Pa 

LAWRENCE CRAWFORD BUTLER 
BD, BSL. DrU 35, BA 36s vicar All 
oo Chapel 49—. 7 Vine St Lockport 
ih 


LEROY ALFRED CALDER BD, BA 
FurU 36; p First Bap Ch 41-, Heming- 
way SC 

SAMUEL HAAG CASSEL Jr BD, BA 
Swathmore C 35, traveling scholar (U of 
Stockholm and Geneva Sch of Inter- 
national Studies) 39-40, DD Simmons U 
51; p Fairview Bap Ch 40-. 4213 West 
223rd St Cleveland O 

WOODROW WILSON CLARK BD, BA 
URichmond 36; p First Bap Ch 48-. 
1029 Iroquois Blvd Royal Oak Mich 

ALLEN PRUITT CRAWFORD BD, BA 
FurU 36, MA ColU 47; ed Ford Motor 
Co 47-. 309 River Rd Edgewater NJ 

CLIFTON DAGGETT GRAY Jr BD, BA 
BaC 36; p Creston Ave Bap Ch 45-. 114 
East 188th St New York 68 NY 
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EDWARD WILBUR GREENFIELD BD, 
BA LinC 36, MA ColU 46, grad st UC 
41, grad st Syr U 47-49; assoc p High- 
land Park Presby Ch 49-. 330 Laurel 
Ave Highland Park Ill 

EARL COOK GROSS BD, BA SFC 36; 
p First Bap Ch 51-. College and Wheel- 
ing Sts Washington Pa 

AUGUST McCURDY HINTZ BD, BA 
WJC 36, DD WJC 47; p First Bap Ch 
41—. Covell Ave at 22nd St, Sioux Falls 
SIP) 

RAYMOND LEWIS JOHNSON BD, BA 
UMo 36; p First Bap Ch 51—. 29 Dodds 
Court Burlington Vt 

WILLIAM NELSON LYONS BD, BA 
SFC 36, grad scholar at UC 39-40, fel- 
low 40-42, PhD 42; chaplain USN 50-. 
Chaplain’s Office Navy, 100 FPO New 
York, NY 

JAMES WALTON McBRIDE BD, BMus 
Eastman Sch Mus 32, BA UR 36, grad 
st Fur U; chaplain USAF 50-. 11 W 
Faris Rd Greenville SC 

DAVID ALLEN MARTIN BD, BA WJC 
35, BD DrU 38; p Disciple of Christ Ch 
45-—. 5400 Park Ave Kansas City Mo 

SAMUEL ONOFRIO MORREALE BD, 
BA TuftsC 35; chaplain USA 42-. 438 
Hawley St Rochester 11 NY 

LEWIS FREDERICK OVENSHIRE BD, 
BA Alfred U 37; in bus 46-. 13 W 
Salem Ave Roanoke Va 

MERRILL MEAD PARVIS BD), grad sch 
YU 39-40, fellow at UC 40-42, BA MtU 
C 36, MA UC PhD 44; research assoc 
in N T, Fed Theol faculty, UC 47-. 
5643 Blackstone Av Chicago 37 Ill 

DANIEL NELSON PLACE BD, BA 
SyrU 31; p Newfane-Olcott Meth Chs 
Dec 45—. 7 N Main St Newfane NY 

ROGER KINGSLEY POWELL BD, BA 
SyrU 36; registrar CRDS Aug 52-. 205 
Spruce Ave Rochester 11 NY 

7 (See The Faculty) 

JOSEPH CARLTON SHIPMAN BDI, BA 
HoughtonC 33; p Meth Ch 51-. East 
Church St, Eden NY 

WALTER STANLEY SMITH BD, BS 
WFC 36, grad st George Williams C 49- 


51; missy Brooks House of Christian 
Service 48—. 1047 Conkey St, Hammond 
Ind 


ALDEN LESCOMBE STONE Jr BD, 
BPh UWis 36; exec dir Dayton Chris- 
tian Center 45-. 1352 W Riverview Ave 
Dayton 7 Ohio 

ERIC LANE TITUS BD, BA AcU 34, 
grad scholar at UC 39-42, PhD 42; prof 
INT Lit, USCal 44-. 3455 W 75th St 
Los Angeles 43 Calif 

EDGAR ALFRED WILLIAMS BD, BA 
WJC 34; p First Bap Ch 43-. 6027 
Baldwin Ave, Temple City Calif 


ROBERT NEWELL ZEARFOSS BD, BA 


“ WesU 36; p Delaware Ave Bap Ch 49-. 


965 Delaware Ave Buffalo NY 


1939 


CHESTER VALENTINE ZOGG BI), BA 
SyrU 23; p First Meth Ch 44-.. 15 
Draper St Wolcott NY 

Robert Mansel Hennon 36-38, BA WJC 36, 
MS NY Sch of Social Work 40, MS Col 


U 46; exec sec Edgewood Childrens 
Center 49-. 350 N Gore, Webster Groves 
Mo 


Charles Edwin LeMasters 36-37, BA IU 
36, MEd U of Pitt 42; prince HS Aug 
47.-. 436 Dale Dr, MR 13, Erie Pa 

Harry Vernon Newkirk 36-37, BA CU 36, 
MA SyrU 39, BID Crozer TS 47; 247 
Center St, Lockport NY 

Frederick Walter Rapp 36-38, BA BuU 36, 
BTh ANTS 39; rector Prot Epis Ch of 
the Messiah 51-. 175 Auburn St, Au- 
burndale Mass 


1940 


LONDA ANN (Mrs. Jacques V.) BEAU- 
DON BD, BS Keuka C 37; 3769 Draper 
Ave Montreal Que Canada 

JAMES HERRAL BLACKMORE BD, 
BA WFC 37, grad st Duke U 40-41, HU 
Chap Sch, PhD Univ of Edinburgh 
(Scot.) 51; p Bapt ch Oct 51-. Spring 
Hope NC 

ANDREW ALLISON CHILDS 
BA Syr U 43; p Meth ch 
23 Lock St, Phoenix NY 

ROBERT LYNCH CLINGAN BD, BA 
URedlands 36, MS Corn U 46; p Genoa 
Federated ch 46-. Genoa NY 

PAUL ANDERSON COLLYER BD, BA 
DU 36, grad st College of Chinese Studies 
(Peking) 40-41; foreign secy Amer Bible 
Society Nov 48-. 8 Lee Ave White 
Plains NY ; 

ALTON CHARLES DAVIS RD 42, BA 
UR 37; p Meth Ch Adams Basin NY 

RUFUS EDWARD DOWDY BD, BA 
Roanoke C 37; p First Bap Ch Dec 51-. 
Livingston Ave and Hale St New Bruns- 
wick NJ 

JAMES PAUL FAUST BD, BA Temple U 
37, grad st Wilkes C and Northwestern 
U; p Market St Bap Ch Aug 49-, 1507 
Market St Harrisburg Pa 

JACKSON WORTH FOLEY BD, WJC 
37, rector Calvary Prot Episc Ch May 
49-. 205 South Rd, Lindamere, Wil- 
mington 3 Del 

THOMAS WARD HAGOOD BD, BA 
Toward C 36, MA Vanderbilt U 38; p 
Northside Park Bap Ch 48-—. 1881 How- 
ell Mill Rd. N.W., Atlanta Ga 

WESLEY NORTHRIDGE HAINES BD, 
BA BU 36, grad scholar U of Pitt 40, 
PhD HU 49; asst to pres Keuka C 50-. 
Keuka College Keuka Park NY 


BD 43, 
May 46-. 


GEORGE WARREN HILL BD, BS US 


Calif 37, grad st (1 yr); p First Bap Ch 
44—-. 75 N Marengo Ave Pasadena Calif 

DONALD STARK HOBBS BD, BA U 
Minn 37, grad st UC 43-45; p Oberlin 
Fed Ch 48-. 205 East Maple St Oberlin 
Kans 
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ROBERT SCOFIELD HYATT BD, BA 
WJC 37; p First Bap Ch 50-. P35) s 
Miller St Newark NY 

RALPH MILTON JOHNSON BD, BA 
U Redlands 34, MA Washington U 35, 
DD Berk Bap DS 51; genl dir Council 
on Missy Cooperation, Amer Bapt Conv., 
51-. 152 Madison Ave New York 16 NY 

SAMUEL HUNTER KEISTER BD, BA 
URichmond 36; p First Bap Ch 50-. 7 
Quaker St Granville NY 

ERNST EMANUEL KLEIN BD, BA 
UNDak 37; p First Bap Ch and minister 
to Bap sts SD State C June 44-. 908 
Fifth St Brookings 5D 

*WALTER HENRY KUHNE BD, BA 
Tobart C 37; d Oneida NY Dec 10 45 

EDWIN LAMAR McCLAIN BD, BA FC 
37; minister of Educ Delmar Bap Ch 49-. 
6195 Washington St, St Louis Mo 


RAPHAEL HARWOOD MILLER Jr BD, 
BA AmerU 37, grad st Butler U and 
Union S; p First Christian Ch 47—. 308 
S. Columbia St, Frankfort Ind 

CLYDE GEORGE MINOR BD, BA 
Buena Vista C 36, MA Penn SC 43; 
public school counsellor 50-. 108 Third 
St Huntington Pa 

HUGH QUINN MORTON Jr BD, BA 
URedlands 37; p Bap Ch of The Re- 
deemer 48—. 1 Kingman Terrace Yonkers 
NY 

JOHN WILLIAM PARRISH BD, BA 
YU 30; p St James Meth Ch 44—. 15834 
Lindsay Ave Detroit 27 Mich 

J LESTER RANEY BD, BA WJC 29; 
ABHM Soc missy to Indians of Western 
Okla 40-. R 1, Anadarka Okla 

RONALD REDELL REED BD, BA DrU 
37; p Belmont Ave Christian Ch Mar 
52—. 535 Yale Ave Fresno Calif 


H LAMARR RICE BD, BA DU 37, MRE 
Union TS 48, MA ColU 48, grad st YU 
45-46, Eastman Sch of Music 44-46; 
Genl Administration and coordinator of 
Rel Activities, Temple U 48-. Room 101, 
Mitten Hall, Temple University, Phila: 
delphia 22 Pa 

THOMAS BEDDOE RICHARDS BD, BA 
BuU 37; dir Men’s Service Center 48-. 
22 Ericsson St Rochester NY 

JOHN HENRY ROOD BD, BA Hobart. 
C 36. grad st Corn U 39-40; p First Bap 
Ch 45-. 204 Cortland St Groton NY 

PAUL ROLLIN SHAUB BD, BA DU 37; 
assoc secy RI Bap State Conv 45-, 23 
Harwood St Cranston 10 RI 

PAUL ALFORD SHEPARD BD, BA FC 
37; p Meth Ch 51—. New Carlisle Ind 

ROBERT EARL SLAUGHTER BD, BA 
FC 37; p Trinity Bap June 51-. 1815 
Colfax Ave S, Minneapolis 5 Minn 

EDWARD CARYL STARR BD, BA CU 
33, BS in LS Col U 39; librn CTS; 
also curator and corr secy Amer: Bap 
Tlist Soc 48-, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester Pa 
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MARVIN EARL UTTER BD, grad st 
48-49, BA WJC 34, DD 47, EdM UR 
51; p First Bap Ch 51-. 17 Church St 
Cortland NY 

MANNING EUGENE VAN NOSTRAND 
Jr BD, BA UR 38, PhD Boston U 49; 
chairman Dept of Psych, State Teachers 
C 49-. 707 6th Ave S, Saint Cloud Minn 

GEORGE STICKNEY WILSON BD, BA 
Alfred U 36; chaplain (USA) 51-. Hq 
FEALOGFOR APO 323 Care Postmas- 
ter San Francisco Calif 


Walter Evans Kellison 37-38, BA Salem C 
37, BD St Lawrence U DS 42; Supt 
Universalist Ch of Maine 50-. 18 Page 
St Augusta Maine 

7David McKerricher 37-38, BS U Alberta 
36; (No information available. Ed) 

Ellen S Patman (Mrs. L. W.) Pettitt 38— 
39, BA UR 37; St John’s Rectory Hali- 


fax. Va 
1941 


KENNETH LYNDLE AMES BD, grad st 
48-49, BA SFC 37; chap USA 41-. 
Headquarters Japan Logistical Command 
Office, Office of the Chaplain APO 343 
c/o PM San Francisco Calif 

EARVEN ANDREW ANDERSEN BD, 
BA DU 38, grad st Crozer TS; p First 
Bap Ch Aug 52-—. 212 S Brainard St La 
Grange Ill 

DANIEL LIVINGSTONE APRA BD, 
BA OttU 37; p First Cong Ch 48-. PO 
Box 187 Lemon Grove Calif 

RUSSELL HAWLEY BISHOP BD, BA 
SyrU 38; p First Bap Ch 49-. 46 Cedar 
St Newton Centre Mass 

LEWIS GLENN BLACK BD, BA URich- 
mond, MA ColU 46; in bus 48—. Room 
1532, 60 E 42nd St New York NY 

WILLIAM GORDON CARTER BD, BA 
CU 38; p Gaines-Carlton Parish 52-. Rt 
#1 Albion NY 

GRAYCE HELEN COLVIN (Mrs, Alex- 
ander D.) DUNBAR BD, BA Western 
Reserve U 37, MA 38; administrative 
asst YMCA 51-. 1625 East Ave Roch- 
ester NY 

EDGAR GILLETTE ERB BD, BA C of 
Wooster 38, grad st UC 42, Albany (NY) 
State Tea C 46-47, Utica (NY) C 49-51; 
State parole officer 47-. 20 Meadow St 
Clinton NY 

FORREST BYRON FORDHAM BD, BA 
URedlands 38, STM Temple Sch of 
Theol; National dir Bap Youth Fellow- 
ship 50-. 1703 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
Pa 

WARD EDWARD GAGE BD, BA BuU 
38, MA 46; p First Bap Ch Feb 49-. 703 
Packer St Williamsport Pa 

ROBERT GRENFELL GORDON BD, 
BA DU 36, MA NYU 49; p First Bap 
Ch 51—. 29 New Hartford St, Wolcott 


NY 

ROBERT JAMIESON GRANT BD, BA 
LinC 38; in bus 48-. 
moor Ter Portland Ore 


7605 S W Broad- - 
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FRANK SCHULTE HALL BD, BA CU 
38, STM ANTS 49; p Berean Bap Ch 
47-, also chaplain VA Hospital Provi- 
dence 51-. 10 Chapel St Harrisville RI 

WILSON COLBY HAMMON BD, BA 
WJC 38; chaplain USAF Sept 46-. 
3800th Air University Wing Maxwell Air 
Force Base Ala 

CLIFFORD GEORGE HANSEN BD, BA 
EurekaC 32; secy Public Relations AB 
HMSoc 51-. 164 Fifth Ave New York 


10 } 

LOUIS GERALD HOVER BD, BA DU 
38, MA NY State Tea C (Albany) 51; 
dir of Guidance Public School 51-. Sun- 
set Rd RR #1 Castleton-on-Hudson NY 

JOHN NEIL HUBER BD, BA UTulsa 
38, DS UC 38-39; p Plymouth Cong Ch 
52—. 232 E Onondaga St Syracuse NY 

HARRY THOMAS JAMES BD, BA U 
Richmond 38; tea 46-. 716 Marshall 
Ave South Boston Va 

WILLIAM BINNEY KEY BD, BA WJC 
37, grad st Sch of Theol, U of South 
Sewanee (Tenn) 51; asst rector Christ 
Prot Epis Ch 50-. 318 E Fourth St 
Cincinnati O 

FREDERICK EUGENE MORSE BD, BA 
WJC 33, chaplain US Army 42-. Hq 
EUSAK Chaplains Section APO 301 c/o 
PM San Francisco Calif 

KERMIT ROBERT OLSEN BD, BA 
MacalC 38; p Third St Bap Ch 43-. 501 
Marjorie Ave Dayton O 

JOHN TALTON PARKER Jr BD, BA 
WJC 35; p First Bap Ch 50-. PO Box 
136 Emerson Iowa 


EVERETT LAWRENCE PERRY BD, 
BA UR 38, grad st UC 41-44; dir of 
Research and Survey, Dept of City and 
Indus Work Presby Bd of National Mis- 
sions 45-, 55 Spencer St, Mt Kisco NY 

ROLAND CHARLES PICKHARDT BD, 
BA WJC 38, grad st Pacific Sch of Rel 
50; chaplain US AF June 51-. 3575 
Pilot Training Wing Box 495 Vance Air 
Force Base Enid Okla 

WESLEY WELSHER PURKISS BD, BA 
UMich 37, grad st Whittier C (Calif) 
46-52; tea Sept 51— 14858 Disney Ave 
Norwalk Calif 

PARK TRUMAN RUSHFORD BD, BA 
WVaU 37; p New Bethel Bap Ch 50-. 
PO Box 102 Wanamaker Ind 

ROBERT AUGUST SCHADE BD, BA 
UR 38, grad st Boston U Sch of Theol 
45-46; p Westminster Unit Ch 51-. 125 
Adelaide Ave Providence RI 

CLAYTON FEAY SMITH BD, BA SFC 
37; minister Central Bap Ch 48-. 457 
Main St Hartford Conn 

ARTHUR JOSEPH STANLEY BD, BTh 
Northwestern C 36, BS U Ore 37; exec 
secy Council of Chs June 48-. 442 SE 
68th St Portland Ore 

JOHN ELLSWORTH STEVENSON BD, 
BA ColoC 38; grad st General TS NYC 
45; rector St Mark’s PE Ch Oct 52-, 
5785 Fairmount Ave San Diego 5 Calif 


1941 


NICHOLAS TITUS BD, BA DU 38; p 
Eastwood Bap Ch 45—. 160 Cresline Dr 
Syracuse NY 

WILLIAM CHARLES WALZER BD, 
BA UR 35, MA 37, PhD UC 44, grad 
st Syr U 50; Press Relations Editor, Bds 
of Missions, Presby Ch in USA 51-. 
156 Fifth Ave New York NY 

ROBERT McLEOD WELCH BD, BA 
West St Tea C (Mich) 36, MS 52; speech 
correctionist public schs 52-. Schawano 
Wisc 

ELLSWORTH E WHITE BD, BA Tay- 
lor U (Ind.) 37, Boston U Sch of Theol 
38-39; in bus 215 E Williams St Maumee 

Oo 


Jordan David Cole 39-40, BA Ott U 37, 
grad st Penn State C three summers, 
ANTS 51-52; p Federated Ch Aug 51-. 
183 Main St Franklin Mass 

Thomas Wilbert Cummins 38-40, BEd 
Eastern St Tea C (Ill.) 36, BerkBDS 40, 
ThM Iliff Sch of Theol 50; in bus 51-. 
Baptist Brotherhood House, 1220 Corona 
St Denver 18 Colo 

Sterling Otis Denman 38-39, BA and BS 
Ohio St U 38; Columbus O 

Louise Martha Hall (Mrs. Donald S.) 
Hobbs 38-40, BA Park C 38; 205 East 
Maple St Oberlin Kans 

Harry Evan Ownings Jr 38-40, BA URed- 
lands 38, BD Prot Epis TS (Cambridge 
Mass) 41; chaplain USN 43-. 3427 
Whittier St San Diego Calif 

Donald Merriman Peck 38-40, BA Syr U 
38; p Meth ch 47-. Geneseo NY 

Toshio Sadaie 38-40, BA Doshisha U MA 
OU Grad Sch Theol 40; Tsukisappu 
Sapporo-Shi Hokkaido Japan 

Lamont Luzerne Thompson BA SC 38; in 
bus. Care CBS-TV San Francisco, Calif 

Donald Trumbull 39-40, BA UnC 36 Aub 
TS 38-39, grad st GWU in Pub Adm; 
social worker, State of Maine 49-. Calais 


Me 
1942 


JAMES SCOTLAND Jr, grad st 40-42, BA 
C of Wooster (O) 37, BD Aub TS 40; 
p First Presby Ch Feb 52-. 26 Wash- 
ington St Wolcott NY 


EDWARD JOHN AESCHLIMAN BD, 
BA Lawrence C 14, Garrett Bib Inst 24— 
25; missy Bd of Missions and Ch Ex- 
tension, of the Meth Ch in China and 
(Mar 52-) Africa. Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, Africa 

LINCOLN GERALD ARCHER BD, BA 
Syr U 34, grad st 33-34, 36-37; p Spen- 
cer Ripley Meth Ch 49-. 1122 Culver Rd 
Rochester NY 

WILLARD J BARBER BD, BA SyrU 39; 
p Dryer Mem Meth Ch May 52-. 1110 
Court St, Utica NY 

RUSSELL BROWN BARBOUR BD, BA 
Ursinus C 41; p First Bap Ch July 47-. 
10 Condict Place Morristown NJ 
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ARTHUR EDWARD BASILE BD, BA 
W&L U 39, grad st Oberlin Sch of 
Theol; p First Bap Ch Oct 49-. 126 E 
Main St Norwalk O 

CHARLES WESLEY BLALOCK BD, BA 
Lincoln U 37, MSW Sch of Social Work, 
U Pa 49; exec dir Children’s Service Inc. 
1307 N 15th St Philadeplhia 21 Pa 

WILLIAM EDWARD BROOKS BD, BA 
U of Kans 38, MA Boston U 41, STM 
Harvard Div Sch 50; chaplain USN Dec 
42-. 1st Marines, 1st Marine Division 
Bldg 19 Apt 8 Komandorski Village 
Pleasanton Calif 

FRANCIS PAUL BURR BD, BA DrU 
39; p Community Cong Ch Dec 47-. 
552 North 10th St, New Hyde Park NY 

JOHN JUNIOR CLAYTON BD, PhB 
Carroll C 39, grad st Eastman Sch of 
Music (Rochester), grad st U Wisc, NY 
U, U Mo; Presby stud p (U Mo, Ste- 
phens C, Christian-C) Sept 45-. 100 Hitt 
St Columbia Mo 

ANTHONY COLLEA BD, BA CU 39, 
grad st Harvard Div Sch; p Federal Hill 
Bap Ch Dec 45—. 219 Althea St Provi- 
dence RI 

GUILLERMO COTTO-THORNER BD, 
BA Univ Porto Rico 39, MA U of Conn 
49, grad st ColU; instructor U of Texas 
51-. PO Box 1631 University Station 
Austin Texas 

DONALD GILBERT CREECH BD, BA 
AmericanU 39; p First Cong Ch Sept 
42-. Spencerport NY 

LeROY JUDSON DAY BD, BA UMinn 
39, MA U of Wis 44, PhD 51; p Alexan- 
dria Bap Ch and instructor DU June 51-. 
Alexandria O 

HOWARD RYDER FOYE BD, BA Wes- 
leyan U 38; p Presby Ch Jan 47—. 496 
Broadway Saratoga Springs NY 

CLIFFORD ELMORE FROST BD, BA 
U of Buffalo 38; p Emmanuel Meth Ch 
June 51-. 925 Joseph Ave Rochester NY 

ROBERT GEORGE GORDON BD, BA 
DU 39, MA ColU, grad st Col U; asst 
dean of Student Life U of Texas 48-. 
Austin Texas 

WINTON HAROLD HALSTED BD, BA 
Houghton C 37, Drew TS 27-28, Alfred 
C TS 1 sem 39-40, grad st Boston U Sch 
of Theol 47; p First Meth Ch 50-. 
Sandy Creek NY 

VLADIMIR EUGENE HARTMAN BD, 
BA Okla Bap Univ 37, MA Drew Theol 
S 44, grad st U of NC; chairman Dept 
of Rural Ch, Bible C of Mo 49-. Bible 
College, Columbia Mo 

HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB Jr BD, 
BA SouthwesternC 39, grad st HU 42- 
45; asst prof Phil of Religion CRDS 45-. 
1100 South Goodman St Rochester NY 

(See The Faculty) 

LeROY WILSON KILGORE BD, BA 
CU 39, fellow YU 44; p First Presby Ch 
Feb 43-. 136 Capitol Ave Hartford Conn 


» 


DONALD ORVILLE LEGG BD, BA Dr 
U 37, DS UC 38-39; co-p W Bluff 
Christian Ch, and chap also instr in Rel, 
Bradley U Sept 46-. 136 S Eleanor PI, 
Peoria 5 Ill 

GORDON WARREN LOOMIS BD, BA 
Houghton C 36; p Spencer Meth Ch 51-. 
385 Canisteo St Hornell NY 

RITCHARD EUGENE LYON BD, BA 
LinC 39, grad st Rochester State Hos- 
pital; p Price Hill Bap Ch 43-. 4431 
Glenway Ave Cincinnati 5 O 

MERTON BANFORD McKENDRY BD, 
BA CornC 39; p First Cong Ch 48-. 
407 W 15th St Glencoe Minn 

GEORGE DOUGLAS MANSON BD, BS 
Lehigh U 35; p First Bap Ch 45-. Brock- 
port NY 

HERMAN BRYCE MURDOCK BD, BS 
Mansfield St Tea C 38, grad st Penn 
State C 51; p Resurrection Lutheran Ch, 
Daytona Beach 51-. Box 39 Bunnell Fla 

JOSEPH O’BRIEN BD, BA Georgetown 
C 38, MA Duke U 49; Prot Epis chap- 
lain Duke U 5i-. Box 4844 Duke Uni- 
versity Station Durham NC 

HARLEY EDWARD PATTERSON BD, 
BA Texas Christian C 35, grad st North- 
western U, Iliff Sch of Theol; p United 
Church of Oak Ridge July 51-. PO Box 
522 Oak Ridge Tenn 

HARLEIGH MOOD ROSENBERGER 
BD, BA Bluffton C 41; p First Bap Ch 
45—. 189 Genesee St Lockport NY 

FRANCIS MARTIN RULAND BD, BA 
Syr U 39, UTS 39-40, Meadville TS, 
UC; leave of absence; 36 River St, Sid- 
ney, NY 

CHARLES PAUL SANTA BD, AB WJC 
39, grad st ANTS one year; p Com- 
munity Cong Ch Oct 44-. 127 E Cleve- 
land Rd South Bend 17, Ind 


*MILO CAMERON SAWYER BA LinC 
39; d Toledo O Nov 27 49 


CHARLES HENRY SCHMITZ BD, BA 
Municipal U (Omaha) 39; educ dir 
Broadcasting and Film Com National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in NA 
Feb 51—. 22 Fifth Ave New York 10 NY 


JOHN ROBERT SCHROEDER BD, BA 
SyrU 39, grad st UC, ColU, Union TS; 
p Union Evangelical Ch Mar 51-. 99-37 
42nd Ave Corona NY 


SIDNEY HERBERT SHEARS BA SyrU 
37, grad st ColU 49-50; chaplain USN 
May 42—. US Midway CUB 41 c/o Fleet 
Post Office New York NY 

HARLAN WINFRED STENGER BD, BS 
UDenver 37; p Immanuel Bap Ch Dec 
48—. 1100 Hubbard St Detroit Mich 

GORDON MELBY TORGERSEN BD, 
BA MacalC 38; p First Bap Ch Oct 
51-. 111 Park Ave Worcester Mass 

VINCENT BRISBIN WAYLAND BD, 
BA BuU 34, grad st OU Sch of Theol 


51-. Warner NH 
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43-44, U Pitt 48-49; p Ch of Christ Jan ~ 


1943 


DAVID EDWARD WITHERIDGE BSE 
U Mich, MA UC; exec secy Greater 
Minneapolis Council of Chs Mar 51-. 
122 W Franklin Ave Minneapolis 4 Minn 


Mary Louise (Mrs. Earven A.) Andersen 
40-41, BA DU 38; 212 S Brainard St 
La Grange IIl 

+Ralph McPherson Ennis 39-41, BA LinC 
39; (No information available. Ed) 

Elva Emeline (Mrs. Clifford G.) Hansen 
38-40, BA Eureka C 32; 33 Margaret 
Court, Dumont NJ 

Charles Ashburn Lampman 39-41, BA 
PennC 38; p Friends Ch 51-. Box 19 
Amboy Ind 

W Heber O’Hara 39-42, BA Defiance C 
27; p Cong-Christian ch. Strongsville O 

Esmah Alice Orcutt 39-40, BA DU 35, MA 
U Mich 39; pub sch tea. Lumberport W 
Va 

Virginia Phair (Mrs. Ronald R.) Reed 39-— 
40, BS Keuka C 38; 535 Yale Av Fresno 
Calif 

Ernest John Troutner 39-40, BA U Red- 
lands 39, BD Boston U Sch of Theol 42, 
STM Pacific Sch of Rel (Berkeley) 43; 
p First Meth Ch June 48-. 1715 Garden 
Ay Redding Calit 


1943 


GLENN VICTOR ALTY BD, BA Alfred 
U 40; p Christ Meth Ch Aug 49-. 320 
Saratoga Rd Snyder (Buffalo 21) NY 

SOREN HENRY ANDRESEN BD, BA 
Houghton C 39, grad st New Sch for Soc 
Research (New York) Dec 44-; chaplain 
USN Dec 44-. 191 Maeder Ave Mer- 
cick, ET NY 

LOYDE O. AUKERMAN BD, PhB U 
Wisc 42; v pres and dir Public Relations 
WFC 52-. Old Town Rd Winston- 
Salem NC 

WALLACE VERNON AULT BD, BA 
DU 40, MA UC 47; p First Cong Ch 
Aug 50-. 2442 West York St Blue 
Island Ill 

WENDELL LLOYD BAILEY BD, BA 
CU 40, grad st HU 43-46; chaplain USA 
Oct 1266 Chili Ave Rochester 11 
NY 

ROYAL VALENTINE BAUSER BD, BA 
Brooklyn C 37; p Emerson Cong Ch 
49-. 7614 Grand Ave So, Minneapolis 
23 Minn 

ERWIN DAVID BENNETT BD, BA 
Asbury C 31, Boston U Sch Theol 37- 
38; chaplain USN June 48-. US Marine 
Barracks, Oceanside, Calif (1952) Per- 
manent address; 714 Cooper St Water- 
town NY 

LEWIS MILO BLACKMER BD, BA 
Alfred U 40; p First Bap Ch Novy 52-. 
315 Washington St Keene NH 

LEWIS MILLS BREHAUT BD, BA CU 
40; p Emmanuel Bap Ch 52-. 209 Hope 
St Ridgewood NJ 


52-. 


1943 


MARION EDWARD CLARK BD, BA 
C of Wooster (Ohio); assoc secy and 
dir Christian Educ, Bap State Conv Dec 
50-. 455 Main St Hartford 3 Conn 

GORDON SPENCER DEER BD, BA DU 
40; p First Bap Ch 49-. 36 Oak St 
Southington Conn 

MOSES NATHANIEL DELANEY BD, 
BA Morehouse C 40, MA Drew TS 50; 
actg chm Division of Phil and Rel Jan 
50-. Box 5 Shaw University, Raleigh 
NC 

CHARLES POINTON DEVEREAUX 
BD, BA UOre 40, M Soc Welfare 48; 
psychiatric social worker June 48-. 41 
Meeker Ct So. Richmond Calif 

DANIEL WEBSTER FOWLER BD, BA 
U Richmond 40; asst p First Presby 
Ch May 50-. 1418 Longfellow Ave, 
South Bend Ind 

GORDON ARTHUR GILBERT BD, BA 
WIC 40, grad st YU; p Bap Ch of the 
Evangel Oct 49-. 517 S Narberth Av 
Merion Pa 

JEAN BURKS (Mrs Gordon A) GIL- 
BERT BD, BA WJC 39, MRE Woman’s 
Missy Un Tr Sc (Louisville) 41; 517 S 
Narberth Av Merion Pa 

TRACY GREER GIPSON BD, BA LinC 
39, MA Berkeley Bap Div Sch 46; missy 
ABFMSoc 46-. American Baptist Mis- 
sion, Cumbum Kurnool Dist. South 
India (Furlough address 52-53—1021 N 
23rd St Boise Ida 

ROBERT THEODORE HANDY BD, 
BA BU 40, PhD UC 49; asst prof of 
Ch History, UTS 51-—. Union Theological 
Seminary, Broadway at 120th St New 
York 27 NY 

ARTHUR GEORGE HEATH BD, BA 
UCal 40, grad st Berkeley Bap DS 47; 
p Miles City Bap Ch Aug 51— 914 
Palmer St Miles City Mont 

ROBERT DUANE HOTELLING BD, 
BA KalC. 39, grad st UMich; p First 
Bap Ch May 47-. 314 W Nelson St 
Midland Mich 

ROBERT MARION HUTCHINGS BD, 
BA FC 40; p First Bap Ch Apr 52-—. 501 
Lawrence Ave Girard O 

FRANKLIN BISHOP LAUNDRY BD, 
BA Alfred U 40; p Seneca Meth Ch 
June 52-. 155 Thorndyke Road Roch- 
ester 17 NY . 


FLORIAN LEO LEWNO BD, Mont St C 
24-25, Intern Bap Sem (N.J.) 31, MA 
U of Warsaw (Poland) 36, Swiatowy 
Zwiazek Polakow 2 yrs; p Federated 
ch Oct 50-. Victor Mont 

ALBERT MARION McCARTNEY BD, 
BA CU 40; p First Baptist Ch Mar 50-. 
441 Fern St, W Hartford Conn 

PAUL OTTO MADSEN BD, BA WJC 


40; p First Bap Ch Jan 50-. Boulder 
Colo 


JACK RICKS NOFFSINGER BD, BA 
URichmond 40; p First Bap Ch Sept 
S1-. 727 N E Sth Ave Gainesville Fla 
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ISAIAH PRINCE POGUE BD, BS 
Johnson C Smith U 36, BD 303 Dp 
St Mark’s Presby Ch April 51-—. 10309 
Garfield Ave Cleveland 8 O 

LEWIS HARVEY SCOTT BD, BS CornU 
40; p Unadilla Friends Ch Mar 51-. 
RD 1 Unadilla NY 

ROGER HOLDSWORTH SHARPE BD, 
BS Case Sch Applied Sci 40, grad st 
UMich 45-49; p First Bap Ch Sept 49-. 
461 W 31st St Erie Pa 

ROBERT FRANKLIN SPENCER BD, 
BA BaC 40, grad st William Alanson 
White Inst of. Psychiatry; p First Bap 
Ch 48-. 301 Pleasant St Bennington Vt 

*ROBERT ADES VICK BD, BA DU 40; 
d near Hankow, China, Jan 30 47 


Beryl Louis Burr 40-41 BA OU 39, BD 
Berkeley DS 43; chaplain USN July 
50-. USNS “General Stuart Heintzel- 
man”, FPO New York NY 

Truman Mathews Jolley 41-42, BA U Red- 
lands 38, BD Princeton TS 44; p First 
rake ik ch 232 Rideout Way, Marysville 

ali 


1944 

ELIE MAYNARD ADAMS BD, BA, U 
Richmond 41, MA 44, MA HU 47, PhD 
48; asst prof of Philosophy, U NC Sep 
48-. PO Box 1135 Chapel Hill NC 

JAMES ROY ALBANY BD, BA Hough- 
ton C 41; in bus 50— 1229 Hird Ave 
Lakewood 7 O 

ROBERT PIERSOL BELL BD, BA 
Marietta C 39; p Huntington Cong Ch 
Jan 49-. RD 2 Shelton Conn 

JAMES ROLLAND BENNETT BD, BA 
Miami U 40, grad st SyrU 48; p Asbury 
Meth Ch June 51-, 204 Center St Sol- 
vay NY 

WILLIAM FALL BURTON BD, BA UR 
40; p Adams Village Bap Ch June 48-. 
6 Prospect St Adams NY 

HUGH BARRETT CHITTENDEN BD, 
BA DU 41, grad st Boston U 51; p 
First Bap Ch and chaplain of OttU May 
47-. 410 S Hickory St Ottawa Kans 

CARL RUDOLPH DAHLEN BD, BA 
Augustana C 38, grad st General TS 
(NY) 49-50; vicar St James Prot Epis 
Ch (Marion), St Mark’s PE Ch (W. 
Frankfort) and St Paul’s PE Ch (Zeig- 
ler) July 50-. 416 N Benton Rd West 
Frankfort Ill 

KENNETH STANLEY DANNEN- 
HAUER BD, BA BuU 41; p Spring 
Green Memorial Ch 51-. 52 Shippen 
Ave, Warwick, Spring Green 5 RI 

GAETANO THOMAS FATTARUSO BD, 
BA URichmond 41, grad st U of Wash; 
p First Bap Ch and st p U of SD Dec 
51-. Vermillion SD 

PEARL EVELYN KING (Mrs. G. 


Thomas) FATTARUSO BD, BA U Ore 
41. Vermillion SD 
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+FORREST FRANK FREEMAN BD, BA 
Greenville C (Ill) 35; (No information 
available. Ed) 

ALBERT HOLLIS KINGSLEY BD, BA 
UR 40; in bus Sept 51-. 176 Lattimore 
Rd Rochester 20 NY 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN KUECHMAN 
BD, BA U of Iowa 41, grad st 44-45; 
p First Presby Ch Feb 51-. PO Box 141 
Burns Wyo 

NORMAN LAWTON BD, BA SyrU 41; 
p Port Dickinson Comm Bap Ch 47-. 1 
Church St Binghamton NY 

THEODORE MERRILL LEACH BD, 
BA Capital U 41; p Shelby Ch 52~. RD 
#2 West Scott Rd Medina NY 

JOSEPH DANIEL LEWIEN RBI, BA 
Hastings C 37; asst p Park Central 
Presby Ch June 51-. 149 Rigi Ave 
Syracuse NY 

FLOYD MASSEY, Jr BD, BA Johnson C 
Smith U 36; p Pilgrim Bap Ch 44-. 
719 St Anthony Ave St Paul Minn 

ROBERT GEORGE MIDDLETON BD, 
BA CU 41, p First Bap Ch May 49-. 
44 Linden Ave Haddonfield NJ 

DONALD LEE MOODY BD, BS Mans- 
field St Tea C 39; p S Onondaga Meth 
Ch June 49—. R.D. #1, Nedrow NY 

JOHN VANLANDINGHAM MOORE 
BD, BA Stanford U 41, grad st Berkeley 
Bap DS 42-43, C of Pacific 50-51; p 
Asbury Meth Ch Sep 52—. 1171 B St 
Hayward Calif 

JAMES RANDOLPH MORRISON BD, 
BTh Gordon C 37, Harvard DS 37-41; 
in bus. 887 Columbia Dr Decatur Ga 

STANLEY NELSON BD, BA WJC 40, 
grad st Union TS 43; chaplain USN Oct 
50-. MCAS (Marine Corps) Quantico 
Va 

JOHN ROBERT NEUBERT BD, BA DU 
41; p Central Park Bap Ch Apr 49-. 
115 Woodward Ave Buffalo 14 NY 

ROBERT CHARLES NEWELL BD, BA 
Hastings C 40; p Church of the Master 
44—. 2517 Greenvale Rd Cleveland 21 O 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER NIXON, Jr 
BD, BA FurU 41; in bus 51-. 700 Lin- 
coln-Alliance Bank Bldg Rochester NY 

HARRISON ORLAND PAYNE BD, BA 
Alderson-Broaddus C 41; p First Bap 
Ch May 52-. Clarksburg Street, Man- 
nington W Va 


CHARLES MARQUIS POMEROY BD, 
BA Georgetown C 41; p First Bap Ch 
Jan 52-. 22 S 22nd St Newark O 

JOSEPH WILLIAM SCHOBER BD, BS 
in Econ Albright C 30, p Bethany 
Evang-UB Ch May 50-. 40 E Cherry 
St Palmyra Pa 4 

CARLYLE FRANKLIN SMITH BD, 
BA Houghton C 39; p Honeoye Falls 
and Ionia Meth Chs 48-. 390 Ontario 
St Honeoye Falls NY ‘ 

BENON STEPHEN TOPALIAN BD, BA 
Colby C 41; rector Grace Prot Epis Ch 
Feb 52-. 126 W Walnut St Galion O 
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1945 


ROBERT WALLACE TOWNER BD, BA 
Hamilton C 41, grad st Union TS 51; p 
United Bap Ch 52-— 336 College St 
Lewiston Me 

JAMES MADDUX WEBB BD, BA CU 
41; p First Bap Ch 51-. 1208 Second 
Ave SE, Cedar Rapids Iowa 

JACKSON BURTON WILCOX BD, BA 
URedlands 40, Berk BapDS 40 Bethel C 
49; p First Bap Ch Sep 52-. 2nd and G 
Sts Aberdeen Washn 


Eleanor Andem 41-43, BA Mich St C 39, 
MA U Mich 40; in bus. 47 Main St 
W, Rochester NY 

Horace delPozzo BA Tufts C 41, BD UTS 
44; p First Presby Ch 49-. Box 130 
Waddington NY 


1945 
(Graduated August 1944) 

LeROY BANKS ALLEN BD, BS Blue- 
field St Tea C 38, MA Atlanta U 47, 
PhD UC 52; prof Bluefield St Tea C, 
and p Bap Ch 47—. 318 Church St Blue- 
field W Va 

ROBERT PERRY BARTLETT BD, BA 
Marietta C34, grad st. UPitt 40; p 
Asylum Ave Bap Ch 51-. 868 Asylum 
Ave Hartford Conn 

HARRY ANDREW SAGAR BD, BA 
Wheaton C 39; p First Meth Ch 50— 
205 Redington Ave Troy Pa 

LLOYD NILES WHYTE BD, BA Univ 
of Miami 41, SBTS 41; p Shenandoah 
Bap ch Noy 44-. 1100 Elrado St. Coral 
Gables Fla : 


(Graduated January 1945) 


LYLE ALLEN ANDERSON BD, BA 
KalC 42; chaplain Norristown State 
Hospital Sept 50-. 225 Liberty Ave 
Norristown Pa 

ALFRED BOWEN BAUER BD, BA 
Houghton C 41; p First Presby Ch 45-. 
52 Bell St Weedsport NY 

LEE JAMES BEYNON Jr BD, BA FC 
41; p First Bap Ch Sept 51-. 43 Wash- 
ington St Saratoga Springs NY 

JAMES COLLEA BD, BA CU 42; assoc 
p North Presby Ch Sept 49-. 314 Irvine 
Place Elmira NY 

ARWAYNE ADONIRAM DEXTER BD, 
BA WJC 42, grad st ColU; p First Bap 
Ch Dec 51-. 27 South St Union City 
Pa 

CHARLES THOMAS EPPS BD, BA 
Morehouse C 42, grad st ColU; p Gospel 
Temple Bap Ch May 47-. 1391 Adelaide 
St. Memphis Tenn 

PAUL PLUMMER HAGEN BD, BA 
WJC 42; p Brick Presby Ch July 47-. 
47 Grove St Perry NY 

FRANCIS KULP HAUSEMAN BD, BA 
Ursinus C 42; p First Bap Ch Sept 50-. 
Loveland Colo 


1945 


BYON WALTER KINLAW BD, BA 
WFC 42; p First Bap Ch 50-. 1605 
E Kenmore Pl Milwaukee 11 Wisc 

HUGH FRANKLIN MILLER BD, BA 
FC 41, grad st USCal Sch of Rel; minis- 
ter of Educ First Bap Ch Nov 48-. 
1882 N Los Robles Ave Pasadena 6 Calif 

HAROLD LaDOIT PATTON BD, BA 
UMich 40, OC Sch Theol 40-43; p 
Wesley Meth Ch Sep 52-. 1924 Cass St 
La Crosse Wisc 

WILLIAM RICKEL BD BA, HU 34; dir 


Inst for Rankian Psychoanalysis, Inc 
Sept 48-. 1062 Harvard Blvd Dayton 
6 O 


WILLIAM HENRY ROBINSON BD, 
BA Hillsdale C 42; p Community Ch 
Oct 48-. 820 Union St Racine Wis 

ALFRED SCIPIONE Jr BD, BA DU 37; 
assoc p and dir of Student Work First 
Bap Ch Aug 50-. Broadway at Waugh 
St Columbia Mo 

LAURENCE AUGUSTUS WILLIAMS 
BD, BA Upsala C 42; writer. Thetford 
Vt 

ARTHUR KING WISE BD, BA FC 42; 
p First Bap Ch Nov 49-. 100 Maple St 
Glens Falls NY 


(Graduated May 1945) 


PAUL MITCHELL BARKER BD, BA 
Wittenburg C 33, grad st Berlin U 
(Germany) 33, Tubingen U 34, MS Kans 
St Tea C 40, HU 52; prof of Sociology, 
Gorham St C 50— W Buxton Me. 

ROBERT ADNA DELORME BD, BS 
UR 40; p Trinity Meth Ch June 45-, 
917 Washington St Olean NY 

HERBERT CONDIT HALL BD, BA DU 
23; p Michigan Ave Bap Ch Sept 46-. 
2917 Wynes St Saginaw Mich 

LEONARD RUSSELL HALL BD, BA 
William Penn C 39; general secy and 
editor Bd of Christian Educ, Five Years 
Meeting of Friends Aug 50-. 101 South 
8th St Richmond Ind 


JAMES EDWARD HARVEY BD, BA 
Alderson-Broaddus C 42; p First Bap 
Ch Feb 49-. 132 E Second St Weston 
W Va 


EARNEST LELAND HIGGINBOTHAM 
BD, BA URichmond 42, grad st St 
Elizabeths Hosp 45, U of Cincinnati 50, 
Western Reserve 51; asst p First Bap 
Ch 45-. 111 W Monument Ave Dayton 
O 


CHARLES WILLARD KRAUSE BD, BA 
U Richmond 42; dir Audio-Visual Aids 
dept Bd of Christian Educ, Presby Ch in 
US Mar 52-. 6929 Dartmouth Ave Rich- 
mond 26 Va 

ROBERT JACKSON KUECHMANN 
BD, BA U Iowa 41; exec dir Denver 
Christian Center Nov 51-. 929 29th 
St Denver Colo 

DAVID ALLISON LEACH BD, BA 
Capital U 42; p First Bap Ch Aug 50-. 
322 Liberty St Penn Yan NY 
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ORVAL PRESTON McBRIDE BD, BEd 
Southern Ill] Normal U 42, grad st 
CornU 51; p Groton Community Parish 
Dec. 49-. Groton NY 

ALLAN McGAW BD, BA Mount Union 
C 43; p First English Bap Ch Sept 48-. 
140 State St Nanticoke Pa 

ROBERT ARTHUR MOORE BD, BA 
Alderson-Broaddus C 42; p First Bap 
Ch 45-. 1002 Jackson Ave Parkers- 
burg W Va 

DOUGLAS WARD PASSAGE BD, BA 
BuU 43, STM Bost U Sch of Theol 47, 
grad st 50-51; p Fed Ch July 52-. West 
Winfield NY 


SIDNEY WARD ROBINSON BD, BA 
Alderson-Broaddus C 43; p First Bap 
Ch 48-. 741 5th St New Martinsville 
W Va 


CHARLES BELDING SANFORD BD, 
BA SyrU 42; minister Wilmington, S 
Newfane and W Dover Bap chs 46-. 
Box 84 Wilmington Vt 


LOURINDA MARIAN RHOADES (Mrs. 
Chas. B.) SANFORD BD, BS U Wisc 
40, MA 47; minister Wilmington, S New- 
fane and W Dover 46-. Box 84 Wil- 
mington Vt 

JOHN BUNYAN SPENCER BD, BA FC 
40, MA Indiana U 42, grad st CTS 50-3; 
p Morocco Bap Ch 50-. 5757 University 
Ave Chicago 37 Ill 

LESTER JACKSON START BD, BA 
Hamilton C 41, MA Haverford C 42; 
chairman Dept of Philosophy Utica C 
of Syr U 46-. Box 14 Vernon Center 
NY 

CHARLES LANGWORTHY WALLIS 
BD, BA U Redlands 42, MA UR 45; 
prof of English Keuka C 45-, also p 
Keuka Park Bap Ch 46-. Keuka Park 
NY 

HARRISON EDWARD WILLIAMS Jr 
BD, BA Syr U 42, grad st UR 47-49; 
p Bap Ch Sep 49-. 1542 Sunview Rd 
Lyndhurst (Cleveland) 24 O 


Dorothy Arlene Nelson (Mrs. David A.) 
Leach 42-43, BS Oshkosh State Tea C 
40; 322 Liberty St Penn Yan NY 

Louise (Mrs. Jack) Noffsinger 42-43, BA 
Roanoke C 42; 727 N.E. Fifth Ave 
Gainesville Fla 


1946 


(Graduated August 1945) 
HOMER EUGENE COLE BD, BS Mans- 
field St Tea C 41; p First Meth Ch 
June 48-. 80 Friendship St Bolivar NY 
ALBERT ARTHUR DICKSON BD, BA 
DU 43, grad st UTS 46; p First Bap 


Ch Jan 51-. 307 Lawrence Ave High- 
land Park NJ 
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JOHN ELBERT DONOVAN BD, BA 
DU 43; p Fed Ch Oct 52-. Westport NY 

JAMES ROMEO HOLLOWAY BD, BA 
Morehouse C 43, dir of Missions, Meck- 
lenburg Inter-Racial Com 1916 
Patton Ave Charlotte NC 

*GEORGE MARTIN HUNTER BA FurU 
ce Hartford TS; d Orlando Fla Aug 13 

GEORGE ARTHUR JOHNSON BD, BA 
OC 43, PhD UC June 48; p First Presby 
Ch Nov 49 218 W Rensselaer St 
Bucyrus O 

ALLEN GRANT MacKENZIE BD, BA 
Sir George William C 43; grad st McM 
U; p Erskine Presby Ch June 51. 2 
Beulah Ave Hamilton Ont 

FORREST PLATT REYNOLDS BD, BA 
Houghton C 42, p Andrews Meth Ch 
June 52—. 211 McGraw Ave Grafton 
W Va : 

JOHN CHARLES ZUBER BD, BA 
URichmond 43, grad st BU; p Meshan- 
ticut Park Bap Ch Jan 46-. 43 Butler 
St Cranston 9 RI 


52-. 


(Graduated November 1945) 


RUSSELL JAMES BECKER BD, grad 
sch 46-49, BA KalC 44, PhD UC 50; 
asst prof of Psychology, and dean of men 
Sept 52-—. Kalamazoo College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich 

WARD DONALD HOUSSER BD, BA 
St Lawrence U 43; p Meth Ch 36-. 40 
East St Nunda NY 

LAWRENCE HARM JANSSEN BA U 
Wis 43; p First Bap Ch Apr 49-. War- 
rens Wis 

JOHN JOSEPH WILKES BD, BA WJC 
42; p Euclid Ave Bap Ch May 50-. 
1926 E 18th St Cleveland 15 O 


(Graduated February 1946) 


CARL JOHN BEHARKA BD, BA Ge- 
neva C 41; p First Meth Ch 50-. 648 
Grant Ave El Cajon Calif 

WILLIAM BRUFFIE CONNOR BD, BA 
URichmond 43, grad st UC 49-51; tea 
Excel Ala Sept 51-. Monroeville Ala 

DOROTHY PIPER (Mrs. Robert) 
KUECHMANN BD, BA U Wis 42; 
929 29th St Denver Colo 

JAMES RIDER ROY BD, BA U Pitt 
43; p Canal Point Meth Ch Sept 51-. 
Canal Point Fla 


(Graduated May 1946) 


KALMAN DALE ARCHIBALD BD, BA 
DU 33, MA Ohio St U 34; prof of 
Biology, DU, 48-. RD 2, Box 174, 
Granville O 

EDWIN LEON BROWN BD, BA 
U 43; p First Bap Ch Sept 49-. 
Central St Horton Kans 

IRVING KARL BRUHN BD, BA Minot 
(ND) St Tea C 44; grad st UC 51; p 
Oak Park Ave Bap Ch Dec 49-. 6732 
31st St Berwyn Ill 


Baylor 
1121 


ot 


1946 


EUGENE ROBERT CHABLE BD, BA 
Fenn € 44) MA UR 48 grad st 
ColU 51-. 434 W 120th St New York 
274 N Yi 

BRUCE ST. CLAIR DEAN BD, BA UR 
43; p Cong Ch 50— 302 E Pleasant St 
Maquoketa Iowa 

STANLEY MERLYN DODGSON BD, 
BA WJC 44; p First Bap Ch Jan 49-. 
307 S Seventh St Mitchell Ind 

FRANCIS FIELD FISHER BD, BA 
Western Washington C of Ed 43; grad 
st William Alanson White Inst of 
Psychiatry, and editorial work for M&M 
Bd Sept 51-. 185 E 3rd St Apt 4-F 
New York NY 

PAUL FREDERICK HASEL BD, BA 
RE 43 p ‘First Bap Chey May 5Si-. 
Box 286 6th and Pine, Hughson Calif 

DAVID JACOB HEIM II BD, BA Sus- 
quehanna U 44; p First Bap Ch 48-. 
629 Seventh St Huntingdon Pa 

GEORGE EDGAR HOOP BD, BA Alder- 
son-Broaddus C 43, chaplain US Air 
Force Mar 49—. 131 E Miller St Newark 
NY 

WARREN LEWIS HOWELL BD, BA 
DU 43, grad st UTS 46-51; asst rector 
St Paul’s Prot Epise Ch Englewood, NJ 
Sep 52—. 1402 Bergen Blvd Fort Lee 
NJ 

RICHARD NORMAN HUGHES BD, BS 
Ohio St U 42; exec secy Bay Co Council 
of Chs Oct 48-. 903 Center Ave Bay 
City Mich 

ISAAC NOBUO IGARASHI BD, BS 
Temple U 44; p First Bap Ch and exec 
dir Weirton Christian Center Oct. 50-. 
128 Ave D, Weirton W Va 

ROBERT ROSS JOHNSON BD, BA 
Whitworth C (Washn.) 43; p Nazarene 
Cong Ch 52-. 506 McDonough St., 
Brooklyn 33 NY 

ROBERT FRANKLIN LESTER BD, BA 
CU 44; p Brighton Comm Bap Ch Oct 
52-. Wrexhal Ct and Strodel Blvd, Bui- 
falo NY 

FREDERICK STANLEY LUSBY BD, 
grad sch at UC 46-47, fellow 49-—; 1170 
East 61st St Chicago 37 IIl 

ROBERT MELVIN MURPHY BD, BA 
UR 42, grad st UC 46-47, fellow 47-49, 
‘PhD 52; assoc prof of Philosophy and 
Religion, West Liberty St C Sept 51-. 
43 Acosta Ave Elm Grove W Va 

ELMO PASCALE BD, BA BuU 44, MA 
NYU 52; p Calvary Bap Ch 49-. 310 
39th St Union City NJ 

MELVIN ROMINE PHILLIPS BD, BA 
Alderson-Broaddus C 44; p First Bap 
Ch Oct 50-. 137 W Broadway Shelby- 
ville Ind 

FLOYD BRADLEY SOVEREIGN BD, 
BA Houghton C 42, Evang TS 42-44; 

_ missy Bd of FM of the Presby Ch 47-. 

* Caixa Postal 98, Rio do Sul, Santa 
Catarina, Brazil SA 


1946 


ROBERT WARREN SPIKE BD, BA DU 
44, grad st ColU; p Judson Memorial 
Bap Ch 46-. 55 Washington Sq S, New 
York 12 NY 

ELMER STONE WEST Jr BD, BA 
URichmond 43, grad st UC; p Glen 
Allen Bap Ch Sept 47-. Glen Allen Va 


Annajean Richards (Mrs. Lyle A.) Ander- 
son 43-44, BS West Mich St C 42; 225 
Liberty Ave Norristown Pa 

Anthoni Gerasim Radywoniuk 43-44, BA 
WJC 43, BD Eastern Bap TS 45; p 
First Russian Bap Ch Sep 44— 507 S 
Orange Ave Newark NJ 


1947 


RUSSELL JOHNS CLAIR BD, BA 
Trinity C 44, Springfield C; p_ First 
Cong Ch Jan 51-. 109 Church St Groton 
NY 


CHARLES NELSON FORSBERG BD, 
BS U Wis 44; p Old Stonington Bap Ch 
Nov 49-. Stonington Ill 

MARGARET LOUISE FRERICHS BD, 
BA Lin C 44, Berkeley Bap DS 44-45; 
administrative asst, Field Work Dept, 
C-RDS Sept 52-. 1100 S Goodman St 
Rochester 20 NY 

JESSE MURRAY GAY BD, BA Tufts C 
41, grad st La Verne C; dir Recreation 
and Secy of Chamber of Commerce June 
51-. 2053 Fourth St La Verne Calif 

FRANKLIN A HIJIKATA BD, BA U of 
Buffalo 45, grad st Presby Inst of In- 
dustrial Relations 47, Western Reserve 
U 49-; asst p Hough Ave Evang and 
Ref Ch, and minister Nisei Christian 
Fellowship 48-. 2557 St Olga St, Suite 
H Cleveland 13 O 

RODERICK ROBERT ISMAY BD, BA 
SyrU 44; p First Meth Ch July 52-. 
39 Greenwood St Canisteo NY 


CARL ALBERT JONES Jr BD, BA BuU © 


45; p First Bap Ch Dec 48-. 214 Chase 
St Kane Pa 

HOWARD ELISHA MAY Jr BD, BA U 
of Toledo 41; p Bap Ch, and missy 
ABHMSoc in Hospital July 50-. Cor- 
dova Alaska 

GEORGE HOWARD MUNGER Jr BD, 
BS U Wis; p Busti Fed Ch Feb 49-. 
RD 4 Jamestown NY 

PHILLIP CARPENTER PHILBROOK 
BD, BA CU 45; p Meadowbrook Bap Ch 
Sept 49-. 310 E 31st St Anderson In- 
diana 

NORMAN H PUSEY BD, BA Houghton 
C 44; p Salem and Zion Evang United 
Brethren Chs at Beaver Falls and Naum- 
burg NY 47-. Beaver Falls NY 


William Barnard Gordon 45-46, BS NY 
State C of Agriculture 39; Prot chaplain 
George Junior Republic Sept 47-. 508 
Dryden Rd Ithaca NY 

John Arthur Phillips 44-45, BA UR 44, 
grad st U of Calif 48-49; State Parole 
Officer (Adult Authority) 51-. 1740 
Webster Ave Fresno 1 Calif 
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1948 


PHILLIP JOHNSON 47-48, BA James 
Millikan U 29, ThB Northern Bap TS, 
BD 31, BA UC 31, DD Sioux Falls C 
41; p North Presby Ch Sept 48-. 90 
Electric Ave Rochester 13, NY 


EARL FRANCIS BARFOOT BD, BA 
SyrU 42; p Moravia Meth Ch June S51-. 
32 Church St Moravia NY 

JAMES WERNER BRISTAH BD, BA 
Albion C 40; p Warren Meth Ch June 
48-. 31607 Ninth St Warren Mich 

EDWIN HALE COOPER BD, BA DU 
39, tea HS Jan 49-. 7 Dean St Madison 


NJ 

ROBERT TYRRELL DICK BD, BA 
Tufts C 42; p Universalist Ch April 51-. 
Lyons O 

KENNETH VINCENT DODGSON BD, 
BA FC 45, grad st Temple U Sch of 
Medicine 49-, 1637 S Fourth St Terre 
Haute Ind 

KENNETH ENGLISH HARDY BD, 
BA KalC 45; p First Bap Ch and bus 
manager Pathfinder Lodge camp Dec 52-. 
19 Elm St Cooperstown NY 

ROBERT CHESTER HATHAWAY BD, 
BA Western Reserve U 45; p Parma- 
Greece Christian Ch July 47-, and pro- 
gram dir Men’s Service Center Roches- 
ter NY Jan 49-. 3763 Latta Rd Hilton 
NY 

KENNETH DAWN HOWARD BD, BA 
U Richmond 45; in bus Jan 50-.. 881 
Grosvenor Rd Rochester NY 

NORMAN EUGENE ISAMAN BD, BA 
Alfred U 36; p S Livonia and Conesus 
Cong Chs Oct 46-. Box 57 Conesus 
NY 

JOSEPH AUGUSTUS KING BD, BA 
DU 45; p Moundsville Bap Ch 48-, and 
chaplain W Va Penitentiary Feb 49-. 
1110 Third St Moundsville W Va 

NORMAN RICHARD LONG BD, BA 
URichmond 45; member of Koinonia 
Farm Jan 50-. Koinonia Farm RD 2 
Americus Ga 

WALTER S MARCHAND BD, BA UR 
47, BM Eastman Sch of Music 39, MM 
42; p First Bap Ch Oct 50— 51S Home 
Ave Franklin Ind 

HOWARD ALBERT PASEL BD, BA 
Houghton C 34; p East Ave Meth Ch 
June 51-. 110 East Ave Hornell NY 

ROLAND LEROY SHOWALTER BD, 
BA Ashland C 42; p First Presby Ch 
den 52-, 216 W Indiana Ave Sebring 


JOSEPH MAURICE SPANG BD, BS 
SyrU 39; p Trinity Meth Ch Oct 51-, 
541 Rutherford Ave Trenton NJ 

KENNETH RAY STEELMAN BD, BA 


SC 45; p First Bap Ch Sept 51-. Rose- 
ville Ill 


ALEXANDER STEWART Jr BD, BA 


ae C 46, p Meth Ch 49-. Gowanda 
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WILLIAM ROBERT WEBSTER BD, 
BA BuU 45; p First Bap Ch Aug 49-. 
Box 211 Gillette Wyo 


Richard Wayde Beishline 42-43, 45-47, BA 
Syr U 42, Huntington Mills Pa 

Howard Burton Entrekin 45-46, BA BuU 
45; chaplain and dir Rel Educ Milton 
Hershey Sch for Orphan Boys Aug 48-. 
Box 140 Hershey Pa 

George Frederick Roser Jr 45-47, BA 
areas C 45, BD Eden Theol Sem 48; 
p Dewey Ave Evan — 
eiWileent St Roteteaa 

Lynn Carlton Smith 44, 46-47, BA Syr U 
45; 156 Stafford Ave Syracuse NY 


1949 

EARL ALBERT ABEL BD, BA UR 46, 
grad st Westminster C (Cambridge Eng- 
land) 49-50; p Camillus Bap Ch 50-. 2 
Green St Camillus NY 

ROBERT BRYCE BENJAMIN BD, BA 
Berea C 43, grad st UC DS 43-45; p 
First Cong Ch Dec 51-. East Troy Wis 

DONALD M COBB BD, BSB SyrU 31; p 
Meth Ch 36-—. Box 144 Erie Ill 

ANDREW CAREY DAVISON BD, BA 
CU 46, grad st UTS 51; p Hope Bap 
Ch Aug 49-. 38 N Allen St Albany NY 

ROBERT HENRY EMMONS BD, BA 
Hobart C 42; p First Bap Ch Apr 51-. 
184 Pine St, E Aurora NY 

EDMUND WESTBROOK FETTER BD, 
BA BuU 46; p First Bap Ch June 49-. 
522 Main St Oneida NY 

CHESTER FRANK GALASKA BD, BA 
SyrU 45; missy ABFMSoc July 51-. 
209-3 Chome, Kitashinagawa, Shina- 
gowa Ky., Tokyo, Japan 

ROBERT GRAY BD, Northern Bap TS 
27-30, 32-33, Dubuque U 29-36; p First 
Bap Ch Jan 50-. 618 W Water St 
Elmira NY 

GRANVILLE GREENWOLD BD, BA 
DU 45, chaplain US Army Hospital May 
51-—. Camp Edwards Mass 

ROBERT ELMER GRIMM BD, BA DU 
43; p Community Ch July 49-. 320 
Chapel St Pickstown S Dak 

EDWARD GUNTHER BD, BA UR 46; 
p Fairmount Fed Ch 52-. Fairmount NY 

GLENN EDWARD HANNEMAN BD, 
BA U Mo 46; p Wyoming Bap Ch Aug 
49-. 303 Waverly Ave Cincinnati O 

JOHN ALEXANDER HESTER BD, BA 
Langston U 41; p Zion Bap Ch Aug 
49-. 609 N 9th St Springfield I] 

FREDERICK HERMAN HOFFMANN 
BD, BA UR 46; chaplain USA Jan 52-. 
11046 First Ave NE Seattle 55 Wash 

THEODORE SAMUEL HORVATH BD, 
BA OC 41; p First Cong Ch Nov 48-. 
East Bloomfield NY 

RALPH CHARLES HUTCHINSON BD, 


BA CU 45; p First Meth Ch Cuba and? 
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1949 


First Meth Ch Hinsdale 49-. 40 East 
Main St Cuba NY 

JACKSON LEE ICE BD 49, BA BuU 
45; grad st HU and p Horace Memorial 
Bap Ch 51-. 42 Divinity Hall Divinity 
Ave Cambridge Mass 

WILLIAM AUSTIN IRISH BD, BA CU 
45, grad st UTS 49-50; p First Reformed 
Ch Jan 50-. 190 Canal St Ellenville NY 


PAUL EDWIN JAYNES BD, BA Mans- 
field St Tea C 43; p Hilton Meth Ch 
49-. Hilton Pharmacy Bldg Hilton NY 

ALBERT H KAMM BD, BA York C 
(Pa.) 39; chaplain Clifton Springs Sani- 
tarium 52-. Clifton Springs NY 

JOHN EARL NAEGELE BD, BA York 
C 39, grad st UR 49-50; p Margaretville- 
Pine Hill Presby Parish July 51-—. Mar- 
garetville NY 

WALTER BOURNE PRICE BD, BA 
Miss C 41; exec dir Berrien Co Council 
of Chs Sept 50-. RD 2 Camp Warren 
Coloma Mich 

EDWARD THORPE READ BD, BA 
Alfred U 46, p Portville and Westons 
Mills Meth Chs 49.- 12 N Main St Port- 
ville NY 

CHARLES MARK RICH BD, BA OC 46; 
grad st UC DS 49-, and dir of Music 
First Bap Ch 50-. 5757 University Ave 
Chicago 37 HI 

LUTHER MILTON RIDGEWAY BD, 
BE Oswego C 45; p Rush Meth Ch 47-, 
Prot chaplain Monroe Co Penitentiary 
49-, Rush NY 

CLIFFORD STUART ROBERTSON 
BD, BA Houghton C 42; in bus Apr 
52—. Main St Millport NY 

ROBERT JACKSON RUMSEY BD, BA 
U Wis 40; p Friends Meeting 49-. 7 
Oneida St Glens Falls NY 

JOHN RALPH SHOTWELL BD, BA 
URichmond 46; dir rel activities U Rich- 
mond Oct 52-. 1207 Hillside Ave Ster- 
lingwood Va 

PATRICIA JANE KELLY (Mrs. Robert) 
EECES BD, BA UCalif 45; Danville 

ROLLIN DANIEL WILLIAMS BD, BA 
SyrU 41; p N Bennington Bap Ch Sept 
49-, 19 Church St North Bennington 
Vt 

WILLIAM HENRY ROBERT WILL- 
KENS BD, BA UPitt 42; grad st 
U of Pitt and p Bellevue Bap Ch 
Jan 50-. 809 Malvern Rd Pittsburgh 2 


Pa 

CLYDE SMITH WOLF BD, BS UPitt 
43; p First Bap Ch Mar 49-. 425 N 
Bellinger St Herkimer NY 

WILLIAM HUBBARD WORK BD, 
grad st 51-52, BA Houghton C 43; p 
First Gouverneur & Fowler Bap Chs 
52-. 52 Church St Gouverneur NY 

ROBERT FRED ZIMBELMAN BD, BA 


UR 46; p Evergreen Bap Ch Nov 49-. 
455 Evergreen Ave Brooklyn NY 


Eugene Rone Arnold 46-47, BA W Va 
St C 35, Fisk U 36-37, USCal sum- 


1949 


mers 47, 48, Ohio St U 49-51; chief 
guidance officer, Philander Smith C 51-. 
1114 Izard St Little Rock Ark 

Irving Flint Beal 46-48, BA OC 41, BD 
UTS 49; p First Presby Ch 49-. 37 
South St Cuba NY 

Emily Ann Josif (Mrs. James) Bristah 46— 
47, BA BuU 45; Box 342 31776 Seventh 
St Warren Mich 

Roy Leonard Cyr 47-48, BA Lin C 45, 
BD Central Bap TS 50; p Main St Bap 
ch Greenfield Mo 

Margaret Murton Jenswold (Mrs. Roy) 
Engel 46-47, BS U Wise 40, MA Hart- 
ford Sem Foundation 48; 109 N Duluth 
St Sioux Falls SD : 

*Carl Mounsey Jones BA ColoC 46; d 
Rochester NY Mar 7 48 

James Lester Knox 46-47, BS U Tenn 42, 
grad st 42-43; missy ABFMSoc May 
47-. Central Philippine College Iloilo 
City Philippines 

Carl J Rote BA Bates C 46, BD Western 
TS 49; p Bethany Presby Ch Huntington 
Sta July 52—-. Winoka Village Apt 10A 
Huntington LI NY 


1950 


CHARLES RICHARD ANDREWS BD, 
BA OC 47, grad st Edinburgh U (Scot- 
land) 50-51, U of Zurich 51; p Oak Lawn 
Community Bap Ch Nov 51-. 215 Wil- 
bur Ave Oak Lawn RI 


JAMES BARBOUR ASHBROOK BD, 
BA DU 47; p South Cong Ch 50-. 425 
Gregory St Rochester NY 

LLOYD JAMES AVERILL Jr BD, BA 
U of Wis 47, MA UR 52; assoc dir of 
Field Work CRDS May 52-. 125 High- 
land Parkway Rochester 20 N Y 


(See The Faculty) 


DANIEL LENOX BARLOW BD, BA 
FC 47; p Trinity Bap Ch 50-.. 709 
Lodge Ave Toledo O 

ROBERT KNIGHT BARROWS BD, BA 
WFC 47; p Community Ch July 50-. 
Poquonock Conn 

GEORGE ARTHUR BISHOP BD, BA 
CU 46; p Parma Bap Ch April 51-. 
4998 Ridge Rd Spencerport NY 

DONALD EVERETT BROWN BD, BS 
U Neb 45; p First Bap Ch June 50-. 
187 Pine St Kingston NY 

JOHN HARPER CLEMENTS BD, BA 
KalC 47; minister of Educ Underwood 
Memorial Bap Ch July 50-. 2213 A- 
North 66th St Wauwatosa 13 Wis 

LEARDREW LEONARD JOHNSON 
BD, BA Virginia Union U 47; p First 
Bap Ch Dec 50-. 426 S Henry St Wil- 
liamsburg Va 
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ELIZABETH JOHNSON (Mrs. LaRue 
A.) LOUGHHEAD BD, BA Knox C 
47; 10 Elm St Hudson Falls NY 

LaRUE ALVIN LOUGHHEAD BD, BA 
Knox C 47; p First Bap Ch June 50-. 
10 Elm St Hudson Falls NY 

GRANT ALLEN MacMICHAEL BD, 
ThB Gordon C 38, BA SyrU 49; p South 
Hills Bap Ch Feb 50-. 1601 Cook Ave 
Cleveland O 


R LEROY MOSER BD, BA UR 47; 


p Union University Ch Sept 50-. Box 
294 Alfred NY 
ALFRED RAY NEELANDS BD, BA 


U Mich 46, in Denmark studying Folk- 
schools Aug 50-52; 245 Hendrickson St 
Clawson Mich 

WALLACE BAGBY POTEAT BD, BA 
BuU 47; in bus Sept 50-. 1518 S 6th 
St Philadelphia Pa 


MARSHALL LEE SMITH BD, BA BuU 
47; p First Presby Ch Jan 51-. Marl- 
boro NY 


HAROLD JOSEPH STEPHANZ BD, BA 
Baldwin-Wallace C 47; p First Bap Ch 
52-. Palmyra NY 


M JACKSON TAKAYANAGI BD, BA 
DrU 46; p Washington Mills-Paris Cong 
Ch May 51—. PO Box 121 Washington 
Mills NY 

GEORGE KENNETH TUTTLE BD, BS 
UR 50; p Columbia Bap Ch July 51- 
Columbia Station O 

RICHARD FREDERICK WEST BD, BA 


HU 47; p First Cong Ch 50-. 16 E 
Church St Newton Falls O 
Joyce Lillian Rader (Mrs. Walter K) 


Barnum 48-49, BA U Wash 47; 14572 
12th NE St Seattle 55 Wash 


Anna Evelyn Brooks (Mrs. Robert) Benja- 
min 47-49, BA Otterbein C 43; East 
Troy Wisc 


William Eric Dahlen 47-48, BA Augustana 
C 40, grad st U of Iowa 46-47, in bus 
49-. 936% 17th St Rock Island Ill 


David William Isaac 47-48, BA UPitt 39, 
LittM 40, grad st; p Fairview Presby 
Ch 50-. RD 1 Eighty Four Pa 


Lloyd Archibald Parker 47-49, BS WFC 
40, B.Jour U Mo 47; in bus Apr 49-. 
Care The Salisbury Times, Salisbury Md 


Nancy Virginia Matthews (Mrs. Donald 
C.) Shaw 47-48, BA DU 46; 528 Monti- 
cello Dr Falls Church Va 


Janice Pierson Collins (Mrs. Richard F.) 
West 47-49, BA Tea C, Col U; 16 E 
Church St, Newton .Falls O 


John Cary Wilson 47-48, BA U Buffalo 
47, EdM 50; dir of Christian Educ Presby 
Ch July 351-. 114 Franklin St, Bldg 5 
Apt H-2, Morristown NJ 
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1951 


ROBERT THOMAS ADAMS BD, BA 
Un C 48, grad st U Buffalo $1-; p 
Emmanuel Bap Ch and dir Christian 
Center Aug 51-.. 279 Rhode Island St 
Buffalo 13 NY 

BERJOUHIE ANDREASSIAN BD, BA 
Keuka C 48, grad scholar at UTS and 
ColU 51-. 600 W 122nd St New York 
Zi. NY: 

ALBERT SHELTON BRISTOL BD, BA 
Tex Chr U 46; p Bapt ch SI-. 106 W 
Park St Albion NY 

ERNEST LEE CLENDENNING BD, 
BA FC 47; p Raymond Bap Ch Sept 47-. 
12 E Church St Fairport NY 

EUCLID ERNEST FOREMAN BD, BA 


Morehouse C 48; 4643 E 144th St Cleve- 
land O 


RICHARD EDWARD GRANT BD, BA 
SyrU 46; assoc p Grace Meth Ch 51-. 
458 Electric Ave Rochester 13 NY 

GERALD FRANCIS HARRIS BD, BA 
Georgetown C 48; p Manchester Meth 
Ch 51-. 14 State St Manchester NY 

GEORGE LEE MIDDLETON BD, BA 
UR 47; p Calvary Bap Ch May 51-. 
234 Roosevelt Ave Syracuse 10 NY 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER MITCHELL 
BD, BS SyrU_ 47; p First Presby Ch 
51—. Box 61 Ovid NY 

JOE RUSSELL NICHOLS BD BA WW 
Redlands 47; p Waring Bap Ch July 50-. 
86 Norton Village Lane Rochester NY 

WILBUR MAXTON SHEAFFER BD, 
BA URichmond 48; chaplain Sept 51-. 
504 AIR 82nd Abn Div Ft Bragg NC 

ORVAL BRYAN TAYLOR BD, BA U 
Redlands 48, grad st Berkeley BDS 51-. 
2606 Dwight Way Berkeley Calif 

WILLIAM EDWARDS TOWNER BD, 
BS Hamilton C 39; p East Cleveland 
Rap Ch Nov 51— 14516 Euclid Ave, 
East Cleveland 12 O 

MERLYN MANCE VANTRAN BD, BA 
HoughtonC 47; p Bradford, Asbury- 
Custer City Meth Chs June 51-. 384 
East Main St Bradford Pa 

GARNET ORLANDO WRIGHT BD, BA 
AcU 33; p First Meth Ch Dec 51-. 211 
Main St Port Byron NY 


Adolph Ario Baker 48-49, BA Penn St C 
48, grad st 50-51; in bus 51— 10 Shafer 
St Rochester 9 NY 

Dale Cloyd Bishoff 47-51 BS Penn St C 
47; p Bow Bap ch Aug 51-. RD 3 
Concord NH 

Leonard Philip Ives 48-49, st Oneonta St 
Tea College 25-27; p Corn Hill Meth Ch 
48-. 48 Tremont St Rochester NY 

Leland Wallace Johnson, 48-50, BA C of 
Wooster 48; in bus Feb 51-. 558 Averill 
Ave Rochester NY 

Howard Russell Moody, 48-49, BA UCal 
(Santa Barbara) 48, BD YU 51, st 
Baylor U 39-41; dir student work Ohio 


1952 


Bapt Conv Aug 51-. 162 W 10th Ave 
Columbus Ohio 

Robert Otto Redd 49-50, BS Ohio St U 
47; instr Ordnance Sch., US Army Sep 
51—. Co A The Ordnance School, Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md. Oct 50-. 
850 S. Champion Ave. Columbus O 

Robert Lewis Rodgers 48-50, BA FC 48; 
farming Sept 50— RR 1 Flora Ind 

Leonard Cooley Thorne 48-49, BA BuU 
49, Taylor U 41-42; 750 Robinson St 
Elmira NY 


1952 


FRED E BLUE Jr BD, BA in Theol Gor- 
don C 48; p First Bap Ch 52-. 147 
Third St Waterford NY 

MILTON JAMES BOONE BD BA U of 
NC 49; p Bap Ch Sep 52-. Masonboro 
NC 

ELMER WILLIAM BOSTOW BD, BA 
Minot St Tea C 41; p Federated Ch 
52—. Keota Iowa 

FRANK OLAF CARLSON BD, BA 
Beloit C 49; p Union Cong Ch Henri- 
etta NY 

ROBERT LEWIS CHILDS BD, BS Al- 
fred U 36; p Fed Ch Haskins O 

RICHARD ALLEN CLARK BD, BS 
Penn St C 49, grad st Berkeley DS, YU 
Sep 52-—. New Haven Conn 

ROBERT TRIMBY COBB BD, BA Syr U 
49; p First Bap Ch July 52-. 129 Leon- 
ard St Annisquam Mass 

RICHARD VAUGHN COLEN BD, BS 
Fordham U 47; 2nd Presby Ch Lock- 
port and Wrights Corners Presby Ch 
April 51—- RD #6 Lockport NY 

GEORGE CRISAN BD, BA Arad C 26, 
LLB U of Cluj 30; indexer-digester, Law 
Tept, Lib of Congress, Sep 52-. 313 E 
Capitol St Washington 3 DC 

JAMES VARY DAVISON BD, BA CU 
49; p Watkins Glen and Altay Bap Chs 
52-. 113 12th St Watkins Glen NY 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT FORD 
BD, BA Morehouse C 45; p Second 
Bap Ch 48-. 86 Myrtle St LeRoy NY 


CHARLES THOMS GORDON BD, KalC 
48; assoc secy Chautauqua Co YMCA 
52-. 35 Scott Ave Chautauqua NY 

PHILLIP BENJAMIN GRIFFITHS 
BD, BA Manchester (Ind.) C 42, MEd 
50; p Tri-County Parish RD#1 Locke 
NY 

PAUL MANSFIELD HARRISON BD, 
BA Penn State C 49; grad st YU DS 
52-. Yale Divinity School, New Haven 
Conn 

DOUGLAS WHITTIER HILL BD, BS 
Miami U 49; dir Rel Ed Delaware Ave 
Bap Ch 52-. 965 Delaware Ave Buffalo 
NY 

WALTER GEORGE HILLIS BD, BS 

ge Corn U 49; asst p Bethany Presby Ch 
1100 S Goodman St Rochester 20 NY 
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1952 


JAMES ROBERT HUNTER BD, BA 
Ind St Tea C 48; p First Bap Ch 52-. 
420 E Park Dr Huntington Ind 

KENT LEE KISER BD, BA U Richmond 
49; p First Bap Ch 52-. 66 W Main St 
Ontario NY 

VERNON ELLSWORTH KUEHN BD, 
BA Wilmington C 49; dir Rel Ed Bap- 
tist Temple 52-. 213 Morris St Charles- 
ton W Va 

GORDON FREDERICK KURTZ BD, 
BA KalC 48; p Central Ch of Bloomfield 
and E Orange NJ May 52-. 194 Ren- 
shaw Ave E Orange NJ 

ROBERT JOHN LACKER BD, BA Wil- 
mington (O.) € 49; p Pine Tree and 
Myrtle Hill Bap Chs June 52-. RR #1 
St Paris O 

RUTH MATHEWS LACKER BD, BA 
Wilmington! (Opp G49, = RR #1 St 
Paris O : 

SAMUEL BERRY McKINNEY BD, BA 
Morehouse C 49. 3410 E 137th St Cleve- 
land O 

LOVELLE ARTHUR MAXWELL BD, 
BA Va Union C 49. asst p Mt Olivet 
Bap Ch May 52-. 114 W 120th St New 
York 27 NY 

ROBERT EUGENE MILLER BD, BA 
DU 48; asst dir Katherine House Jan 
52—. 3807 Deadar St East Chicago Ind 

ALFRED AUGUST NEUSCHAEFER Jr. 


BD, BA Rutgers C 48; dir Rel Ed 
First Bap Ch 52— Sixth and Walnut 
Sts Terre Haute Ind 


CHARLES RUFUS OSBORN II BD, 
BA Hillsdale C 49; 2485 Linwood Ave 
Niagara Falls NY 

HUGH DONALD OUTTERSON BD, 
BA UR 49; p Barre Center Presby Ch 
RD Albion NY 

LEON PACALA BD, BA FC 49; grad st 
Université Catholique, Faculté de Theo- 
logie, Louvain, Belgium 52-. RR#3 Box 
278 Indianapolis Ind. 

KENNETH EDSEL PETERSON BD, 
BA Augustana C 49; p First Bap Ch 
52—-. 312 E Jackson St Morris Ill 

BIOREN RICHARD PFAFF BD, BEE 
Clarkson C of Tech 48; asst Dept of 
Pub Relations, ABC 52-. 152 Madison 
Ave New York 16 NY 

RONALD SPENCER PLACE BD, BA 
F C 49; p Cong Ch Gaines NY 

ROBERT HENRY ROWSAM BD, BA 
Syr U 49 p First Meth Ch 52—. Frank- 
fort NY 

EDWARD HENRY RYBNICEK BD, 
BA DU 49; Chaplain USN Oct. 52-. 
New Prague Minn 

ROBERT DEAN SHORT BD, BA U Pitt 
48; p Fidelity Bap Ch 52—. Wade Pk 
and E 84th St Cleveland 3 O 

NICHOLAS GENNARO SILEO BD, BA 
BuU 49; dir Christian Center Sep 52- 
827 W 14th St Bloomington Ind 
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ROBERT FLETCHER SMITH BD, BA 
Syr U 50; p United Ch 52-.> 56 Rand 
Place Pittsford NY 

NORRIS ALLEN SOURS BD, BS Mans- 
field St Tea C 49; p Meth Ch 52-. 134 
Freeman Ave Solvay NY 

PATRICIA ANN TAYLOR BD, BA 
Ball St Tea C 49; assoc dir Bap St 
Foundation of the University Bap Ch 
Sep 52-. Fourth and Daniel Sts Cham- 
paign II 

LAWRENCE GRAHAM WAGER BD, 
BA HU 49; p First Bap Ch Feb 52-. 
Earlville NY 

CHESTER WALLACE WHITT BD, BA 
DU 48; p Reeds Corners Federated Ch 
52-. RD 2 Canandaigua NY 

HERMAN CARLTON WILLIAMS BD, 
BA Morehouse C 49; asst prof of Reli- 
gion, and dir Choral Music 52—. Bishop 
College, Marshall. Tex 


Wendell Holmes Arnold 49-51, BA Olivet 
Nazarene C (Mich.) 48, MA Syr U 
49; exec dir Peoria Goodwill Industries 
51-. 513 North Underhill Peoria Ill 

Adele Elizabeth Baird 50-51, BA Youngs- 
town C 46; assoc minister Calvary 
Bap. Ch Jan 2 52-. 808 Woodford Ave 
Youngstown Ohio 

John Melvin Basnett 49-50, BA. U Kans 
49; business Jan 51-. 180 Mt Vernon 
Ave Rochester NY 

Bernard Albert Britts 49-50, BS U Wis 
41; in bus 50-. 3708 Belfour Ave Oak- 
land 10 Calif 

Douglas Hubert Garwood, 49-51, BA Han- 


over C 49; Garrett Bib Inst 51. Evans: 
ton, Ill 
Charlotte Elizabeth Taylor (Mrs. Charles 


T.) Gordon 48-50, BA BuU 48. 
Scott Ave Chautauqua NY 

August Albert Kuhn, 44, 49-50 Box 13 
West Henrietta, NY 


1953 


Richard Belden Anderson BA U Redlands 
50 

Joseph Daniel Ban BS UPitt 50 

Walter Brewbaker Barger BA URichmond 
49 

Glenn Warner Barrett BS Mansfield State 
Teachers C 50 ; 

Joseph Donald Billups BS Marshall C 48 

Houston C Bowyer BS W Va Institute of 
Tech 47 

Parker Boyd Brown BA Heidelberg 50 

Richard Canada Brown BA Brown U 50 

Rex Allen Broyles BA Kalamazoo C 49 

Donald Thomas Buddle BA Syracuse U 
AB 50 

Robert Lawrence Carrigan BS Baldwin- 
Wallace College 50 

Harry Wilber Clark Jr BS Indiana U 50 

William Lee Corder BA URichmond 49 

James Guy Denny BA Franklin C 49 

James Malcolm Dick BS UPenn 47 

Seth Joseph Duell BS U Wis 47 
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George Livingston Earnshaw Jr BA Penn 
State C 49 

Byron Moore Esch BA Otterbein C 47 

cha ee ceed Evans BA Neb Wesleyan 

Richard Arthur Fitch BA U Buffalo 50 

Lester Charles Garner BA Furman U 49 

Clifford Havener Haskins BA Carroll Col- 
lege 48 

William Hayes BA Indiana Central C 50 

Eugene Leslie Holcomb BA Denison U 50 

Rodney Taber Hood BA Oberlin C 46, 
MA U Wis 47, PhD U Wis 50 

Edsel L Keith BS U of Missouri 50 

Ralph Kinsman Lamb BA Franklin C 50 

Stanley Goodwin Matthews BA Sir George 
Williams C 46 

Ee Harvey Middleton BA Bucknell U 
5 

William Berkeley Ormond BA George 
Washington U 50 

Channing Emery Phillips BA Va Union U 
50 

Theodore Kenneth Pitt BA Yale U 50 

Lloyd William Putnam BA UMich 50 

Donald Arthur Robinson BA Bluffton C 
50 

Vernon Hugh Ross BA U of Western On- 
tario 46, MA U Wis 50 

Luther Wesley Smith Jr BA Denison U 50 

Herbert W Sommer BA Geotheschule 46 

Orrie Hayck Stanton BS Syracuse U 32 

Harold Frank Stoddard Jr BA Franklin 
E50 

Thomas William Tamblyn BA Denison U 
50 

Newton Monroe Tweedy BA UMinn 50 

John Francis Upham BA Alfred U 50 

Donald Carl Vogel BA Elmhurst C 50 

John Harry Wild Jr BA U of Buffalo 50 

Robert Gordon Withers BA _ Alderson- 
Broaddus C 49 

Lloyd Henry Yost BS Penn St C 47, 
Eastern Bap TS 47-49; 

Calvin Floyd Zimmer BA Ohio Wesleyan 
U 49 


Robert Gordon France 50-52, BA WJC 50, 
st Evang TS 52-. 446 N Austin Blvd 
Oak Park Ill 

John Charles Hurd 50-51, BA. Brown U 
50, grad st ColU 51-; Dir of Christian 
Educ Yonkers Bap Ch of Redeemer Oct 

“51-. 420 W 121st St New York 27 NY 

William Harold Lester 49-51, BA U Rich- 
mond 49; in bus. 225 N Second St 
Buckroe Beach Va 

John Horwood Livingston 50-51, BA St 
Lawrence C 50, 39-41 Albany Law 
School, 46-47; 211 Wellington Rd De- 
Witt NY 


1954 


Martin Clark Agnew BSE Princeton U 54, 
PTS 51-52 


1955 


Frank Quinn Beebe BA Roberts Wesleyan 

eno 

Robert Harold Bone BA Mercer U 50 

Glenn J Brown Jr BA Redlands U 51 

Herbert James Burdsall BA Denison U 51 

Austin Bowman Creel BS Northwestern U 
50 

William Rockwell Cuthbert BA UMich 51 

Donald Spencer Deer BA Denison U 51 

James Edward Durham BS U of W Va 50 

Paul Fattaruso BS Mansfield State Teach- 
ers, © (i 

Clifford Minott Gilson BA Knox C 49 

Everett Henry Greene BA Brown U 51 

Edward Charles Hannay BA Syr U 50 

Bruce Ernest Hanson BA Colo State C of 
Educ 51 

Hugh Victor Kane Jr BA Denison U 50 

Theodore Alva Keaton BS Indiana State 
Teachers C 51 

James Alderson McClung BA Alderson- 
Broaddus C 51 

Paul Anderson McDaniel BA Morehouse 
Cast 

Albert Calhoun Pittman BA U of Rich- 
mond 51 

Lawrence LeRoy Plumley BA Syracuse U 
51 

Helmut Herbert Riemer BS U of Roches- 
ter 51 

Phillip Dye Schaal BS Purdue U 51 

Reinhart Schalin BS U Rochester 51 

Latta R Thomas BA Benedict C 51 

Robert Walter Williams BA Union C 51 


Gordon L Wilson BA Syracuse U 51 


William Edwin Winn BA U of Richmond 


49 


Murphy Warfield 51-52, BA U of Buffalo 
51. 70 Herman St Rochester 5 NY 


1955 

Nelson Fielder Basil BA Lehigh U 52 

Charles Herbert Bixby BA Augustana C 
52 

Merlin Wayne Bradley BA DU 51 

Dale Eugene Burrington BA George Wash- 
ington U 52 

Charles Cole Davis BS Mich St C 49 

William Phillip Diggs BA Morehouse C 
49 

William Bedford George Jr BA Syr U 48 

Robert Francis Graves BA U of Redlands 
52 

Kenneth Arnold Halstead BA St Lawrence 
U 52 

Richard Adams Harris BS Ga Inst of Tech 
48 


Bradley Moore Allen BA Kalamazoo C 50 * John Gray Hutchinson BA U of W Va 52 
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1955 


William Blake Hutchinson BS Heidelberg 
W752 


Stephen Survernia James Calabar U 32 
Richard Neumann Johnson BA U of Kans 
50 


Robert Burns Ketcham BA Kal C 52 


John Lee Love BA Mt Union C 51, Boston 
TS 51-52 


Thomas Lowell McGlauflin BA Syr U 49 
Charles Bennett Mercer BA BuU 52 
Franklin Waugh Murdock BA Corn U 52 
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James Edward Palm BA Colo St C of 
Educ 52 : 
Leon Joseph Putnam BA U of Mich 50 


James Harvey Scott BA FC 52 

James Edward Spicer BA FC 51 

Wayne Wesley Welch BA U of Redlands 52 
Sterling Allan Wetherell BA Syr U 51 


Frank Clark Wigginton Jr BA Waynesburg 


@y52: 
Andrew Martin Yoggy Jr BA U of Pa 52 


James Lewis Young BA U of Miami 52 


ITALIAN DEPARTMENT 


1910 


*FRANCESCO DeLELLIS BLL UnC 16 
(Reported deceased; date and place un- 
known. Ed) 

ROLAND GIUFFRIDA; p Christ Bap 
Ch 36-. 197 Belmont St Worcester 
Mass 

PIETRO EDDY SALTARELLI Amer 
Internat’] C (Mass) 06-07; ret p 48— 
73 Wright Ave Buffalo NY 


1912 
*PASCAL ARPAIO; d prob Krebs Okla 
in 40 
GIUSTINO GREGORIO BASILE; ret p 
46-. 2117 Avalon Pl Columbus 3 O 
VITO CORDO; p Italian Bap Ch 19-. 
3837 E 140th St Cleveland O 
ANTONIO PERROTTA CRDS 18, BD 
YUDS 20; minister Fellowship Ch 52-. 
63 Crosman Ter Rochester NY 


1913 
THEODORE DeLUCA BA Tufts C 24, 
Sabo Tufts DS 25, MACHU 26, LittD 
Calvin Coolidge C 44; p First Unit Soc 


Jan 50-. 98 Electric Ave W Somerville 
44 Mass 

*JOHN DiTIBERIO; d Providence RI 
Nov 29 43 


FRANCESCO SCHEPIS; city caretaker 
36-. 54 Wildwood Ave Mt Vernon NY 


1914 
VINCENT COLETTA; p Independent Ch 
39-. Box 326 Pacific Grove Calif 


al L RE; d San Gabriel Calif Apr 
2 


Joseph William Carlevale 12-13 (No infor- 
mation available. Ed.) 

11-12, Drew TS 25; p 

104-11 43rd Ave 


Domenico Rossi 
Italian Meth Ch 27-. 
Corona LI NY 

Pasquale Russo 11-14; p Bap Ch 18-. 24 
Corso Nicola Terracciano Pozzuoli Italy 


1915 


ANGELO ANTONIO ALTOBELL Ped- 
die School 13, CRDS 4 courses; spl 
course ColU; in bus 35-. 511 Roseville 
Ave Newark 7 NJ 

ANTONIO GIGLIOTTI; ret. RD 1 West 
Middlesex Pa 

JOACHIM E PARRELLA; p Broadway 
Italian Meth Ch July 51-. 197 Broad- 
way Providence RI 
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1916 


BENEDETTO PASCALE Bloomfield C 
TS 17-21; p Silver Lake Bap Ch 14-. 10 
Florence Ave Belleville NJ 

UMBERTO PISANI; tea music Erasmus 
Hall HS 23-. 438A Decatur St Brook- 
lyn NY 

MICHAEL SALVATORE SOLIMENE 
BD CRDS 20; (see Class 1920, CRDS) 

ARTHUR ROGER ROLAND VENTU- 
RA; p Bap Ch Oakfield NY 52-. 103 
Warwick Ave Buffalo 15 NY 


1917 


*CONCETTO BORDONARO BTh ANTS 
20. Floridia Italy (1940) (No later in- 
formation. . Ed) 

*=BENJAMIN RE BD West Bap TS (Ore) 
28, MTh 29, ThD 31; d Milwaukee Wisc 
Aug 31 42 


1918 

GAETANO IORIZZO; p St John’s Fed 
Ch, E Boston May 49-. 185 Summer St 
Lynn Mass 

BIAGIO ISGRO BTh 21, MA-SyrU 32, 
YUDS 26-28; (see Class 1921 CRDS) 

FRANK FERDINAND MANASIA (No 
information available, 1940. Ed) 

JOSEPH SALVATOR PALADINO BA 
CU 22, MD Boston U 26; physician (in- 
ternal medicine) July 27—. 300 Franklin 
Ave Hartford Conn 

ULDERICO SAVO Bible Tea Tr Sch 
(NY) 18-21; p Italian Meth Mission Ch 
29-. 228 W Main St Frankfort NY 


1920 


SALVATORE LoPRESTI; p Emanuel 
Bap Ch (Ansonia) 24-, also Ital Mission 
(Bridgeport) 30—. 227 Beaver St Ansonia 
Conn 

RAPHAEL MINGIOLI General TS (NY) 
39; p Second Av Italian Bap Ch 19-, 
also min in charge Bap Tabernacle 24-. 
164 Second Ave New York NY 

VALENTINO PANIZZOLI (see 
1923 CRDS) 

FRANK THOMAS VALDINA; p Evan- 
gelical Bap Ch (Hyde Park, Boston) 22-, 
also min Italian Bap Mission (Quincy) 


Class 


26-. 56 Lincoln St Dedham Mass 
1921 
AMICO LAWRENCE DiFLORIO; p 
_Italian Cong Ch Apr 42-. 69 Raymond 


= St Waterbury 17 Conn 
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1922 


ANTONIO MARIA GALLOPPI CD 
Penn C of Chiropractic 37; p Judson 
Comm Center Ch 48-. 113 Chandler St 
Jamestown NY 


1923 


BASILIO FRANCONI (No information 
available, Ed.) 


1924 


DOMENIC D’ADDARIO BRE Hartford 
(Conn) Sch Rel Educ 27, BA Amer In- 
ternat’l C (Mass) 31, MA Hartford Sem 
Foundation 32; p First Italian Bap Ch 
34-. 518 Avon Ave Pasadena 5 Calif 

JOSEPH BIAGIO DELLUTRI Amer 
Internat’] C (Mass) 3 yrs; p Italian Bap 
Ch 39-. 4020 Georgia St San Diego 
Calif 

SALVATORE SILVESTRI; p First Ital- 
ian Bap Ch 30— 1105 67th St Brooklyn 
19 NY 

LUIGI TURCO (see Class 1933 CRDS) 
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1926 


JOSEPH EDDY MATTINA BRE Hart- 
ford (Conn) Sch Rel Educ 28, BD Hart- 
ford Sem Foundation 29, MA ColU 30, 
st Waldensian. TS (Rome, Italy) 22-25; 
tea 30-. 253 Edison Ave Mt Vernon NY 


1927 


AGOSTINO CATALANO Amer Internat’l 
C 2 yrs; in bus. (1940) (No later infor- 
mation available. Ed.) 


1929 


JOHN AGRIA; p Calvary Bap Ch Sept 
50-. 411 Homestead Ave Mt Vernon NY 

VINCENZO DiGIORGIO; in bus (1940). 
846 Monroe St Brooklyn NY 

*GREGORIO PADULA BA Bloomfield C 
(NJ) 39, diploma Internat’] Bap Sem 
(NJ) 35, st Bloomfield TS. (Reported 
deceased, date and place unknown. Ed.) 


INDEX 
(The Alumni) 


Abel 

Bart “Alberta sas aimee.) See 1949 
Abernethy 

Bradford jSherman. Gee sence ce ccs 1933 
Abrams 

Deloss Elbert. 2s: cases et 1901 
Adams 

TSPOMSLCEION, ois. sas « at SRE 1902 

Barhatrederick’ <23 sc soe hee 1925 

Mies Maysiard wre... set teeta cee 1944 

Roper eRe OmMas \ onc. a ccc ers 1951 

hecodore EP loyal: oi. = sce eninains 1924 
Adamus 

WROUIS  ciecins oy ate ree one eee 1912 
Aeschliman 

Eiwasd Jolin. «<2 sole st fers seco ciee were 1942 
Agate 

PMCTRCEIMD ees 56 saa csa eee ee oh 1891 
Agnew 

iran atde: | 2c 5s, <c.p oat ie oe share 6 1954 
Ainslie 

Pred Walia’ + ocjces cpanel aces >. « 1906 
Akeley 

Theodore: Barton ©.iscWeccneec e's. 1927 
Albany 

FARES TINO Wiss alors ate stole etetotainie eet a6 1944 
Albaugh 

Gaylord’ Pierce -< sish<seeeneee ness * 1936 
Albert 

Lynn Binkley ........-.+....-++ 1886 
Alden 

Renato Giacomelli ...... Paes. ofc els 1933 
Aldinger 

PD 5 oistern a uso Ste steinin: 3: tteaet Hee Milas 1926 
Aldrich 

APEDUL Brett) sco nace atte oe s,s om, 1898 
Aler 

~ Robert Edward Foster .....5...0. 1919 
Alexander 

Brattle” “WiebD: scl-slater « «cisidne's <s:ele 1930 
Alford 

Chatles why pliant tos ot apis lt: sioleus 1921 
Allen 

PST AGIOY, Borers iclgl atatarein c's ao ne Oran oftete 1954 

Charles) Wilbert, 52% ¢ cise 0s + + sae 1914 

ST anCisy WATS Paicletste «ciate siete es swekee 1912 

Garrett Leroy ......-. dress ie simi oats 1897 

George Edward ........--+2+-eee> 1925 

LeRoy. BankS .....-0c-ncess sees 1944 

Robert Freeman .......+++++-e00- 1912 

SA tO, J Laterers: a cic! Csie ale clo,aiaiaiele 1936 
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Allnatt 

Charlese triton teenie esc: 6 « save os 1919 
Alty 

Glenn Victor stants sea yok cre s.a-0s 1943 
Ames 

Renneth, oyndlesnaeenennmar cites 1941 
Andem 

Peat Os oo. «is \s.0.0 aoe SER a 1944 
Andersen 

Harven Andrew ..... cememierish cate 1941 

MALY TOWISE 0 wis.s case teeetenieimne nots 1942 

(Mrs. Earven A.) 

Anderson 

Annajean Richards (Mrs. Lyle A.) 1946 

Mredemck. Teslie a ¢..sucisstenic sul 1909 

Grantee hrederic 27.5.0... Sse ees eles 1937 

Poh eBernjamin cc sitesniciects vices 1898 

Pye BANLETEY soe sc ase's reis piven gomttens Taare es 1945 

Richard) Belden—wos vw ocs kes eee 1953 

Samer DU + este cs come eases 1901 
Andreassian 

PVEREOUIATOINDG Crs: 0,,0'2 vd ches otehe eet ole 1951 
Andresen 

DOLE MCT Es 6sc s.0icis Sailer S ouecahs 1943 
Andrews 

Charles Rich agit. 4. sonia .xecctepelene ; 1950 
Anger 

Raymond Wesley ................ 1935 
Anthony 

SENG Mp etale 5 eis oc ir d/o s\efowlele ea» 1892 
Apra 

Daniel Livingstone 2% 2%. csi. be sie ie 1941 
Archer 

Peco lt CrerANh. ss) eisieln <ieiers¥aicieiele 6,6 1942 
Archibald 

A MOU NMGSOL so vere alae eile vi sy0 1900 

Boyan. Prederick 3 ...cjcis «+ wivahisleree'6 1938 

REAM ATt ALY alse \sta’a/Giehe.s ws'ebishe pie: 1946 

WV atidatty A ast + is.3 sooo eels 0 vi sisisrsisve 614 1896 
Arnold 

Eugene Rone .,....-.cevseeess sine 1949 

Rees eth PAIVEDE. 5.0.8.5) .5°01s a/siateieipe 1927 

Wendell Holme. «osc.0050 500 cise 1952 
Arow : 

At V ICLOL cinio/s.s <'s'o. «lalate siete tose vats 1935 
Ashbrook 

James Barbour ...........seseee- 1950 

Milas HOrest. 5.z.c.c.. » = \« <ipielei> e(sisirieye 1924 
Ashmore 

Williant Austin. oa. «00 cseieinre's Res eSB) 
Ashmun 

Royal MValds eric s sissuien+ + «me ley: 
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Askins 

Gly dewmyames! merrcterenistrerieteraeioteter 1916 
Asquith 

Biramlae WeSley careers siete seuss cis iepevarete 1900 
Atkinson 

ArthurmWeellesley, sieves senseless 6s 1902 

iehaosky Niailoll> 55 haonacooodoOonc 1899 
Atwater 

Garletonm™ Williana. Yori. iaters iret sjereres 1910 
Aukerman 

Toyde: ©, waa vers crave erefourte rt eviea ois! 1943 
Aulick 

Amos) Lindsey. y-1e1e theese eitsie ic sieve - 1922 
Ault 

Wrallaces Viermon jrcmimiiciecicecs oc © 1943 
Averill 

Lloyd Jamies Ji aepiiciiets cles cic = <3 os 1950 
Axling 

Walliaml, | crace ature eesepeteretsteke feats: ovsvd'se 1901 
Axtell 

John Viatuigiinal Wraecetevcieteteeteu c6.s.c.s.0 1912 

B 

Babb 

lDkbek Weksteloreal Ges a5 coc cob OOOOeone 1911 
Babel 

William Altemberg) 00s. <2. s005s. 1936 
Bacheldor 

(Guyler™ Wiesley: iemitteris/.0.0/+.0<% ss 1903 
Bachelor 

(nigh is hrbieumtog oo 64 0: CO OG SSE 1907 
Bacon 

Walter Valentine! Sie ec. «se ses. 1901 
Bahr 

Digit MOody, tacit cite <le.clere vrete 1931 
Bailey 

Allfined tila lseyiannterce steicetates c's. ocetahe 1904 

Hart ye ASPET eae. Meee aes sic ats cat a 932 

Raymond. Wall sea wee aeieicia ek oe 1933 

Walter Lee ....... ees cttoysie \eyelere stein 1927 

Ward sila. srecvetenteres Gisisi corse 1912 

Wendell Lloyd ....... Rocce snr ~. 1943 
Baird 

dele Klizabeth Caan acct 1952 
Baker 

Adolph GArio Wer. «tse erersievie.4 <tpnote 1951 

George | Randolph eases sc. oc celeste 1899 

Gordon Harrington. .... «.<seece 1907 

Jlamiese Millard) Sater <nickteein one 1895 

@xen) Muling™asevae cet otene ee oa 1922 

Roberts aren. c.camciee se ears ayete 1937 
Baldwin 

Arthur Charles ..5.... Nels lcloleveteiersye OOO 

Stanley Everett ......... phoorcon wlenle! 
Ban 

Joseph Daniel, ager... SoS dos O06) ae hEs 
Banning 

Charles (Mloyd iamiers<. 2s \cen Sree L025; 
Barber 

Wallardaier s.< seein eine sone ase Lote 


Barbour 


John Baptiste ..-.----+--++---0+- oo 

Russell Brown ....-+-eeeeeeeeeees pee 

Russell Conwell <j. eects 1923 
Barfoot 

Earl Francis .....00.2-5+=<-rr e 1948 
Barger 

Walter Brewbaker ......-...-+-+- 1953 
Barker 

Oliver Keese) (sie setsrete sate clo ols 1939 

Paul Mitchell emis ses eleiete te iri 1945 

William ‘Miram! “ieee «iether 1892 

William Walker ....-+.0+.+++-05+> 1902 
Barlow 

Daniel Wenox  ae-e ere ieee 1950 

Williana? ¢ a Saeco ee oe eeraareee 1916 
Barner 

Abram Sterling: tects oc oul ettetele eet 1900 
Barnett 2 

Roy? Elwood je aepesletsltelst-tetoletel tot 1916 
Barnum 

Blmier (Gratite mys teicle serene cle Serer 1900 

Joyce Lillian Rader ............-- 1950 

(Mrs. Walter K.) 

Barrett 

Glenn Warner “icrewiee. oeieberraleieeiniets 1953 
Barrows 

Robert ‘Kasight 1))s 0 «<2 sscnepotepeaerele 1950 
Barss 

Bewin ek Rama f7- aie ehtevteels as oie 1913 

Gordon Pay zante, cisions cieieie eisie eaters 1910 

Elarold de JBloisi gc. a ssanee seas 1911 
Bartlett 

Gene’ Ebert -« ssiece ore ers lsy= iets) oot 1935 

Robert’ Perry -<. cs corso seieteleeene 1945 
Barton 

Hiofin’ “eslie ) .j.cmsi eee eioleysiesineeelers 1913 
Barwise 

CharleswArthurs\ 32 iti Mis c's sates 1910 
Basil 

Nelson* Bielders je x. toilets =. sie.cin'e Sas 1955 
Basile 

Arthtr edward mare yee ctecte « Sajetecire lege 1942 
Basnett 

John Melvin ..... nya rots a feketsiles sierareee nets 1952 
Bass 

ArChermOryatl) gate cis.s neice sarees -. 1914 
Battin 

Charlesmthomass 5.4 ee cae eee 1918 
Baty 

Flarvey plranklin’’. 2... cocci see 1934 
Bauer 

Alfred. Bowen ....<. Seestant es tee 1945 
Bauknight 

(see Knight) 
Baumgartner 

BU es aes aio) oe seca eeteys SaeelO23 
Bauser 
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Bawden 
Harry Heath 
Samuel Day 


Bayliss 

Edwards Lewis ac. o- seen 
Baylor 

Walliam Henry 35... eae ‘ 
Beal 

Erving WN 3... atte ee eee 
Beaudon 

Jacques. Valentin = j.cesee eee 

weonda Ann’... cccse eee 

(Mrs. Jacques V.) 

Beaven 

Atbert “William :%/1c.chee eee 

Billani-“Webley’ coe 

Robert Haddow c...cse.ac- scone 
Bechter 

Charles Albert /i: sac cae eee 
Beck 

MEE OG OLE MS « tnisy=,jorl ora oietorarcbincnen one 
Becker 

LSU SS ee Sxcddc baie atats 

BMEISSE Lb PAMICS. $0... <0:.c,<c.aiko sess eset 
Beckwith 

Heise VECSOM -cys.c'e.c aa) ree ale ayanese 
Beebe 

Prank Quinn ...:..+ ete eeteres sine 
Beers 

George, Pitt). cas. = asaligletaletsta OS che: > 
Beharka 

Carl JOR Tare cierccie ere ate Pe chetste as 
Beishline 

Richard “Wayde. «06200 cen sic Teor cie 
Belden 

rari Orson 2.0. 0:01 Seo Si teielevele\sieye 

Stacy Beardsley Denn ........... 
Belfry 

WWalliam Eloliand ~ 2i¢ies osemeitien «0 
Bell 

iopest. Piersoll! sis /vs.cio0' siagerpteiclae 
Bellondi 

Pxeiel  Berechia os.>)eisteieleo oe araterseleie)e 
Bellringer 

EEROMAS! ssiclo.ers- 0 eleleeren le eiepretatels ioleie 
Benander 

Charles) Erie |. i5-<.<1steiateiacsieys ete siels 
Benedict 

vane Howland | sclviosc,<10100/is1e « oir- 
Benjamin 


Anna Evelyn ... 
(Mrs. Robert B.) 
Robert Bryce 2. .iccccsecesvecs se 


Pe ee 


Bennett 
Erwin David .. 
George Henry 
James Rolland ........... 


ed 
Pe 


eee cree 


Benson 

George Gilberts ax-conewn oe ein ateacae 1877 
Bentley 

ChestersArthuri: . aa)cwaeerastrs ee ere 1921 
Bentzein 

lS” Gedken soo O ere ereArs sos onc 1895 
Bergman 

Godireysauanibertarietreitee:s.sielass's 1914 
Bernadt 

Alfred Raymond ii <. a s<cm «sens 1932 
Bernauer 

Brancis; Stephens" s\.mictiiemaeteler st: 1905 
Berry 

@harles Howard | .,...:.<)skiemiaaeree 1915 
Bess 

James Robert ....:...'. sca apes Sree 1923 
Bethel 

Howard WISErOy ciciere scale sec chereustorets 1911 
Beynon 

Hees Jamaesye irs. ci. sprites SuTele sarees 1945 
Biastock 

Wharlese Walliam $i. ..jcsiewsieresise's 1930 
Bibelheimer 

Ete UP HELe LMM lavas Ciao (a.o/e'e (ere ioteretaleusiatevone 1916 
Bigart 

WalliaramOudley, sis.cis s-ars.c)eteretetawls)e 1931 
Bill 

Tnigranmte Ebenezer 0... sss cietelee = ses 1897 
Billingham 

William Edward ..... iis /sieleteemere’a''s.° 1925 
Billups 

HiasepleOmAlds . .5.< s0c2llea-+s% 1953 
Binns 

BOW. aUUOHIAS srelrvai sie cle s\ero'ste\e snes) 1934 
Birkel 

Augustus Henry ..ccceecesce- ses 1919 
Bishoff 

Wale» Cloyd Goes. s 10 + eWiisieie) 9\eineiersie 0 1951 
Bishop 

rage Wien we rie enacts eine esol ee leteieters 1904 

George Arthur ....cceseescecrees 1950 

Russell Hawley ....-se0ccss scenes 1941 
Bixby 

Bryon Lees cos. 2... + silos ss misieiwis 1914 

Charles Herbert ....sccressecceece 1955 
Black 

Adam Lawrence ....... ~ SHPO 0.01e 1904 

John Gordon ....5..26+sccerccres 1910 

Bemis. Glenn onjclees «00 scr ereisi seein 1941 

William Madison ........++-seees 1912 
Blackmer 

Wewis Miloneiejers rolers sisiece. slate: +, 91a gen. 1943 
Blackmore 

james) Flertal taba. >: PS RC . 1940 
_Blackwell 
“ Benjamin Lewis ....... ends: oa . 1907 
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Blair 

Johns Howard tx. <.eacieenes A 1921 
Blalock 

Charles)Wiesley, sii. es /cissielowls ote 1942 
Blatt 

Ria Totnes Pritt ae ae acenasics: si cveraenceeesuctets 1928 
Blinzinger 

‘Augustis- Charles! 2 Asnetesrels o's ois 1910 
Blish 

Harold Edwin ....... SEO 1936 
Bliss 

Seward Hartsough ....... Riareoste 1931 
Blood 

Horace Benjaminisachiehe << ss + ss 1904 
Bloxham 

Daniel VJ) obit eermprereteaiersisteve ass «0° 1911 
Blue 

Rred. Het Jowett tess sols sic 1952 
Blumhagen 

Sainvels Christian em gewe cs ceih.6 <<a > 1926 
Boardman 

Brewer \George mince cers es ss se-0 1878 

Wallace Selden ..... 0.8 JED DO eee 1904 
Boddie 

Gharles )Pnversortuppeerietcie cs. csc 0c 1936 

armres, Vimo My cere cqeiet ec cxrys-0 * « Bere = Vee) 
Bodein 

WeernlOn WPATKer merit ele cies eeis0 0 «9.0 1933 
Boggs 

Albert McKenzie ........ Bieiyons, gave 1907 
Boice 

Glen Francisr .ccmates s+. ce cree 1954 
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RG yee WAG ois sj:co eg slates . 1936 
Dunbar 

Grayce Helen ...... Rihiatatete puctovererets 1941 

(Mrs. Alexander) 

Duncan 

Ponald Neil Sissies e510 os sles ats seater 1938 
Dunton 

Plerbert Jaye ens 2% cs.cer Sisishelaisleanereey LOS: 
Durfee 

Harold Raynor L069... deeper ees) L928 

Ni,’ fal DAY eriasl Foes et Oe cToe 0.0.00. 1907 
Durham 

Toaaid i Meta vars S seeere''s as ORY rato Oto 1904 

resp dyatd | s/s wia)e /oie\eyeatoer seers 1954 
Dutton 

Wiwoodlerbert occ. + sis.s siete walslnia ae 1901 

Rolland Nelson ........-. A 0 OT 1929 
Dye 

GEOR CCMReCLOL ...scleeccsscaeee es 1899 
Dymmel ; 

MTSlUTIGGEOTLE ces ssceiscisescvnes LOD! 

E 

Eads 

Robert Howard ....... a eet GOH 
Eanes 

Edward Wilbur .....-..-.-+0+5- 1932 
Earl 

George Albert ..--ceeeesereeesens 1923 
Earley 

Alvah Charles ...... FOUN as Sheratptake 1912 
Earnshaw 

George Livingston Jr ..--+-++++0+ 1953 
Eaton 

Frank Howard .....esceessrerace 1911 
Eberly 

Ezra Fessler ....-ccvcenceres eer, 1905. 
Ebersole 

Jacob Scott ........-- sade Pa. 2900 
Eddy 

Bert: Henry saeesscs'see aeigie sé 1897 

z~ Charles Francis ...... Jia. & mauege 1906 
Clarence Milton Aigo cic. a Pie, eats) 
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Eden 

Prank iBrnestascsncccone cite semen 1912 
Edwards 

ames evornwltits: gacct saci nae aca 1897 

Raymond siloracer use seen aiererere 1929 

WallianteCastellow) % ue. ose see no EHS 
Ehle 

PrancisewDeweyzcete ts) se cirisaiec crehe:cjsreie 1900 
Eisenmenger 

Charles itred! sicaieveaxceietetes ee veces 1906 
Ekstein 

Rudolph Erhart  sceeeisece sie cierss 1934 
Elder 

Jesses Hidwis'? tanacteemoenics ee e2\> 1917 

ROPErts ia oiickelereieeee roe teers tors we oe 1894 
Ellinwood 

John Claric’ \perserdepraiereteis terete + otis « 1908 
Elliott 

Johny Wesley, ireqeceiraske fevers '08s:s: 50 1916 

Pale Rip et tistererctstetersrere terete aotievs\s «is-e 1931 
Ellson 

IBalistorimulivers msmrrctler sistas tiavsie 376.010 1922 
Emerson 

Charles Searlettpeercccicc cicss:s esis « 1905 
Emmons 

ANODE E SMENCINE Yammapte steve are cke.e 6 ese 6 1949 
Engel 

Maing@aret Nisiemias eleremisnctcielslee 0 nae 1949 

(Mrs. Roy Jenswold) 

Engelmann 

Bidar Waldemar cates <2: 20.01 6 1924 
Ennis 

Ralph: MciBihersomtumey. a0 -. «20ers 1942 
Entrekin 

Howard 2Bimton sice.ase is Satpal 1948 
Epps 

Charles whomas Freepers e\eiccls 6 6 1945 
Erb 

Kdgar! Gillette. societies «c+ -<% peters 1941 

Apia tke CES tare’ cis oecvetheter ss icts.cls, otekeaeree 1904 
Ergood 

Clifford Ward we emtemreriticss cles araieeee 1926 
Erickson 

David, “Wheodore, cae <c.. ec0 muscles o0 1928 
Erion 

ined): ELA RlOw: crc creteccteieisrs'e wie sresieie's 1934 
Esch 

Byrom ANlOOre® .yersteieis es 01s ws <potenerers. 1953 
Esperson 

AVG TE WeOLN fetapesl 6:6, «6:00; e.evere aa Rye DOSE 
Estes 

John Robert’ gases sts css. «erections 1915 
Estey 

Kenneth Fuller <..... .. eo 1932 
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Etheridge - 

Gamigel | LAde» «ic cic inate somrectstsaaietet ts 1928 
Evans A 

David Moelwyn ..-..-+-eesecenees 1953 

John Morris ....--.-+++-sseeee- 1914 

Perry Herbert ...22-.30-+--- 50% 1913 

Vivian Ivor o<ctesewtle sie cietterreneners 1925 

Walter Lafayette -... +20. sccm aa 1913 
Everton 

John Scott: .cce emt tsies aerate 1934 

Samael © ©. ste wterstoheustereorecstetencier a betes 1908 
Ewell 

Glenn Blacker: ire cise erslepoisieiaaletel- 1911 

F 

Fairbank 

George Adamisiy oe «<\oinicisteinies =) eieiate 1900 
Fantetti 

Poti eet 6 Bernese eraiae roe oevese terete) Yarsrersice 1917 
Farelly 

Roberti Aime: eh sietercre niente ordleteleiarets 1921 
Farley 

dio Nae sh auatoodmoonmoduc 40 1910 
Fash 

Leas, IOVelaGe? te siese scatshetelsnaie*ctaketeee 1894 
Fattaruso 

Gaetano: “Thomas! (22-7. sle-teelere ee 1944 

atal Gere hice eeecaeate ane meas ane a aterers 1954 

Pearl Evelyn Kang 22. ni. el ai 1944 

(Mrs. G. Thomas) 

Faucett 

Glen) Bedell wv ccs crys oie e os ares sporaqeaerere 1927 
Faulkner 

TET | SV EOM efor biettaas oer stelenene oe L907. 
Faust 

amess Paul ycicaaiaoaearnener 1940 
Faux 

William Milnes. ...i)see cee oociee eee 1904 
Favoright 

ROSCOE “Barnes -cjtetecver. © aera 5 1905 
Fay 

Doma kd cis. chorsiers xe asa eee «. carats 1922 
Feagles 

Nathaniel) Roe sia. ccc scan tee 1902 
Feldmann 

Sieber Simomi acne. eels eee aoe 1930 
Fellows 

Wirt a0. (acter ceiesccecoicte Shepton ee ee 190] 
Felton 

Georse@rurlburts tse emeneer ese Lord 
Fenner 

WRESE Saraerare ost er etarerate elo aiers soars - 1898 
Ferguson 

Wiilliama@ila wo Merete. ccemeeree Gocco, Ieee 
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Fetter 

Edmund Westbrook .............. 1949 

Ceorres Campbell meee nen en ae 1913 

John Dietrich Wittech ............ 1916 

Newton, Cromwell seen een an oe 1912 
Fields 

Charles Fowles seem... 1907 
Finegan 

FACE cies stone ee accosee] BEEN 
Finlay 

George t Ellis), (see eee 1901 
Fisher 

Erancis .Pield) ca. eee ete 1946 

(George Edison) o-esee eee 1914 

Fames’ on). see ee 1917 

Joseph A. h7 eae ae 1889 

Royal Haighis ee ae steers 1914 
Fisk 

NincentyBarrettes. Noecante eee 1906 
Fiske 

Bidwani Westlake jt. ../jc.ce coe e 1905 
Fitch 

Bloyvewelays smeee eh seer SRSA SOTA 1927 

Rechard, Arthurals inion saeaone 1953 
Flanagin 

@barles Edgar” i... 3,2 ohcecseee 1901 
Fletcher 

Edwin Teed .:..22 anne cee cieintetelets 1925 

Brancis Wayland « .eemMen ovccece 1895 

Wee B etslaverana a's eee oe aie alates 1928 
Flick 

No) pes a 3 Sve ARP ye eer Ie 1909 
Foley 

acksony Worth |< 5<,.cwisee eeisircie lee 1940 
Foltz 

harles (Roy <<< >= 20:6 Be Wo cdcoene 1917 
Forbell 

Mansfield French ..... eieietnia stasis SOO / 
Ford 

Cornelius Vanderbilt ..cepisess« 1952 

Edmund Deloss ........ ates) oicie: a 1919 

Liehg oe BOE eee Ie aceon 1885 
Fordham 

EATON OAS VLON “soto saree. s006 oheteve eyos0i 1938 

HOLTESE a YOM scald .c:< eyes see 1941 
Foreman 

Chauncey MM OnrOe \e..0%s 010 s1003e)0.8 010.400 1915 

easelid! Wrest. 27. cistela so =<\vistsels a aiele 1951 
Forester 

Oliver tame, pistes ieisisje «12 :ehoco.etove we 1915 
Forsberg 

Gharles: GNEISOM, « «cre <>.s\sis crelete «0 diern 1947 
Fortner 

Abner Blythe .......... Ar, TREE 1918 
Fortune 

PMNOnZOmVV AU ATC apa are n.0<\ ately = ol oele 1905 
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Fosdick 

larry emerson’ eyes creielevctievelslele ahs 1903 
Foshay 

Bred Bowler ccs psateaeteiee sola ener 1912 
Foster 

Frank” Lafayette cae csins «sco oo 1891 

lslcksay Sreninaae Sooogoneoanoudtgs 1903 
Fountain 

John ROSS ke acho cedars s ose1es sustarapey levels 1933 
Fowle 

WV riltiaiaa) MeV etary we retermisyelenevonetereeretstenane 1910 
Fowler 

Daniel Webster 2... ..0.6s ccc « . 1943 

Penwick Talmage’ .iictsctelvelrencriesers 1933 
Foye 

Hioward Ryder: <.4scsateiredneieme ctor 1942 
France 

Robert Gordon ens.-nicie = ctereoteteletaterele 1953 
Francis 

EVerperte BUiggs: asic cro eteietstersiereisierels 1913 
Franklin 

Wd wards Pediwan’ [2 che wisi shessioteteneroy> 1937 
Fraser 

Alexander | \.:s sasweyetetols e166 Re citeheieterere L913 

PAGr dre wa ett floss <isrsioisisieie argtersteremroarnr 1905 
Frazee 

John Elmer ......s+.eseeceeoeees 1928 
Frederick 

@haglesmEleniy < 5<-.01s.0\0 skeaiersee = 1 1905 
Freeman 

Charles Bradford ......-+ese++++s 1896 

Forrest Frank .....-c--cesseeeee 1944 

Frederick Perkins .....---...---- 1911 
Freestone 

John Brokaw ...-.-s+eeeeeeerrres 1926 
Frerichs 

Carolyn Grace ..--+-s+eseeereres 1937 

(Mrs. Robert T.) 

Margaret Louise ......---+++-++- 1947 

Robert Thompson ..-..--+++++e++> 1936 

William Reinhard ....-..-+++ : 1909 
Friedrichsen 

Paul August ...---eseeererceeees 1903 
Frizelle 

Thomas Broomfield ........+-++++: 1913 
Frost 

Clifford Elmore .....--+-ceeseeeees 1942 

Harlan M. .....---- BB ci ieee 1S 1918 

Theodore Lyman ...++-++e+es Hea 1904 
Fry 

Charles Henry .......- We aie bs cians 1911 

Frank Benjamin .....---++++e08+ 1911 
Fulton 

Charles Arthur .....-cs++2+0+s na. J886 

~ Funk 
Harvey William .....-+.+++-++- -. 1914 
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G 

Gage 

Alpert. Henry: accep ence cen a eteles me el oOS 

Wiatd:’ Hdward pect eeiactee tesa tte 1941 
Galaska 

ChestersMrante asian visviaclsesicss sels 1949 
Gamble 

George Hawthorne ......c+se se Ass 
Ganoung 

ANired atl opicimSn seis icctestetetates e7eieiers < 1920 
Garcia 

Pedro! JOSEs seis som otheltene Gretenata a che 1916 
Garmer - 

Benjamin, (Brankliny jesse see es 1938 
Garner 

Wester:Charles ya.isneraectesarct « 30 1953 
Garnett 

Robert (SPeir ascites veers a «.0lseis 1903 
Garrison 

Eemuel Addisomseper see sc cnc. sce 1899 
Garwood 

Dowolaseliuberta eters cies «sos 1952 
Gates 

Plbest sEidwand Peers dvi sss iviele ov 1894 

mibert) Edward™ Irs. ao ..0% Meine ieee kos 

Wiciyilanid: wim varcitavecis.cle > .0 « s-3+'e 1906 

AIST Craigie oo cicero ac aCe eae 1892 
Gay 

Wesseme Miunriaryercmiet Weise t 6s .cls:0 2 oe 1947 
Gee 

Herbert “Wilkigsonu jy. sees 1925 
Geistweit 

Harold’ Nashiesnnemevenss «+ 's sundae 1922 
George 

John: Robert ........ CR FOO EO. & 1901 

Willian Bedfard Jrvs... ... ocedces 1955 
Gibbens 

Clydes Liyimanyy ...ctereteteavo.rohcia cee 1914 
Gibbs 

Biranis Wayland .'seige-sic.«ca0 comes 1879 

George’ “Hugene s Bajee scs cece ton 1908 
Gibson 

oar Kemp, «csatent os aod coe Ny 
Giedt 

Hmarnuel WMWiermany a 01c...eemcees « 1919 
Gilbert 

(larencem Bert Vela ics. «ehemeren oe Loa 

TOUS (Reet ic ceneie, 2 ee Ns elcctatere ae 1903 

Gordon Arthur ee vc. sce. ¢ ates) <) LOAS 

Hervey Ferris ...... so aptielerese OR iaNs OS 

ican. Binkse 5. tteeiet~ (<> ects ip ateeioaiets 1943 

(Mrs. Gordon A.) 

Gilson 

Chior dmVlin otters. 2dies9s sic Eis’, 19D4 

Fredericks | Leroy 2..-3... By oreteee Cot ea 
Gipson 

‘racy mGceer Pyare. cit cia slike st sietete 1943 
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Gleason 

Joseph Baird ...---e+eeereeeseees 1928 
Goddard 

Francis Wayland ........----++-- 1900 
Golding . 

Bernard Augustine Lucian ....... 1924 
Golightly 

William D’Ruth ..2.2..ss:-+-0005 1928 
Gonigam 

Cyrus Manly < occu). oi + wielele ei 1937 
Goodman 

Edward ss ec ceites ae eee eee 1935 
Goodsell 

Charles? Drei 6c seca ere sins te scates epee 1912 
Goodwin 

Artemas’ Porter: 25 cece eas 1927 
Goral 

Gregot) Faaulne ue camer cueereteers 1953 
Gordanier 

Albért ehonms. 6 eicece rete erase otaterete 1928 
Gordon 

Charest Poms tots eisiescue lershe< coilsats 1952 

Charlotte Elizabeth Taylor ....... 1951 

(Mrs. Charles. T.) 

Robert ‘George. srasiece aye eteletere va wee 1942 

Roberts Grenrells creewrss street oereredete 1941 

Waltham: dsartard fee. stele ateclatseveaiete 1947 
Gorham 

TY Ora MRE TS sicie «scsi arotenetonel stan ieeiate 1926 
Gott 

Samuel: Perrys. ices scsicsi oceans -« 1903 
Goude 

BOSSY) I xi cleo beset suse Oe eh ease ee 1924 

(Mrs. Stuart) 

Stuart! Viviatie..:cccmteete nu atereree 1924 
Graham 

PaviduiCrocketLljaci elelen anys ons wae, LOL 
Granstrom 

AroldaAndrewe 0 sees «© oer weer L924 
Grant 

ATES clas Soe ene Here Ts eters Faehe L890 

Josephe Pettied mcs eis) sec) 0e'e aes 1936 

Richard» Bd warden 5 jatsietcsevsere ye ses, 195k 

Robert Jamieson Ssiei;s © soetelee ~. 1941 

Warren: "Parsong” ic vmisn + cen wee 1914 

William Elerbert. diy tereniewieitetetetere 1926 
Graves ; 

Charles; Adelbert. <2... + «cme 1920 

James Wesley °....%...%. aval a archcteas 1899 

Lawrence Dewey ........ sceuearets «« 1936 

Robert, Prancis "0.2. se one crvieieee DOSS) 
Gray 

CiiftoneDaggettiirs eae een ee Coo HRS 

Robert.) iss cie.csve sistas s suelenere is sators .. 1949 
Green 

OPIS Wee Greciete alehes's obec ents < Sse 1906 
Greene 

Everettch enryii.nnis-< sere oe oe -- 1954 
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Greenfield 

Edward Wilbur ........ Wau thle nies 1939 
Greenley 

fay obliramivc.ccoceee so SBS GCAGD 1911 
Greensmith 

Harry, Gladstone...2< ete ene. -- 1906 
Greenwold 

Gtanville cs tees ee ee 1949 
Greenwood 

Wratter t Robert 4 sic. 1 Chee 1917 
Gregg 

HugHyGilmore. 6... See eke « eee 1896 
Grice 

Luther Bernice ...... Siajerslas cteieeiee 1924 
Griffin 

Herschel Raymond <....c05«cie¢«< 1922 

Wade> Hampton %2533.2%...2. soe L930 
Griffith 

EL AU RECESS crater a ohm Sere oe vec gates a 1910 
Griffiths 

O35 te thet Pel sy on a 1916 

Phillip’ Benyamine. cc soos 6.0 s'cocve 1952 

Ebomas Morgan <2 s0.s.82 ode ciate 1915 
Grimm 

Robert Elmer ........ arate tate Fete 1949 
Grimmett 

PHOttass Mo .'s0.cls cie's.e aioe a/ecs Meret 1917 
Groesbeck 

PACLARE SP ERTICT  ecc's 6 Siete ee © ohee © 3/6 1897 
Grosa 

RUSRO IT ain ms cee i vc toierelovain.c.chaiaie aia ican 1916 
Gross 

Bark) Godloaeec acters Ae ae ee 1939 
Guillan 

WV il biarn «,stee'5.0 os os Sicarnae sales’ -.- 1900 
Guleke 

IDBCAT vs sifesc os Saici eo Ce aa ce LL 
Gulick 

Joseph Franklin .......... Melee eee, A916 
Gunther ‘ 

Pel rArd sc-ciclels:o-0 s+ cwidie-oie a temo sio/s 1949 
Gurney 

Robert Leonard ........ Be eee Lt | 
Guthrie 

“Arthur Raymond ....-.s.ssccssse 1936 

Wars “Olivier “. cos ave es ccteales via dar 1902 
Gutsche 

ETI CH oraieisicve's = 6's. alas wie'aielotgie. =‘ 571 1932 

H 

Haag 

Alvin Samuel ....... Soc soot sites 1934 
Haddad 

George Andrew ......eccsee- fee LOSS 


Hadeen 

Ford mrA TO tIRt Mines ccreicie eels ie'F ers. aintvle 1918 
Hageman 

Anthony “Conrad ~ vs cis eecs0'e secs 1907 
Hagen 

Paul) Plummer > <<. Sfalotere staves ais 1945 
Haglund 

David Emanuel .<.......... wee. 1914 
Hagood 

Thomas Ward) scarce «s'est sie 1940 
Haines 

George Freeman .......-.-see0% .. 1916 

Wesley Northridge ...... NiGootiuc 1940 
Halbert 

TlGr Oy 6 aoisrs wcisie 5 esiele © sialseialeeisieisie 1908 

Walter! Perrine 2c. 006.00 se mavewiere® 19S 
Hall 

Pires SCAUMILG a c:6 sieve oreierolarerels weginie 1941 

CG LGELOY. ete coisis ore sso cic leieloustongsap lays 1902 

Plerbert) COndit.. «2: «,c<cleveletereieererstoters 1945 

Leonard Russell 25). ad's tivtesielerevacens.s 1945 

Pouise Marthal «11s s.sic< sca ate sie 1941 

(Mrs. Donald S. Hobbs) 

Hallock 

Pidear BE LTANCIS icc \e.c c'srs's| sterols ateieloi> 1917 
Halsey 

Gatley atsOm Ts + = sila c's cic evelereieiale’s 1915 
Halstead 

Kenneth Arnold — .).5 sce rele 1955 
Halsted 

Winton Harold ......... SOSB OO 1942 
Ham 

Frank Wells ...... ee Asn steerie 1887 
Hamilton 

Calvin Finley ....... ary o.ee ai ahe eet 1920 

Charles Edwin ...... Aare e Je 1916 

Edgar Laurens ......0--+sseeesees 1899 

Harold Richardson .......-.+++.++- 1924 
Hamm 

Maurice Richard ........0+00%-- 1913 
Hammer 

Harold. Emery, «.0- soe cele's etnies 1937 
Hammon 

George Aaron ....cececscsccrceees 1937 

Wilson Colby ...... Sipheraio) ao ocbNehnione 1941 
Hamstra 

John Howard ....csesseeeeeveeee 1917 
Hancock 

Gordon Blaine ......css-ses5es0 1920 
Hand 5 

Walter Raymond ...........- ee 1935 
Handy 

Robert Theodore ....... Bee»: > setae 1943 
Hann 

Jacob... 2.cceseresoesoes icin « atten LOO e 

Glenn Edward <i. .0200 cies s+ oboe 1949 
Hanna 

Alexander Carson .....--...-++e05 1913 
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Hannay 

Edward Charles ......... Sreietesteisls 1954 
Hanneman 

GlennuEdward = sicher es ise 1949 
Hansen 

Clifford’ S George warscns «lciiersuiersiee oe 1941 

Blvar Himeline ye sisi: os asivivsiececisieiele 1941 

(Mrs, Clifford G.) 

Hanson 

Bruce) Ernest: < ccs vise cs visioe cies -. 1954 
Hardin 

Charles Nathan’... <is\< sisisieis obon0ds 1923 

Shieldsi Prenton seere cence > «le 1934 
Harding 

Charles Orlando Girma cetseictacis «esis 1934 

Rrederre! “William =< sci: stielsiaicins 2.0 © 1907 
Hardwick 

Enoch Edward! scrrciescisiscieisisie sss a0 1927 
Hardy 

ienneth> English in ssmielecie lsc. > 1948 
Hare 

iEirata ty iepevevet tee cronietie oiete es v.6/s-s8:° « 1904 
Haring 

Dowelas Gilberto cise. s0s.« +12 1917 
Harlan 

ROL Wixceee cas terstetertertetere siorstelcie seis es 1902 
Harmon 

Diwigh te Data merrcteecceis s)eic\c os si0 + 1898 
Harrington 

Walliams Daniell Qiscvalcterecxsle s1s\<,s\0'.0'0,s 1920 
Harris 

Arbeit ar, devetevalerveleieietel s/s 3)51s/0\0.51 6 5 1924 

Carleton’ Wiard) <ccmaies ss. cc0sss0c 1910 

Geralds Francisie.cmiemeiccis «0s cele 1951 

James Milton’. .<chmias sss Spondon. UES 

Ramsey Gooch Lord ...... ao stares 1926 

Richard) Adams. ssteeiis. sie sl siaee eee 1955 

Walliam:. Anable .%/sejsiscsi-cn ve asters 1896 
Harrison 

Paul) Mansfield ¢ /efesicmateis.c-ole acotetels 1952 
Harriss 

Walters iran: |. sereiere:-:sroterelele oerete 1900 
Hart 

igh Leslieme. sadelecles ss ivise enenes 1933 

Wralliam. John <sjicisias- a's Boda Go 1904 
Hartley 

Morley sRichard Ueiisiess... + cecacins = 1917 
Hartman 

Wladimir MSup ene sins ss sos. siecle 1942 
Hartwick 

WOkist: Le wAst ss stereteveus’s o:<tererece rere) 6 1932 
Harvey 

james) Tie. wardametsseys of. s,0/00.4 +0 steteieie 1945 
Harwood 

Frank Spurgeon .......... Sgocada eekly 

Samuel Gladstone ........ Sie teres 1910 
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Hasel 

Paul Frederick ....--+-++++eeeees 1946 
Haselden 

Kyle Emerson ....-++++++++eeeeee 1937 
Haskell 

Ellery Bickford ....+-+.+-++e++++> 1936 
Haskins 

Clifford Havener ........-+-++---- 1953 
Hassey 

George Brinton ........+++-+-++->> 1932 
Hatch 

Frederick William ...........--- 1898 
Hathaway 

Behrends Bailey ......cc0.---e0s 1926 

Robert: Chester Geer -leitvemia mle elie 1948 
Hatt 

DanielbElishats sec sate cse ce oleae ei 1901 

Herbert tecnes verses cies sisiiseinieione 1927 
Hattersley 

TLainn= Wheeler (> serisacs os: sieretaierele ate 1912 
Hauseman 

VEE See gmocagan cama soOGUeS 1945 
Hawley 

Will Ashley Se ayo cpsie osclsreiapsiatcherecereve 1927 
Hayes 

Idehe MANS Kaa aobesogmodocaoods 1909 

Williatt [y.5 «overs «inarn ore areca are 1953 
Hayler 

William eMiartitns \ciacreicie sivte stsioiaretetene 1933 
Haynes 

Charles: Henry ci sccelecislesis crane 1919 

George Emerson 6. occsicced neces 1924 
Head 

Gharlotte: Faulkner) 7-6-6 c- enters 1931 

(Mrs. Donald W.) 

Wonald Walter woes cs<:ee eee 1927 
Heath 

Arthunl George gy acie <icteiie <\eieveckornel 1943 

PrankgpA rthur a. cytes ssi einer 1888 

Geonger Hl. wcpyew'saraeteeins << ences 1922 

Hugh®Austini Os. ose. set tomes 1896 
Hedeen 

Carl, Olof Nathaniel sen... snes ee 1937 
Heim 

Davids Jacob hl... staccato ce see 1946 
Heinrichs 

REN) 0} 6 COMO OBO. S OOOO nS oF 1889 
Heizer 

Byron), Barley, fis «cisions te 1eaCns 1934 
Hemans 

Charless Edward. cacti eee 1903 
Hemmes 

Luike }Johannese... ..eeen + tee 1914 
Henderson 

Harley Albert ..... sialiehefetale;c © 6 </ era 1936 

Norman Batty) cu. o. Aateemer eae 1911 
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Hendrickson 

Orvalis Cecilia see. chee eeeen. 1933 
Hennon 

Roberts Mansel ch occas ccc ec ee 1939 
Hensel 

Georpe yao sere eras wets Mavic ies 1924 
Hepler 

DD AVIGIG Ravin cy cceisse ccaisierore sie oie. ster 1933 
Herget 

ohnigh raters oo... Sk siaisieyetosle cen 1898 
Heringer 

Wile tints os cc sss ot ae eke es 1915 
Herod 

Brancisn Clyde. 7... «sje cneaen cee 1907 
Herr 

Bengamin iaisdell .i.cciccwenece ce 1886 
Herring 

Pohn Peabody Weiss c's, «os.05% Sere 1907 
Hertzog 

Werner, Eurene, cficcce sos oe c:cciooe 1953 
Hess 

rsonim Pan DET acs cin. 2s1erc'are = ae ee a 1926 
Hester 

ohm YAlexander® ..c's.cie ose 6 oy. Siessyhs 1949 
Hibbard 

George LieGia4rd 1oic-c « cisteiciee os 's\e aielere 1893 
Hicklin 

Pate EN SEAN Siorersre.« nye sie esos esse 1933 
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Norman Aichatd sete ss. cs «e/a 1948 

MAMITIEl <, Seaheve'd ca Mlawtole’s 6 a.010.0 Sereitiens 1916 
Longley 

William Johnson ......... wate 1909 
Longwell 

Robert Melle sr tirvmasecten<.oreyeve cit lems -. 1906 
Loomer 

MBeslie, Mnan3\/caeckettiels: <chonse-kcityaiers  « 1907 
Loomis 

Gordon ®Warreniieee. «.< +3 Npiite.s)c 1942 

Lester Roe ..... TS OO 6. Oo 1916 
Lorymer 

Myiliarmed inidal’ cums. < «.s/ceveieeen. AOS 
Lotee 

Herbesti-Amostaen «scence eenes 1909 


Loucks 

William Elmer .......--2-2-e0eees 1890 
Lough 

Samuel Parkinson ..... eiajeul is siabeeare 1912 
Loughhead 

Elizabeth Johnson .....-....++--- 1950 

(Mrs. La Rue) 

Harold! “Cecil '.. <sctne-cisrelststoleeiete ts teter 1931 

Ua (Rue. Alvin) .<onissicsee eer 1950 
Love 

Elmer Albert. oes. ees cle Meas hee » 1929 

John ‘Lee: ss ...0%. aiklateraious fare ater ties 1955 
Lovett 

Frederick .Crosby feces oo eatewiaiee 1899 

William Pierce 775i evejareietolateavtoter 1902 
Lowen 

Melvin -DeForest 2.0.5. << 2:0.02%rtues 1934 
Lower 

Wuagene! Arthur’ 3; css.c sisectecieteleoas 1910 
Lowrie 

Alfred SS yGHe yar. c.i)s/of= vile sla oe) arate 1915 
Lundgren 

Marold sBenjantin. 5s) sieis~ «a1 rd els 1937 
Lundy 

Robert Aaron yas atecpistecs eo etal enels 1928 
Lunsford : 

WiGelh Riafius So. Sica ace a etcetera 1916 
Lusby 

Fredérick Stanley s\.ccisis)slerersisieretia 1946 
Lyman 

Daniel: Woodbury ...5 0: se s2-iacten 1895 

Homer Child ccs tis iechein wistale etetsteens 1890 
Lynch 

William Larkin 22-6 < SOE es 1936 
Lynn 

Robert. Elenry.siscchelercies,sietde ie erate 1923 
Lyon 

Ritchard) Kiugene aster = «scale nics LO4Z 
Lyons 

William Nelson .<jeaieteei-.s'<-« SAE Coe 1939 
Lyttle 

Ira wight’ seatc.. scm teresic «ce seiner 1913 


Note ;—Following the Library of Congress 
practice, all names beginning with M’, Mac 
or Mc are arranged as though they began 
with Mac. Ed. 


Mabie 

Plartyg Sax tOtess s,0.ctaaicercuscecs ae 1910 
McAllister 

CarlhRugene: -t6%-...kihe eee . 1938 

Frederick Borman’ Snel... ccc 1914 
McAlpine 

Charles @Alon 70M. «tanec al eae 1904 
McBride 

JamesmWealtonieues oe emer: hee . 1939 

OrvalwPreston "are. oneness 1945 
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McCann 

Raye NOris ets sce cee tne eee 1925 
McCartney 

Albert: Marion... acewoeks os cesar 1943 
McCaul 

Robertwon een csc em ican Jee 1916 
Machum 

Wialdos Carson saenicehcinn 6 ccle co eee 1910 
McClain 

Eid vane Laat Tat. mrertereicrreliars ure winre ae 1940 
McClung 

James@Alderson:.< ccc mcs ot cee cee 1954 

PohReDwyre: & caiss2s ssi peew ection ses 1930 
McCollum 

DVARHGSI. fis cious «eles 1s AERIS OE come 1923 
McCoy 

Wallace Ed wintt acics/is cise «\cxa oem 1930 
McCrea 

Pally EE OSEET 0s, ciaca/sielore 01070 a\araleimiaeete 1902 
McCullough 

MAMET PAIIOS 26, gore cis cise Sisis-ssee tons 1924 
McCutcheon 

obs Wewis ©.44%,s -. tess ss sens 1887 
McDaniel 

Charlies Gilbert: sic. <cice nse BEE Seer 1900 

PARC ARACT BOUT cleleasiesisinun is Hinnis ater 1954 
McDermott 

BET A We sarc sects slaugentS a icine oe oe 1926 
McDiarmid 

SOIT AML OEMs Tots sic/e.e o'r1e'p steel elas. 05.2 1878 

Peter iexaneer™ Ui/.ite Aves vip pee v.a'eo 1906 
MacDonald 

George Benjamin ..... syste ate scsi 1828 
MacDoniels 

Joseph Wheeler .......... oe wien pre's 1902 
McDowell 

Piiletus Harold .....c-0s.eces Sree 1900 
McElvein 

George Frederick ......... aeawriseulolo 
McFadden 

Clarence Pobe metic oieta! « sistaiclore Bie om kool 
McGaw 

OUEST, 3 she sic coo ABR op Caner 1945 
McGill 

Holland Robert ....08..c0scee0 Ae ees 
McGlashan 

PAC NIDALG MOAWIC isle sins co's o'alep a's's'o 1913 
McGlaufiin 

Thomas Lowell cnicioc sie cn cisieis o ciere 1955 
McGuire 

MGHIN coke cumtpia 2 siaiereietaine + sejaltteie ©'e & - 1891 

R@elOr VITBIL, o 6-0 ciation + pln eheigis «/eip 1916 
MacIntyre 

Dyciri alin rmsets esois oceye'ale 0 sphale aleve © c1tnla 1909 
Mack 

Wale: JSAae. clgitcosistovckaxehies reinls:2' + Silche 1919 


McKay 

Oscar Reed 5 siiassasaice sed ear Soc leeks) 
McKechnie 

David (Robert fwcdees severe saws aes 1938 
McKee 

Wiallianr? Pitigh®. 2\.,ccraierstererete seskeree 1930 
McKendry 

Merton Banford. (sje ericsrecisie. ones 1942 
MacKenzie 

Allen: ‘Gran’ s sisrs csveters se. os austecanese elohe 1946 

PAT exanider i sas, sairis.s eee wcetesesemelOe satis 1910 
McKerricher 

Dayide Arthur wa h..-25 5 cymnltiekenensie oueete 1940 
Mackin 

PAT SETANCIS: 5 3.0 .0:scuisvsrsversiotetedene teks 181 1954 
McKinney 

PGrle rats Es VTith ys e505 pis ocre gi oleneteialererehane 1926 

Samuel) Berry s.< <4.0 ooseles.c sistee sie 1952 

Wade Hampton. <0... <sar/sse clsiere ais) 0's 1923 

William: Ayer . o.i60:.% Aare cri soo) 1903 
McLean 

Charles janies® «.nreden as eee eee 1918 

Polis tLEN Ty | s)o:., 20 ies) 0) ele reiseraiees ode tamtel 1910 

POR SUMIN GUD cele iessrohs eve oie mye seeped ois 1907 
MacLellan 

Robert IUngits sarees 201 © ssileie sce ola 1897 
MacLeod 

Wames Duncan i.e ese.» Pintacicticioty 1922 

Murdo Donaldson: ©... ¢ 5 ensesine oie sre 1916 
Mac Michael 

GEOR tet ars, «2:20 ».,0l0, » syoislaelbisiere’ se 1950 
McMillen 

Galva ee elses vicvore-o oh sressis cits totale els 1909 
McNair 

Frederick) Mlamilton <2 05.2260. ein 1923 
McNeil 

Plarold eOsasatiy-«. s,s 5 cisiesters' == sialoue-s 1935 
McNinch 

Walter Bertrand...» sicneclis oem ss 1895 
McNutt 

MV ARIGER” «, seitisiegs i= iefo sos olsye gm elececels, © 1871 
Macoskey 

Writer “OL OM gies « » olaitaieniaver © oa 1931 
MacPherson 

Donald JOM cc. ovele ons eleisio's + nie elele 1908 

George Wilson «....00.+c0es00s0 08 1895 

VAGGESY. 2 i0/ao, «/olsate o'eje 0 eleisisie p's senile 1923 
McPike ‘ 

Marion Jefferson .......+-+-es+e05 1925 
MacQueen 

Wormald- Bruce sar o> «+ vciieie «in 1907 
McRea 

Allan Alden .....-.s+eeereeeeeees 1908 
Maddox 

Bo" Yohm Lee ves. vesevoccercaeecescis 1907 
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Madsen 

Niels! Gerard. lactone «nie e.c satetetare.« fle 1928 

Pails Otto; vas, da sierstorevesaevere wivterercusustere 1943 
Maines 

Hit AU CHS aera ic yoriaveve er sreretowshaoreleicls.re aie 1910 
Malcomson 

Clans bertancewrcetere core ers <irieeciee 1931 
Mallery 

Westen sVhomas! . siete Seco LO 
Mangum 

Pearl Damion wets. etercusoisierersis thee 1908 
Manson 

George Dotiglas’ .. times. meee es o's 1942 
Manzer 

Harry Melbourne’ seicieascenes os 6s 1910 
Marchand 

Walter SS. 2a amc scesoetoae's ss © 1948 
Marsh 

Pamuely Mery uSOw er, meitcisieies. 4101s 016 1908 
Marshall 

Benjamins blact|SOnureiier dete) iy 5 1922 
Martin 

MavidAllentsrmeryerssies «% civh se ase 1939 

ADMEVAPIT OREM Ome umalclins sie ere) saves due 1887 

iolisien Glo pki rertetce reteveisien o's. « coucve 1930 
Mason 

WVallters lari Sem ersvsters tafeieysicveis 2 © oyaue 1902 
Massaki 

ANGysrt hele epHes con 60.2 aeRO RER ROO 1927 
Massey 

iloy des is..0 ccamereermiiiesy cies 5 s:so6. sieaik 1944 
Masten 

Chanles Hlentarkoaceieeiec >< +-0:00.0 svar 1914 
Mather 

Waltham: (Green eturiietesisis'«.< cteieon ete 1927 
Mathews 

Dowdy Rioyaractrsterereres: <'cie + <erel cele 1912 

Davad'=Seldionim orth eis e+ sacle marl O25 
Matthews 

nance Biatckcmer sc cpereveine sis ci0/ 4 Pens 1898 

Maney Vineiniay pie cisicls «07 core os 1950 

(Mrs. Donald C. Shaw) 

Stanley (Goodwin fies cwsssecccele ss 1953 
Maupin 

ames) <ClittOm™ Tie vie ieievers.e)e ‘exeinie aero L926 
Maxson 

Charles:artshorn) pists s-c.,01s1eecesieiele 1895 
Maxwell 

en neti leroyaerisys o's ctclene conga eR 

WovellewArt iiitaaers 26... se eeialeseis. cg 52) 
May 

Wow ardeelshayin ce san ccncmettire. LOLT 
Mayer 

AndrewaWilliatage rice ss se <cinerteeie: 1920 
Mead 

Sam walG litt Mywaeiyetocis« cai k . 1904 
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Meade 

Frank Paul .....-.2ee+se sees eess 1928 
Meadows 

Roscoe McKinley ....-+-+++-++++++: 1914 

Rupert Stephen ....--.-++--+++-+: 1914 
Medved 

Alphonse Anthony ....-+-++-+++++ 1936 
Mellor 

George Samuel ....--.+-+e+-s+ee+s 1888 
Melton 

William: « ic. -<scvecosleha stats oye erent 
Menard 

PanleCarl Adar eerste siete ert 1902 
Mercer 

Alfred Tennyson ......20c..cc%008 1915 

Charles) Bennett ac ac- eset o ciclsetee 1955 
Merriam 

Elwyn. DeForest... 022 en eins se 1935 
Merrill 

Almeron Henry. 2.6 ..0/65.ci00 cae seis 1911 

iMowland! Cysts pacer olstesteiers alee ie 1898 

ohm Wedgewood: ses.c ss s.srleres croraane 1900 
Metz 

Gani NGamn ears crs ste cre etetaenetstereorstenets 1924 
Meyer 

Frederick William Charles ....... 1927 

HerberteNugust Qaiercisr<isisteiencts ce eteiriotete 1922 
Michaelian 

FACOW eae s Soiiiw wShiare ssienncle whe Recetas 1886 
Middleton 

George 3.naee ace aidite aici tefalelwieienstate se LONG: 

Georwe Wee. obs dew Steves sicvare se-betoueee 1951 

James Harvey’ 2 csavies 31s acre 1953 

Robert, (George; Jc... senmemiete eee 1944 
Miles 

iMatry, Hiseubréy oc emis cteeeters 1899 
Millard 

George Edward. <.caierec wclaeterss 1934 
Miller 

George Sayte.cisentioek. < << berenee 1914 

Harty 4 Harnisom-< wjeieereels cisiate telee 1922 

iugh Franko 5 cite c's 16 eietenenener: 1945 

Newton: Elwood) jcc. none . 1899 

Raphael Harwood, Jr. <...c-. see. 1940 

Robert Eugene) <.eceies «se avetayatets 1952 

Samuel, \Elewatd (<n. ciuso. sce 1923 

Walter Artelle ....... SREEO ES Sor . 1927 
Million 

RowebBurrelll tc .c..:.ere cet o.s-0 wscieaneres 1938 
Mills 

Herbert Henry ..... siasierss) sucvapemee Lome 
Minaker 

Ashton sBarkertie. «<0 ames «eee = L903 
Minard 

Archibald -Eliswortitve..ae. es eee -. 1904 
Minor 

arrose Ryland. st. fccehees oo - 1933 

ClydemGeorge: ee ~.enicaven ae wialeie ete PeL OA) 

William Sherman Ri gteterstettte bie A OZS 
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Mintz 
Hugenes Grafton sescach veeee eae 
Mitchell 
Farry: Cartismc hte senne Biel oisters atete 
John Hampton ........ CoMOGOSEOU 
William Alexander 


Mittlestedt 
Edmund 


Moehlman 
Conrad Henry 


Monroe 
Will Clifford 


Moody 
Donald Lee 


Thomas 


Moore 
Charles Henry Howard .......... 
Hate htuG. a sarin cin cncte.s'se sated aes Ss 
avo he teneOrin woes a c/ecoavdie Cclate eis 
James Ashton Greene ...... 
John Vanlandingham : 
GRU ATE: oy ace's:cye'cr Disvave- care eteta ot 
Robert Arthur ...... 


Morreale 
Samuel Onofrio 


Morris 
Albert King 


Morrison 
James Dalton 
James Randolph 


Morse 
Alfred Handley Chipman 
Ezra Minor 
Frederick Eugene 
Kenneth Edward 


Morton 
Hugh Quinn 
Hugh Quinn, Jr. 


Moses 
Chester Davis F 
Howard Vernon .........-- _ ae 


Mulder 
John William 


Munger 
George Howard, Jr. 


Munson 
Welson Charles. ..s calle. «<0 aeulnieicie = 6 


Murchison 
Carl Allanmore 


Murdock 
Branklin (Watigh 6. .ss.-Were ~~ nee 
Herman Bryce 


Murphy 

Robert Melvin ....... sistenalersialsieteren LU O4.0 
Murray 

Alfisedy (elurgys ivmiswleieieitoenice 1m LOO 

Philinyy George... <sineeee re ate Ooe 
Myers 

Cortland c.acemactenels Por a cisteteren LOOO 

howard Hitehi way ecules actetomen ss 1924 
Myerscough 

Oscar Elmer cance Sate eee aeehion 1936 

N 

Naegele 

Polmpbarlcce ac evs vee eae wee eer 1949 
Nakai 

pbabcashit ger staters/ ayer stove vererotoretet es S56. lonstote 1926 
Namioka 

SHIEERGY 4 4 e oaion se Oh Go Latin ot ODIO Co 1927 
Nash 

Wralkiam= Langdon. oc ecterie ste cis stele 1893 
Nasmith 

Augustus: Inelesbes...). .ss cutee. eine 1907 

Jaredespailding: is sc trs,s oete a setatetele 1880 
Neathery 

RRODEGE me VW AITEL ayers oharevs-clereneneveiet .. 1904 
Neelands 

Alfred GRAY. isis os <<.0 oneie rostrata 1950 
Nellis 

George Witherstine 2... 6026. sent e 1900 
Nelson 

Dorotiny Arlene” sia. al ssrec ere mie stale ore 1945 

(Mrs. David A. Leach) 

Eid wandme ayant cist) «,eteioietetslso. 5 1936 

Poh rae Mayr bttt gets a's) 1 s:er em ateatettete el =: 1902 

Peter MChiristopher: ~ jicie.« sleceteiete ss sie. 1902 

Stanley seers o-s) +01) slalehele’s simvatsierel< 1944 
Neubert 

Noh “ROPeEE jis. os cress ~:« eieleigiplae 1944 
Neuschaefer 

Attred: AtteHst Jn) .. csi. se sielel . 1952 
Newell 

Robert Charles ....... SSO EAnOAD 1944 
Newill 

Lester. Betijamin: «.. ite «cnsisieierie 1919 
Newkirk 

Blarry, Vernon 2. 0.0 ccinsles sess a1 1939 
Newman 
_ Samuel Edwin .......+-4-+++20 0 1917 
Newsom . 

John Weaver ......-0ccrcceececag 1907 
Newton 

William Carey) cies. oss erciis 0 oher 1898 

Walliam “Carey, Jirs . 0 seme se oe oes 1935 
Nichols 

Chellis Everett ........ es ct ROO .. 1884 

Joe Russell ...0....+---+50e0 Pasi Ge ed! 
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Niebuhr 

Bredericks 4 bs... itd erode Lin eae 
Nissen 

Garl Andrew | sie.0c¢ eaceeleie een ata 
Nixon 

NASEIMMNV OE: visa aiers ole aera eur creer 

Walltam “Alexander jis v0 0 sig. of Repel 
Nobbs 

atntiel WBAStI AIT yore aa: (clcore onoketetelanets 
Noffsinger 

Marcle RUG W'S ie teteie abepote etocavo sieves lereies 

Louise. Watlinger \4.22.... 0-005. : 

(Mrs. Jack) 

Norgaard 

Vohannesa. a> css oe SE aitewEeiiiava e618 
Norton 

Bidanitnd Eloya maceration) ss ocoicss 
Nutting 

aliten Cem ina Oymetonieterenyeteiis rs ais «<5 

Oo 

O’Brien 

OSE DLL Ta. tual erveayeriprat cane slateiais’a 
Odell 

Dennis Price” acess sieine cos caw 

Harry, oGlenvemiemsciere caieres «0's, <:0-0,6 
O’Donnell 

Geonred lary eyseetercttieisie\ ei sc2'0) "+, 2 9)8 
O’Hara 

Negleweria cp emteineie ts ces o.ssc es 
Oliver 

Charles Herbert ..... Oho 
Olmstead 

Claude Trotipe mince .0 <'s S83 
_ Duncan McDonald ....... sever soreete 
Olsen 

Herman Christopher i....0..<cs0. 

ietmit Robert) Miser sre » «0:00 cite 
Olson 

Susanna Albertina ......... ereteiets 
Olthoff 

VEL) Te satttatays eves et sie cle Ripe e'sera a seneners 
Onderdonk 

Williaa White Givet «0c ee ae sakore wins 
Orchard 

Malcolm. Lewis ........ susie exeretehete 
Orcutt 

Wsmah) ANGE Secrest c oleic ees Csiees se 
Ormond 

William Berkeley ........... ares: 
Osborn 

CharlespRafiusigens pels at ate sae eles: 

CharlesPRufius mls gsr s's.28 cs ae Bias 
Osgood 

William Cyril ..... ieee 0.cags) of eee ones 6 
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Otto 

Benjamin .....-+-se++9- Dina, “iC .- 1890 
Ousley 

Jacob Ashley ....---++++reereeeee 1912 
Outterson 

Hugh Donald ....----++s+++eeereee 1952 
Ovenshire 

TO WAS: Eons ovescie tse stsvetemese alate) eaten tiers 1939 
Owen 

Charles Spurgeon .....-.-++--+++-+- 1922 

John Herbert ..---.-eeeeereeeeee- 1919 

Richard John .......---s-eeeee-es 1919 

William’ Charles <.224)0s 0c» 08 1889 
Owens 

Cscar Lobe: crciesssouevapatercloetetel otehalereharot= 1901 

Richard Spurgeon .......--.--++- 1907 
Owings 

Harry. Evan, Sites cclectersm stealer 1915 

Harry: . Eatlye J io yo sereneteretap Siare~ water lee 1941 
Owl 

Walter: Dawigl) vc isn isinysietarctaeeaieMeie exe 1927 
Oxley ~ 

Chester Jageaterasetite «arte ee aac 1915 

Pp 

Pacala 

Teen xetas o palsies ale atevateveysnenaieti tte 1952 
Packard 

Moward Rarssell 20. ce maton eeeretrets 1938 
Packer 

Wilfred’ ‘Taylor, <4). cic ceo ersmeaes 1930 
Padelford 

Branke ? Weallianitstatoydisieveres peeve ere oe 1897 
Pahkautoo 

WATTS. a ievere eye ouehsvorenatede eueeeta a ate siete 1875 
Palm 

Hames, Wdwardy. dele isrie ete lore terete see LOSS 
Palmer 

Gordon 2 ses wns cameos oss sceyeteteras 1917 

Rowell’ Howards. -mise «1s <0 seats «¢, LOTT 

Malcolm ‘Rice). .. fciisct os « dane LOLS 

William. Herbert... cisesele estes .. 1884 
Panizzoli 

Val€ntino \oseiew,<-cisteiowie® ores S slants 1923 
Pape 

Benyamin, Hrmest ties. «sclera 1929 
Pardee : 

George Winfield ......... Ps oc el OS 
Parish 

Merricky' Calvin \..<,4 onan sec taeten 1907 
Parisi 

Erankeeb alo sees: oscars eieretaltete cee. 1950 
Parker 

David (Livingston “>. tte. nonsee 1899 

‘Vqhuemaltons Sra s.jackniee ae See 1913 

Fohsabaltorn eos cea cow oes ee - 1941 

Lloyd pArchibald: Jr. Wes eae 1950 

Williams) Tucketi 4 cise eote. ties ~ 1920 
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Parkin Perrotta 
AbeoJacksonumeu meee se efacs ysis 1914 PATEOR TOW ipatscxsssveretstere autoleiae ale Hee LOL, 
Parrish cb Perry 
John ~ Williams sae eee cree 1940 Everett Lawrénce .o...s0000000. 1941 
Parry Herbert Judson ...... Bie tt haciste aie 1905 
George Leslie Everett ............ 1915 Persing 
Barer. Chester) Ioeroys feisic econ athetafeies ay 1924 
Merrill. Mead &i..niiv.ce ce eoee RS ast 1939 Peters 
Pascale Christian 2.0.6.5... es. eens ete eee 1920 
Eli outer ee ee ew 1946 Christiam Esbern ..2 0... Cribs walrieetLooS. 
Parcel Petersen . 
Plow ardies thared eee ee ae oe. 1948 Marinus Andreas Frederik Bredahl 1932 
Passage Peterson F 
Dourias= Ward. jocse eel eteatog oak Heetmebiy dSel syeie<:ssle cele ersiseels 1952 
Paes Pettibone 
Bilene She Mield pe. eee ee 1940 Willis Buen): /orccere averse pralace) sscnveua 1900 
(Mrs. Lauton W. Pettit) Pettit 
Datterson ee eres bree Na toceror cote 
Gash AFERGEM Ss» S ..bis:5 2 5:0.6c06 ecinve seo? spoon canton ; 
Harley .biward. 2 ...sct Sscs-cas Leseetote Peyton 
Patticon Wdward: Voorhees! \..).seclewets seiciere 1915 
PP APOLE AD cree Sb ts Orc Scmwsates Semmteghoo5 Pfaff 
Robert* Bainbridge “2.50. cc.0c0 «a. stored 90K, Bioren, Richard: .......0c0m tistics 902 
Patton : Phelps 
Harold LaDboit 5.7.2... SARE Car 1944 Mheoron Lorrance .¢:<\<1css.esisters see od 
Payne Philbrook 
Bluford Elen ry y cevtere ocls.« ave Spapieere 1902 Phillip’ Carpenter... . sss. ce oes. 1947 
Harrison Orland) 2.2.2.2. daewe cess, L944 Philli 
illimore 
eee UC, GCE Arch Ae GAD BEIAOnO FOrprad. 2keek! 
ohn EEC o ratn' io ops ivi o'sfo sie aiele re 
arritte 1910 Phillips 
Pearse Channing Emery ...... pomoononon. she 
ChapleswPid 2). .:02 5 ol» Rebs ante. Lees) Dorothy#R.. Vreeland .5 5. ceacc%ie 6 1931 
Poise (Mrs. Hudson B.) 
‘ . Hudson) Bissell... i... s10i%jo = Sordl: EEA 
si nipaupick asharkaee tlic Bea eemn arnt eS Rie oe. SA 33 
Peck Jobat TATENUY «cc: erie oir's s\eialviniets ovo 1947 
Donald (Mecttiam 3. 5ccves pine 2 cee tos Toseplihoias: ..10aveloiie of elersieiera es'e » 1917 
Prederick Arthur sqistemslaes aites cian Olt Melvin Romine ........ Jie seeiergies a LOO 
Walter Sylvester, Jr. ...22.....>5.- 1938 Pickhardt ‘4 
Pedersen Rolatid (Charles. .\.c <0 /citele ee. 1941 
(larence Robert <5 ...6< «<n » EA CESS eee 
Peek SELIM G Ueisisinioie~-« 0.2 o how siesiSigiate sts al Doe 
Williante Seymour \.. 0.088 eses's ss 1897 Pi 
iper 
Peirce Dorothy ...... piiaeroitloeets sa at paiaelote ov L940 
Robert William ...... eos, col? (Mrs. Robert Kuechmann) 
“Pendleton Pitt . 
ee. ee David Alexander ....- Reece aaa 1905 
a Barles Stanton he Theodore Kenneth ....-+.--ee+ee% 1953 
Pepper Pittman 
Clayton Allen .......+++++eee+e++ 1925 Mibert Calhott 4... .-.cen-ssesuenn L904 
Peringer Place 
NWobn Logan ....... Sy i taele at vse eo LG Daniel Nelson ....-..sceeee> spi L909. 
a Ronald Spender .....cse00-se00ss 1952 
erkins 
rc Platner 
Paul Gardiner ..... claisiatareeeicla eae TL IOS Eugene Christopher ....s0-+++ .. 1905 
Perrigo Plumley 
DlairwAlbertic®, ahs toss. cis.e oelales «0 Wee LOS Lawrence LeRoy ....... det. « daps) ESS 
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Pobst 

Richard SE loyid ss :<c« cleserers vie #.0cksi sete 1930 
Poff 

IV EMESt VEL i cis) cs \steve estas Fentress 1910 
Pogue 

Tsarally Princes << <tteveletsrsie1s cierets! syeie o. 1943 
Poland 

Elengrye lay apts-arevecterets re ei Merere eters 1901 
Pollock 

Aliredy Watavette saa chweeee ss 1926 
Pomeroy 

Charles Marquis’ “chia scies cs cise 1944 

Mahlon Walter ..... Mega raiencisten sith or 1934 
Popp 

ASalC Onrad iers,ciskelscita eve eos Bale 1929 
Porter 

Frederick Seely ........ noted 1908 

George Washington .............. 1891 

Menry Alford tsemrasctrcievels s Bogdo aeeky 
Poteat 

Wiallaces Bag bymrnarrinenierr Ob 805,00 1950 
Potter 

iA this lata: ares can olefeneteteyeretersis.cie'e 1936 

Edward, Waight tyssajsicisjevcis sere < «00 1887 
Powell 

Harry Swainbanki sac-ca ess oss : 1938 

Lewis Niles ..... piste dete eicheyeicic els: cle)s 1932 

Pleasant Lee ~.'... J ooag TOS gREOSOL 1900 

Roger Kingsley eateries eiele ve .s.0 cys/s.01s 1939 

Sylvester Stephen ........... 3 1885 
P’Pool 

HUI bert aoattlitel. weer ctastctevels «s,s 6 sie 1901 
Prather 

Hubert yBryant sts. c's Me 5 1916 
Price 

Maurice Thomas’ 7. ...... mtorr tefeyeti 1913 

Walter, Borie ers ieroinanees «saree 1949 
Pritchard 

‘(Chawes '‘Waliiama gercseretes << 01.0 © eS O! 
Proctor 

Thlarey: LS AvielSerss aveeletelere «0 ois) <teteversie 1899 
Profio 

Benmpamin WD cy. rmetereres) 6 0vs arene aie L9SO 
Protsman 

Wilber: Curtis: tahoe <0 een LOLS 
Protzman 

Bowell. Mason. . vccicare + s.+.0 ste stectors 1885 
Purkiss 

Wesley “WielSher Pitter. ss s0/ej0.slesraess 1941 
Pusey 

Norman mints <corpeeters c;s.cieres Sfetenetats - 1947 
Putnam 

Ween JoSemin  sietreters visisie cscs ent on gob) 

Eloy!” Woilliarnivieteretine's «0 s.cssieicteneine 1953 

Q 

Quincy 

Etanoldmiiarlowy) wyisste sster eee aries L924: 
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R 

Rader 

Joyce Lillian .......- diatonic 1950 

(Mrs. Walter K. Barnum) 

Radywoniuk 

Anthoni Gerasim ......---- the avepane le 947. 
Rafnel 

Hurchel Theodore .....-.---+++e+> 1928 
Ramaker 

Albert Jobn a/..s1s sxe + 00 «1961eiseirie si 1886 
Ramirez 

(see Ruiz) 
Ramsey 

Leonard Jerome .......-+e+eeeee- 1919 
Randle 

outs HHienry | ccs lew aislelelo et wlels oe . 1920 
Raney 

eslsestereeiaiauteision ara. oss e: slapeersienake 1940 
Rapp 

Frederick Walter’ 0.2... «1c nisisie 1939 
Ratcliff 

Darius) Mitteer) <-).-- <6 «1 ere taverere en LOS 
Ravenell 

William Samuel \icjacie.< -\sic/steete)<te siaion OT: 
Rawson 

Joseph Cephas: Gites enero 1910 
Rea 

Harry, Ralph. 3-t:. «lucie Saeconc] TAK) 
Read 

Bdward (ihorpe’ <c0-1s\-les eieisie. App OL) 
Rector 

Malton Medford ccs ce Foun aio» ULE) 
Redd 

Robert TOttors peccciem ere asters caiotenal Dost 
Redfern 

Frederick Coachefer .......... eee 1901 
Reed 

Ronalde Red ell Qyccteclerterere« este chores 1940 

Wirginiiaee hain 4. cri. talketeles ete 6) ore nee 1942 

(Mrs Ronald R.) 

Rees 

‘Thomas: David ery. ciireeres Bo oo EY 
Reeves 

William Coltharp < sacs. «<- aie L914 
Reft 

Herman Julius ...... eYaiakeRedenel's sce SLOSS 
Reid 

George Montgomery ........<..08 1912 


Williany Richardson -S2epjecec ete tet O27. 


Rein 
John: Daniel ian bicisiesotereeiere e eel oss8 


Revenaugh 


Carl Milhouse ... oogenc, HEY! 


seer e en ee 
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Reynolds 
. Forrest Platte ere eioaies oases 
Frederick George 
Jabez Ernest 
Nelson 


Rhodes 
jesse~ BHaste eee mes hs Oocsbecee 


Lourinda gy Marion jeciae a. osiaca oa Se 
(Mrs. Charles B. Sanford) 


Rice 
Blval Worhbespeeei nance «ise soe eee 
Herman Chester 
Horace LaMarr 


Rich 
Charles 
Mark 


Richards 
PNET EAD TE pth 5 ie Ree Se eRe i ae 
(Mrs. Lyle A. Anderson) 
Cyril Fuller 
Elton Phillips 
Thomas Beddoe 


Richardson 
Benjamin Pettis 
Geerse: Hee. cies save wee bereits sok 
Harold Wellington 
Names Calvin: . ihc ecska aed wee as 
Marshall Sterling Weeks 
Mildred Tourtillott 

(Mrs. Harold W.) 


Rickel 
William 


Ridgeway 
Luther Milton 


Mark 


Riemer 
Ernest 


Riggs 
George Alanson 
Joe Albert 


Riley 
John Kenneth 
John Robert 
Leonard William 
Thomas Calvin ...-. 


Rines 
SrEOLee | SEAWII ccs oso selawlals 


. Ring 
John Edwin 


Roadarmel 
Charles Carter . 
Kenneth Arthur 


Robbins 
Bradford Hilton 
Vernon Nelson 
William Fletcher . 


Roberts 
Gladys Marietta 
(Mrs. Randall S. Hilton) 
Windsor Hall 
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Robertson 

Av chieghrank ie.antiols wiaclseintre ves ete 1917 

Clifford |“Stuart’ cccsuegpeice tence ete 1949 

Herbert) Archibald, (2m ceciesass)e.ieo 1927 
Robins 

Henny eburke pene cpiert sets ere aati 1903 
Robinson 

Arthur Thomasier ete seis clsies tela 1898 

Donalde-Arphuneetey pe tect ate ceetle ex. 1953 

Monroe Lafferty +. 0.5.00 wiciexctets 1926 

Sidney ai Ward Geers cis crete rsrelecicisie i 1945 

Wallard) Plin yeep -srctelacurcttelasceieen 1908 

Walliarotidenr yin </ssicereeteteesseicieieste 1945 
Rodgers 

isos IAS: ococapaosésoensoo0s 1951 
Rogers 

Alkseds Woalliatagcpsmetsiereec texsiewe forever 1898 

Hdwards Alexanders ees ateeryereiemiereerne 1887 

George Donaldson ...... Se ees 1892 

itmgtey Weleae a ao Clad qopmbaoonG OoGCe 1884 

Lewis Bernhard ....... agersioyls cus sii 

Patrick, Sim kins) pies ictel siecle sees 1896 

William | Raymiontdice emesis stersieisrne 1931 
Romeyn : 

James Kingsland ..... Bpateyecrs syeiaieke 1915 
Rood 

Job Tlensgijee. . 0.6 « siteteretretee sens 1940 
Rose 

Ava), MOarray scx eeie-s o\0 seme toreraeieteneys 1918 

Mamies everett. viet ielsisiecs ciretetsiotertiete 1916 
Rosenberger 

Harletgho Mood! .i.\scj- revs cteisieiteverenstons 1942 
Roser 

George Frederick, Jr. ..... RoUA ere 1948 
Ross 

(CG, akan pire! Gademns nagar AOD Ocean 1910 

Ralph Dottglas «2... ssi Bieetsiels 1935 

\WiserGin, ISIcPate Wosacodno9 5050 0ueeb 1953 

Walter Gordoti> «stapes oresteuenel sis: sfs 1933 
Rote 

(Cte E Ui, oc con MBO OnOdeaROD oS JOvre 1949 
Rothermel 

iiesader) U4 EtEy amore eieeaco Beas. =. « 1935 
Roush 

SSR ATIESHOLUVGL ..s <cisieisie oe © eyelaiein «= 1912 
Rowe 

Maco Wl Meares « +.c.cys a saieles\e\niels nisteie OLS, 
Rowland 

tenty ELOSi@M cia... «mais «0s os mee) L924 
Rowley 

Mrancis Harold... os scisiciea ee wee) 87S 
Rowsam 

Robert. HUemry er « «\s ++ /aieteie +s slersterer= 1952 
Roy 

James Rider 4. cwsiesessce ess tabitete: 1946 
Rudd 

Pierbert, Binley a. cv» «+ clots «« see 1903 
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Rugg 
Earle Melvin <..¢e-neclenee Sisrelvarset9 16 
Herbertml ean racer ancient Moco, eke 
Ruiz 
Donato Ramirez ........ Stats eunererte 1938 
Ruland 
Weancis «Mia rein sicicetesare svefore-otase sVelete 1942 
Rumsey 
Robert Jackson <2... .. tnrarsvntee asia 1949 
Rundle 
Richard Melancthon ........ Pera LOLS 
Runyan 
MESSEL) OSIADT cre. <'t onchevert ove chectelserte . 1910 
Rushford 
Park Irumat ...< sek. aivve sates sreeer oa 
Russell 
Robert Victor 4.3.5... Saas. L9ee 
Rutherford 
‘Charles: (diene sealete se eoeeta eee: 1907 
Ryan 
Arthur’ Diulburt screteecissleciere s/o oie 193] 
Ritathay (Vai alararcre oretucteretetaiere hl «cs ee 1931 
(Mrs. Arthur H.) 
Rybnicek 
Edward Henry ......... is foters eats 1952 
Ryder 
Walters: Scottsesmaanancnioaes.. oss 33 1918 
Ss 
Sadaie 
MLOSHLG © APS «tera ode ete rattenctsrs,e 4 alecsierece 1941 
Sagar 
Eb criry AM Crew ss stats reettniexe esp» sie: 6 ate 1944 
Sams 
Oscarelrnest tee mae theirels s.o6:0i6.<oe 1902 
Samuel 
OMI ey sy. a. «cea inerchene eeetatete tac sie.s.8 acevgene 1913 
Samuelson 
Sammtiel of saiiene scleseteiosees > o vs,sian -.- 1903 
Sands 
Eo geDatiiel Gates: sre. 0 telelaie «aoe ero creer 1926 
Sanford 
Charles: -Belding GQeeack «<a>. oe Maye 1045 
Wouriridas <feos sate stereos a celts 1945 
(Mrs. Charles B.) 
‘Ravin ON SEriOn tsileinle + cys .nabe Boat 1919 
Santa 
Gharlés. Pant: i sic ays atecmed ote . 1942 
Santucci 
Gesare {rulpivn vicpintcts + 6 Weisbietenmar 1980) 
Saphore 
Edwin Warten) © oc... Seat 5 1885 
Sargent : 
erberty Naren 7 sefecse tes e OREN 936 
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Sarmast 

sil ML. Se atee orey atcave eee wie lefpaterst=rsae ars 
Saulter 

Charles Reed ...-..-00--+ereeeees 
Sawano 

Ryoichi .......:-cesseccccsercces 
Sawyer 

Milo Cameron .....-+++++++0+ ae 
Schaal 

Phillip, Die. sweat oriini bole lelstele afetm 
Schade 

Hugo Friedrich .........-+----+-- 

Patil Gerhardt 5 3.ct<er0 <nisniwe ve 

Robert August ......2.0scccvecee 
Schaible 

Cornelius Edward ......-.s+.-«ss 
Schalin 

Reihact. < sks aici ean ile one ete ete . 
Schlesinger 

Apeusttis: ‘Gustav oa enue eile oat 
Schmitz 

Charles\) Henry fet aceuet ee sees aie 
Schober 

Joseph: Walliams oo ...:sie10 «%-<,etcietaretaasale 
Schock 

Adolphs watcint). sacle tcine Soe eee 
Scholpp 

Charles John, Conrad \..is2.6+<5%s 
Schroeder 

Johny Robert Vex s<tccseeieicle aracatere 

Malton). Robert ~ ci. .n%i. eects Pi 
Schurman 

Stephen Walter ........... kiss 
Schwabenland 

Moki Pili ici, starercioreretatceehavere) chek ee 
Schweitzer 

John ¢@larence. <i. serciciseisiseltoers 
Scipione 

Altredse Jes is: cciahsn siesrenie ee lguiaeee aie 
Scotland 

Tames ts) simian SER ne 
Scott 

James. Harveys &....csteewee soe : 

Lewisitblarveyes.. +s cece «ie eleee 

Walter Clifford) ...sc2 6000s « bans 

Wilfred> Emery) ai cenceesa. emia 

William Clarence >< 20,4. anes. one 
Sealey 

(eouis PAU CUStuss 5 %0.-Ge elie eres os aes 
Searcy 

Willianvai Wiley Gis «ccc ees © « oem . 
Sears 

Albert “Bacon s .2o0,.50'05 sete eee 
Secor 

barry geetere:s\s ors ae “os ots efaliets. erevete 
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Sedam 

Oscars Wihitsonie)« ce eect nee 1925 
Seely 

fohns Henderson, ocean oe oes 1911 
Seelye 

Erederic «Bernard | a <o. Cee ee tok 1908 
Seguine 

Ralph Henrys tect <n deen cee 1938 
Sellhorn 

BOT Yee neice tate sajdia ers ee hate 1900 
Setterlund 

Pimer.eonard = a. 6. \dagapcceas uk 1919 
Shade 

Pires Hear’ «x stevstaterit «eis wakaasyeen 1911 
Shafer 

Homer) Kennedy. 525... ss scone% <8 1934 
Shank 

Brnesty Frederick, 2... 0.00 could caer 1917 

valerian Oscar a yeas omar octet eee 1907 
Shannon 

SCRE H ATS OO WIE. og a wins ira x ie wee ioes 1921 
Sharp 

PranlcVAsEMUre Jr's. os ca ou qiicweese 1935 

URES Col gs a) OF Seed aoe enn eae ee 1918 
Sharpe 

EGOCES PARODIEISON bs oie o:2icisinr eee seve are 1911 

mover stoldsworth: ~ 25 hcncces os 1943 
Shaub 

Patil Ro ics sis nokie eee eh. aie! 1940 
Shaw 

Alexandec- Hamilton o..3 Pipie'eiev-s'<ss 1935 

AM OT Sam A SIOET iar 5.5 a cla vaeiel sie oi ie%se0'a 1896 

PRATICY, eV ALEIIA asi aiers's Fisin. ois ole 0\e, 0-0 1950 

(Mrs. Donald C) 

Robert Whitman .......... sisiole rae ao Le, 

Wrillichi Raymond. %. 3 ais atisesinies ae 1921 
Sheaffer 

Wilbur Maxton «0c sjelecwieteeisels ols 1951 
Shears 

Sidney Herbert .......... Pe ee 1942 
Sheckells 

AOD ELE VV AESOIT so s:eia'eis o » Se seh 1930 
Sheldon 

Edward Howard .......-0. Mauciciett 1900 

Morton Rutherford .............. 1906 
Shepard 

Pratl AB Otea «oy ais sbiels v aig tisie.o Aan 1940 
Shepherd 

EOP ee MMIGECHED) sr ee sareae op sce 1902 
Shepler 

NCH OLAS Batcie-c'<0's levals.'s » vides vive pe 1924 
Sheppard 

Joseph Bamford 1.22.6. <0cc0+se3 1902 
Sherman z. 

John Edward iocs«.cescceasss04 1932" 
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Sherwin 

Walliam@ekellore, 25.c.ci men oe siers 1901 
Sherwood 

Rrra tile Steere re erin e beuenialinaisnishnie 3: oleae 1874 
Shewhart 

Harry Anthony Frc cisv.e spite, oysva 's.2 1925 
Shinn 

Vad denis tenes eters wlele’ata clays aietals 1911 
Shipman 

Josephs Caritonrey. . cscs ciacicses:s sce, 1939 
Shirk 

Elliott y Mia ckeyamercricyctersle sietalere) ovstate 1929 
Shock 

Adolphs 28%. Janis weeic ie cevote ere eters 1923 
Sholar 

William: Jessup -..... s<csteneeer tins 1892 
Short 

Rovert: Dean 4 ...<.cccaiee Noles oalerers 1952 
Shotwell 

Mobnoy Ralph) o.s a:cu.s,siiereleetete cts etahe, 1949 
Shoufler 

Bdward. Mverett? cc 's.c«cirercasertersyeis 1913 
Showalter 

Rolatid! Weroy j sas. 2s.,0.< sense 1948 
Shuler 

WV aise IDE VEL si cies: >:6'0\(cvansieunailens ipo 1899 
Sibley 

RoberteGladstone . 2.)..2Feieisten site 1897 
Sileo 

Nicholas’ Gennaro ........:s<s+ss poe 
Silliman 

Bdwardmpucene ii.0.00s » seieistapie ri 1884 
Simon 

Lester “George o. s62 < slewis semiewe «4 1908 

ghia JU ae roa noc o 1916 
Simons 

George Tew ea. oc iniere.s ciajeiarsie e's 1910 
Simpson 

DASE D UT EMOIN ole oe inc oie 6 oe este «lp 1898 

James Thomason .......... shad sis 1913 
Singiser 

Ait lc ) NGSST eis te a acs os cvalaloio's 0.0/6. dtels,0.° 1906 
Singleton 

MCUOAT tetera so x's 8 aledavele ov streets) 1918 
Skinner 

Claro FLOTAC@ hs > a+ svmics's os aetese 1916 
Slaten 

Asthar Wakefield <...ccuss-sesccieie 1911 
Slaughter 

Ieopert Earl tate ine. +6 «eaiee 6» scraeeim 1940 
Slayton 

Tewyis LAA cipicistcre:s. <> eiplpls o «len clans 1921 
Sloan 

PEER Ur SG Claliaepers ie secs aleisls o's sisiere 1900 

Charles Hustom <<. ..4. senses oe 1923 

Ba lLicstr ae wala eis code) svaleiaele. « sielaie 1924 
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Slocum 
Harold Hulbert 


Sloman 
William Richard 


Smalley 
Arthur Denney 


Smith 
Carlyle Franklin 
Charles Eugene 
Glaytons Peay cais.c.c. +. cletere stees oisie'ens = 
Cortland Victor 
Derwood Lester 
Edgar Charles 
Elbert Jesse 
Eldridge 
Ellsworth Milton 
Bikes Weller Soqqucncubeocase cu 
Erastus Abraham 
iloydaeAlinedetnacwileretant crrecten tora 
Frederick Newton 
George laSOM)ercvcclemmtetitiee tet eters « 
Henry Garfield ..... 
James Otisrl eae strmrereiacren teeter sous 
John Bunyan 
John Chester 
Lloyd Casey 
Luther Wesley, Jr. 
Lynn Carlton 
Marshall Lee 
Oscar Rio See 
Robert Fletcher 
Stanley Eugene 
Thomas Francis 
Walter Stanley @2c pisses stun sis saree 
William Edmund 


Sneath 
George 

Snow 
Levi Joseph 


Snyder 
Martz 


Solimene 
Michael Salvatore 


Sollitt 

Kenneth Walter 
Sommer — 

Herbert W. 
Soper 

William Lee 
Sorensen 

Alban David 
Soule 

Frederick Judson ... 
Sours 

Norris Allen . 
South 

Glénn Weaver Geus..-... oyaisteaeye afee 


Southworth 
Victor Emanuel 


Sovereign 
Floyd Bradley 
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Sowell 

William Elenry ... =e é elSo7 
Spang 

Joseph Maurice ........++++eeeee- 1948 
Speer J 

Rollo Clayton .....c20cesc+ seus 1915 
Spencer 

Harold “Adelbert .....2-+s20<..0 1935 

John Bunyan ...-c0ccccwsseere oe 1945 

Robert jelrankli siete wieleveleve el sbeiete 1943 

Roland Williams .......-. artes 1914 
Spicer 

James! Pidward! (ycexelep. ote ot teetarene te ete 1955 
Spidell 

Curry Milton” ayers ele ieistereiere -. 1928 
Spieker 

Carl = Fok) acre crersiclateralstatete tele stenetarene 1929 
Spike 

Robert» Warren switereccss te orate 1946 
Spindler 

Joan: “Herschel sacctas steerer 1916 
Spiro 

Robert. (Hartyaastesuce cites arentiovers 1916 
Spriggs 

William 2. Shermat Gace «see 1901 
Spring 

eo. Whittemore: j stepmieidaseret ee 1906 
Squyer 

Frank. Seymour” .c<\cneSe vcnlelecteae 1903 
Stade 

Armand) Daniel: « o<.6teiem sere 1930 
Stair 

George’ Robert? 2 i....c:tycthe ae enn 1899 
Stallings 

William Henry, , . ..temrenies 3 1913 
Stanford 

Wendell Phillips ....5.... te md 932 
Stanley 

Anthur Joseph) ...\..<.cumieressenye bee 1941 
Stannard 

Frank (Coleman ....0seieee eee oc 1908 
Stanton 

Frank Wallace ...:5. +. Ss cs 1905 

OrrieMblay ck. ase Boa boo wai 

William Arthurs. . > acess asa 1892 
Stark 

Alonzo Rosecrans: ..jyestsieeisis octets 1893 
Starr 

Edward Carvyigrnrts cme ees ae .. 1940 
Starrett 

Charlesstlied seston... seieiicicn aoe 1909 
Starring 

GeorgemArthummnnre} onc eee ce os 1909 
Start 

James Norman si... cseeiee.e . 1916 

Lester Jackson ...... PEO SS AOCARIG 1945 
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Steelman 

ennethaihay errs, suck aise acces See 1948 
Steen 

Thomas McDonald .............. 1934 
Steeves 

Omer Pia wint eijcstcsrcinn olan 2 xe 1900 
Steinbuck 

PP PAISD Ma ciele <cate’ wie er siafe cite hae te baer 1920 
Stenger 

avian’ Wintred: «2. «-snee eeeee ae 1942 

Sethe Warlitier toe eaten serroine 1902 
Stephanz 

arnold se }oseph’ co Sone eects 1950 
Stephens 

Charles Burton! .5. ..0.'ioo8 sooo eee 1905 
Stevens 

baries RObErt as y.0 ci acme nee ee 1933 

Picwitien Tad. enclose cee ie ne 1937 

AREY MEST OW. CL ko oxen: 0, rere Se Sree HOE 1916 

lear Walter helo o cies cvelars cvc'siciecaiee 1915 

Raymond. Bradley. Soi cede ce aoa oe 1916 
Stevenson 

Nob i lisworth  cecccicer cieseeccsc 1941 
Stewart 

Paleeander | Jr is. s.s/c0 cist ies ais 66 s'.0.s 1948 

Avexander’ McGinn! Voges sense 1904 

Hrederick William’ .2..:..:2-00<. 1914 

Harold. Stanley~ iin ccciees so ssicrere 1907 

igehy Wilson®,,. cictepetttieniel- cs 2¥s\s 1916 
Stigers 

Barle Mauritius, 2 .ssaciemesties ems 1913 
Stiles 

OBIE GOL 5\5:010i ons: olatete olatene SatgioYs 1901 
Stillman 

Charlesm@lark . Sas:cie:c «emia ctoeloies 1904 
Stoddard 

Clayton Rhinehart ...... Sonos nivel obo, 

eanic, Perryigs. < <iesieidisisis pe SR COBORE 1884 

iarold (rare ..~s\sieis\e-rare wiubisiere hcl MOLD 

Btarold Brante Ir. 213 «ns siets pene t903 

foln “Caldera: <i. oi: .:< 5-2’ vo wintelee Maree lod 
Stone 

Alden Lescombe, Jr. ...... 2 EPIC 1939 

kebaries Gerald 4. «0+ » o<1 slemetties a0 1925 
Storgaard 

Mire tinl \eisicioiers 8 wre, s ele « Be Stabe 1922 
‘Stovall 

Witligins Owen) .<.0% oslein ess sstehs ons 1902 
Streeter 

Merrick Lyon ........ 5 0 GO 1910 
Strickland 

Paul William ...... Re Scare 1937 
Strong 

John Henry <2. ..cccvcrswecccess 1893 

Julian Hiartridge 20... 02 ccc eons 1908 

William Mahlon) .....slcccsece ces 1899 
Strubhar 

Weater miei. oteis/sctaipiars a \alelotetelate = olsinle 19372 
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Stuber 

Stan evar revatio. ave wieiers. «is ss cencteleretes 1928 
Sturges 

PMC Marsrccslai) so: s:6. oro, cic) Uelerare ‘elavee 1933 
Suderman 

Politi Manion te Creleee's ohisial's} ofsh eI. 013) oc 1913 
Sutcliffe 

Joseph: Henttry armies cis cise (ys ars 'epsueste 1928 
Sutton 

Dean: ‘Marwint@eertserercls tla eerste": 1909 

Walter DeggeS .....06c..+-s00e- 1918 

William Scott. paaatiane te tae soles 1917 
Swarthout 

Paul Franklin .% oisceonamdnoe ces 1921 
Swayze 

Glayton Usane sy ....s.<c cere enya ers 1905 
Sweet 

Blaathan 6.20 <. -<:s,.5'=- siscen wueisnetere eee 1903 

leary GC NATICS ere, cicsetels pisisiorereborsieists 1897 
Swinehart 

Scott Alexarider sco e <6 ais arora auto cus 1936 

Ae 

Tadlock 

McAllister Heath==. 223.000 acest 1937 
Taft 

Brewin) Brigham 2... s+ eee eelsi 1898 
Takagaki 

Sadie) ocN ORR AOUaeEO Deo Doan 1910 
Takayanagi 

REVS 20? Se pan sosmaa ago c coded 1950 
Takenaka 

eno 9 co AOU OR OBO TC oOdoqaE 1923 
Tamblyn 

ThomasmyValanw co cicveielecisusisiniates-> 1953 
Tangarone 

(Adam Aelietiitie:< 01s \viela(cieleie's s¥oheleis\s 1923 
Taylor 

Charlotte Elizabeth .......-...-++: 1951 

(Mrs. Charles Gordon) 

Piracy Wo lnsermeriae sso. > \-ejein ees s eistehers 1900 

Wasephi Soiisiss pc vce rao c eis seus. 1901 

regal) Bryan icles oi ois.crs epee «: sccrsietate le 1951 

Patricia’ “Aristo sc: oie sie» aise 0s claval@hels 1952 

Wyialter TROREEt i... 0 «wicker «> «seins 1912 
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REGISTER FOR 1952-1953 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1953-1954 


@ Published six times each year, in October, December, January, March, 
May, and June, by the Baptist Education Society of the State of New 
York, at Rochester, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter April 11, 1913, 
at the post office at Rochester, N. Y., under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 30, 1930. 


Q Copyrighted by the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. 


1953 
January 5 


23 


27 

March 20-22 
April 3 
6-9 


May 7 


June 1-Aug. 31 


September 15 


16 
November 25 
December 1 

18 

1954 
January 4 
5 


Calendar 
January 1953-May 1954 


Christmas Recess ends 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Autumn Semester Examination 

Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Winter Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 
Conference on the Ministry 

Good Friday 


Spring Recess, Convocation and Alumni Week 
The Ayer Lectures 
The Rauschenbusch Lectures 


Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 


Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students— 
Written Section 


Comprehensive Examinations—Oral Section 
Winter Semester Examinations 


Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 
Baccalaureate Service at 8:00 P.M. 


Annual Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 


Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 

Summer Conferences, Clinical Training, and Field Work 
Projects 

Autumn Semester Opening. Matriculation and Reception of 
New Students 

Public Opening at 7:30 P.M. Speaker, Dr. Milton C. Froyd 

Autumn Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Christmas Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 


Christmas Recess ends at 5:20 P.M. 2 


Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
3 


4 THE BULLETIN 
January 22 Autumn Semester Examinations 
Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 
26 Winter Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 
March 19-21 Conference on the Ministry 
April 16 Good Friday 
19-27. Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 
28 Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
May 6 Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students— 
Written Section 
10 Comprehensive Examinations—Oral Section 
21 Winter Semester Examinations 
Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 
23 Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 
24 


Annual Meeting of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 


Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 


Introductory 


4 Bex Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is maintained by the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York, a corporation 
organized under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. 
The articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 


The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York is a cor- 
poration composed of annual members and also members appointed by 
Baptist churches. Its president is The Reverend Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
D.D., of St. Louis, Missouri. It continues the legal existence of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York organized at Ham- 
ilton, New York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist 
Union for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, 
on May 11, 1850. 

The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Society. The Chairman of the Board 
is Mr. J. Sawyer Fitch, of Rochester. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee is Mr. Arthur L. Stewart, of Rochester. 

During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 
friends. 


Officers of the 
Baptist Education Society of the 


State of New York 


President 
EDWIN TT DABEBERG von mcucmcls culctes ertrs eevee St. Louis, Mo. 


First Vice-President 
PHEODORES Hs ADAMS) arcs ecere ieee eee RICHMOND, VA. 


Second Vice-President 
EDWARD HP RUDE Nee ere ee eee WasHIncrton, D. C. 


Honorary Vice-President 


GHARLES (1G +LILLINGHAST 26> he. 22) 29 eee CoNNECTICUT 
Secretary 

WIN THRO PaSSHUDSON) See eae cee ee ROCHESTER 
Treasurer 

BPREDERICK A. PIOTRO Wis een sent an Aton. beeen ROcHESTER 


Board of Trustees 


ORRENGRS TULL) Phe eoroen ne eerie ce tie ae coca eee Honorary Chairman 
Sok WEEE REED GP tenes ted. OPN NRE Se NESS whee Chairman 

ACR DELU Ratan SME VWoOA- Rida ean cent icost tn cacao Vice-Chairman 
WEEN ETI R © BESSEPULISONe en setiacocias cine otonue sede Secretary 

BRE DERICKEASETIOILRO Wiss crac obeles ccc ae seen Treasurer 


Trustees Emeritus 


KENDALL BRGCAS TILES Spee oten wenn eek memes cae ROCHESTER 
HERBERT Sa WEE wowec criss tet note otioeeeecncice naan ROCHESTER 
ORREN «Rep IRD Dee 2 oc ete tack cry ee Set os Bees ees New York 


Members until May 1953 


BRE DE REGK ALIEN Suges sccntcecs cleus co eee aan Troy 

Ree PERCE TEES LIES Eo Ss) etacie,e aie Soto ee alc oe Selec oe sietore Sree ROCHESTER 
eB rete eG MCCUORDY © o.ctiec swe cinsecges tae eee ROCHESTER 
ORS EPAa te MACK donot. vac sa ess choose ces coeds haces Erte, Pa. 
GCA, WAS ICUN Sites a cama rier oes wise einen ce eee ee ROCHESTER 
ELDAR CES WiaGCA fe OOINGE che ea ators cere Sis catcoelons ROCHESTER 
BTENTAMIEN: Bae SELO VES sree eral tise te itis aciaa's oisterace SYRACUSE 
WILBOURSEA SAUNDERS. a... csnisavce oubemisias > oe vase RocHESTER 
ere VWVAA eae EC es MAS ASS DOH eras recccesersisl rene otatbiaiessla' Sake ROCHESTER 
PAUSES ECR TNE A USO rh ara ose, 2 Seievea s atha.c\aie sei vistas ein ebro ROCHESTER 
EEA RE SW oe EE ee or Sra ie sisi asgis Slated epSiere tive 01> UTICA 
SAR eee ADA WES es ets eon eI ids is eA Ge New York 


Members until May 1954 


DONAED) B. MacQOUEE Ni eiasere i. aa cae 06 ol ehentieeis ROCHESTER 
WORT IN FEY: S.-Y AP Ee eae onesie sace a «016s iosche oho eam se Hitsgoro, N. H. 
EHOMAS Hs REMINGEON Ripe ccna 2:< -.0 ote cette st ROCHESTER 
HOWARD et. HENDERSON eect tia a0 « vou sisal ROCHESTER 
DORES Rt SEA RP Es erecta tetra oe» oin.s,c:0teie a etareeten CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CEPATO AE Sele DRE UY as norcn tap eimatnrieie t oys'c oslo fore oreldieie’ lets ROCHESTER 

ED VVENas DAT BERG cis sortie tere ais. ci0:s a: otetare otatneye St. Louts, Mo. 
IVE AU ee EO RREG DIAL (Si or e'ninrers oiele ieiereteten ai aiahe oe 070s 's wie uatesetels ROCHESTER 

FO ERC CIO oo cach a wou sv eraeh ana sacses seca ee RocHESTER 

J. DMARD BEWSTER vices tates roses <0 Nodame ROCHESTER 
THOMAS SHIM GOSNELT) ater see ec. sos: - > castes ROCHESTER 
ARTHUR: H.-LOEGREN 7.3. Gaenns os. sie 56k Secs Troy 
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Members until May 1955 


PARAL Ep GR Sil ES Wee Te teeny che ciel ale site ats evessanenoretapeustcearer ROCHESTER 
ise STAC EVO Ie EL ibd eres eee ey te Tox aayaya iene ei etelerslaie sclera stele elotenate ROCHESTER 
EN Gib, lay SNS GLU ens MOORS saa onmoseapus andondonoodueD ss HaMILTon 
KEND AW eB GAS Bie) Rov eiyele nicte clatereistetarerets siorereteraetersic ROCHESTER 
WATE TEA MEAS aVIANG GLEN Jee acces oie eicieislarsapsieie avec tere etalatorstel ROCHESTER 
IUD ISURI MRA, Jee LAN S IBY DS coon hou qbocGOUBOGDCDOn ROCHESTER 
EC VARI A 2IN & CAS Hee. eee ecrcudias attrewin scteraeitetate prey sieieicicie HAMILTON 
WOEIN= Kee GOL GAD Ha. scvterein ae ote sonvanaee ote stalate re rete overeat New York 
GCEORGESRSCOOLE Ye cataw ater cee alan eeniae eens ALBANY 
VL Te ete Iie iS EGA IN oo aed os fae eee eta eh acini cee te NorRISTOWN, PA. 
SMCS PISURe Ae IUD UR EA Gavan 6 Winn os BAUR omens oT Oss 5 & PITTSBURGH 
KeYeba iA HASH LD E Ni 20. 6 aces eee ot ae eee ROCHESTER 


Executive Committee 
ARTHUR L. STEWART, Chairman 
J. SAWYER FITCH, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary of the Society 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer of the Society 
EDWIN T. DAHLBERG, President of the Society 
G. FRED LAUBE 
ALBERT D. KAISER 
GERALD WATKINS 
HOWARD J. HENDERSON 
CHARLES W. CARSON 
J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER 
THOMAS H. REMINGTON 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
PRESIDENT 


(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN AND ALBERT W. BEAVEN PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, B.A., M.A., Ed.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


(1068 South Goodman Street) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus. 
CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(500 Park Avenue) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, M.A., B.D.; A.M.L.S. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 
CURATOR SAMUEL COLGATE BAPTIST HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 


(93 Beverly Street) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP STILL HUDSON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(159 Rockingham Street) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(1100 South Goodman Street) 
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ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELL PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


(1065 Meigs Street) 


BERNHARD WORD ANDERSON, B.A., M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(110 Highland Parkway) 


JOHN LAURENCE CASTEEL, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


(191 Highland Parkway) 


LLOYD JAMES AVERILL, Jr. B.A., B.D., M.A. 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD WORK 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


Not in Active Service 
JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(417 East Orange Street, Lakeland, Fla.) 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A,., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(3518 University Avenue, Los Angeles, California) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 
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Annual Appointments 


HAROLD ELLIOTT NICELY, M.A., Th.B., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN HOMILETICS 


GERALD WATKINS, Th.B., B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE LAKE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
SPECIAL LECTURER IN CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 


EDWIN E. AUBREY, Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
LECTURER ON THE FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER FOUNDATION FOR 1953 


Lecturers on the Rauschenbusch Foundation for 1953 


DOROTHY FOSDICK, Ph.D. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


ALBERT T. MOLLEGEN, S.T.M., D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS, EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


Lig LON POPEAFiLD. 5.1.D; 
DEAN OF THE YALE UNIVERSITY DIVINITY SCHOOL 


ORDWAY TEAD, LL.D., L.H.D. 
EDITOR BOOKS ON ECONOMICS, HARPER & BROTHERS 


Convocation Chaplain 


JOHN S. WHALE, M.A., D.D. 
VISITING PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, DREW UNIVERSITY 


Alumni Orator 


HAROLD W. RICHARDSON, M.A., D.D. 
PRESIDENT, FRANKLIN COLLEGE, FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


Administration and Staft 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


MILTON CARL FROYD: 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 


TREASURER OF THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


ROGER K. POWELL 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


Freperick L. Essex, Director of Public Relations 
Marjorie A. Ewe tt, Secretary to the President 
Mrs. Beatrice A. Burcu, Secretary to the Dean 
Mrs. ELEANOR GLEASON, Secretary to the Director of Research 
Mrs. Marjorie C. Harrison, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Mrs. EucEeNnE A. Parsons, Alumni Records Secretary 
Mrs. LyLaA Riemer, Secretary to the Director of Public Relations 
Mrs. Epset L. KeirH, Office Secretary 
Marcaret L. Frericus, B.D., Administrative Asst., Dept. of Field Work 
and Research 


Library Staff 
THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 
EruHet F. Sayre, Cataloguer 
ELeanor M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 


Assistants 


Erra M. Coox ; Mrs. Joyce T. Lamp 
“ Student Assistants 
Ricuarp A, FitcH WILLIAM Hayes 


FRANKLIN W. Murpock 


Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
TueEoporeE Louis Trost, Curator 
Erra M. Coox, Assistant 
Mrs. Jean A. Hotcoms, Part Time Assistant 


Grounds and Buildings 


Lawrence N. Parkes, Superintendent 
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Colgate-Rochester Alumni Association 


Orator 


NCCT OLOGISTT at eae aan - 
Facukty Advisor .:...--- 


Alumm Fund Chairman 


CHU TION oa es oe ook 
Vice-Chairman ......+.. 


SS LERCTONY ae oa ete ee 


Term Expires 1953 


Raymond L. Bailey 
Columbus, Ohio 


J. Edward Dahlen 
Fairport, New York 


Shields T. Hardin 
Orange, New Jersey 


R. Lewis Johnson 
Burlington, Vermont 


R. Lloyd Pobst 
Jackson, Michigan 


Thomas M. Steen 
Rochester, New York 


C. W. Vandenberg 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Robert N. Zearfoss 
Buffalo, New York 


see eww eee 


Officers—1952-1953 


Alfred J. Jeffries, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Alumni Council 


Term Expires 1954 


C. Everard Deems 
Rochester, New York 


Edward E. Franklin 
Binghamton, New York 


Artemus P. Goodwin 
Buffalo, New York 


Kyle E. Haselden 
Rochester, New York 


Harold O. McNeil 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Kenneth L. Maxwell 
Hartford, Connecticut 


James A. G. Moore 
Rochester, New York 


Hale F. Thornberry 
Detroit, Michigan 
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William F. Davison, Newark, New Jersey 
Walter O. Macosky, Tacoma, Washington 
Jeffrey D. Livingstone, Rochester, New York 
Harold W. Richardson, Franklin, Indiana 
Elmer E. Dierks, Iowa City, Iowa 

Oren H. Baker, Rochester, New York 
Winthrop S. Hudson, Rochester, New York 


Roland O. Hudson, Norristown, Pennsylvania 


Robert N. Zearfoss, Buffalo, New York 
Kyle E. Haselden, Rochester, New York 
John Edward Dahlen, Fairport, New York 


TERM Exprres 1955 
Earl A. Abel 

Camillus, New York 
Samuel H. Cassel, Jr. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Stanley M. Dodgson 
Mitchell, Indiana 


Raymond H. Edwards 
Ossining, New York 


Robert G. Middleton 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


Joseph H. Sutcliffe 
Auburn, New York 


William H. R. Willkens 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. King Wise 
Glens Falls, New York 


¢ 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 

Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York, a corporation located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
5) hig Ss ae a eee dollars, to be applied to the maintenance of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, under the direction of the Board 
of Trustees of said Society. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
GONE We Ol tie: SEI Of 4) 5 amg che pie eee + we) ae wieisee , for the purpose 
of founding a scholarship, the interest of this sum to be expended 
annually in aiding approved students in pursuing their studies for the 
ministry of the Gospel, and the scholarship to be named “The 
Scat ee hea he We er Bee Scholarship.” 

This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York at Rochester, and to 
enable it to carry out its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the 
Societyannually, on-or aboutithe:....... day-Ol «.5 Sesaeeneee, 1. Pape} 
each: year strstr Of i. sms ssc wae dollars ; it, however, being 
understood, as the express condition of this pledge, that I may at any 
time terminate my obligations by giving notice of my wish, in writing, 
tothe secretary ofthe Socterys eName \.a ot eienes bea) eee 
CRUY Ch ieee aad ew dea) pe PsO. Addrescwire 04.1... sens 

Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


| Pease is a city of more than 330,000 population, closely sur- 
rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence high- 
ly desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester consists of the College of Arts and Science (the College 
for Men and the Division of Graduate Studies being on the campus 
bordered by the Genesee River, and the College for Women and the 
University School of Liberal and Applied Studies occupying the old 
campus on University Avenue), the School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
the School of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of 
these makes its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. 
Through the Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester 
enjoys the privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number 
of artists prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic 
orchestras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes. acquainted with some through the 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus * 


The campus of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s busi- 
ness district. The campus is also midway between the Men’s College 
and the Women’s College of the University of Rochester. The land- 
scape architect was Alling S. De Forest of Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 


In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assembly 


* Two special numbers of THe BuLietin (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 


at 
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Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the best 
equipped in the country. 


The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 
hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the 
center of the School’s social and public life. 


Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the Education Society, has club rooms for faculty and 
students, the dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling 
alley, basketball and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, il- 
luminated at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as fata 


* In the Rochester Historical Society Publicati i 
niotatee Blea taney ce oo Be tcations, vol. xvi, pp. 133-157, a com- 
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other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 
of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 
collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manu- 
script copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment for the convenience and comfort of-all who use the Library. 
The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty-eight 
readers at one time. 


The Library contains 90,738 separate bound volumes, in addition to 
large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. Biblical 
and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps and 
visual aids. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- _ 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear compari- 
son with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 


Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biogfaphical sets and other standard ref- 
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erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 


It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are available 
for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 


The Baptist Historical Collection which was begun in 1887 is the gift 
of the late Samuel Colgate. The benefactions of his sons, the late 
Richard Morse Colgate and the late Russell Colgate, made possible 
further expansion of the Collection. This invaluable collection of over 
20,000 catalogued volumes includes books, periodicals, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, maps, and memorabilia. It is the largest collection of Baptist 
material in America. A Baptist Bibliography consisting of 70,000 cards 
is in process of publication. 


The Collection includes annual reports, catalogues, historical addresses 
and sermons, and histories of churches. Noteworthy among its holdings 
is the Henry Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from 
Champlin Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by the 
late Richard M. Colgate. 


The Collection was moved from Colgate University to the Library 
of the Divinity School during the summer of 1948 through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Russell Colgate and members of her family. It offers 
excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist life, and is accessible 
to all who wish to undertake research in this and related fields. The 
function of the Collection is to collect, conserve, and make available to 
research students source material in the field of Baptist history. A 
descriptive brochure on the Collection will be furnished by the Curator 
upon request. 


Married Students’ Apartments 


Missionaries’ Apartments 
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Dormitory Accommodations * 


SINGLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 

All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, 
and a side table. Students are expected to furnish their own bedding— 
two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of eighty-five 
dollars ($85.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover deprecia- 
tion, heat, light, and partial care of the room. 

In cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s dormitory 
receive free medical care not exceeding one call by a physician per 
semester. 

All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) for the academic year without gymnasium 
or medical services. Students are expected to furnish their own bed- 
ding—two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


Marriep STUDENTS’ APARTMENTS 


A Married Students’ Dormitory was erected in 1936 which provides 
housekeeping apartments for couples without children. Each apart- 
ment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, a kitchen- 
ette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apartments have 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will -be $10.00. If no loss or damage occurs, 
the deposit will be returned. 
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a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments, and the 
apartments in Eaton Hall, is $8.00 weekly ; for the larger apartments 
the charge is $9.00. In the basement is a large common room with fire- 
place, furnished for social and recreational purposes, and individual 
storage cubicles. 

The Baptist Education Society reserves the right to increase the 
weekly rentals if necessary. 

Further information concerning these apartments may be secured 
from the Dean. 


MISSIONARIES’ APARTMENTS 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
the Married Students’ Dormitory in 1936 for the use of missionaries 
on furlough, especially such as desire to pursue further studies at the 
Divinity School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman School 
of Music. Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Rev- 
erend A. Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the 
father and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are 
in memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and 
were made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. ' 
Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. 
Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, and the other a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 

Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $9.00 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $10.00. A folder containing de- 
tailed floor plans will be sent upon request addressed to the Dean. 

The Baptist Education Society reserves the right to increase the 
weekly rentals if necessary. 


APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 


Apartments in the Married Students’ Dormitory are of two types: 
Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
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consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with two rugs, bed, two side 
chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table 
lamp, floor lamp, wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has cur- 
tains, tea kettle, dish pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool. A shower curtain is 
furnished in the bathroom. 

In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and cake box. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Monday, May 19, 1952. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by the Reverend Gardiner Taylor, 
D.D., of the Concord Baptist Church of Christ of Brooklyn, New 
York. His subject was, “Bearers of the Ultimatum.” The Address to 
the Graduating Class was given by Professor Gustav Adolf Lehman of 
the Divinity School Faculty. The Baccalaureate Service was conducted 
by President Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., L.L.D., in connection with 
a service of Holy Communion for the graduates, their families, and 
friends. The subject of his address was “A Sense of Calling.” The 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon forty-two members 
of the Class of 1952. 


The Public Opening 
The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Tuesday 
evening, September sixteenth, 1952. The principal address was deliv- 
ered by Professor Winthrop Still Hudson whose subject was “Gentle- 
men or Divines.” President Wilbour Eddy Saunders presided. Mr. 
William S. Vaughn, Chairman of the Executive Committee, extended 
the welcome to the new students on behalf of the Trustees. The 
Reverend Hanford T. Closson, D.D., President of the Federation of 

Churches, spoke for the churches of Rochester. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings of each week, from 
10:30 to 10:55 o’clock. The Tuesday services are led by members of the 
Faculty. At the Thursday services some Christian leader of note is 
invited to be the speaker. The services on Wednesday are in charge of 
members of the Third Year Class, who are advised by the Professor of 
Preaching and the Professor of Music. On Fridays, an informal meet- 
ing for fellowship of Faculty and students is held. 
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Perspective from Chapel Terrace—Trevor and Eaton Halls 
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Endowed Lectures 
Tue TRevor-JONES LECTURES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a 
sum of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for 
the purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John 
B. Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures 
supplementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in 
their several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


THE FRANCIS WayYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, 
the late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message. Four lectures are to be given each year 
at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently published in 
expanded form. 

The series for 1952 was on the general theme “Ethics and the Gospel 
in the New Testament.” The lecturer was Professor T. W. Manson 
of the University of Manchester, England. 


THE RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMoRIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the provi- 
sion that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the field 
of applied Christianity. Four lectures are delivered annually at the 
Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are later 
set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The lecturer for 1952 was Professor Douglas V. Steere of Haverford 
College. The general subject of the lectures was “Work and Contem- 
plation: An Approach to A Christian Philosophy of Work.” 


Spring Convocation, 1953 


Beginning on Monday, April the sixth, and continuing through 
Thursday, April the ninth, the® Annual Spring Convocation will 
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be held. On the Ayer Memorial Foundation, a series of four addresses 
will be delivered by Professor Edwin E. Aubrey, Ph.D., D.D., of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 
panel of four lecturers including Dean Liston Pope of Yale Divinity 
School, Professor A. T. Mollegen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of Alexandria, Virginia, Dr. Dorothy Fosdick, 
Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs, and Dr. Ordway 
Tead of Harper and Brothers. 

Preceding each day’s lectures, a devotional address will be given 
at the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel Colgate Memorial 
Chapel. The Chaplain for 1953 will be the Reverend John S. Whale, 
D.D., LL.D., Visiting Professor of Christian Theology at Drew Uni- 
versity. At the Alumni Dinner on Thursday evening, the Reverend 
Harold W. Richardson, D.D., President of Franklin College, will 
deliver the Alumni Oration. 

It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return 
for this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers 
and others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the 
lectures, conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of 
the regular educational program of the School, and also as a contribution 
to the wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every 
alumnus who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages, 
and all others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 


From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 


HE students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 

They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and of representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 


An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 
ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. The membership dues are one 
dollar a year. 

The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember, 1930. The latest supplement was published in October 1952. 
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The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses C.L. 66abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the American Baptist Convention programs, and has sung 
for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. Select- 
ed members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. A First Year Chorus is also maintained, this 
group uniting with the Divinity School Chorus in such special programs 
as the Christmas and Easter Musical Services. 


Student Service in the Churches 


All students in the Divinity School are required to engage in some 
form of service with churches as a part of their educational preparation 
for the ministry. A considerable number teach in the church schools, 
assist in young people’s work, or conduct boys’ clubs, either on a 
voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve as pastors, about sixty 
churches being cared for in this way. The religious work which these 
students perform is always well received, and has proved itself fruitful 
both in service to the churches and in the practical training of the 
students. Correspondence relating to student field work should be 
addressed to Professor Milton Froyd. 


Radio Broadcasting 
Through the co-operation of the Rochester Federation of Churches 
and one of the local broadcasting stations, students occasionally have 


the opportunity of practical experience in radio broadcasting. These 
services are later discussed with the student by a member of the Faculty. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


Fj Pak Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 
and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The following documents are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. 

(a) A statement of Christian experience. 

(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 

(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 


(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 

(e) Incase of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Department of 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 

(f) A small unmounted photograph. 

(g) In the case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desira- 
ble that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary 
credentials. 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 

The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
_ ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 

English Composition and Literature, 12-16 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-12 semester hours. 

Psychology, 3-6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological Sci- 
ence. 

The Social Sciences, courses in two of the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Government, Social Psychology, Education. 

The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its course with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe ad- 
ditional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 
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Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class provided his transcript shows that he has completed equiv- 
alents of the prescribed courses. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 


Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Mr. Roger K. Powell, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York re- 
ceives no funds through denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist 
ministerial students in college is limited to students enrolled in the two 
colleges mentioned below. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN COLGATE UNIvErRSITY. The Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York offers a certain number of grants, 
available at Colgate University, to young men preparing to enter the 
regular course in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. In order to 
be eligible for an Education Society Grant, a student must maintain 
a ratio between the number of semester hours and quality points of 
1:1.1. This provision does not apply to members of the Freshman 
Class. Qualifying students may receive a grant which provides the 
sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first year, eighty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, and one hundred fifty dollars 
($150) in each of the two final years, all to be paid by the Treasurer 
of the Society into the treasury of the University to apply on tuition. 
Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond with the President 
of Colgate University, or with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF RocHESTER. The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York has at its disposal the 
income from certain funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, 
available primarily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter 
the regular course at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. A regu- 
larly matriculated student in the University, approved by the Society, 
may receive a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall 
exceed two hundred and twenty-fivé dollars ($225) in any one year. 
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These grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the 
University, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under the 
rules of the University, which at present require that the student rank 
in the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders upon 
the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may be 
applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions 
of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, or with 
the Dean of the Divinity School. 

These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
Society in case of necessity. 


Preparation of Chaplains 
Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School 
is approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 


This Divinity School requires at least ninety (90) semester hours 
of resident graduate study for graduation, sixty (60) of these hours 
being prescribed, and thirty (30) hours being elective. The prescribed 
courses are those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content 
and method. Theological courses previously offered as a part of the 
requirements for a degree already received will not be credited toward 
a degree from this School. Except as indicated below, each year con- 
sists of thirty (30) semester hours. No student will be recommended 
for graduation unless all institutional bills have been paid, and his 
record with the Library has been cleared. 


A thorough grounding in Christian Origins, Christian Progress, 
Christian Interpretation and Christian Leadership is considered a matter 
of prime importance to success in the work of the ministry. As the 
School of Law insists upon the candidate’s attainment of a certain mini- 
mum of knowledge with regard to all the main branches of legal science, 
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and much knowledge about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence 
of knowledge about Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not grad- 
uate a student who has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achieve- 
ments in Materia Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its 
degree upon any student who is not reasonably proficient in all the 
principal areas of theological science. 

In calculating the requirements for graduation, the following schedule 
will be used : 

(1) A credit hour is one class hour or one field work hour per week 
for the period of a semester of sixteen weeks. 


(2) Students who contemplate completing the course in three years 
will carry an academic load of twelve hours per week during the first 
two years. Credit of four hours will be given for field work during the 
first year and two hours during the second year. During the third 
year such students will carry an academic load of fifteen hours per 
week. No credit will be given for field work in the third year. 

(3) Beginning with the academic year 1952-53, all students serving 
as pastors of churches will be required to extend their course to four 
years. Such students will have an academic load of nine hours of 
academic studies, plus field work, for the first two years. During the 
third year students on this plan will have an academic schedule of 
twelve and ten hours respectively for the two semesters, without credit 
for field work. During the fourth year the schedule will be twelve 
hours of academic studies each semester. 


(4) Both of the above schedules are considered by the Divinity 
School to be full time schedules. 

(5) While actual credit hours for field work are not assigned, 
except as indicated above, every student is expected to engage in field 
work throughout his entire course. His performance in this respon- 
sibility is appraised by the Faculty and satisfactory attainment is a 
part of the requirement for graduation. Failure to achieve this result 
may lead to the withholding of the degree, even though all academic 
courses have been passed. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 
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Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 

When the prescribed courses of the First and Second Years have 
been satisfactorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such 
students as have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious 
leadership to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those 
so approved may pursue the courses of the Third Year. Since 1948 
such approval has been based upon a comprehensive examination. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75% ) per cent. 


Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 


The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year or Fourth Year upon all students who have met the 
requirements, including the payment of a graduation fee of ten dollars 
($10.00). 

Graduates of former years who completed their course during the 
period when the Bachelor of Divinity Degree was not conferred at 
the end of the required period of three years may apply to the Faculty 

for consideration as candidates for the degree on the same basis as 
students who are now receiving it. 


In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 


of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 


The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 
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Graduate Study 

To encourage work of this character the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York has established a limited number of Fellow- 
ships and Graduate Scholarships. Conditions governing appointment 
to these scholarships will be found on the following pages. 

In addition to the Graduate Scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from another institution of similar 
rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free of charge, 
as a graduate student with the same privileges as a regular resident 
student, excepting in the matter of scholarships. The richness and 
range of the curriculum of the School afford ample opportunity for one 
or two years of additional resident study. Most of the groups of the 
curriculum make definite provision for such work in the form of Semi- 
nars and of private study under the direction of the various professors. 

Courses adapted to graduate work and definite fields for research are 
specified in the curriculum under the Roman numerals II and III. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 

The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 
ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1953-1954 
announces the following plan: 

The question of beneficiary aid to ministerial students has always 
proved a difficult one. The trustees and faculty of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School believe they are making a contribution towards a satis- 
factory solution. Financial assistance to students in the Divinity School 
is upon the basis of service rendered. It is thought that this method 
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removes the invidious distinction between theological students and stu- 
dents engaged in other fields which has too often obtained. It protects 
the independence and self-respect of the student of theology, both of 
which were threatened by the former method. No able or hard-working 
member of the student body will be hindered by the adoption of this 
plan, and the undesirable features of other systems, against which the 
best students have themselves protested, are thereby eliminated. 


1. Tue Jonn J. Jones ScHorarsurp Funp, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used to 
help defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made 
on the basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary 
during the college course. 


2. THE GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP FuNp, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as 


(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75% ) 
and whose record in field work performance is satisfactory. 


(b) Co-operative Education Society Grants. \Vhenever Baptist Edu- 
cation Societies of other states make grants to aid students enrolled 
in this Divinity School, the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York will co-operate by a further grant from its own funds, the 
total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be received by 
an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two 
hundred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly qual- 
ified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
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which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 
not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. 


(1) In co-operation with the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York, the 
Divinity School has the authority to nominate one or more students to 
enjoy these awards. These grants will be awarded annually to students 
who are willing to give at least twelve weeks of summer service to coun- 
try parishes in New York State to which they may be assigned. These 
parishes are to be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall 
be under the supervision of some person competent to observe and 
supervise the student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identi- 
fied either with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, 
or some other form of progressive rural work. It is further understood 
that the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem. 

Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $100 
from the co-operating organizations. 


(2) In addition there is available through the beneficence of the Erie 
Endowment, Erie, Pennsylvania, the sum of $500 annually, to aid in 
the compensation of students of the Divinity School who serve weak 
churches of the city or countryside during the academic year or their 
summer vacations. 


3. Tue Witrrep W. Fry Memoria Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 
is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 
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Graduate Scholarships 


The Baptist Education Society has established a limited number of 
Graduate Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the 
Knowlton, and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of gen- 
erous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are 
awarded to graduates of the Divinity School who have maintained a 
superior record in their studies and demonstrated exceptional fitness for 
Christian leadership. Appointments to these honors are made by the 
Board of Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinitv 
School. The amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimen- 
sions of the scholar’s program of graduate. study and the freedom 
required to maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these ap- 
pointments rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. In- 
quiries, however, may be addressed to the Dean. 


Fellowships 


The Baptist Education Society has established a limited number of 
Fellowships for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these 
Fellowships are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships 
in memory of generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These 
Fellowships are awarded to graduates of the Divinity School who have 
maintained a superior record in their studies and demonstrated excep- 
tional gifts for research and scholarly productivity. Appointments to 
these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomination of 
the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appropriated in each 
case is based on the dimensions of the Fellow’s program of graduate 
study and the freedom required to maintain standards of excellence. 
Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. Applications 
are not received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of - 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. As a 
result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other 
of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays sub- 
mitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, 
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with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ religion 
and teachings.” 

The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Term. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 


FIELD OF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom; (2) Agreements and dis- 
agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions ; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 

1. The thesis must be typed on 83 x 11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
length. 

2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 

3. There must be a table of contents. 

4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 

5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 


6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 


7. The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 

8. The paper must be submitted under an assumed name; the real name of the 
writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also bears on the outside the 
same assumed name.These envelopes will mot be opened until after the judges 
have made the awards. 
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Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Mr. Lloyd J. Averill, Jr., assisted by other members of the Faculty, 
undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this work in 
order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. Corre- 
spondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed to 
Dr. Froyd or Mr. Averill. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. This service by the School 
is handled through the Dean’s Office. 


Emergency Loan Fund 


The Baptist Education Society has established an Emergency Loan 
Fund, from which, in cases of special need, students may borrow cer- 
tain limited amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with 
definite terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 


This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. THE TuITIon charge to cover cost of instruction is $335 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York. Such grants will be made 
on the basis of an application showing need and presented by the stu- 
dent at the beginning of each academic year. Students who take less 
than nine credit hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be 
charged a tuition rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) per hour. 
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B. Dormitory Fee. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including a post-office box, gymnasium locker, heat, 
lights, and supervisory service, is eighty-five dollars ($85.00) annually. 
Information concerning apartments in the Married Students’ Dormi- 
tory will be furnished upon request by the Dean. There is also 
a room deposit of five dollars ($5.00) returnable after graduation. 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. REGISTRATION FEE. There is a matriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 


E. GRADUATION FEE. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is ten 
dollars ($10.00). 


F. Liprary Fee. None. 


G. HEALTH FEE. For residents in the Single Men’s Dormitory, this 
fee is included in the dormitory fee. For men not residents of the 
dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) annually. 


H. Atuuetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. Srupent AssocraTIon Dues. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of three dollars ($3.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 

The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $750, exclusive of tuition. All field 
work assignments are income-producing and the industrious student 
rarely experiences difficulty in meeting his expenses. 


The Curriculum 


ji HE primary purpose of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, an 

ab institution unconditionally accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, is to prepare men and women for the work of 
the Christian ministry. 

With a view to the better integration of the work of the entire course 
and to the presentation in logical form of the content of the curriculum 
the courses are arranged in four groups entitled: CHRISTIAN ORIGINS, 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION, AND CHRISTIAN 
LEADERSHIP. 

The courses which follow are arranged in terms of an academic year 
consisting of two semesters of sixteen weeks each. Excepting students 
in the Third Year, the standard schedule is twelve hours of academic 
studies per semester with an adapted program of nine hours for students 
on the four year plan. Both are full-time schedules. 


First Year 
Autumn Semester Winter Semester 
Old Testament (CO 1) Old Testament (CEORZ) 
New Testament (CO 3) New Testament (CO 4) 
Orientation-} Crs. (CL 0) Ch. Hist.-Theol. (CPS; ClF16) 
Homiletics (CL 16) Past. Psyc. and R. E. (CL 18, 24) 
Voice-4 Crs. (CL 20) Field Work (CL 21B) 
Church Admin-? Crs. (Cia) 
Field Work (CL 21A) 


Second Year 


Ch. Hist.-Theol. (CP 6, CI 10) Ch. Hist—Theol. (CP 7, €CI'10) 
Soc. Rel. and Rur. Ch. (CI 12,13) Ur. Ch. and Soc. Ethics (CI 14, 15) 
Theology (CI 11) Phil. of Religion (CI 8) 
Pastoral Care (CL 19) Religious Education (CL 25) 
Field Work (CL 21C) Field Work (CL 21D) 
| Third Year 
Wholly Elective 15 hours each semester 


(Chorus may be elected through the First, Second, and Third Years with 
cumulative credit of three hours) 
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Christian Origins 
(Biblical Group) 


The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make the 
student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin and 
development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 
These are studied not only for their own value but also because Chris- 
tianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New 
Testament are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as 
possible concerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the 
forces which operated in its origin and early development. The history 
of the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


PRESCRIBED 


C. L. O. Orientation. A special course designed to introduce the student 
to the various issues involved in modern theological thought 
and to acquaint him with the curricular approaches to these 
issues. Special attention is given to the place of the church 
in relation to contemporary life. Autumn Semester. First 
Year. Given during first half of the semester with a credit of 
one and one-half hours. Professor Froyd. 


RESEARCH 


Individualized Work. Individualized work in all departments is gov- 
erned by the following standards: 

1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
Third Year students who have maintained an average of B 
or above during their first two years in the field in which the 
work is chosen. 

2. Individualized work shall be limited to students who have 
demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research basis. 

3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a major 
and the students shall be required to report to the supervising 
professor regularly for a conference period of not less than 
one and one-half hours per week. 

4. Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual tequirement of registration. 
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A. THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


1. Introduction to the Old Testament. A study of the faith of Israel 
as it found expression in the period between the Exodus 
and the fall of the nation in 586 B.C. Critical study of the 
oral and literary tradition, and consideration of the biblical 
world-view. Autumn Semester, First Year. Professor An- 
derson. 


2. Introduction to the Old Testament. Continuation of the above 
course, giving particular attention to the implications of the 
fall of the nation for emerging Judaism. The development of 
the Old Testament canon; the relation between the Old and 
New Testaments. Winter Semester, First Year. Professor 
Anderson. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


30. Theology of the Old Testament. A theological study of Israel’s 
faith: its basis in historical events, its diversity and unity, 
its tension with the cultural environment, its relation to 
the New Testament. Consideration of creation, sin, revela- 
tion, election, covenant, Kingdom of God, church. Autumn 
Semester. Professor Anderson. 


31. The Prophetic Interpretation of History. A study of Israel’s 
prophetic literature based on a selection of three or four of 
the following prophets: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk, Ezekiel, Second Isaiah. The prophetic message 
will be considered in its cultural and historical setting with the 
view of understanding the historical crisis of our time. Special 
attention will be given to the question of the biblical basis for 


social and ethical behavior. Autumn Semester. Professor 
Anderson. 


32. Ihe Hymn-Book of Judaism. A study of the Psalms in the 
light of the faith of Judaism and with consideration of their 
place in Christian life and worship. Special attention will be 
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given to the character of Judaism as represented in such litera- 
ture as Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, the Priestly Code, Prov- 
erbs, Job, and Esther. Autumn Semester. Professor An- 
derson. 


The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ. The development 
of Messianism in the Old Testament and _ inter-testamental 
periods. Evaluation of allegory and typology, especially with 
reference to current movements of Old Testament study in 
Europe. Winter Semester. Professor Anderson. 


III. SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


Archaeology and the Old Testament. The contributions of ar- 
chaeology to our understanding of the cultural background 
of the Old Testament and the relation of Israel to her neigh- 
bors. Autumn Semester. Professor Anderson. 


Wisdom Literature. A study of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wis- 
dom of Ben Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon. The relation of 
this type of literature to wisdom literature of other countries. 
Winter Semester. Professor Anderson. 


Special Research. Work on special projects in Old Testament 
criticism or theology under the supervision of the professor. 
Open to students only by special permission. 


IV. LANGUAGE 


Elementary Hebrew. Besides providing an acquaintance with 
grammar and syntax, this course will consider the theological 
meaning of important words and the Hebraic mentality which 
is expressed in the language idiom. Open to second year stu- 
dents by special permission. Professor Anderson. 


Intermediate Hebrew: Prerequisite, Course 83 or equivalent. 
Professor Anderson. 
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B. NEW TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


3. General Introduction to the New Testament. 1. A survey of the 


environment of early Christianity. The introduction to the 
books which form the New Testament. The canonization of 
the New Testament. Its meaning in Christianity today. Au- 
tumn Semester, First Year. Professor Branton. 


4. General Introduction to the New Testament. II. A continuation of 
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the above course, giving special attention to the growth of 
Christian thought in the Epistles of Paul and later New 
Testament writings. Winter Semester, First Year. Professor 
Branton. 


II. ELectivE CoursEs 


A Study of the Synoptic Gospels. The critical examination of the 
Gospels and a study of the synoptic problem with attention 
given to the sources of the Gospels, form-criticism, and textual 
criticism. Autumn Semester. Professor Branton. 


Johannine Literature. An interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 
the Johannine Letters and the Revelation of John on the basis 
of the English text, with emphasis upon the place of these 
documents in modern Christian thought. Winter Semester. 
Professor Branton. 


Pauline Letters. Interpretation of the Letter to the Romans and 
the Corinthian Correspondence on the basis of the English 
text, with attention to the Pauline concept of salvation and the 
Christian life. Autumn Semester. Professor Branton. 


The Pastoral Epistles. An interpretation of the Pastoral letters 

with attention to the growing need for organization and for 
better qualified leadership ; ethical standards. Professor Bran- 
ton. 
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The Catholic Epistles. An interpretation of the various letters 
of this group with attention to the contributions of each one 
to church life, to religious thought, or to ethical ideals in the 
growing Christian movement. Professor Branton. 


The Gospel of Matthew. Translation and interpretation of the 
Gospel of Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and 
word studies. Open to students in all classes who have an 
adequate knowledge of Greek. Professor Branton. 


AB. Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms 
and syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
Open as an elective to Second Year students. 


The Life of Jesus. A study of the life of Jesus with special em- 
phasis upon his mission, his religion, his ethical and religious 
teachings ; their significance today. Professor Branton. 


III. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 
Interpretation of the New Testament. A seminar for the inter- 
pretation of selected sections of the New Testament. The 
work will be done on the basis of the Greek and the seminar 
will be limited to students approved by the professor. Profes- 
sor Branton. 


Biblical and Patristic Greek. A seminar in Biblical and Patristic 
Greek. Problems in language, translation and interpretation. 
Prerequisite, at least two years of classical Greek and a course 
in Biblical Greek. Professor Branton. 


The Christology of the New Testament. A Seminar dealing with 
the growth of the Christian conception of Christ in the New 
Testament with detailed study of selected passages. Limited 
to students approved by the Professor. Professor Branton. 


Individualized Work. Professor Branton. 


Christian Progress 
(Historical Group) 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
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with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, 
the forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, 
and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the 
individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the back- 
ward and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer in 
the Kingdom of God. 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


5. History of Christian Life and Thought:—1. The nature of Roman 
Catholicism. The origin of the early Christian community. 
The emergence of a sacramental, authoritarian church, and the 
development of a coercive, ecclesiastically dominated civiliza- 
tion. The medieval church, the Counter Reformation, the 
Restoration and after. First Year, Winter Semester. Pro- 
fessors Hudson and Nixon. 


6. History of Christian Life and Thought:—2. The nature of Prot- 
estantism: its central affirmations. The Protestant indictment 
of Rome. The conservative reformations of the Sixteenth 
century: Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Anglicanism. The 
liberal reformation of the seventeenth century, associated with 
the rise of Puritanism, Pietism, Spiritualism, and Rationalism. 
Religious freedom and the evangelical spirit. Second Year, 
Autumn Semester. Professors Hudson and Nixon. 


7. Hustory of Christian Life and Thought:—3. The nineteenth cen- 
tury as “The Great Century” in the history of Christianity. 
The evangelical revivals in America and Great Britain. The 
modern missionary enterprise. Religion on the American fron- 
tier. Impact of an urban and industrial society. The re-dis- 
covery of the world and the ecumenical movement. Second 
Year, Winter Semester. Professors Hudson and Nixon. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSES 


47. The Ecumenical Movement. A study of its origin, growth and 
present status. The leaders and objectives of the movement. 
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The great ecumenical conferences of Stockholm, Lausanne, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras and Amsterdam. Problems of 
Christian faith and action in relation to the Church’s function 
in postwar days. Winter Semester. Professor Hudson. 


The History of the Baptists. The origin of the Baptists and their 
relation to English Separatism. The Baptists! in Colonial 
America. Baptist confessions of faith. The rise of associa- 
tions and their significance. Baptists and the American Rev- 
olution. Baptists and Modern Missions. The Baptist World 
Alliance. European Baptists since Oncken. Crucial issues in 
the life of contemporary Baptists. Winter Semester. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


Calvin and Calvinism. The content and influence of the thought 
of John Calvin. The relationship of Calvinism to the rise of 
modern nationalism, capitalism, and democracy. Autumn 
Semester. Professor Hudson. 


The Social Orientation of American Preaching, 1880-1910. A 
seminar, involving the preparation of studies of the sermons 
of outstanding preachers of the period. Autumn Semester. 
Professor Hudson. 


Modern Roman Catholicism. A study of the history, structure, 
dogmas, and program of the post-Tridentine Roman church; 
its social and political philosophy. Autumn Semester. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


Pastoral Counseling in the Seventeenth Century. A study of the 
content, principles, methods, and significance of pastoral coun- 
seling during the period of the Puritan Revolution. Professor 


Hudson. 


The Cults and the Sects in America. Professor Hudson. 


Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History. Professor Hudson. 
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III. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 


93. Individualized Work. Research projects in the field of church 
history and missions under the guidance of the professor. By 
arrangement. Professor Hudson. 


Christian Interpretations 
(Systematic Group) 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the 
disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology 
with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social Ethics. 
In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is 
studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non-Christian religions, 
and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world 
is sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the world 
and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a universal 
human allegiance. In Christian Ethics is studied the nature of the 
moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view of God and man and the 
world, and the use of Christian character and conduct as a test of 
truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret the relation of in- 
dividual character and personality to environing social influences and 
to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand how to direct 


the social forces and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. 


A. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED CoURSES 


8. Philosophy of Religion. The purpose of this course is that which 
underlies all Christian apologetics, namely, to deal fairly with 
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the problems that arise when the Christian faith comes into 
real or apparent conflict with other secular or religious faiths, 
and with philosophy and science. The problems examined 
concern our basic assumption with regard to method, truth, and 
source of authority. Winter Semester, Second Year. Assistant 
Professor Holcomb. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CoURSES 


Modern Religious Realism. A seminar in which one of the most 
vigorous of contemporary movements in religious thought is 
discussed. The contributions of such men as Kierkegaard and 
Buber are contrasted with those of non-Christians like Sartre. 
Literary expressions of the movement as represented by Kafka, 
Sartre, and Camus are a part of the reading. Winter 1954. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


III. SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


A Seminar in the Philosophy and Theology of Paul Tillich. With 
Tillich’s writings on Philosophy, Theology and History as 
background, the questions raised for the student in the required 
courses will be discussed and followed through toward an an- 
swer. Autumn Semester, 1953-54. Assistant Professor Hol- 
comb. 


Contemporary Philosophical Influences on Christian Thought. A 
seminar in Christian apologetics with intensive discussion of 
the relation of our faith to the current movements of natural- 
ism, existentialism, positivism, and neo-Thomism. Winter 
Semester, 1953-54. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


Ethical Theory and Its Relation to Religion. A seminar for the 
examination of competing ethical standards and their relation 
to every day actions and to religious concerns. The problems 
will be discussed with reference to contemporary issues. 
Winter Semester, 1952. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


See CI 104 under Christian Theology and Ethics. 
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Individualized Work. Guidance in arranging a program of study 


suited to the interests of advanced students.. Given on request. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


J. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


Major Issues in the Historical Development of Christian Theology. 


The faith of the early Christians; patristic views of God and 
Christ ; the conflict in the middle ages between faith and rea- 
son; the theology of the reformers; the rise of modern lib- 
eral Christianity. Winter Semester, First Year. Professor 
Nixon. Given as a part of C>P. 5, 6, 7. 


A Working Christian Theology for Today. A consideration of 


cardinal questions concerning Revelation, God and his rela- 
tionship to the World; and the nature of man; the significance 
of Jesus Christ in Christian salvation; and the task of the 
Church; with a view to the development by the student of his 
own theology and message. Second Year, Autumn Semester. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


The Fundamentals of Christian Theology. Winter Semester 


1952-53. Dr. John S. Whale, Visiting Professor. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVES AND SEMINARS 


Theology and Social Redemption. A study of certain Christian 


thinkers of the last half-century who have been concerned 
with the relevance of Christianity to the regeneration of so- 
ciety. Rauschenbusch, Macmurray, Reinhold Niebuhr, So- 
rokin, Temple and Toynbee will be among the writers con- 
sidered. Winter Semester, 1952-53. Professor Nixon and 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


Great Christian Books. Among the books that will be studied 


are Luther’s Christian Liberty, Pascal’s Thoughts, and Kierke- 
gaard’s Purity of Heart Is to Will One Thing. Winter Semes- 
ter, 1952-53. Professors Hudson, Holcomb, and Anderson. 
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Great Christian Books (alternates with CI 104). Among the 


books that will be studied are the Confessions of St. Augustine, 
the Imitation of Christ, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Scougal’s 
The Life of God in the Soul of Man, Bushnell’s Christian 
Nurture, and Rauschenbusch’s Prayers of the Social Awaken- 
ing. Winter Semester, 1953-54. Professors Hudson, Hol- 
comb, and Anderson. 


Our Protestant Heritage: The Theological Meaning of the Refor- 


mation. Winter Semester, 1952-53. Dr. John S. Whale, 
Visiting Professor. 


C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


12. A. Sociology of Religion. An analysis of the role and function of 


religion and religious institutions.in society. A study of the 
structure and process of social life and the local community ; 
of distribution types, and character of religious groups and 
movements; of the processes of social organization and dis- 
organization, and social control; of the relation of the devel- 
opment of personality and ideologies to group interaction. All 
of the above are treated with special reference to the work 
of the Church. 


B. The Urban Church. The nature of urban structure, processes, 


institutions and mode of living as related to religious institu- 
tions. Second Year, Autumn Semester. Professor Rasmussen. 


13. A. The Rural Church. The organization and trends of rural so- 


ciety in reference to the work of the church. 


B. Constructive Social Ethics. An analysis of the problems of Chris- 


tian Ethics, with special treatment of the interpersonal and 
social aspects and applications. Considers the relation of 
personal and social ethics; treats the problem of the ethical 
relevancy of Christianity to the social issues concerning con- 
temporary man. Second Year, second half of Winter Semes- 
ter. Professor Rasmussen. 
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Il. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


Growth of the American Social Consciousness. A critical survey 


of social conflicts in American life and the growth of the 
Christian conscience in relation to social responsibility and 
welfare. Also gives special treatment to the initiative and 
reaction of Christian leaders and the Church. Professor Ras- 


mussen. 


The Relation of Christianity to Democracy and Political Responst- 


bility. An analysis of the theory and function of democratic 
processes and the role of Christianity in developing and sup- 
porting the democratic mode of life. Analyzes contemporary 
problems and dangers in American Political Life and considers 
methods of intensifying Christian responsibility. Third Year, 
Autumn Semester. Professor Rasmussen. 


Christian Vocation and Vocational Ethics. An analysis of the 


doctrine of Christian vocation. Will investigate ethical codes 
and occupational temptations and malpractices among the 
various vocations. Will interpret modern vocational problems, 
attitudes and attempts to meet the problem among the con- 
temporary churches. Will discuss methods and _ strategy 
of bringing Christians under ethical responsibility in their 
vocational and economic pursuits. Professor Rasmussen. 


III. RESEARCH AND SEMINAR COURSES 


108. Contemporary Social Problems. A discussion, from the perspec- 


tive of Christian responsibility, of the principal contemporary 
social issues; delinquency and crime, race relations, pressure 
groups, welfare and insecurity, communications and propa- 
ganda, problems of maintaining world order, labor-manage- 
ment relations. Each member will select a term project and 


report to the group. The size of the seminar will be limited. 


Winter Semester. Professor Rasmussen. 


109. Methods in Parish and Community Analysis. A research seminar 


in which each student will conduct a major parish research 
project, preferably in his own parish. Scientific methods will 
be presented concerning how to gather, tabulate and interpret 
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data, conduct surveys, analyze community life, study trends 
and potentialities, etc. The course is designed to give the min- 
ister reliable methods and techniques to enable him to under- 
stand his parish and community. Provides individualized con- 
sultation in addition to seminar sessions. Winter Semester. 
Professor Rasmussen. 


110. An Advanced Course in the Church and Rural Life. Comprehen- 
sive study of rural communities from the standpoint of the 
function of the rural church. Seminar. Professor Rasmussen. 


111. An Advanced Course on the Church in the City. A comprehen- 
sive treatment of the church in terms of its interrelationships 
with typical urban activities and organizations. Seminar. Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen. 


112. Individualized Work in Social Ethics. 


IV. SPECIALIZATION IN RURAL LEADERSHIP 


To enable interested students to obtain special preparation in rural 
leadership, the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has entered into re- 
lations with the Graduate School of Cornell University whereby prop- 
erly qualified students may substitute fifteen semester hours secured in 
the latter School for an equivalent in electives required for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity in the former School. Work done while regis- 
tered as a graduate student at Cornell University in accordance with 
this arrangement may be credited toward one of its advanced degrees, 
subject to conditions governing graduate work for that degree. 

Tuition in the Graduate School of the University, as well as all inci- 
dental fees, must be paid in accordance with the University regulations. 


Further information can be secured by consultation with the Dean. 


V. SPECIALIZATION IN INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 


To enable students to obtain special preparation in relating religion 
to the problems of labor-management relations, the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School has made arrangements with Cornell University and the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations whereby 
qualified students may substitute fifteen semester hours secured in the 
latter school for an equivalent in“electives required for the degree of 
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Bachelor of Divinity. Students may register for either the first or 
second semester. Application for this work must be made not later than 
March 1 preceding the student’s final year in the Divinity School. Formal 
approval of each application by the faculty will be required. Not more 
than three students may be accepted for any given academic year, 
and this number is subject to the admission regulations of Cornell 
University and the School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 

Tuition and other fees will be paid in accordance with the regulations 
of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations and Cornell University. 
Divinity students may elect courses offered by the School and will be 
subject to the requirements and standards established for other students 
in that institution. Unless otherwise arranged in individual cases, the 
courses taken by divinity students shall not involve a degree program, 
but shall be transferred in terms of credit hours to the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School as a part of the requirement for the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree. 

Further information regarding this program may be secured from the 
Dean of the Divinity School, or from the Dean of New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Christian Leadership 


(Practical Group) 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into three major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
and church organization. The second deals with the principles, organ- 
ization, and administration of religious education. The third reviews 
the history and methods of the modern movement of Christianity in 
the non-Christian world, together with the social and political factors 
which condition its success. An important phase of the activity of this 
group is the supervision of the field work of the students, The prin- 
ciple of this supervision is the conviction that such work should be 
viewed primarily from the educational point of view rather than from 
the economic. Accordingly reports are made at stated intervals to 
the supervisor of extramural work by students who are ministers of 
churches, and by those who are acting as assistants in churches and 
church schools or who are engaged in practical religious work of any 
kind. Reports are received also from those with whom such students 
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may be engaged as assistants. During the academic year members of 
the Faculty visit the various fields where students are employed and 
observe the work in process. Upon the basis of such reports and 
observation, helpful and constructive advice is given through personal 
conferences and at meetings of the Student Pastor’s Association. The 
extramural religious work of students is thus treated as part of the 
training for the pastorate. No student will be graduated by the Divin- 
ity School who has not given evidence of successful achievement in the 
practical field. Field work is prescribed for all students. 


AS THEEPASTORATE 


I. PRESCRIBED COURSES 


16. An Introduction to Homiletics and Liturgics. The main emphasis 
of this course is upon the principles and practice of preach- 
ing. Preaching before the class with appraisal by instructors 
and students. First Year, Autumn Semester. Professors 
Nixon and Casteel and Dr. Nicely. 


17. Church Administration and Pastoral Duties. Principles and ob- 
jectives of church administration ; church polities and denomi- 
national relations; organization and management ;. enlistment 
of the membership; pastoral calling; baptism, weddings, fun- 
erals ; professional ethics ; evangelism and community relations. 
Autumn Semester, First Year. Two hours per week. _Pro- 
fessor Baker. 


18. Pastoral Psychology. The psychological development of the in- 
dividual with special emphasis on the influence of family rela- 
tionships and the causative factors in mental health. Given in 
collaboration with CL 24. Winter Semester, First Year. 
Professor Baker. 


19. Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 
the nature of counseling and the distinctive work of the pastor ; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; case histories 
exhibiting the art of the minister in guiding persons through 
problem situations; the function of religion in counseling. 
Autumn Semester, Secorfd Year. Professor Baker. 
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20. Voice Training. A course in the theory and practice of the cor- 
rect use of the voice for preaching, reading, and singing. 
Weekly appointments for each student for individualized in- 
struction, Part of class time devoted to Choral instruction. 
Autumn Semester, First Year. Professor Lehman. 


21. Field Work A, B, C, D. Each semester First and Second Years 
with a total of four hours credit. Professor Froyd and Mr. 
Averill. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


66a. Chorus I. Study and preparation of representative music of the 
church, both classic and modern; training in effective worship 
procedure. Cumulative credit amounting to a full course in 
three years with II and III. Open to members of the First 
Year class. Winter Semester. Professor Lehman. 


66b. Chorus II, Training in the fundamentals of music leadership, 
and in the conduct of worship; advanced study of church 
music; individual voice lessons during one semester. In se- 
quence with CL 66a. Open to members of the Second Year 
class. Autumn and Winter Semesters. Professor Lehman. 


66c. Chorus III. Continuation of 66b. Open to members of the Third 
Year class. In sequence with CL 66a and CL 66b with credit 
in Winter Semester of the Third Year. Individual voice les- 
sons during one semester. Autumn and Winter Semesters. 
Professor Lehman. 


67. Hymnology and Church Music. An introductory course on the 
history of hymns and hymn tunes, including a study of the 
authors and composers and other sources of hymn and hymn- 
tune material. A practical study of the minister’s problems 
with congregational music, choirs, director of music, organist, 
music committees, and music in the church school and with 
youth organizations. Preparation, in dummy form, of an orig- 
inal or individually selected hymn collection. Winter Semester, 
Third Year. Professor Lehman. 
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III. S—EMINARS AND RESEARCH 


Spiritual Trends in Recent Literature. A study of recent drama, 
fiction and poetry with a view to the discovery of their value 
to the Christian preacher. Selections from the writings of 
T. S. Eliot, Eugene O’Neill, George Bernard Shaw, Sholem 
Asch and other authors will be read by members of the class. 
Third Year, Winter Semester. Professor Nixon. 


The Christian Quest of the Good Life. Christianity as a way 
of life. Historic factors which have molded the Christian con- 
ception of the good life. The dynamics of worthy living as 
illustrated by the biographies of great men. The significance 
of biographies for the minister’s study and preaching. Third 
Year, Autumn Semester. Professor Nixon. 


Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism; individual and social 
evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist; methods of evangelism. A workshop. 
Winter Semester, 1953. Professor Baker. 


The Minister's Use of the Bible. A study of the place of the 
Bible in the minister’s life, and of his use of the Bible for 
devotional, homiletical and teaching purposes. The contribu- 
tion of different types of Biblical literature to the minister’s 
message. The approach to the Bible of outstanding preachers. ° 
Third Year, Winter Semester. Professor Nixon. 


The Ministry of Public Worship. The theology underlying pub- 
lic worship, and the principles of its effective administration. 
Consideration will be given to the problems that arise in the 
ministry of public worship in the smaller churches; and to 
those encountered in making public worship relevant to the 
needs and temper of contemporary living. Third Year, Au- 
tumn Semester. Professor Casteel. 


Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 
of persons; psychotherapeutic values and, health attitudes in 
the New Testament; the functional use of Scripture in per- 
sonal and group counseling; worship and _ psychosynthesis. 
Winter Semester. Third’year. Professor Baker. 
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119. Public Address. The principles governing the composition and 
delivery of public speeches: organization, style, factors of at- 
tention and motivation; and the achievement of an effective 
manner of speaking. Though relevant to the problems of the 
writing and preaching of sermons, attention will be centered 
upon the kinds of public address which the minister is called 
upon to make on various occasions. Third Year, Winter 
Semester. Professor Casteel. 


120. The Services of the Church Year. The worship and preaching 
of the church in relation to the program of the congregation 
and the liturgical year. The planning of themes for various 
days and seasons, and of special services and preaching for 
significant events. The course will be closely related to the 
actual field situation in which the individual student is serving. 
Third Year, Autumn Semester. Professor Casteel. 


121. Religion and Mental Health. An advanced course for students 
specializing in pastoral care and counseling, based on compara- 
tive studies of selected cases drawn from religious biography 
and psychopathology. Prerequisites CL 18, 19, and 118. 
Winter Semester, 1952-53. Professor Baker. 


122. Problems of the Pastorate. A seminar. (1) Problems in organ- 
ization and finance. (2) Problems in interpersonal relations. 
(3) Organizing the church for evangelism. (4) Problems in 
counseling. Agenda to be outlined by the class. Autumn 
semester. Third Year. Professor Baker. 


B. RELIGIOUS: EDUCATION 
I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


24. Guiding Religious Growth. A survey of the religious education 
movement, with special emphasis upon the emergence of the 
scientific method and its effect upon general and religious educa- 
tion; the shift from a content-centered approach to a life- 
centered curriculum ; the change from a uniform lesson system 
to common objectives and co-operative planning. Given in 
collaboration with CL 18 as a half course. Winter Semester, 
First Year. Professor Willkens. 
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25. The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of 
moral and religious development; the teaching process and 
the study of principles and methods in relation to the develop- 
ment of religious personalities; the history of the curriculum 
of religious education; current concepts, methods, and ma- 
terials; the development and direction of an integrated pro- 
gram of religious education for the home, the church, the 
school and the community; the use of the Bible in religious 
education; family, stewardship, and missionary education; 
alcohol education; training for churchmanship. Winter Se- 
mester, Second Year. Professor Willkens. 


Il. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSES 


70. The Religious Education of Children. The psychology of child- 
hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the 
religious development of children; the place of the home in 
the teaching of religion to children; the integrated program 
and the children’s division of the church; cooperation with the 
public school and other character-building institutions. Au- 
tumn Semester. Professor Willkens. 


71. The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adoles- 
cence; the church’s program of religious education for young 
people; current materials and methods; community, denomi- 
national and interdenominational agencies for youth; the pro- 
gram of religious education for college youth; religious educa- 
tion for young people in the armed forces; preparation for 
marriage and home life; youth and social action. Winter Se- 
mester. Professor Willkens. 


72. The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and its implications for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials and 
methods; leadership education; parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces ; preaching 
and education; denominational, interchurch and interdenomi- 
national projects for adults. Winter Semester. Professor 
Willkens. a 
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III. SEMINAR AND RESEARCH COURSES 
Pioneers in Religious Education. A study of outstanding leaders 
in the field of religious education, their educational philoso- 
phies, chief contributions, and the movements in which they 
exerted a dominant influence. Professor Willkens. 


The Fine Arts in Religious Education. A study of worship, 
music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, art, drama and 
architecture in relation to the program of religious education. 
Professor Willkens. 


Parish Program Building Workshop. A review of the basic prin- 
ciples of religious education and their implications for the 
minister as a director of the program for Sunday church 
schools, weekday church schools, vacation, summer camps and 
conferences, schools ef missions, inter-church and inter-faith 
social action projects. Autumn Semester. Professor Will- 
kens. 


Individualized Work. Research projects in the fields of religious 
education. By arrangement. Professor Willkens. 


C. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 
_ II. Generar ELEcTIvVE Courses 


75. Minister’s Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 


history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets 
and clippings; classifying and cataloguing a private library. 
Principles and practice of book reviewing. Autumn Term, 
1953-54. Associate Professor Trost. ; 


76. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 


practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
‘practice in location and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation; the assembling and classification of 
bibliographies; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires 
and other instruments; the organization of data and inter- 
pretation of results; the various forms of presentation of 
materials ; the critical use of documents and source materials. 


Lecture and laboratory. Autumn Term, 1954-55. Associate 
Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 


To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 

The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than three books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4. Five cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 
side the first three postal zones is eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound. 


5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 
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6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 
preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 
able. 

Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 

The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 


Rochester 20, New York 


B. THE -EIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


C, CLINICALS TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, open to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted by the Divinity School 
in co-operation with the Rochester State Hospital. The representative 
of the Faculty in this work is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conferred 


May 1952 
Frep E, BLug, Jr.,B.a. - - - - = Woburn, Massachusetts 
Mitton JAMES BOONE, B.A. - - -  - Clinton, North Carolina 
Etmer WILLIAM Bostow, B.A. (in absentia)  - W olf Point, Montana 
FRANK OLAF CARLSON, B.A. - - - - - ~ Beloit, Wisconsin 
Ropert Lewis CHILDs,B.S. - - - - - Corning, New York 
RICHARD ALLEN CLARK, B.S. - - - - Telford, Pennsylvania 
Rosert TRiMBy Cops, B.A. - - - - - Syracuse, New York 
RICHARD VAUGHN COLEN, B.S. - - - New York, New York 
GEORGE CRISAN, B.A., LL.B. - - -  Tisa, Arad County, Romania 
JAMEs Vary Davison, B.A. - - - - Newark, New Jersey 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT Forp, B.A. - - - Buffalo, New York 
CHARLES THOMS GoRDON, B.A. - Washington Island, Wisconsin 
PuHILLip BENJAMIN GRIFFITHS, B.A.,M.ED. - - - Canton, Ohio 
Paut MANSFIELD HARRISON, B.A. - - - Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
DouciAs WHITTIER HILL, B.S. - - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
WaLTeER GEORGE HILLIs, B.S. - - - - NewYork, New York 
James RoperTt HUNTER, B.A. - - - - Terre Haute, Indiana 
Kent Lee Kiser, B.A. - - -  - - = Lebanon, Virginia 
VERNON ELLSworTH KUEHN, B.A. - -. -  - Cincinnati, Ohio 
GorDON FREDERICK KurTZ, B.A. - - - - Howell, Michigan 
RoBerT JOHN LACKER,B.A. - - - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
RutH MATHEWS LACKER, B.A. - - -  -  -  Cimneimnati, Ohio 
LovELLE ARTHUR MAXWELL, B.A. - - - NewYork, New York 
SamuEL Berry McKINNEY, B.A. - - -  - Cleveland, Oho 
Rogert EuceNe Mitter, B.A. - - Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
ALFrep AuGuST NEUSCHAFFER, JR., B.-A. - Trenton, New Jersey 
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CHARLES Rurus Osporn, II, B.A. - - Ntagara Falls, New York 
Hucu DonALD OUTTERSON, B.A. - - - Caledonia, New York 
Leon PAcALa, B.A. - - - - - -  - Indianapolis, Indiana 
Krennetu EpsEL PeTerson, B.A. - - - Rock Island, Illinois 
BriorEN RicHARD PFAFF, BEE. - - -  Castorland, New York 
RONALD SPENCER PLACE, B.A. - -  - Providence, Rhode Island 
Rosert Henry RowSAM, B.A. - - -  - Carthage, New York 
Epwarp HENry RYBNICEK, B.A. - - - New Prague, Minnesota 
Ropert DEAN SHORT, B.A. - - -  - Gibsonia, Pennsylvania 
NicHoLas GENNARO SILEO, B.A. - «.- - Chester, Pennsylvania 
Ropert FLETCHER SMITH, B.A. - - - - Syracuse, New York 
Norris ALLEN Sours, B.S. - - -  - Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Patricia ANN TAYLor, B.A. - - - - - Muncie, Indiana 
LAWRENCE GRAHAM WAGER, B.A. - -  - Rochester, New York 
CHESTER WALLACE WHITT,B.A. - - -  Ransomville, New York 
HERMAN CARLTON WILLIAMS, B.A. - -  - St. Louis, Missouri 
Fellows 

Berjouhie Andreassian, B.A., B.D. Columbia University 

The Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1951 Beirut, Lebanon 
Paul Mansfield Harrison, B.A., B.D. Yale University Divinity School 

The Coigate Rochester Dignity School, 1952 Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
eon Pacala, BA, B.D. Rotary Fellow at the University of 


Franklin College, 1949 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1952 Louvain, Belgium 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Undergraduates 
Third Year Class 


1953 
Richard Belden Andersen, B.A. San Diego, California 
University of Redlands, 1950 125 Highland Parkway 
Joseph Daniel Ban, B.S. Homestead Park, Pa. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1950 121 Highland Parkway 
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Walter Brewbaker Barger, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


Glenn Warner Barrett, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers, 1950 


Joseph Donald Billups, B.S. 
Marshall College, 1948 


Houston C. Bowyer, B.S. 
W. Va. Institute of Technology, 1947 


Rex Allen Broyles, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1949 


Parker Boyd Brown, B.A. 
Heidelberg College, 1950 


Richard Canada Brown, B.A. 


Brown University, 1950 


Donald Thomas Buddle, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1950 


Robert Lawrence Carrigan, B.S. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, 1950 


Harry Wilber Clark, Jr., B.S. 
Indiana University, 1950 


William Lee Corder, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


Austin Bowman Creel, B.S. 
Northwestern University, 1950 


James Guy Denny, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1949 


James Malcolm Dick, B.A. 


University of Pennsylvania, 1948 


Seth Joseph Duell, B.S. 


University of Wisconsin, 1947 


George Livingston Earnshaw, Jr., B.A. 


Pennsylvania State College, 1949 


Byron Moore Esch, B.A. 
Otterbein College, 1947 


David Moelwyn Evans, B.A. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1950 


Richard Arthur Fitch, B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1950 


Lester Charles Garner, B.A. 


Furman University, 1949 


Buchanan, W. Va. 
Hammondsport, N. Y. 
Snedekerville, Pa. 
511 Trevor Hall 
Kenova, W. Virginia 
263 Brandon Road 
Charleston, W. Va. 
411 Trevor Halt 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Fairport, N. Y. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
121 Highland Parkway 


Providence, R. I. 

Williamson, N. Y. 
Throop, Pa. 

Sodus Point, N. Y. 


Lakewood, Ohio 
121 Highland Parkway 


Crown Point, Ind. 
121 Highland Parkway 
Haymarket, Va. 
Wyoming, N. Y. 
Alexandria, Va. 
On leave abroad 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Jackson Heights, L. I. 
501 Trevor Hall 


Ruleton, Kansas 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey 
125 Highland Parkway 


Flinton, Pa. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
121 Highland Parkway 


Williamsville, N. Y. 
415 Trevor Hall 


Greenville, S. C. 


Avon, N. Y. 
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Clifford Havener Haskins, B.A. 
Carroll College, 1948 


William Hayes, B.A. 
Indiana Central College, 1950 


Eugene Leslie Holcomb, B.A. 
Denison University, 1950 


Rodney Taber Hood, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 


Oberlin College, 1946 | 
University of Wisconsin, 1947 
University of Wisconsin, 1950 


Edsel L. Keith, B.S. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Ralph Kinsman Lamb, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1950 


Stanley Goodwin Matthews, B.A. 
Sir George Williams, 1946 


James Harvey Middleton, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1950 


William Berkeley Ormond, B.A. 
George Washington University, 1950 


Channing Emery Phillips, B.A. 
Virginia Union University, 1950 


Theodore Kenneth Pitt, B.A. 
Yale University, 1950 


Lloyd William Putnam, B.A. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


Donald Arthur Robinson, B.A. 
Bluffton College, 1950 


Vernon Hugh Ross, B.A., M.A. 


University of Western Ontario, 1946 
University of Wisconsin, 1950 


Luther Wesley Smith, Jr., B.A. 
Denison University, 1950 


Herbert Wilhelm Sommer, B.A. 
Goetheschule, 1946 


Harold Frank Stoddard, Jr., B.A. 
Franklin College, 1950 


Thomas William| Tamblyn, B.A. 
Denison University, 1950 


University of Minnesota, 1950 
Newton Monroe Tweedy, B.A. 


Kalispell, Montana 
408 Trevor Hall 


South Bend, Indiana 
403 Trevor Hall 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Spencerport, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Bell City, Mo. 

Eaton Hall Apts. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Eaton Hall Apts. 


Quebec, Canada 
125 Highland Parkway 


Rochester, N. Y. 
294 Magnolia St. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Lakeville, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
501 Trevor Hall 


Westville, Conn. 
405 Trevor Hall 


Jackson, Michigan 
423 Trevor Hall 


Lockport, N. Y. 
121 Highland Parkway 


St. Thomas, Ontario, 


Canada 511 Trevor Hall 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

121 Highland Parkway 
Essen, Nordrhein-W estfalen 

Germany 121 Highland Parkway 

E. Orange, N. J. 
121 Highland Parkway 

Rochester, N. Y. 
96 Lakeshire Rd. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Port Gibson, N. Y. 
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John Francis Upham, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1950 


Donald Carl Vogel, B.A. 
Elmhurst College, 1950 


John Harry Wild, Jr., B.A. 
University of Buffalo, 1950 


William Edwin Winn, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1949 


Robert Gordon Withers, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1949 


Lloyd H. Yost, B.S. 


Pennsylvania State College, 1947 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Calvin Floyd Zimmer, B.A. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1949 


Canisteo, N. Y. 
Walworth, N. Y. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
91 Jewel St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
512 Trevor Hall 


Martinsville, Va. 
311 Trevor Hall 


Spencer, W. Va. 
Albion, N. Y. 


Johnsonburg, Pa. 
N. Cohocton, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
E. Bloomfield, N.Y. 


Second Year Class 


Martin C. Agnew, B.S.E. 


Princeton University, 1951 


Frank Quinn Beebe, B.A. 
Roberts Wesleyan College, 1951 


Robert Harold Bone, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1950 


Glenn J. Brown, Jr., B.A. 
Redlands University, 1951 


Herbert James Burdsall, B.A. 
Denison University, 1951 


William Rockwell Cuthbert, B.A. 
University of Michigan, 1951 


Donald Spencer Deer, B.A. 
Denison University, 1951 


James Edward Durham, B.S. 
University of West Virginia, 1950 


Paul Fattaruso, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers College, 1951 


Clifford Minott Gilson, B.A. 
Knox College, 1949 


Everett Henry Greene, B.A. 
Brown University, 1951 


1954 


Rochester, N. Y. 
16 Luzerne Street 


Macedon Center, N. Y. 


Macedon Center, N. Y. 


Rome, Georgia 
121 Highland Parkway 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
121 Highland Parkway 


Alexandria, Ohio 
North Chili, New York 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Bergen, New York 


Westfield, N. J. 
311 Trevor Hall 


War, West Virginia 
Mt. Morris, New York 


Penn Yan, New York 
Penn Yan, New York 


Galesburg, Illinois 
410 Trevor Hall 


Providence, R. I. 
Penfield, New York 
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Edward Charles Hannay, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1950 


Bruce Ernest Hanson, B.A. 
Colorado State College of Education, 1951 


Hugh Victor Kane, Jr., B.A. 
Denison University, 1950 


Theodore Alva Keaton, Jr., B.S. 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1951 


James Alderson McClung, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1951 


Paul Anderson McDaniel, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1951 


Albert Calhoun Pittman, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1951 


Lawrence LeRoy Plumley, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1951 


Helmut Herbert Riemer, B.S. 
University of Rochester, 1951 


Phillip Dye Schaal, B.S. 
Purdue University, 1951 


Reinhart Schalin, B.S. 
University of Rochester, 1951 


Orrie H. Stanton, B.S. 
Syracuse University, 1936 


Latta R. Thomas, B.A. 
Benedict College, 1951 


Robert Walter Williams, B.A. 
Union College, 1951 


Gordon L. Wilson, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1951 


Oswego, New York 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Greeley, Colorado 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
407 Trevor Hall 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
412 Trevor Hall 


Mt. Lookout, W. Va. 
406 Trevor Hall 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
321 Trevor Hall 


Washington, D. C. 
307 Trevor Hall 


Prospect, New York 
Chittenango, N. Y. 


Rochester, New York 
Eaton Hall Apts. 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Kendall, New York 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Port Byron, N. Y. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Union, S. C. 
522 Trevor Hall 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Apulia Station, N. Y. 
202 Trevor Hall 


First Year Class 
1955 


Nelson Fielder Basil, B.A. 
Lehigh University, 1952 


Charles Herbert Bixby, B.A. 
Augustana College, 1952 


Merlin Wayne Bradley, B.A. 


Denison University, 1951 


Annapolis, Maryland 

Eaton Hall Apts. 
Davenport, Iowa : 
414 Trevor Hall 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 

413 Trevor Hall 
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Dale Eugene Burrington, A.B. 
George Washington University, 1952 


Charles Cole Davis, B.S. 
Michigan State College, 1949 


William Phillip Diggs, A.B., M.A. 


Morehouse College, 1949 
Morehouse College, 1951 


William Bedford George, Jr., A.B. 


Syracuse University, 1948 
Robert Francis Greaves, Jr., B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1952 
Kenneth Arnold Halstead, B.A. 
St. Lawrence University, 1952 


Richard Adams Harris, Jr., B.S. 
Georgia School of Technology, 1948 


John Gray Hutchinson, B.A. 
University of West Virginia, 1951 


William Blake Hutchinson, B.S. 
Heidelberg College, 1952 


Richard Neumann Johnson, B.A. 
University of Kansas, 1950 


Robert Burns Ketcham, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1952 


John Lee Love, Jr., B.A. 
Mount Union College, 1951 


Thomas Lowell McGlauflin, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1949 


Charles Bennett Mercer, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1952 


Franklin Waugh Murdock, B.A. 
Cornell University, 1952 


James Edward Palm, A.B. 
Colorado State College, 1952 


Leon Joseph Putnam, A.B., M.A. 


University of Michigan, 1950 
University of Michigan, 1951 


James Harvey Scott, A.B. 
Franklin College, 1952 


James Edward Spicer, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1951 


Wayne Wesley Welch, B.A. 
University “of Redlands, 1952 


\ 


Chillum, Maryland 
324 Trevor Hall 


Jackson, Michigan 
Victor, New York 


ROCK Mean Ge 
522 Trevor Hall 


Fayetteville, N. Y. 
402 Trevor Hall 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
308 Trevor Hall 
Watertown, New York 
Livonia, New York 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
Eaton Hall Apts. 


Beckley, W. Va. 
304 Trevor Hall 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 
303 Trevor Hall 


Lawrence, Kansas 
West Henrietta, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
416 Trevor Hall 


Port Byron, New York 
Port Byron, New York 


Syracuse, New York 
202 Trevor Hall 


Danielson, Connecticut 
316 Trevor Hall 


Ithaca, New York 
302 Trevor Hall 


Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
302 Trevor Hall 


Jackson, Michigan 
310 Trevor Hall 


Franklin, Indiana 
Bergen, New York 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Ontario Center, N. Y. 


Huntington Park, Calif. 
Rochester, New York 
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Frank Clark Wigginton, Jr., B.A. Carnegie, Pa. 

Waynesburg College, 1952 209 Trevor Hall 
Andrew Martin Yoggy, Jr., B.A. Wellsboro, Pa. 

University of Pennsylvania, 1952 312 Trevor Hall 
James Lewis Young, B.A. Middletown, Ohio 

Miami University, 1952 A 210 Trevor Hall 


Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for credit. 
Others are given the rating R.) 


David Charles Brewer, B.S. Buffalo, New York 

Syracuse University, 1933 411, Trevor Hall 
Stephen Survernie James Jamaica, B.W I. 

Calabar Theological College, 1932 314, Trevor Hall 


Jamaica, British West Indies 
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Alderson-Broaddus College ...... Z Mount Union College ........... 1 
Augustana College .........:...- 1 Nebraska Wesleyan University .. 1 
Baldwin-Wallace College ........ 1 North Dakota State Teachers Col- 

Benedict. College... ===... .2e Sse eon 1 lege sear micheal oer ees 1 
iuiton’, Colleves ssc 2sco0 sacs ne 1 Oberling @olleses mee he 1 
Brockport State Teachers College 1 Pennsylvania State College ....... 1 
Brown University» 0.0o.h:.000-e 2 Purdue) University oto oe 1 
Bucknell University ............. 2 Redlands University ............. 4 
Carrolls College use tants foe 1 Roberts Wesleyan College ....... 1 
Colorado State Teachers College 2 St. Lawrence University ......... 2 
Cornell “University .5+ sscnccare ss 2 Syracuse University ............. 7 
Denison. University 2: sa: SYeeeee 11 Wnion: College. kas ne 1 
Elmhurst College ................ 1 Universityot Buttalol.#..5/-2.0-- 2 
Prank Covlere. <4 er: cigar 6 University of Kansas ...........4 1 
George Washington University .. 2 University of Michigan .......... 3 
Georgia School of Technology ... 1 University of Minnesota ......... 1 
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Gordon ‘College:..o Snekiwe eee 1 University of Pittsburgh ......... 1 
Heidelberg College... o..2.:.205%.02- Z University of Richmond ......... Z 
Indiana University” 2 re. <n 2. 1 University of Rochester .......... 3 
Kalamazoo: College. 222.0). ox 2 University of Western Ontario ... 1 
Keuka. Colleges. te eet 8 ai 1 University of West Virginia ..... 2 
Knox: College as cn ton rane wien 1 University of Wisconsin .......... 1 
Behiot University: pees sere 210i wheects 1 Virginia Union University ...... 1 
Mansfield State Teachers College 3 Waynesburg College ............ 1 
Marshall Colleges icin c-crae. soar 1 West Virginia Institute of Tech- 

Mercer University ..............- 1 NOlLOLYewh. sas Ae 1 
WitanaieWntversityen. cece ees 1 Wheaton College ............... 1 
Michigan State College ......... 1 William Jewell College .......... il 
Morehouse College .............. 2 Yale. Universitya., 1h -ckeeenceee. 1 
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The Report of the President 
WILBouR Eppy SAUNDERS 


HE 136th year of the school draws to a close with much to record. 

It has not been a spectacular period but has been characterized by 
solid and substantial work by a student body of superior quality. We 
graduate a class which should be a significant contribution to the leader- 
ship of the Christian church. Five of the class of 1953 have been granted 
$500 each in view of their capacity for and intention to continue with 
studies for the doctorate. These men are: Robert L. Carrigan, Rodney 
T. Hood, Channing E. Phillips, Lloyd W. Putnam, and Luther W. 
Smith, Jr. Also, a similar grant has been made to Leon Pacala, 1952, 
to continue his graduate work begun this year at the University of 
Louvain in Belgium. Paul Harrison, 1952, who has been doing ad- 
vanced work in Christian Ethics with the aid of a $1,000 grant from the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School has made a favorable impression at 
Yale University. There has been no difficulty placing the other mem- 
bers of this year’s class in pastorates. 

We record with deep regret the death of Miss Ethel B. Pearson, 
who retired at the beginning of the academic year after fifteen years 
of faithful service, the last seven as registrar. Miss Pearson had 
endeared herself both to her co-workers and the alumni. Miss Pearson 
lived only a month after retirement. The new registrar is the Rev. 
Roger K. Powell, 1939, who in addition to filling that position effective- 
ly has given part time to the Field Work supervision. An additional 
appointment which has strengthened our staff is that of the Rev. Mar- 
garet Frerichs as administrative assistant in the Field Work depart- 
ment. This is made possible by the use of Development Program funds. 
She is an alumna of the class of 1947 and had been serving as Director 
of Religious Education at the First Baptist Church of Oak Park, II- 
linois. 

A signal honor has come to both Dr. Oren H. Baker and the School 
in the election of our Dean as executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Theological Schools for the biennium 1952-54. These 
two years will be very strenuous for Dr. Baker since he carries this 
work in addition to his full teaching load, his work as dean, and his 
counselling activities. He is also chairman of the commission on ac- 
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crediting of the A.A.T.S. and travel as far as the Pacific Coast has been 
required in addition to office duties for which the association furnishes 
him with secretarial help. 

The academic year opened on September 16th with a special student 
assembly addressed by Dr. John Casteel, a buffet supper on the terrace, 
and a well attended public meeting addressed by Dr. Winthrop Hudson 
on the topic “More Than a Gentleman”. From that day to the com- 
mencement season the activities of the school have been pursued with a 
seriousness which has favorably impressed the faculty. Special events 
have enriched both academic and spiritual life. Dr. John Skoglund 
spent a week on the campus to inspire our interest in and knowledge of 
Christian missions. Dr. Daniel Jenkins of England, special lecturer on 
ecumenical theology at the University of Chicago, came to us for two 
addresses. Dr. John Whale, outstanding British theologian, spent 
eight weeks as our guest, lecturing four times a week to the middler 
class on systematic theology, conducting a seminar for seniors, and giv- 
ing a considerable number of addresses. Chapel on Tuesdays has been 
addressed by faculty members in rotation, on Wednesdays by seniors 
giving the public sermon expected in the final year, and on Thursdays 
by “outside speakers” including Rabbi Henry Kagan, Dr. Emanuel 
Giedt of China, Dr. Bredahl Petersen of Denmark, Dr. Charles Bond 
of Bucknell and others. On Fridays the student government group 
has had charge of the chapel hour. 

The coming year will be the final before retirement for Dr. Justin 
Wroe Nixon and Professor G. A. Lehman. By special action of the 
trustees we have been privileged to have the exceedingly valuable 
services of these two men for three years beyond the ordinary time 
for retirement. Professor Lehman will be honored on June 14th by 
the bestowal of a doctorate of music by a college whose degrees are an 
enviable distinction. The posts of these two men must be filled during 
the coming year. We look forward eagerly to the coming of Dr. Wil- 
liam Hamilton elected at midyear’s for a three-year term as assistant 
professor of theology. Called the “Bouncing Bishop” in an article 
in the April 27th issue of LIFE, he has two years of experience in un- 
dergraduate teaching at Hamilton College. His training includes work 
at Oberlin, Princeton, and Union Seminary preceeding his doctorate 
under Donald Baillie at St. Andrews, Scotland. He is a Baptist from 
the Evanston Illinois church and made an excellent impression as a part 
of the faculty panel at our spring Conference on the Ministry. 

During the second semester Professor Harmon Holcomb has been 
on leave of absence for study at Harvard. The Rev. Lloyd Averill 
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has spent the spring quarter at Northwestern. The second semester 
of next year Dr. Hudson will be at Cambridge University in England at 
the same time that Dr. Rasmussen is centering his sabbatical leave work 
at Yale. Dr. Hudson’s book, “The Great Tradition of the American 
Churches,” will be published by Harper’s in the fall and should be a 
pleasingly controversial criticism of the contemporary church from the 
viewpoint of a competent church historian. Dr. Anderson has during 
the year published “The Unfolding Drama of The Bible,” a study 
guide which already has wide acceptance among the colleges. With 
three other Biblical scholars, Dr. Anderson is collaborating on a text- 
book for undergraduate Bible study, a project of the National Council 
of Churches which is expected to come off the press in 1954. Dr. Ras- 
mussen’s sabbatical leave will probably be spent in incorporating in 
book form the mass of valuable information gathered in his studies of 
the urban church. 

Our faculty are welcome visitors on the college campuses for lectures, 
chapel addresses, and religious emphasis weeks. Dr. Froyd has this 
year appeared at the University of Illinois and Ottawa University; Dr. 
Anderson at Mercer University, Wake Forest College, Hamilton Col- 
lege and Cornell University ; Dr. Branton at the University of Michi- 
gan and Kalamazoo College; Dr. Rasmussen at Alfred University; Dr. 
Hudson at Colgate University. The president has spoken at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, University of West Virginia, Redlands University, 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Linfield College, Bates College, 
Brown University, Duke University, Kalamazoo College and Cornell 
University. 

The Conference on the Ministry, March 20th to 22nd, brought 140 
men to our campus from colleges as distant as South Dakota, Kansas 
and Missouri. In the six years that this sort of conference has been 
held it has become so popular with college students that our problem 
now is in restricting the number allowed to come from those seeking 
invitations. It now seems wise to hold two conferences a year; one 
before Christmas for those who have already decided for the ministry 
and who may be choosing a seminary; another later in the school year 
for potentially superior campus personalities whose consideration of 
the leadership of the church as a life work is desirable. This year the 
leaders in this conference were Dr. Kermit Eby of Chicago, Dr. James 
Robinson of New York and Dr. William Hamilton of Hamilton College. 

An inherent part of our Field Work educational program has become 
an Annual Laymen’s Conference for the officers and leaders of the 
churches where our students are employed. Again this year the number 
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attending these conferences was so large that it was necessary to schedule 
identical programs a week apart. These sessions, presided over by 
Dr. Froyd, have proved invaluable in producing an understanding on 
the part of the churches employing our students of the educational 
involvment of the venture. 

One element of our policy has been to draw the school and its 
constituency into closer connection. An illustration of this is found 
in the moving of the annual School of Religion sponsored by the 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity to our campus. 
When this was last held at Brick Church Institute the attendance was 
about 150. We have collaborated in planning and promotion, and our 
faculty has become a part of the program. The result is that for six 
consecutive Tuesday evenings in the autumn our facilities are over- 
taxed by an attendance of 600 to 700. 

The 23rd Annual Convocation was held April 6th to 9th and for 
the second time was presented in cooperation with the New York 
State Council of Churches. Dr. Edwin E. Aubrey, chairman of the 
Department of Religious Thought of the University of Pennsylvania, 
gave the Ayer Lectures upon “The Myth of Secularism.” These are 
to be published and will be an outstanding contribution to contemporary 
religious literature. The Rauschenbusch Lectureship this year was a 
symposium on the ‘subject, “The Christian Faith and Social Action”, 
with the four addresses given by Dr. Albert T. Mollegen of the Epis- 
copal Seminary in Alexandria, Virginia, Dr. Ordway Tead, chairman of 
the Board of Higher Education of New York City, Dr. Dorothy Fosdick 
of the State Department of the United States, and Dr. Liston Pope, 
dean of the Yale Divinity School. Dr. John Whale was Convocation 
chaplain. The attendance was estimated at over 400. Sixteen states and 
three Canadian provinces were represented by the 271 registrants, 138 
of whom were alumni of the school. Members of our faculty taking 
part in the seminars were Professors Branton, Froyd, Hudson, Nixon, 
Rasmussen, Trost, Wilkens, and the president. Other leaders were 
Dr. Harold E. Nicely, Dr. A. K. Getman, Mrs. Lilian Watford, and 
Dr. Harold W. Richardson The choir of Franklin College and our 
own Chorus sang. For next year the Ayer Lectures will be presented 
by Dr. Seward Hiltner of the University of Chicago and the Rauschen- 
busch Lectures by Dr. M. Searle Bates of Union Seminary. The Con- 
vocation chaplain will be Dr. Halford Luccock of Yale, who this year 
gave the Beecher Lectures on preaching. 

One of our students, Austin B. Creel, has been on leave of absence 
to attend the Third World Conference of Christian Youth at Travan- 
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core, India. He was one of three representing the United Student 
Christian Council of the United States. He will return to our student 
body in September bringing the richness of this experience to us. 

The work of our chorus under Professor Lehman has become one of 
the features of our life for which we are best and most favorably known. 
The Chorus can accept but a few of the many invitations received 
annually. This year the annual Easter vacation tour took the Chorus 
to Montreal and Vermont for appearances as well as several cities in 
New York State. 


The financial program of the school has advanced in healthy manner 
largely under the direction of Mr. Essex aided by Dr. Froyd. On 
October 23rd, 175 people were our guests for dinner in the Refectory 
while report was made visually by slides on the screen as well as 
verbally of the use being made of the money raised in the successful 
Development Fund drive.” We have under way a program for current 
support that we may enlarge our services and still balance our budget. 
This budget has increased during the past four years from $200,000 
to $300,000. Part of this increase is taken care of by an annual allot- 
ment from the Development Fund which was raised as expendable 
capital. The remainder needed must be found in (1) annual con- 
tributions from the churches through the Institutional Budget, (2) 
gifts from friends who believe in us and want to support our program, 
(3) alumni contributions. This year the annual gifts from all sources 
for current support total $29,635.72 as contrasted with $11,411.78 last 
year. Dinner meetings have been held in several cities at which the 
ministers and laymen of the area churches have responded enthusias- 
tically to the appeal for annual support from the budgets of the churches. 
Several sizeable special gifts have been made and the response to the 
general mail appeal to friends was gratifying. Annual alumni gifts, 
a dormant matter during the payment period for Development Fund 
pledges, are now coming into the picture again. We are pleased that 
at the end of the fiscal year we could, as we had hoped, lay aside $5,000 
toward turning the Old Chapel into proper housing for the Colgate 
Historical Collection and $5,000 toward the completion of the endow- 
ment of the Gosnell chair. It is our hope that we may lay aside $5,000 
each year until we have enough to pay for the changes necessary to 
give our valuable historical collection the housing it needs to make it 
truly useful. Also we want to gradually raise our current support level 
so that when the Development Funds are exhausted there may be money 
to carry on that work. 

This summer we begin a Students in Industry project. A local 
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industry is cooperating by offering summer employment for ten weeks 
to ten students. These men will furnish the nucleus of a group who 
under faculty direction and through a. program of two seminars a week 
of two hours each, assigned reading, and consultation with experts 
in the field will study the application of Christian ethics to our complex 
commercial and industrial civilization. This beginning may produce 
something of significance in our’future program. 


In the Baptist denomination one of the most difficult problems is 
that of placement. Each church is a law unto itself. State secretaries 
and others who take this problem seriously are troubled by our inade- 
quacy in this respect. This year we have asked Dr. Froyd to conduct 
a research project in this field. With the cooperation of an alumni 
committee chaired by Mr. Zearfoss of Buffalo, N. Y., a careful study 
has been made which has resulted in significant suggestions for the 
solution of this problem. This points up the value of our having a 
research program in our set up. The results of this year’s study may 
well prove of lasting value to our alumni, our graduating classes, and 
the entire denomination. 


The number of interesting events of the school year is too great to 
allow elaboration. A feature of the Spring Convocation was the granting 
of the B.D. to seventeen alumni who graduated in the period from 
1904 to 1926 when the degree was awarded only after the elapse of 
a year and the writing of a thesis. It is anticipated that other alumni 
will take advantage of the provision made by faculty and trustee vote 
to give this academic recognition by compliance with the same conditions 
as in other periods in the school’s history. Alumni dinners were held 
in Pasadena and Oakland during the visit of the president and Mrs. 
Saunders to the Pacific coast in January. Mr. Lehman and the president 
collaborated in the telecasting of a Christmas Eve hour service and 
' the broadcasting of an Easter one of half-hour length. The commence- 
ment speaker this year is Professor Haroutunian of the University of 
Chicago. Our middler class will again go to Green Lake for a week 
of briefing on the set up and program of the denomination. Mr. Stephen 
James of Jamaica has been our guest this year as an ecumenical scholar 
under the program of the World Council of Churches. Mr. Eize 
Poepjes of Holland comes to us next year in the same capacity. Miss 
Charity Carman, missionary to India, will occupy one of the apartments 
in the Missionary Dormitory next year. Mr. William Vaughn’s move 
to Kingsport, Tennessee, made it necessary for him to resign from the 
chairmanship of the executive committee of the Board of Trustees, 
where he is replaced by Mr. Arthur L. Stewart, Mr. Howard J. Hender- 
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son becoming chairman of the property committee. We are happy 
to say that Mr. Vaughn will remain on the Board from which we lost 
Mr. Elisha Mack of Erie, Pennsylvania, by death on Décember 24th. 
Mr. Mack had contributed substantially to the school in many ways. 
Word has recently come of the death of Dr. Frederick Allen of West 
Eaton, New York, on May 6th. Dr. Allen had served on the Board 
since 1928. 

No report of the year should close without recognition of the many 
not mentioned by name whose devotion and consecration have been the 
solid basis on which our work is built. Foremost in this regard are our 
able teachers. Here we have a group recognized as one of the out- 
standing theological faculties of the country whose classroom work, 
personal counselling, and united participation in the search for truth 
and its curriculum implications are our strength. In view of the elevated 
cost of living we owe it to these to make their salaries as adequate as 
possible. The services of several of them are eagerly sought by other 
educational institutions. Then there is our staff—library, office, plant 
—where necessary services are performed in a way basic to our effec- 
tiveness and efficiency. Last, but not least, are the trustees and their 
committees. We can only hope that the service they give may bring 
its own reward as Colgate-Rochester effectively trains leadership for 
the Church of Christ. 
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The Report of the Dean 


OrEN HuLING BAKER 


FOR THE YEAR 1952-53 


I, ENROLLMENT 

4 Pes academic year opened on September 16, 1952 with an enroll- 

ment of 104 students, distributed among the three classes as follows: 
First Year 26, Second Year 26, Third Year 48. Two were accepted 
for limited studies as Special Students. One student entered the First 
Year Class in January 1953. There were five withdrawals. One mem- 
ber of the Third Year Class completed his studies at the close of the 
Autumn Term leaving 47 continuing in course at the year’s end. De- 
nominationally, Baptist students numbered 79; Methodists 15; Congre- 
gational 2; Evangelical groups 4; Presbyterian 4. Six veterans were 
enrolled. Sixty-two colleges and universities were represented in the 
student body. 


II. ADMISSIONS 


Procedure in admissions is always an important matter for an educa- 
tional institution preparing young men and women for the Christian 
vocations. Our methods, refined by study and experience, are serving 
us well but are far from being proof against error. Some steps toward 
further improvement are now under way. 

Forty-five applications were received during the year. Nineteen of 
these applicants have been approved for entrance in September 1953; 
four have been given tentative acceptance for 1954; five for 1955; three 
for 1956; two have been rejected; four have cancelled their applica- 
tions; eight are under consideration. There will be one re-entry in 
September 1953. 

Among those accepted for September 1953, eight are married. Five 
have children. Fourteen are Baptist in their denominational affiliation ; 
three are Methodist; one Congregational; one Presbyterian. Seven- 


teen colleges and universities are represented in the group. There is one 
Korean veteran in the new class. 


III. GuIpANCE AND COUNSELING 
Guidance in connection with the individual student’s academic program 
has been a continuing responsibility and has been carried on in the 
spirit of enabling the student to gain the greatest possible advantage 
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from his Colgate-Rochester studies. Problems arising out of Field 
Work experiences have been handled in consultation with others of 
the Faculty who have worked with the students. 


Personal counseling, more intimate than guidance and involving the 
student’s total life-situation, has continued to be a time-consuming re- 
sponsibility. Disciplinary actions by the Faculty were less numerous 
during the year, but one or two very acute situations have demanded 
an unusual amount of time. In one case, psychiatric referral was neces- 
sary. 


IV. Executive SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


With the consent of the Executive Committee of the Board of .Trus- 
tees, I accepted appointment as the Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Theological Schools for the biennium beginning June 
1952 and ending June 1954. It was understood from the outset that 
the responsibilties of this office would not be allowed to interfere with 
my work as Dean and Professor of Pastoral Theology. Special pains 
have been taken to adhere closely to class schedules and there has been 
only one absence during the year on account of the work of the Associa- 
tion. Part of this time will be made up before the end of the academic 
year by extending the period of a later session of the class. I may say 
that my relations with the seminaries in the performance of my duties 
as Executive Secretary have been exceedingly rewarding. It has not 
been without some value to our own School to gain direct and intimate 
insight into the work of other schools. The accrediting process, as 
carried on in educational institutions today, has undergone a great 
deal of refinement, but many problems of important consequence to our 
institutions have emerged. It has been necessary for me to reflect the 
judgment of the Association in dealing with representatives of the 
National Commission on Accrediting, the college regional associations, 
and individual institutions. In a few instances, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of sitting down with faculties and administrators of the smaller 
seminaries to assist them in developing a program more in accord with 
the standards of accreditation. The Editor of H1cHEr Epucartion, the 
official publication of the American Council on Education, requested 
an article of three thousand words dealing with the history and present 
status of theological education in the United States. This required some 
research and additional time for composition within the limits pre- 
scribed. This article will appear in the May number of H1cHEer Epuca- 


TION. 
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President Saunders and other members of the staff have been ex- 
tremely cooperative in working out adjustments which would make my 
responsibility for the work of the Association possible. The placement 
of graduates and the conducting of pastoral changes, formerly respon- 
sibilities added to my work as Dean and professor, have been efficient- 
ly handled by Dr. Milton C. Froyd who has been able, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Glenn B. Ewell, to conduct special research which we ex- 
pect to be of great value in our future handling of this work. I wish 
to express my gratitude to all of these associates for their help, enabl- 
ing me to carry a load which otherwise would have been impossible. 


It has been a matter of special good fortune that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Theological Schools acceded to 
my request for a full-time secretary to assist me in managing the routine 
of the office. My own secretary, Mrs. Beatrice Burch, has thus been 
able to keep the Dean’s office operating smoothly without any reduction 
of efficiency in my regular duties. 


V. INSTRUCTION AND EpUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The semester plan inaugurated last year has now become well estab- 
lished and members of the Faculty have been made the necessary adjust- 
ments in the dimensions of their courses. The purposes and procedures 
of the comprehensive examinations, given at the end of the second year, 
have been revised with a result which we believe represents an increase 
in their value as an educational instrument. 

The Catalogue. The revision and publication of the annual catalogue 
have continued to be the responsibilities of the Dean’s office. During 
the year some change in curriculum was necessary in the light of the 
appointment of a new professor of theology and a desire to achieve 
better balance in our offerings. The Curriculum Committee made a re- 
port which was accepted by the Faculty concerning the program for the 
next two years during which time a special committe will consider long- 
range problems and changes necessary to attain our educational objec- 
tives. 

Special mention should be made of the absence of Professor Harmon 
R. Holcomb, on sabbatical leave, to complete his work for the doctorate 
at Harvard University, and the presence of Dr. John S. Whale as visit- 
ing professor of theology during a period covering eight weeks of the 
Winter Semester. 

By your action in May 1952, we have had three Graduate Fellows 
studying in other institutions: Miss Berjouhie Andreassian at Union 
Theological Seminary and Columbia University; Mr. Paul M. Harri- 
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son at Yale University; Mr. Leon Pacala at the University of Louvain, 
Belgium, under sponsorship of Rotary International, and without ap- 
propriation from the Baptist Education Society. 


VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Action is requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that the 
following be appointed Graduate Scholars for the year 1953-54 with 
an appropriation of $500 each: 


Rodney T. Hood, to study at the University of Chicago. 
Lloyd W. Putnam, to study at the University of Chicago. 
Channing E. Phillips, to study at Drew University. 


Robert L. Carrigan, to study at the Boston University School of 
Theology. 


Luther W. Smith, to study at Yale University. 


Leon Pacala, to study at Yale University. 
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More Than a Gentleman’ 


WintTHRoP S. Hupson 


HE 1680, Edward Stillingfleet, dean of St. Paul’s and afterwards bish- 

op of Worchester, delivered a sermon before the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don on “The Mischief of Separation.” It was a bitter discourse and 
it produced the usual bitter rejoinders—with one notable exception. 
The exception was a tract by the celebrated non-conformist divine, John 
Howe, entitled A Letter out of the Country to a Person of Quality in 
the City. While Howe was gravely disturbed by Stillingfleet’s: sermon, 
he was also ashamed of the angry spirit of the replies being made to 
it by his non-conformist colleagues. He therefore set himself to the 
twofold task “of defending the cause of the non-conformists against 
the dean, and then of adding something in defense of the dean.” 


Howe could not excuse Stillingfleet for allowing himself “to be trans- 
ported beyond the rules of Christianity,” and for supposing that “no 
man can be honest or conscientious that is not of his mind,’ but he 
warned his fellow non-conformists to beware lest they exceed “the 
heats” of which they complained. “If he will still retain his fervor, 
let him be angry alone.” Even if the dean had cast reflections upon 
their sincerity, said Howe, let no man become “equally blamable” by 
voicing suspicions concerning the dean’s sincerity. There is no reason 
to suppose that Stillingfleet, in spite of his temper, is other than “a pious 
and good man” who speaks “according to his present judgment.” 

Stillingfleet was utterly taken aback by Howe’s reply to his sermon. 
Howe writes, he observed, “more like a gentleman than a divine, with- 
out any mixture of rancor or any sharp reflections, and sometimes with 
a great deal of kindness.” 

Every preacher ought to covet John Howe’s reputation of speaking 
and writing “like a gentleman” and should seek to avoid all semblance 
of an ill-tempered spirit. It would be well if every preacher were to 
remember the rules which Howe suggested should govern those who 
engage in theological discussion, We should not over-magnify our dif- 
ferences; we should remember that we might be wrong; we should 
be hesitant to judge; and, due to the limitations of language, we should 
not be surprised that men of good will and Christian faith should differ 


* Address delivered at the fall opening of the Colgate-Roch ivini 
Shoat eke opening of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
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in their opinions. These are good rules to heed, and to the extent that 
they are practiced they should serve to make the phrases “to speak like 
a divine” and “to speak like a gentleman” much less contradictory 
in the popular estimation. 

To be primarily concerned to speak like a gentleman, however, pre- 
sents a danger, as John Howe would be the first to admit. Gentleman- 
liness can degenerate into mere smoothness. It can lead a person into 
that easy tolerance which suggests that there is nothing really worth 
contending for, that there are no convictions worth bothering about, 
that nothing really matters, that the primary thing is to get along with 
people—happily and harmoniously. A preacher should be a gentle- 
man, but he should not forget that he is a divine. As a divine he must 
stand for something. There are some things which it is the duty of 
a preacher to point out, to affirm, to defend, and to exemplify in his 
own life. 

If in John Howe’s day, preachers often forgot that they were gentle- 
men; in the century that followed they tended to go to the other ex- 
treme and forget that they were divines. One such gentleman of the 
cloth was immortalized in the eighteenth century ballad, The Vicar of 
Bray. The Vicar of Bray was celebrated for his ability to retain his 
pulpit no matter what changes were introduced or what affirmations 
were demanded. He could adjust himself to whatever wind was blowing. 


In good King Charles’s golden days, 
When loyalty no harm meant, 

A zealous high-churchman was I, 
And so got preferment. 


When royal James possessed the crown, 
And popery grew in fashion, 

The penal laws I hooted down, 
And read the Declaration. 


When William was our king dace 
To ease the nation’s grievance, 

With this new wind about I steered, 
And swore to him allegiance. 

When royal Anne became our queen, 
The Church of England’s glory, 

Another face of things was seen, 
And I became a Tory. 

When George in pudding-time came o’er, 
And moderate men looked big, sir, 
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My principles I charged once more, 
And so became a Whig, sir. 

The illustrious house of Hanover, 
And. Protestant succession, 

To these I do allegiance swear— 
While they can keep possession: 

For in my faith and loyalty 
I nevermore will falter, 

And George my lawful king shall be— 
Until the times do alter. 


The vicar, of course, was accused of being a man without principle, a 
charge he deeply resented, and to which he repiled, “Not so! I have 
always kept my principle, which is to live and die the Vicar of Bray.” 
Or, as the chorus puts it: 


This is the law that I’ll maintain 
Until my dying day, sir, 

That whatsoever king shall reign, 
Still I'll be the Vicar of Bray, sir. 


In the same century, Timothy Dwight in a bit of doggrel verse (re- 
surected by Simeon Stylites) described the smooth New England divine 
who wanted above all else to get along in the world. The language is 
quaint and archaic, but the picture it presents is not. 


There smiled the smooth divine 
No terrors on his gentle tongue attend, 
No grating truths the nicest ear offend. 


Each week he paid his visitation dues ; 

Coaxed, jested, laughed, rehearsed the private news; 
Smoked with each goodwife; thought her cheese excelled; 
Her pipe he lighted, and her baby held. 


Most daintily on pampered turkeys dined, 
Nor shrunk with fasting, nor with study pined. 


“Let fools,” he cried, “starve on while prudent I 
Snug in my nest shall live, and snug shall die.” 


This, of course, is not ancient history. There still are smooth divines, 
Vicars of Bray, who have forgotten that there is any other obligation 
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resting upon them than merely to get along in the world and add mem- 
bers to their churches. 

Lyman Abbott, I suspect, is a perfect example of a preacher who 
tried so hard to be a gentleman that he forgot that he was a divine. Dur- 
ing the ministry of Henry Ward Beecher, the question, “What do you 
believe?” had been ruled out of order in Plymouth Church. And when 
Lyman Abbott succeeded Beecher as minister of Plymouth Church, he 
declared: “What Mr. Beecher held and this church holds on this sub- 
ject, I hold no less earnestly.” 


We do not ask what men believe . . . , what they think about 
decrees or foreordination. I think we would even let a man join 
us who believes in limited atonement and special election; he might 
be as heretical as the old-time Puritans, and we would not close 
the door on him. . . . Some of us believe in universal salvation, 
some in conditional immortality, and some in endless punishment ; 
some are liberal and progressive, and some are conservative; we 
do not ask what they think. . . . The one thing that holds us 
together is this: we all love Christ as our Saviour; we all ac- 
knowledge him as our Master; we all follow him as our Leader; 
we all bow down to him with absolute allegiance as our Lord. 


The one thing demanded was loyalty to Christ, but how he would save 
or where he would lead was left for the individual to decide. “TI will 
exercise my own rational judgment in determining what he said: I 
will exercise it on the Gospels as freely as I exercise it anywhere else.” 
In other words, there was nothing specific, nothing definite, and Christ 
could mean all things to all men. He could be Comrade Jesus who 
carries a red card, or he could be Bruce Barton’s advertising executive, 
the master psychologist who could manipulate people and get things 
done. It didn’t make any difference. We can forget those things and 
have a happy, friendly time together. 

In recent months I have been thinking of how many times in our 
churches we have sung that beautiful hymn— 


In Christ there is no East or West, 
In him no South or North, 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 
Join hands then, Brothers of the Faith, 
Whate’er your race may be!— 
Who serves my Father as a son 
Is surely kin to me. 
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I have thought of this hymn because in church after church, when a 
Negro or a Mexican or a Chinese has sought to join the church violent 
controversy has been precipitated. That ought not to be. That issue 
ought to have been faced by each member of the church before he 
joined the church. But we preachers have been too gentlemanly, too 
smooth, too anxious to be all things to all men, too eager to add members 
to our churches. 


A recent issue of the National Council of Churches Outlook head- 
lined the fact that “religion in the United States is outstripping the pop- 
ulation.” “Nearly three out of every five Americans,” it stated, “are 
members of some church.” To me that is depressing. I am afraid 
that it means that the churches are voting with the majority rather than 
the majority voting with the churches. The churches cannot be stand- 
ing for very much if they are able to embrace that many people. When 
three out of every five people belong to the churches, it means that the 
churches have become churches of a cultural religion, designed to fit 
the mood of the community rather than churches of Christ which find 
their primary orientation in the rigorous demands of the New Testa- 
ment. An Ohio newspaper editor was not far wrong when he said that 
it would be impossible to marshal a Christian majority in our churches— 
most of the members being little more than nominal Christians, mere 
names that appear on the membership rolls. This much I do know— 
the churches were able to exert a far greater influence in American 
life and to play a more decisive role in the shaping of American culture 
when it was difficult to become a church member, when discipline was 
exercised, and when exacting responsibilities had to be assumed. Not 
more than one out of ten in the population may have belonged to the 
churches but the churches, standing for something apart from the cul- 
ture, were able to place a recognizably Christian stamp upon American 
society and culture as a whole. 


Yes, a minister must be a gentleman, without rancor, bitterness, and 
acrimony. But he must also be a divine, speaking frankly and fear- 
lessly the word of the Lord. To be a gentleman and a divine, therefore, 
are corresponding duties. Neither one by itself is enough. 
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Disentangling Christmas 


A Tak GIVEN By ALBERT T. RASMUSSEN 
CHAPEL—DECEMBER 2, 1952 


The gravest and most difficult task of the church year confronts us. 
This is the first week in Advent, four weeks of preparation for that 
time-parting watershed in history—the birth of Christ. We of the 
free churches do not follow the church calendar of tradition as do the 
Episcopalians and Lutherans among Protestants, but neither did our 
forebears celebrate Christmas. I trust that this does not surprise you. 

Christmas was anathema to the early Anabaptists, Puritans, Sep- 
aratists, and Quakers. It had become a time of “wassailing”’’, “fasting”, 
“boisterous drunkenness”, “dancing”, masquarading, pantomimes and 
revelry. This high life lasted from Christmas Eve to Twelfth Night, and 
was immortalized in Shakespeare’s play—the drunkenness, revelry and 
all. A Lord of Misrule and his jester directed these festivities and gave 
a fitting example. So when the Puritans came to power in England, 
the Parliament of 1644 abolished Christmas—and forbade its celebra- 
tion throughout the realm as blasphemy and sacrilege. 

The early New England Puritans in America looked with disfavor 
upon the celebration of Christmas. I can personally recall the descrip- 
tion of the austere Christmases that my own grandmother related to 
me from her Massachusetts experience of a century ago. But as 
Charles Lamb put it in 1827, Old Christmas is coming back—to the 
confusion of the Puritans, Muggetonians, Anabaptists, Quakers, and 
all that unwassailing crew. 

As early as 245 A.D. Origen had repudiated the idea of “keeping the 
birthday of Christ as if he were a King Pharro”’, and Clement of Alex- 
andria condemned speculation on the date of Christ’s birth as super- 
stitious. But “Old Christmas’”—Charles Lamb’s kind—has returned 
in the 20th century. It has returned with a vengeance and with twists 
and accretions that the hogs-head toters and yule-log pullers of ye old 
time had never dreamed. As one journalist has put it, “Modern Christ- 
mas is a racket and an abomination to the Lord.” Another says (Milton 
Mayer, Progressive, February, 1950) “Christ was not born so that we 
should buy and sell; so that stores should double their detective forces 
for a month; so that children should ask Santa Claus and not God for 
their blessings; and talk and think about nothing but getting some- 
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thing from someone else—and then get more than is good for them, 
and then squawk because the kid next door got even more. acs 
Many Christians have converted the birth of Christ into a debauch. 

Christmas is a vast accumulation of tradition. The whole season 
is like a gigantic Christmas commercial, a package with a thousand 
wrappings buried beneath a thousand coverings, pagan and Christian, a 
combination of selfishness and sacrifice. Early in Advent we need to 
disentangle Christmas for it is, in truth, a wierd and strange amalgam ; 
hopelessly acculturized, modified and guilded the Christian aspects 
glossed and coated over. 

The sources of the traditional ingredients of our contemporary Christ- 
mas stretch half way around the world and began over four thousand 
years ago; Christmas has rolled up like a gigantic snowball with new 
layers and accretions being added from a hundred cultures and situa- 
tions. 

Christmas probably began in Mesopotamia, that ancient mother of 
civilizations, over four thousand years ago. It was the festival which 
celebrated the arrival of a new year and called upon the gods for re- 
newal of life and the return of the cycle of seasons. “The bright fires, 
the Yule-log’’; “the giving of presents’, “the merrymaking”’, “feastings 
and processions’, were all Mesopotamian four thousand years ago. 

The second great source was that boistrous Roman Holiday the Satur- 
nalia which was celebrated in ancient Rome through the last half of the 
month December. As one of our scholarly tracers of Christmas ante- 
cedents has put it, “The church finally succeeded in taking the merri- 
ment, the greenery, the lights and the gifts from Saturn and giving them 
to the Babe of Bethlehem.” “The pagan Romans became Christian but 
the Saturnalia remained.” ? 


The early church was apparently not interested in the time of Jesus’s 
birthday. In the early period the Epiphany or divine birthday of Jesus 
at his Baptism obscured interest in his natal birthday. In the third cen- 
tury his birthday was being celebrated but at various times. It is cur- 
ious that this “child in search of a birthday finally landed upon the 
Roman Saturnalia.” In Armenia the oldest Christian nation, January 
6th is still celebrated as one of the earlier dates. 


Woden, the pagan warrior God of the early Germany, is another source 
of Christmas. Becoming tame he rode the storms of winter upon his 
white horse and became one of the chief ingredients of Santa Claus.3 


Ae sr ue Earl W., Four Thousand Years of Christmas, NY, Henry Schuman, 


2 Thid. 
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The other source, Saint Nicholas, was a real enough man who lived in 
the third and fourth centuries in Asia Minor. He became the saint 
of seamen riding the storms, of the Arctic drivers of reindeer, and also 
the protector of humble people and children. Finally Woden and the 
good saint were amalgamated into one and the date of Saint Nicholas’s 
death, December 6th, came to be the day that he plummets through the 
fireplaces of the world bearing gifts. And in America December 6th 
was given a slight shift to December 25th, and the practical though some- 
what heretical merger of Santa and Christ was approximated. 


From the frostbitten northern climes of Europe comes the potent 
pagan magic of the Christmas tree. When white frozen death rides the 
winter tempest there is but one hope and shield against the demons of 
the cold. A little sprig of something green will keep life preserved 
and the witches and devils of the winter at bay till the spring goddess 
returns again to the earth. Tradition is a wondrous thing with its ac- 
cumulated myths, the color of life, and the spur of our fancies when 
young or old. But alas, it is also a snare. Like rumor, it does not keep 
its stories straight nor its identities clear. 


Above all, we here must not lose the heart of Christmas—we sing 
“the hopes and fears of all the years are met in thee tonight”—two 
thousand years of experience, tragedies, victories, folklore and myth- 
ology, of martyrs and saints, of Santa Claus and St. Nicholas, things 
pagan and things Christian from many lands and climes. This remark- 
able Christmas is an alloy—a mixture, colorful, picturesque, exciting— 
a composite. But do not we who are Christians need to disentangle 
it from a thousand additions and see it in its dramatic Christian sim- 
plicity and austerity—the Birthday of a Child who became the focus, 
the landmark of history, God breaking through in a definitive revelation 
of Himself. Christianizing Christmas is a hard task—overcoming the 
purely commercial spirit, sifting through the pagan accretions. We 
hang up our stockings, decorate our Christmas trees, speak of jolly 
St. Nicholas, but these are only the tinsel, the decorations and mislead- 
ing at that. 

How shall we celebrate Christmas? How shall we Christianize it? 
We must make it a season of worship, of wonder, a time when we are 
all little children again. It must be a season of giving without thought 
of receiving, an outpouring toward others not in a little thrust of char- 
ity, but in a commitment for months to come. It must be a season of 
response to a God of love incarnated working among us, a time of 
quickened hearts. It must be a season for the dedication of hearth and 
home to God. The Madonna and Child, the warmth of home against 
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the cold world—simple things must be of ultimate importance. Christ- 
mas must be a season of thankfulness for a God whose spirit came and 
dwelt among us and lives among us still. For God so loved the world 
that He gave His only Son. 

Let us educate our children in the meaning of Christmas. Let us 
burn the candles of Christmas on the altars of our hearts. But above 
all, let us remember that the Christ Child is born. Yet masses of people 
dread Christmas, its harassments, its pressures, its madness and fever- 
ishness, its tinsel and gaudiness, it vulgarization. Let us fight to save 
Christmas. Like a gigantic avalanche Christmas moves down upon 
us once again. Let us pray that we can stem this tide and remember. 
Let us pray that we may be instruments to help our people remember 
what this day really is. 


Eternal God, whose star of wonder and of hope is so often obscured 
in the blaze of searchlight arcs or the sickly glow of red and yellow 
neons, return to us the light of Thy guidance. Restore to us a glimpse 
of that one abiding core—that one eternal verity amidst it all that unto 
us a Christ is born penetrating our existence with the glorious event of 
Thy redeeming love. Amen. 
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“Adam, Where Art Thou?” 


A REVISED VERSION OF A SERMON PREACHED 
BY Dr. BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


CHAPEL—FEBRUARY 12, 1953 


N ONE of his recent little books, Martin Buber—the most distinguished 

Jewish thinker of our time—introduces us to some of the charming 
tales and spiritual teachings of a Jewish mystical movement known 
as Hasidism. One Hasidic tale is about a certain rabbi who lived in the 
early part of the 19th century in Northern White Russia. This rabbi’s 
teachings had gotten him into trouble with the government, and he was 
put in jail. One day, while he was awaiting trial, the door of his prison 
cell opened and in came the chief of police. The chief was a student 
of Scripture, and in that respect he had something in common with his 
prisoner. As he looked upon the serene and majestic face of the old rabbi, 
he concluded that he was in the presence of one who had thought deeply, 
so the chief began to ask the rabbi a number of questions which had 
troubled him as he read the Bible. At last he came to the question which 
lay most heavily on his mind. He had been reading the story in the 
third chapter of Genesis: the story concerning the Lord God walking 
in the Garden to enjoy the cool breeze of the day ; the story which relates 
that Adam had hidden himself behind the trees, and that God was 
searching for him and calling out to find where he was. So he said to 
the rabbi : “How are we to understand that God, the All-Knowing, said to 
Adam, ‘Where art thou?’” Cleverly he had put the rabbi on the spot by 
pointing out a glaring contradiction in Scripture. If God is omniscient, 
if He knows everything, then why does He ask a question to find out 
something that He does not know? 

The rabbi, however, answered the question in a very disarming way. 
Rather than trying to make the contradiction disappear by some theo- 
logical sleight-of-hand, he simply confronted the questioner with his 
personal situation, with the fact that the question actually was addressed 
to him. Said the rabbi: ‘Do you believe that the Scriptures are eternal 
and that every era, every generation, and every man is included in them?” 
“T believe this,” said the chief. “Well then,” said the rabbi, “in every 
era, God calls to every man: ‘Where are you in your world?’ Consider 
your own case. So many years and days of your allotted life-span have 
passed—you are now forty-five years of age—and where are you in life?” 


1 The Way of Man, Wilcox and Follett, 1951. 
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The story goes that when the chief of police heard his age mentioned, 
he pulled himself together, slapped the rabbi on the back and shouted, 
“Bravo! A fine answer!” But within himself his heart was trembling. 


One of the most delightful intellectual pastimes is that of raising ques- 
tions and entering into argument. There is a restless intellectual cu- 
riosity in man’s nature, which manifests itself from the tender age when 
a child first pops the question, “Where did I come from?”, to the time 
when that boy comes back from college loaded with questions, and per- 
haps on to later adult years when that man—like the aged Ulysses in 
Tennyson’s poem—pushes his bark into the open seas with the deter- 
mination “to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield”. I only wish 
that this spirit of seeking were more manifest in the Church. If only 
there were more laymen who were students of Scripture—laymen who 
knew enough about the Bible to ask searching questions and to strive: 
and seek and never to yield until they found the Christian gospel to 
be the “pearl of great price’? which it actually is! However, those of us 
who teach the Bible—in a seminary course or a Church School class— 
know that it is possible to regard the Bible with a certain detachment, 
even a kind of curious fascination; and then one day the questioner 
suddenly comes to the realization that he himself is questioned, that 
he is addressed. That’s why the Bible is the vehicle of the Word of God— 
and not just great literature or ancient history. Perhaps our reading 
of the Bible is something like David, who listened with amazement and 
indignation to Nathan’s parable of the ewe-lamb, supposing that the story 
obviously was about somebody else, when suddenly the prophetic word, 
“Thou art the man!”’ struck home to his own heart like a dagger. And 
isn’t this the way the Adam story speaks to us, particularly in this 
setting of worship? This story is intended to be universal, for the 
Hebrew word Adam actually means mankind, everyman; but it is also 
shockingly particular and concrete, like Nathan’s word: “Thou art the 
man!” For in the last analysis there is no such thing as mankind in 
the abstract ; there is only this man—this particular man who lives and 
thinks, loves and sorrows, hopes and dies. 


And this is brought home to each of us with a kind of concealed 
melancholy when the question of our age is brought up, just as the 
police chief’s heart inwardly trembled despite his outward show of 
bravado when the rabbi mentioned his age. Just how old are you? 
Where are you in your life? Are you 21, 36, 45, 60, 70? Birthday cele- 
brations are a lot of fun, but there comes a time when we are less eager 
to announce our age and perhaps more melancholic when someone 
mentions it. For the mention of our age often forces us to face our- 
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selves. Regardless of how old you are, your age is something which 
cannot be computed in numbers. It is a matter as personal as your 
birth, your memory, your death. And when God speaks to us, we are 
forced into this arena of privacy, even when we are bound together into 
the community of Christian worship. 


The rabbi’s answer to the police chief is interpreted to mean: ‘You 
yourself are Adam; you are the man whom God asks: ‘Where art 
thou?” “Tn so asking,” writes Martin Buber, “God does not expect 
to learn something he does not know; what he wants is to produce an 
effect in man which can only be produced by just such a question, pro- 
vided that it reaches a man’s heart.” 
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The effect of this question, first of all, is to remind us of our relation 
to God. 


Recently I participated in a Religious Emphasis Week at a certain 
university. The program theme was the biblical question: ‘Adam, 
where art thou?” For several days students and visiting leaders gathered 
around this striking theme, seeking to find out what it means. I was a 
little disturbed to find that those who arranged the program had assumed 
that this question is only a biblical version of Socrates’ motto: “Know 
thyself”—the motto which was inscribed on the ancient academy at 
Athens. There are many today who believe that the question of who 
we are can be settled by our own investigation, maybe by a good uni- 
versity education or perhaps by a visit to the psychiatrist. We ourselves 
can find out what makes us tick, or what has gone wrong with the 
machinery of the ship down below the surface of the water. On the 
walls of modern academies of learning and offices of psychiatry is 
written the motto: Know thyself! I do not want to minimize the 
importance of the Socratic tradition, for a great deal of light is thrown 
on our situation by modern study of society, and by the methods of mod- 
ern psychology. But there is a vast difference between the kind of self- 
knowledge which comes by self-examination, philosophical introspection, 
or psychiatric counselling, and the kind of self-awareness which is the 
effect of God’s revelation, of being known by God. 

It is not accidental or insignificant that the biblical dialogue in Genesis 
takes the form of question-and-answer. God calls, saying, “Adam, 
where art thou?” and when any Adam, any man answers, saying, “Here 
am I,” his identity is revealed to him. The deepest mystery of our 
selfhood is suggested in that answer: each one of us is a self that is 
dependent upon God, related to God, responsible to God—and therefore 
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unable to find life outside the relationship for which we have been created. 
So Augustine began his Confessions with the prayer: “O Lord, Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless until they rest in 
Thee”. 

But in the story Adam’s response was not just: “Here am {ort 
was, rather, “I hid myself”. This is the exposure of our selfhood which 
we are least willing to accept: this picture of our lives in hiding from 
God. There is a lot of sentimentality abroad today—in books, sermons, 
and hymns—which rests on the assumption that, after all, man is on 
pretty good speaking terms with God. Perhaps the attitude is not unlike 
the child who, under the influence of a certain television program, closed 
his bedside prayers with the words: “God night, God; glad we could 
get together”. Too many prayers and sermons and worship services 
never rise much above this level. Even political meetings these days 
take a generous time-out for a friendly wave in the direction of God. 


Whatever Christian worship means in terms of the assurance of God’s 
love and constancy, it is not just a glad get-together. This is not the 
picture that Isaiah gives us: the vision of God veiled in such holiness 
that even seraphim must shield their eyes, and a mortal man must cry 
out: “Woe is me! For I ama man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips”. The prophets of Israel, whose 
message is strangely akin to the Adam story, insisted that the human 
situation—at least viewed from within Israel—was more of an attempt 
to escape, an attempt to hide from the face of God. Perhaps we can 
appreciate the realism of their view as we consider the broad social 
scene today: where man attempts to hide the nakedness of his soul behind 
modern trees such as nationalism, science, material wealth—and thereby, 
as Martin Buber puts it, turning existence into a system of hideouts. We 
know too that these “hideouts” become a system of pill-boxes, bomb- 
shelters, and arsenals within which modern man desperately seeks some 
kind of security. The modern novel takes as its major theme the 
nakedness of the human soul—and, I might add, the nakedness of the 
human body. 


But, of course, we are religious people. We are people of good char- 
acter. Could it be that we too are involved in this attempt to hide from 
God? The word “character” was somewhat spoiled for me when I 
learned that the word goes back to Greek drama, in which the “characters” 
appeared on the stage wearing masks to conceal their real identity. Good 
character is something to be desired, for society would fall into anarchy 
if we could not count on the conventional good behavior of its citizens. 
Indeed, the fruit of Christian faith is a kind of personal integrity and grace 
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which is befitting any gentleman or lady. But the Christian Church is 
surely failing in its mission if it resorts only to “character education”, and 
defines itself as a fellowship of “good” people who stay out of jail, are 
unmolested by the Income Tax court, and are otherwise socially respect- 
able. In the sight of God character can be a mask beneath which we 
try to hide our true identity from one another—and from God himself. 
Did not Jesus find it necessary to attack vehemently the Pharisees—who 
were the respectable, socially proper people of that day, and did he not 
insist that even the harlots would get into the Kingdom of God ahead of 
them, just because the harlots were humble enough to cast themselves 
upon the mercy of God? 

And if character is often a masquerade, the same goes for religion 
itself. There is no more common hiding-place from the Lord God than 
religion—religion that is conventional, socially safe, and orthodox. There 
is too much religion in our time which represents man’s attempt to keep 
God under control, so that He may be used to bring the blessings of 
peace of mind, or mobilized to serve our political interests. Jesus got 
himself into most difficulty by pronouncing God’s judgment upon the 
religion of the day, insisting that not one stone of the Temple would 
be left standing on another. In the end it was the good people, the 
religious people who sought to put Jesus out of the way, and whose 
goodness and religious devotion rose up in defiance of God as they 
nailed Jesus to a Cross outside Jerusalem. 

No, it is precisely the good man, the religious man who is addressed 
in the Adam story. “It is safe to say”, writes Paul Tillich, “that a 
man who has never tried to flee God has never experienced the God 
who is really God”. 


II. 


This, then, is the first effect of God’s question: it evokes the penitent 
answer, “I hid myself’, and leads to the General Confession of sin which 
is the beginning of true worship. But if the first effect of the question 
is to reveal the character of our relation to God—our deep dependence 
on Him and our persistent attempt to escape from our true identity— 
the second effect of the question is to reveal God’s relation to Adam, to 
every man. It is the truth so simple that we cannot fathom its pro- 
fundity: that God is the One who seeks for us, who enters into our 
lives as the unexpected Visitor, who pursues each man down every road 
of attempted escape. Every act of Christian worship is a kind of right- 
about-face and a personal meeting with the Inescapable One who follows 
close behind us. It is the response to Him who says: “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock.” 
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Now we are in the midst of the season of Lent—the most sacred 
season of the Christian calendar. Perhaps this is the season which 
unconsciously we would like to avoid, for the very same reason that 
Adam tried to hide from the Lord God. The Cross of Christ is not 
a very pleasant thing to face—for if Lent is a time of honest self- 
examination, the Cross will expose the sham of our goodness, the 
idolatry of our religion, and our involvement in the sin which crucified 
God’s Son. There is more truth than poetry in the words of the Negro 
spiritual, “Were you there when they crucified my Lord?” It is not 
impossible to find ourselves somewhere among the people who took 
part in that ancient Passion Drama: the respectable Pharisees, the 
priests who wanted to preserve the status quo, the Roman Soldiers, who 
sought to defend law and order, the cynical Pontius Pilate, the betraying 
Peter, the fugitive disciples. Were you there? In this season the Cross 
calls us to penitence, exposes us to a searching self-examination which 
unmasks our rationalizations and discloses our attempts to hide our in- 
ward nakedness. Sharper than a two-edged sword, God’s word pene- 
trates to the very thoughts and intentions of the heart. As we read 
in the New Testament: “Before Him no creature is hidden, but all are 
open and laid bare to the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” 

But the Cross does more than expose our relation to God; it also 
reveals in a marvelous way God’s relation to us. Through Christ we 
know God as the One who seeks us with a love that will not let us 
go, who strives to destroy our “system of hide-outs” in order that we 
may find life in relation to Him, who pursues us relentlessly down the 
corridors of our fugitive lives. 

In his magnificent poem, “The Hound of Heaven”, Francis Thompson 
has expressed the heart of the Christian gospel. The poem is a kind of 
poetic autobiography. Son of a doctor, failing three times in medical 
examinations, frustrated in all attempts to follow in the footsteps of 
his father, Francis Thompson cut himself adrift from his family. Going 
to London, he soon sank to incredible depths of poverty, and was rescued 
from starvation by a woman of the street. Delivered from oblivion and 
futility by a power beyond his understanding, he finally found refuge 
in a monastery. There, while fighting to throw off the shackles of the 
drug habit, he wrote this turbulent vision of man as a fugitive—a 
frightened and driven spirit running to hide in this place and that— 
and God as the divine hunter, the pursuer, the rescuer. 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years ; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
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Of my own mind; and in the midst of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


Finally, at the end of a long road of flight, the fugitive yielded to the 
chastening, seeking, constant divine Love: 


That voice is round me like a bursting sea, 
“Alack, thou knowest not 

How little worthy of any love thou art! 

Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee, 
Save Me, save only Me? 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp my hand, and come!” 


God’s word is addressed to you in the privacy of your own life. You 
yourself are Adam, the person whom God asks, “Where art thou?” 
You yourself are the person who must say penitently in his presence, 
“T hid myself”. You are the person who can accept yourself, and be 
yourself, and find yourself in the experience of being known by God 
with a divine love which makes any moment of time, any day of your 
life infinitely meaningful and eternally secure. “For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive”. 
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“The Grace To Let 
Christ Serve Us”’ 


Sermon BY Dr. JOHN L. CASTEEL 
CHAPEL—MARCH 10, 1953 


Scripture: John 13:1-17 
Text: “Know YE Wuat I Have Done To You?” v. 12c 


The Plain Meaning: Service. 

On first reading, the answer to this question is quite clear. We take 
it from Jesus Himself: “I have given you an example, that you should 
do as I have done,”—serve our fellowmen even in the most humble 
ways. In the midst of the solemnity of this supper, heightened as it is 
by the approach. of the Passover and by intimations of things to. come, 
Jesus the host, rises, and lays aside his garments; and dressing himself 
with a “slave’s apron”, performs for his disciples this act of hospitality 
which the gracious host would have commanded his slave to do. We 
are to be imitators of Christ. 

The early church remembered that example, made up as it was by 
members from the ranks of household slaves. Peter, or another who 
may have heard the story from Peter, could remind them to “be clothed 
with humility as with a slave’s apron”; for “God . . . gives grace 
to the humble :” and many would have caught his allusion to this scene 
at the last supper. Nor has the church ever been quite able to forget 
it. The unknown editor of the “Little Flowers of Saint Francis” begins 
his story of the life that the “little poverelo” spent in service of lepers 
and outcasts with the sentence, “It is first to be considered that the 
glorious St. Francis in all the acts of his life was conformable to Christ 
the blessed.” In later times, one branch of the Church made of foot- 
washing a sacramental act equal in solemnity to its love feast. It might 
be salutary even today, to see deacons and elders, in their striped trous- 
ers, spats and cutaways, after they have “lifted” the collection of a 
Sunday morning, then to take a towel, and on their knees, wash the 
feet of even the lowliest of the congregation,—including those with 
painted toes! 

The one unmistakable claim of the Christian life that commends it- 
self both to those who try to practice it and to those who do not, is this: 
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that as Christ served his disciples in this act of self-humiliation, so we 
are to serve one another. That example validates such stories in Mc- 
Guffy’s reader as the one of George Washington coming upon a squad 
of men at Valley Forge striving to lift a heavy log onto the fortifications 
they were building, while their officer stood by shouting commands but 
not raising a hand. Putting his shoulder under the log, Washington 
helped them heave it into place; and then turned to the officer: “Why 
don’t you help your men with this task”? he asked. The little man 
flung back his great coat and cried, “Can’t you see I’m a corporal’? 
“Well,” said Washington, throwing back his coat in turn, “I’m the gen- 
eral; and the next time you have a log too heavy for your men to lift, 
send for me!” It also gives authenticity to the lives of such men as 
Father Damien,—“dirty Damien,” his critics called him ;—of whom it 
was said that there was not a pot or kettle in the leper colony at Molokai 
that “dirty Damien” had not washed with his own hands. 

“Know ye what I have done to you?” Well, if we do not, it is high 
time that we learn; and learn by the following of his example. 


The Deeper Meaning: The Source of Our Serving: 

But there is a further answer to be made to this question; and unless 
we have insight to see it and accept it, we shall not get far in our effort 
to obey Christ’s command that we should do as He has done. The 
writer of John seems to understand that this incident has its deeper 
dimension. He disposes his account so that this deeper significance 
will be made clear: “Jesus,” he begins, “knowing that the Father had 
given all things into his hands, and that he had come from God and 
was going to God, rose from supper. . . . and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet.” Not simply as an example of how the disciples, as 
men, are to serve their brethren, as men; but as a representation, a wit- 
ness, an embodiment of the love and will of God toward all mankind, 
Jesus rises and “humbles himself, taking the form of a servant” and 
ministers to their need. 


The Derivative Nature of Our Serving: 

In doing that, He makes clear the whole derivative character of all 
the good we may be able to do in our lives. All that we are, and all 
that we do, at its best, still is secondary, still flows from, what God is 
and does for us. The same author, or another writing in John’s name, has 
declared the essential Christian faith about our life and work: “We love 
because He first loved us.” 

“Our humility,” observed Archbishop Temple, “does not begin with 
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the giving of services; it begins with the readiness to receive it. 
Our first response must never be, “What can I do for God?”, but “What 
would God do for me?” . . . . Every disciple and every company 
of disciples need to learn that their first duty is to let Christ serve them. 
It is quite possible for us to reject this sense of the order of things 
in the Christian Faith. Peter himself was trying to do so, in all his 
blundering attempt to get things in the right order as he saw it: “Thou 
shalt never wash my feet,’ But if we are to have the grace to serve men 
after the example of Christ, we will need first the grace to let God serve 


us. 


Examples and Proofs of This Sequence: 

And, that this is the right order is proved for us in more ways than 
one. Our every day human relations prove it. More graciousness is 
required to let other people do things for us than for us to be kind 
to them. Benjamin Franklin, the original American expert on “How 
to win friends and influence people” says in his autobiography that 
when, in the legislature of Pennsylvania, he wished to make a friend 
of a particularly antagonistic opponent, he did so by asking that man 
to loan him a rare book of which the man had a copy. The request 
got not only the book, but the goodwill Franklin desired. Buwei Yang 
Choa, a distinguished Chinese woman, says in her autobiography, “I am 
generally such a helpful person that I have often missed the opportunity 
of making friends by accepting the help of others. . . . My husband 
says that he is happy to have married a very helpful wife; but 
he likes me best when I am helpless” (a subversive doctrine to spread 
in the married students’ dorm, if there ever was one!). It requires 
real humility, deeper humility, to let other people serve us than to serve 
them; more love to accept gifts and goodness tendered us as bearers 
of their regard and affection, than to strive always to prove our love 
for them. To say to Christ, “Thou shalt never wash my feet!” is to 
confess, not our humility in following his example, but our pride 
in the virtue of our own serving. 


Revealed in the Poverty of Our Serving: 


Further, the truth of this relation between God’s giving and our 
accepting is to be seen in the poverty of so much we do try to do 
in Christ’s name. The ‘“Do-gooder” has become the whipping boy 
of the demonic spirit that sometimes afflicts embittered congressmen, 
radio-commentators and Time-Life editors. Yet must we not acknowl- 
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edge that some cause for their reproach can be found in the way we 
succumb to an unconscious air of self-righteousness and pride in the 
good works we do attempt; while we give so little witness to the 
grace that comes only from God? James Joyce, in his Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, describes a Jesuit priest in terms that are apt 
for many a Protestant: 


“His body waxed old in the lowly service of the Lord 

and yet had remained ungraced by aught of sanctity or 
beauty. Nay, his very soul had waxed old in that service with- 
out growing towards light and beauty or spreading abroad a 
sweet odour of her sanctity. ve 


For the deepest need of men, though it must often be served through 
ministry to their material needs, always lies beyond those needs: it is 
God alone that we truly hunger for; and that none of us can give; we 
can only receive. Gilbert Kilpack, of the American Friends Service 
Committee, has expressed his deep concern over the fact that many 
of the children of Germany whom the Quakers fed at the close of the 
first world war became ready members of Hitler’s storm-troopers when 
they grew of age. With food and clothing, he believes, something 
more should have been given that would have saved those children 
for God. 

As an act of human kindliness we might all in humility wash the 
feet of the needy; but the grace that turns this service of ours into 
a witness to the grace of God comes from Him. When we do not 
receive it; we cannot pass it on, for all our trying. 


Revealed in the Poverty of Our Worship: 

And still further, the truth of this order of God’s serving, and our 
accepting, can be seen in the poverty of our public worship. Some com- 
mentators find in this act of washing the disciples’ feet an allusion, on 
the one hand, to the rite of baptism; on the other to the Lord’s Supper 
itself, about which the Gospel of John reports so little. In either case, 
they conceive of the washing as having meaning deeper than its effect 
as an example: it is, in a true sense, a “sacramental” action, in which 
“outward and visible signs” become the conveyors and communicators 
of “inward and spiritual graces”. And as we lose or exclude this sacra- 
mental intent from our worship, we impoverish our praise of God, and 
weaken our service to the hunger of men. To see in this story only an 
example, is to make our preaching of it, and the Gospel, mainly an 
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activity of our own resource: our words, our ideas, our wisdom; just 
as to see it, or those acts of Christ which it resembles, only as “teaching 
rites,” is to empty them of the power to nurture our soul’s need,—and 
to feed us on the husks of mere rationalities. Our worship of God, of all 
we do or attempt to serve His Will or honor His name, ought to set 
forth for us by every means possible the unfailing richness and abun- 
dance and wonder of His Love and Grace toward us; and only for our 
unwillingness to humble ourselves so that He can serve us, do we 
succeed—as we do all so easily and so well,—in impoverishing His praise 
and starving our souls. 


Conclusion: Are We Letting Christ Serve Us: 

Are we, then, giving Christ freedom to serve us, to minister to us 
out of the grace of God which is meant to be ours through Him? When 
do we give Him time to reach us, we who are so importantly busy in 
serving Him? How do we grant Him the right to wash us, we who 
are so determined to prove we are in the right in serving our fellows? 
In what way do we exalt him to be Lord, we who are too proud to 
use humble things and humbling experience as the sacramental means 
of God’s grace? When He asks, “Know ye what J have done to you?” 
do we remember Who He is that asks—and serves; and who we are 
that must be served and must answer? Can we forget ourselves long 
enough to stop saying, “Thou shalt never wash my feet”? and to cry 
out, “Then not my feet only, but also my hands and my head!” 
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A Preacher’s Temptations 


BY JusTIN WrRoE NIXxoNn 
CHAPEL—MAY 7, 1953 


“T WISH YOU WOULD BEAR WITH MEIN A LITTLE FOOLISHNESS.” II Cor. 
Tei 


Gone has described preaching as “advice publicly and obtrusively 
given.” It is not a flattering description. And when preaching is 
done by a preacher to preachers, the description of what he is doing may 
be even less complimentary. But because the preacher today is much 
older than most of the members of his congregation and therefore has 
made many more errors and committed many more sins than they, he 
hopes that he may be heard. Especially as his sermon, while it may seem 
like advice, is really confession. If I should take a text (and I always 
advise students to take one) it would be St. Paul’s words to the Corin- 
thians, “I wish you would bear with me in a little foolishness.” 


Weare thinking today of the minister as a preacher. We are thinking 
of him as he prepares his sermon and as he speaks it from the pulpit. 
What are some of the hazards of his situation? We might call them 
perils. We choose to call them temptations. If he yields to them his 
message will be far less adequate than it might be. If he overcomes them 
he is likely to grow continuously in power and influence. 


The first of these temptations (I have had them all and have succumbed 
to them too often) is the temptation to preach simply as an individual 
and not as a member of a fellowship. Of course the preacher knows 
that he is a member of the Christian Church, and the fact that he is en- 
trusted with its gospel should have some influence upon what he says. 
But preparing a sermon is likely to be a kind of flight from the alone to 
the alone. That gives the preacher’s ego a wonderful opportunity to 
intrude itself upon his task. He may think that he alone of the sons 
of men has been entrusted with a heaven-inspired message. But too 
often with his high mood of individualistic inspiration, as he reflects upon 
it afterwards, he will discover that he has been simply getting some- 
thing off his chest. He needs, to save him both from the ravages of 
pride and from the feeling of human estrangement, to realize that he is 
not alone. As a Christian he has the entire Christian heritage on which 
to draw. If he feels that he is a pioneer let him summon the pioneers 
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of other days to become a cloud of witnesses around him. If he sus- 
pects that he is the last leaf on the tree of liberalism let him feast on 
the memory of Amos and St. Paul who had a hard time with the con- 
servatives of their day. If he thinks that he is a heretic and can hardly 
stay in the Church, let him do a little bed-time reading in Rufus Jones’ 
“The Church’s Debt to Heretics”. If he must tell the Lord with Elijah 
that “I, only I, am left”, then let him remember the Lord’s reply that 
there are seven thousand others. With the vast growth of population 
that seven thousand by now has probably grown to seven million. One 
of the great values in the reading of Christian history is that it saves 
a preacher both from loneliness and from presumption. When he is 
preparing to preach he may realize that what he intends to say has been 
said before, and said better than he can say it, but if it is really the truth 
he will know also that the truth has to have a new incarnation in 
every generation. For each generation, like the people on the day of 
Pentecost, has to hear the gospel in its own tongue. The preacher is and 
must be an individual. But let him never forget the cloud of witnesses 
for whom he speaks. He may well ask himself whether he has their 
silent approval. 

Another temptation of the preacher is that of becoming a problem- 
solver. I remember distinctly when that temptation was brought home 
tome. A scientist at a medical school said to me one day “You preach- 
ers solve too many problems and too quickly”. He went on, “I have 
been working nearly all my life on one problem in medicine and am 
now ready to retire, and still the problem is not solved”. That inter- 
view made me feel somewhat ashamed of what I had been trying to do 
in my preaching. 

Some of the wisest words on this subject have been said by Dorothy 
Sayers, the famous English woman. As one of our cleverest writers 
of detective stories she knows what problems are, and solutions. But 
she is also Christian and has thought much about the Christian faith. 
She comments on the fact that neither the word “problem” nor the 
word “solution” are found in the Bible and that these words are forces 
for evil as well as for good in human life. Along with the word “hap- 
piness”, which in its ordinary meaning is also not found in the Bible, 
these words are responsible for some of the Utopian illusions, never to 
be fulfilled, that are among the most devastating forces in our time. 

Let the Christian as a citizen, she says, “never be ashamed to con- 
fess that he has no solution of the social problem to offer his fellow 
men. Let him offer them rather the service of his skill, his vigilance, 
his fortitude and his probity”. Her point is that what is most needed 
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is the release of the creative impulses of men, and that the release of 
those impulses in many instances will result in failures rather than suc- 
cesses. 

It is the fate and the glory of men to wrestle with problems, but when 
we fail to solve them it does not mean necessarily that God has deserted 
us, or that we have not done that which it was his will for us to do. After 
all what problem did the Cross of Jesus solve? It seemed to his fol- 
lowers at the time a sign of tremendous failure. If he stated his prob- 
lem when he said “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how oft would I have gath- 
ered you as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wing, and ye would 
not” then he had failed to solve it. But God took his failure embodied 
in the Cross which made him cry out “my God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me” and God made it the most creative moment in the history 
of man’s redemption. 

As preachers we can help people solve some problems. Far more 
important we can help people live with problems in their own lives 
and in the life of our time that like Paul’s thorn in the flesh—are going 
to remain. We can share the problems of our people, and stand along- 
side them in silence when their pain is too great for them to endure 
speech. We can lead our people to face the problems of our age and to 
struggle manfully with them. But we may well pray that we may not 
become the kind of problem-solver who offers his superficial answers 
and then blasts away at the world because it will not take him seriously. 

Still another temptation of the preacher is that of mistaking scholar- 
ship for understanding. If we think of scholarship as growing compe- 
tence in same field of learning, and of understanding as an awareness of 
the implications of facts and truths for living, then it is clear that scholar- 
ship and understanding may overlap, but that they also may be at war 
with one another. Clemenceau is reported to have said in a comment on 
two French statesmen that Poincare knew everything but understood 
nothing, while Briand knew nothing but understood everything. Poin- 
care, for instance, could draw up a sound financial budget for the oper- 
ation of the French government, but Briand knew what the Chamber 
of Deputies would be likely to do with that budget. Here are, at least, 
hints as to the differences between scholarship and understanding. 
Scholarship one can develop by direct application of effort. Under- 
standing comes as the unconscious by-product of experience. Scholar- 
ship requires concentration, discipline, industry and a talent for exact- 
ness. Understanding requires imaginative sympathy and a balanced rea- 
son. It grows through sharing life with all sorts of people, and through 
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enduring the consequences of one’s own decision. Scholarship is valu- 
able to a preacher but understanding is indispensable. 

Why have I said this to a congregation composed prevailingly of young 
preachers? I say it in the hope that you will not be made to feel inferior 
as you pursue your ministry because you have not read the latest book, 
or do not recognize the meaning of the latest academic jargon, or feel 
only tepid enthusiasm for the latest theological theory. Understanding 
can come as readily from things that are old as from things that are 
new. I shall never forget, for instance, a moment of insight in my 
own life shortly after I got out of college when I discovered that Soph- 
ocles in his “Oedipus the King” was writing about much the same view of 
life as Thomas Hardy wrote about in “Tess of the D’Urbervilles”. 
Twenty-three centuries separated the Athenian from the Englishman but 
they shared to a degree a common understanding of what life meant. 
That insight helped me to realize how the Bible though written centuries 
ago might speak to the depths of man’s need in the present. It has illu- 
mined my ministry ever since. I keep remembering that it came to me 
not from contemplating the new but the old. 


However it comes, understanding is always precious. The counsel of 
the Book of Proverbs is still good: “with all your getting get under- 
standing”. 

The last temptation of the preacher I would speak of is the tempta- 
tion to preach about the gospel rather than to preach the gospel—to 
preach as a commentator on some one else’s witnessing rather than as 
a witness. Here is the most searching test of all preaching—does the 
preacher really know what he is saying? Does he know any part of it? 
Is what he is saying—to put it in low terms—just theological patter? 
Or is what he is saying—to put it in higher terms—truth others have 
found which he has simply labored to make communicable? Does his 
preaching ever approach the level of the blind man’s confession, ““Where- 
as I was blind now I see”? Has the Word in any respect ever become 
flesh in him so that at least he is haunted by it, as by something sacred 
of which he is not worthy ? 

When such questions come the preacher will look back over his life 
and will wonder where and when he has really preached. He has worked 
hard on many of his sermons. He has wanted to communicate a message 
ae paiaoe fee ea a or ras would find helpful. But 
ie BE 3 ie ; is ee why it has meant some- 
Ficun heen acest ch ee ; why there is a mystery about 

; why he has been drawn by that mystery; 
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why it seems to him a holy thing; why in the presence of Jesus he feels 
a rebuke, a searching out of everything evil and shameful in himself? 

When such thoughts come, the preacher may be paralyzed by them. 
Then he may realize that it is out of his own sense of need that God 
wants him to speak. But how did that sense of need come to him? It 
came from thinking of himself as a witness for Jesus. Whatever Jesus 
Christ has done to others he has done that to him—he has revealed 
him, in his utter inadequacy, to himself. Jesus has done that to him. 
To that, at least, he can bear witness. 

Now he has come to a new hour in his preaching. Now he can stand 
with those disciples on that far off hill and hear him say once again 
“Ye shall be my witnesses”. And he can reply “Yes Lord, God help- 
ing me, I will be one of them”. 

It is when preaching brings to a man a vision of himself as a wit- 
ness for Christ that his own soul may be saved by the foolishness of 
his own preaching. Preaching then becomes a sacramental experience— 
perhaps for the hearers, certainly for the preacher himself. 

This is the most important thing this older preacher has to say to 
you who are younger. What a man has to give that is of greatest worth 
is that which has become a part of himself—that to which he is a liv- 
ing witness without knowing it. Whenever, for instance, I think of 
Cornelius Woelfkin I become more reverent, for reverence was the at- 
mosphere of his soul. When I think of Robert Speer the living Christ 
becomes more real to me, because He was so real to Speer. When I 
think of Walter Rauschenbusch, the flaming anger and the tenderness 
of Jesus I feel once more because he felt them so. It is only the living 
epistles that we are, however begrimed, that remain. May the world 
find some true word in them. 
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The Church’s Response to a 
Disordered World 


WILLIAM HAMILTON 


Theological discussions are being carried on by fifty Baptist leaders 
organized into ten study groups. This study program is to culminate 
in a Theological Conference to be held at Green Lake in the summer 
of 1954. President Saunders is the chairman of this program which 
has been authorized by the general conference of the American Baptist 
Convention and Professors Branton, Froyd, Hamilton, Holcomb, Hud- 
son as well as Lloyd Averill, who serves as Associate Director of the 
Field Work Department, are participating in the various study groups. 
The paper by Professor Hamilton was presented before the group deal- 
ing with the relationship of the Church to the World. It was thought 
to be of such real interest that its publication in the Bulletin was re- 
quested. In justice to Professor Hamilton, it should be said that he has 
not had an opportunity to revise it for publication. 


o ASK what the Church must “do” in the face of the broken and 

disordered world is to ask the question: What is the Church? 
For however much it would like to “do” other things, its only response 
can be that it must “be” the Church. But this is to answer nothing; 
for what is the Church? I should venture the statement that the Church’s 
response in this (or any) situation is always the same. It is the per- 
ennial response of the man or the community confronted by Christ; it 
is the response, without which man is not a Christian; without which 
the Christian community is not the Church. It is simply the response 
of repentance and faith. But again, this answers nothing. How does 
repentance and faith work itself out today? How do I, how does the 
Church, become repentant and faithful? It can only do so in response 
to God. Repentance and faith are gifts of God, and thus the Church 
always defines itself as a community constituted by a certain sort of re- 
sponse to God and a certain task that God places upon it. 


I take it, therefore, that the problem of the Church’s response to a 
broken world can best be thought about under these two heads: How is 
the Church to be repentant today? and How is the Church to reaffirm 
its faithfulness to its Lord? 

In the first place, repentance means that the Church never looks upon 
the divided world as something over against itself that it has had no re- 
sponsibility for. Much of what we hate, much of what we fear today 
is due to the failures, present and past, of the Church. Communism 
ought never to be the simple anti-Christ for the Church; it ought always 
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to remind the Church of the depth of its failure to understand the whole- 
ness and corporateness of its Gospel. A very strong case can be made, 
for example, for the fact that Communism was able to gain a purchase 
in China because Chinese Christianity was so other-worldly and spiritual 
and individualistic that it had no means of combatting it or of under- 
standing its challenge. The sexual crisis of our day is something that 
the Church can ill afford to stand off from and make moralistic noises 
about. It is partly due to mistaken Christian notions about sex and 
partly due to a profound Christian silence about its characteristic teach- 
ings on that subject. If the rise of an autonomous science is a bad 
thing (and I am sure that it is not as bad as many pulpits advise us), it 
owes its separation from the Church almost wholly to the blindness and 
conservatism of a Christianity which was more concerned to defend in- 
defensible positions than to discover the truth. 


Thus the Church must stop saying: “All this mess today is because 
you have forgotten us. We have the answers; come to us for them 
and we shall make the world whole again.” She must begin to say: 
“We confess that we have been deeply involved in the evils in the world 
today. We are responsible; we are guilty. We have often rightly 
been rejected by men. But we have been guilty because we did not 
truly understand ourselves and our Lord. We do not have the truth; 
but we believe that he does.” The Church must, in other words, be 
repentant. 

The Church’s call to repentance, then, is not only offered to the world; 
it is spoken to itself as well. And the call to repentance is not some- 
thing that can be made once, and then forgotten. It is a call that has 
to be made at every moment. There is never a moment when the Church 
does not need it. It is a call which will disturb and offend many people, 
because people do not want to repent; they want techniques for daily 
living and helps to overcome their personal problems. And it is a call 
that the Church and its authorities will like no more. We must not 
dwell too long on this sort of thing, it is said, because it exposes our 
weakness and disturbs our power and authoritative position today. Of 
course, we must repent; but then let’s get on with our work. But 
repentance is the Church’s work; one of its chief works today. 

Another meaning of repentance is that the Church will no longer be 
able to define itself by drawing lines of demarcation and trying to decide 
who shall be allowed in and who shall be kept out. This is a favorite 
ecclesiastical pastime when it comes to define the Church, and it is a 
very unlovely temptation. The Church, if it is trying to repent, knows 
no boundary line that keeps the world out. It can draw no line in order 
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to keep the world out or to call attention to its own purity. The only 
boundary line it knows is the one it sadly sees between itself and the 
world and seeks to remove. The world is the Lord’s and is to be won for 
him. 

This suggests that the task of repentance may help to cast light on 
the difficult problem, especially for the free churches, of the claims of 
inclusiveness and the claims of exclusiveness. The strengths and weak- 
nesses of both emphases ought to be perfectly clear. The free churches 
have always known that a church concentrating solely on inclusiveness 
runs the danger of worldliness and of adopting the standards of the world 
for its own. Though it must be admitted today that the free churches 
are not noticeably less secular and worldly than the others. But have 
the free churches estimated the strength of the inclusiveness emphasis? 
God’s concern is not alone for the Church, but for the whole world. 
Every man is a man for whom Christ died, and Christ himself was 
by no means especially favorable to religious people. A proper inclusive- 
ness can remind us all that the Church does not lightly require a reli- 
gious or intellectual or social or racial examination before it deigns to 
open its doors toa man. The doors are, at least, open to all. Repent- 
ance makes the Church uneasy about its ability to test the worthiness 
of another man. 


Free churches have, on the whole, understood the strength of the ex- 
clusive emphasis. There is a profound sense in which the man of faith 
is unalterably opposed to this world, and the opposition that exist be- 
tween God’s claims and life in this world can never be minimized. But 
do we know the dangers of exclusivism? Have we wholly been free 
from the self-righteousness that afflicts any group that estimates its own 
religious and moral purity and then excludes all who do not measure 
up to it? Have we rightly estimated the dangers of the loss of con- 
tact with the total community of man that sectarianism involves? Have 
we too narrowly defined our concern as the merely religious, merely spiri- 
tual, and thus by definition silenced ourselves when it comes to speak- 
ing to the political and social sides of life? 


These are familiar problems to every churchman; and the repentance 
of the Church can be a kind of guide to avoid the self-righteousness of 
exclusivism and the worldliness of inclusivism. Almost too much has 
been written about this problem of the relation of the Church and the 
world. Paul’s perfectly sound and useful injunction to be in, but not 
of it, is rightly regarded as a guide. But we often forget that there is 
really no absolute answer to the problem. The Church’s relation to the 
world is a relative problem ; different strategies are called for at different 
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times. Here she must ruthlessly resist pressures to conformity and 
attempts to identify her gospel with some particular social strategy ; 
there she must humbly identify herself with the concerns of the troubled, 
uneasy, secular, atheistic people she seeks to win. The Church is a 
forgiving fellowship so she always receives many who have learned 
Christ imperfectly. She knowingly, therefore, runs the risk of spiritual 
dryness and corruption by this world. She also is a community with a 
particular task, and she will always be especially hard on respectable folk 
who do not take that task seriously. She cannot exclude on the basis 
of some supposed religious or moral prowess that she possesses as a 
standard ; she ought, however, to have no hesitation about rejecting lack 
of openness, self-righteousness, bored acquiescence. 

Thus, repentance constantly reminds the church that it is not com- 
posed of righteous, but of sinners. To call the Church a “fellowship of 
believers” or a “fellowship of the redeemed” is adequate so long as these 
phrases are taken to mean simply a fellowship of those who acknowledge 
themselves to be sinners. If a Church rebels at taking this as a self- 
designation, it must be that it does not believe itself to be sinful ; and this, 
for Jesus and for the Church, is the unloveliest sin of all. The “be- 
liever” of the Church is not a man who has given assent to certain 
doctrinal propositions. He is not a man with a certain spiritual ex- 
perience. He is a man who, through his acknowledgment of his own 
sin, sees that he can only live in dependence on the grace of God. If 
words like “sin” and “grace” are strange words to the modern church- 
man, then the Church’s failure is clearly set before it. If the Church 
has any other primary task than to make these words—or the facts to 
which they point—powerful and real to men and women today, I don’t 
know what it can be. The Church serves the world best, therefore, 
when it does not consciously try to serve it. Its service is not to the 
world, not to American or to Western Civilization, or to capitalism or 
even to freedom. It service is to God, and the first form of that service 
is the service of repentance. 

A repentant, or repenting, church will never be denunciatory or self- 
righteous ; it will never condemn materialism or secularism without seeing 
its own infection with the latter and without seeing that its own material 
comfort ill advises it to condemn the desire for material security in others. 
A repentant Church sees as its special dangers Phariseeism, pompousness, 
glibness, ambition for power and prestige, desire to be well spoken of. 
The only power it seeks is the power of the Cross through which God 
overcame the world. The only relation to the world it can understand 
is the relation to the world God displayed in the gift of his Son. God so 
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“loved” the world; and thus the Church “loves” the world, so long as 
it remembers that the only appropriate symbol of Christian love is not 
the embrace but the Cross. This love means the Church is always other- 
wordly in that it takes its life from standards other than the world ad- 
vises; but always this-worldly in that it knows no other world to 
work it than this one. If it understands the love of God in Christ, the 
church will 


at once accept and criticize, tolerate and amend, welcome the gross 
world of human appetites, as the squalid scaffolding from amid which 
the life of the spirit must rise, and insist that this also is the material 
of the Kingdom of God. To such a temper, all activities divorced 
from religion are brutal or dead, but none are too mean to be beneath 
or too great to be above it, since all, in their different degrees, are 
touched with the spirit which permeates the whole. 


(RH Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, p. 17) 


This is what the repentance of the Church means. Before it can “be” the 
Church, before it can “do” anything at all, before it can understand 
itself at all, this must always be its first posture before God, its first 
response to Him. 

NEE 

But repentance is not enough. In the Christian life, repentance is 
a condition of faith, and the only way the honesty of the repentance can 
be discerned is by the quality of the faith that follows. Repentance that 
is only repentance, then, is spurious. How does the Church exercise 
its faith, or its faithfulness? It need hardly be said that the object of this 
faith is Christ and Christ alone. This is what it means to say that He 
is Lord of the Church, the head of the body. While it is not our 
function to define the Christian Gospel or faith, my own analysis pre- 
supposes that if the Cross is removed too far from the center of the 
Church’s life, that life will be inadequate and unfaithful. 

Our task here, I believe, is to look at some of the constituent marks 
of the Church which are ordinarily used in the Church’s service of her 
Lord. I believe that the Church’s faithful response to the divided world 
and her own repentance will have to account for three decisive factors: 


1. the preaching of the Word 
2. the sacraments of the Church 
3. the central role of the congregation. 

About the second and third there are others more competent than I 
that must give consideration to them. As to the second: it is certainly 
true that when the sacramental life of the Church becomes perfunctory 
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and poorly understood, the Gospel of which the sacraments are bearers, 
is similarly impoverished. It would be too bad that the Baptist tradition, 
which takes its name and its raison d’etre from an interpretation of the 
Gospel which it believes most effectively preserves the elements of re- 
pentance and faith in the baptismal act, should not be the Church which 
truly knows what it is doing when it baptizes. As to the third point, 
the Baptist tradition has a special vocation to remind Protestantism that 
both the existence and the true authority of the Church is centered 
in the local congregation. This is not to be defined as an audience for 
a sermon, but as that particular community in a particular place which 
strives to realize its common vocation as the people of God by bringing 
itself into obedience to God’s Word as declared to them in Word and 
Sacrament. This definition of the centrality of the congregation has 
nothing to do with that false and hearty sort of fellowship that is so easy 
to create as a substitute for the true life of the Church. 

Something more needs to be said about our first point; the faithful- 
ness of the Church as manifest in its preaching of the Word. The ques- 
tion as to what the Church is to do in the face of a disordered world 
is, for the minister, a question about preaching. The Church has never 
been strong without faithful preaching; and it has never been strong 
when its preaching was not preaching of the Word, Biblical preaching. 
If the Church does not take as the center of its life and the whole of its 
purpose the Biblical faith, it can hardly be called a Church. It may be 
an extremely useful community agency or lay psychiatric clinic. But it 
is not the Church. Preaching is always, then, by definition, preaching of 
the Word. It is an exposition of the mighty acts of God as witnessed to 
in the Bible and a bringing them to bear on the anxieties and hopes 
of the life of the people. 

It is very important that the Baptist Church enter into a conversation 
with itself on the meaning of preaching. Doubtless there are many defini- 
tions of preaching that would object to the one given above. But just 
as I can find no justification for a Church that does not take its sole 
task to be the proclamation and living of the Biblical faith in the midst 
of a hostile and bored world, so I cannot see how preaching in the Church 
can ever, in good conscience, cease to be exposition and application of 
that faith. It may well be true that nine-tenths of the preaching being 
done in America would be condemned as mere noise, if this definition 
happened to be a true one. Yet there is nothing inherently improbable 
about that. 

I would hope that a theological conference would be able to spend much 
of its time on the meaning of preaching. After all, theology is itself 
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a science that begins as a criticism of preaching, and as an academic 
subject it is largely devoted to answering the question: What shall I 
say when I get into the pulpit? 

But a theology of preaching is not a very important thing to have 
unless teachers and preachers alike can agree on some practical strategies 
on what to do about it. Since the Protestant church cannot be the 
Church, cannot fulfill its obedience to God, without faithful preaching 
of the Word, a theological analysis of preaching must always be very 
theoretic and very practical. I should like to place on the conscience 
of the Church its responsibility for the establishment of a School 
of Preaching, located at some reasonably central place in the country, 
perhaps at one (or more) theological seminary. It would invite active 
ministers, 15 to 20 at a time, for a long week-end of worship, study, 
discussion, lecture, and sermon analysis. We are in so desperate a 
position today, and people are looking so eagerly and anxiously for 
guidance, that anything short of some such structure as this would, it 
is almost certain, be merely tinkering with the machinery. We have, in 
other words, a theological responsibility to think of such things as this, 
as well as of the weightier matters of faith. 

The Church’s response to a disordered world, then, is not a very recon- 
dite thing to state. It is simply the response of repentance and faith. 
We have indicated some of the ways that this repentance works itself 
out ; and we have indicated, more briefly, the means by which the Church 
affirms its faithfulness. Such an analysis takes us into the very depths 
of the meaning of the Christian faith, to the shadow of the Cross, as it 
were. And it also forces upon us the mundane, practical questions of 
organization, structures, publications, and committees, by which the 
Church may effectively be itself and serve its Lord in these troubled 
times. 
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Annual Report of the Librarian 


THEODORE Louis Trost 
May 1, 1952—April 30, 1953 


To the President of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as Librarian 
of the Divinity School for the year ending April 30, 1953. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The amount appropriated by the Board of Trustees for the purchase 
of books and periodicals was $2,100 and $800 respectively. The con- 
tinued increase in periodical rates and the addition of several new 
periodical titles recommended by the professor-elect of theology warrant 
a $100 increase in the periodical budget for the next year. 

During the past fiscal year there were 968 accessions, including 128 
gifts and 159 bound periodicals. The total number of accessions, as 
of April 30, 1953, is 91,291. Books in the Samuel Colgate Baptist 
Historical Collection bring the grand total of books in the Library to 
111,291. 

Among the donors presenting books to the Library we record the 
names of Dr. Hal Earl Norton, the Honorable Kenneth B. Keating, 
Dr. Wilbour Eddy Saunders, the Reverend Robert B. Pattison, class of 
1907, Mr. Henry B. Smith, Jr., Mrs. Sumner Hayward, Dr. E. Carleton 
MacDowell, and Mr. Lewis Gannett. Mr. Smith’s gift of The Practical 
Works of Mr. Richard Baxter (London, 1707) in four volumes is a 
significant addition to the Library. From the library of the late Dr. 
and Mrs. William Channing Gannett the Divinity School received 
numerous books, periodicals, and manuscript sermons. Particular men- 
tion should be made of the beautiful copy of the “Breeches” Bible printed 
in London in 1592. These items were presented by their son, Mr. 
Lewis Gannett of New York City, and their son-in-law, Dr. E. Carleton 
MacDowell of Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, New York. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 
During the year a total of 623 titles was classified. The 4,161 cards 
filed in the official catalogue represents 3,011 new cards, 930 temporary 
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cards, and 220 replacements. In addition, 924 cards were filed in the 
shelf list catalogue, 90 in the Baptistiana file and sermon index, or a 
total of 5,175 cards filed. 


REPAIRING AND BINDING 


Miss Cook reports that 2,034 books were marked or remarked. In 
addition to preparing books and periodicals for binding, indexing cer- 
tain periodicals, keeping up the Divinity School Scrapbook for the Pub- 
lic Relations Office, Miss Cook serves from noon to 1:30 at the Circu- 
lation Desk. 


SERVICE 


The total number of books circulated for the present year amounted 
to 22,290. Of this figure, 10,617 represents regular two weeks’ circula- 
tion, 4,946 overnight books, and 6,727 books from the closed reserve 
shelves. Deducting for faculty circulation, alumni and outside borrower 
circulation, the student per capita circulation for the past year amounted 
to 190 books, a very creditable record. Evening attendance has de- 
clined from 3,827 for last year to 3,080. Considering this year’s smaller 
student body the average student. attendance is slightly higher than 
a year ago. 

Many of the seniors had very light class schedules during the second 
semester and their use of the library decreased accordingly. Originally 
on the quarter plan, these men had accumulated additional hours and 
reduced their second semester schedule accordingly. 

No regular classes were scheduled on Friday afternoon during the 
second semester and students were expected to spend the free time 
in the library. This practice was successful during the winter months 
but has greatly diminished lately. There is definite merit in setting 
aside a “free” afternoon for work in the library but a Wednesday seems 
a better time than at the end of the week. 


STAFF 


Miss Ethel F. Sayre has again served effectively as cataloguer in 
a part-time capacity. Miss Eleanor M. Lussow, reference librarian, is 
also in charge of the Loan Desk. The continued increase in the use of 
Closed Reserve books issued from the Loan Desk has added greatly 
to Miss Lussow’s responsibilities. 

Mrs. Jean A. Holcomb (Mrs. Eugene L. Holcomb) has served in a 
part-time capacity as secretary and typist, succeeding Mrs. Dorothy 
H. Robinson in the fall. Mrs. Joyce T. Lamb (Mrs. Ralph K. Lamb) 
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also served in a part-time capacity as typist and assistant at the Loan 
Desk. During the summer months we were fortunate in securing the 
services of Miss Patricia A. Lussow as secretary and typist. 


Student assistants covering the Loan Desk evenings and Saturday 
mornings are Messers. William Hayes and Charles H. Bixby. Richard 
A. Fitch who joined the staff in January, 1952, found it necessary to 
resign in February, 1953. He was succeeded by Mr. Hugh C. Bowyer 
who in turn has been succeeded by Mr. Bixby. The position of stack 
clerk was filled in the fall by Mr. Frank W. Murdock, a first year 
student. 

EXHIBITS 


In addition to the current display of Bibles and manuscripts, loans 
of similar material was made to B’rith Kodesh and the Y.W.C.A. 


Looxk1Inc AHEAD 

Favorable action by the Board of Trustees a year ago in setting aside 
$5,000 annually during the next several years for the completion of 
the stack room is noted with deep satisfaction. 

At the present time, three students are working part-time in the 
library. Two of these serve at the Loan Desk and one as stack clerk. 
Applicants for these part-time positions are few in number because of 
the greater financial return which preaching services afford. In order 
to make these positions more attractive, I should like to recommend the 
creation of at least one tuition-free scholarship to be awarded to a 
worthy and qualified student for services to be rendered in the library 
during the school year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
TueEoporeE Louis TROsT 
May 4th, 1953 
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Annual Report of the Curator 


TuHeEopoRE Louis TROST 
May 1, 1952—April 30, 1953 
To the President of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my fifth annual report as 
Curator of the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection for the 
year ending April 30, 1953. 

During the past year, 495 copies of Baptist State Annuals, Associa- 
tion Minutes, Society Reports, and college Catalogues have been re- 
ceived, recorded and acknowledged. In addition, 236 periodicals are 
regularly received. In order to make room for these new additions, 
considerable shifting and re-arranging of material has been necessary. 

Significant purchases include the Works of Thomas Collier in two 
volumes (London, 1647-49). Collier is described as “a great sectary 
in the west of England, a mechanical fellow, and a great emissary, a 
dipper who goes about Surrey, Hampshire, and those countries, preach- 
ing and dipping.” (In D.N.B. vol. 11) Although he had no academic 
education, he authored twenty-one individual works. 

Gifts include Index to Cathcart’s Baptist Encyclopaedia by Mrs. 
Sumner Hayward of Ridgewood, New Jersey, presented by the 
compiler; numerous English Baptist pamphlets and several Primitive 
Baptist Association Reports given by Mr. William Lewis of Wake 
Forest College; Minutes of various Mississippi Baptist Associations 
from the Mississippi Baptist Historical Society; and various State 
Baptist Convention Annuals from the Southern Baptist Training Union 
Office, Nashville, Tennessee. Through the kindness of Mr. J. H. 
Browning of Ridgefield Park, New Jersey, the Communion Service 
used in the Old Baptist Church of North Norwich, New York, has 
been presented to the Historical Collection. 

Among the users of the Collection during recent months are the 
Reverend C. Allyn Russell of the Fredonia Baptist Church who is 
carrying on researches for a Master of Arts thesis in the area of “Pre- 
revolutionary Baptist Contributions”; Mr. Roscoe E. Scott of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who spent three days in the Collection and Mrs. Sumner 
hae en of Ridgewood, New Jersey who spent five days searching for 

ut a common forefather, a pioneer Baptist minister. 
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Miss Cook is serving effectively in her half-time capacity as assistant. 
Part-time student help is urgently needed as are the services of a 
part-time typist. 

As noted in the Librarian’s Report to the President, the setting aside 
of $5,000 annually during the next several years by the Board of 
Trustees last year is noted with deep satisfaction and encourages the 
staff members working under over-crowded conditions. 

Alumni and friends of the Divinity School are again urged to take an 
active part in helping to keep the Collection up to date in order to assure 
its usefulness to posterity. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORE Louis TROST 


Curator 
May 4th, 1953 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


As of April 24, 1953 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
Treasurer 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 
Fiscal Agent 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST CO. 
Investment Supervisors 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Auditors 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the books and records of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York for the fiscal year ended 
April 24, 1953. 


The Securities and Mortgages were verified by a certified detailed 
statement from the Fiscal Agent (Security Trust Company), cash 
on deposit by direct communication from the banks. 


The disbursements were substantiated by approved vouchers, and 
are in agreement with the financial books. 


The receipts from Investments were recorded on the books as 
reported on monthly statements of deposit from the Fiscal Agent, 
Security Trust Company. The receipts from rents, tuition and mis- 
cellaneous sources were not verified in detail, for record of each 
item. We did make a test of receipts as recorded in the receipt book 
to cash book and daily deposits with Bank. 


It is our opinion that the Balance Sheet, and supporting schedules, 
properly set forth the financial condition at April 24, 1953, and the 
operating results for the fiscal year then ended. 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Gentlemen: 


poe the past year the funds of the Society increased $77,689.01. Deducting 
€ increase in the Development Fund ($44,558.29), because it is expendable, the 
real increase amounted to $33,130.72 as follows: 


Endowment Funds 


From exchange (Canadian) benefits ................. $531.41 
Final payment account American Water Works and 2,234.19 

Electric Co. receipts carried on our books at zero. 
Sundry Investment Reserve credits ................. 5.17 
From Current Funds for: 

investment “Réserve. 22 ec ee ee 3,000.00 

OthersReber ves ogo c8) 2: Stree Pe Oe es 4,020.00 

Por Gosnell: Bund f.0.6 see een oe ee 5,000.00 

For Colgate Baptist Seals ei Collection’ = o50-..- 5,000.00 

- ook Stack Fund 
Gift: from: Ada, Ma Dearing) 25-0) aa nea en ir 20,880.00 
Temporary transfer to Development Fund .......... — 5,000.00 

Net increase in Endowment Funds .................... $35,670.77 
Current Funds 

Net decrease in Restricted Gifts (Schedule 5) ....... — 629.56 
Net increase in Unexpended Restricted Income 

(Schedule 5) ......... ES ee So ae re ee + 671.17 
Decrease in Contingency Reserve (Schedule 5) ...... — 2,934.57 
Current -year’s excess of income -4:.2 56). ceencsk cnccnce + 352.91 

Wet -decredse in:Current. Funds (2546s oh on eee — 2,540.05 

Ekelehy US ok Wave woes on Oe 4 aes A ether eiapeet I aie ae aerate $33,130.72 


The past year marked the beginning of a stepped-up current gifts campaign with 
the Finance and Executive Committees approving a program that called for a goal 
of $31,000. An effort to raise this money was promptly launched among churches, 
friends, and alumni. Nearly $30,000 in cash was raised. Unpaid pledges not yet 
due total over $1,200. The direct results of this added current support have been: 

Intensified efforts in recruiting students; 

Better service to our alumni in the area of placement; 

The employment of an instructor in Greek; 

The release of a professor from field work duties in order to write a book 
that has already become a significant contribution; 

The restoration of loss from G. I. tuition income; 

The ability to carry out last year’s request of the Trustees to set aside annually, 
if possible, $5,000 for improved housing of the Colgate-Baptist Historical 
Collection ; 

Finally, the addition of $5,000 to the endowment of The Arthur J. Gosnell 
Chair of Social Ethics. 

Collection of payments on Development Fund pledges continues with the 
unexpended balance of the Fund standing at $239,263.36, which is an increase over 
last year of $44,558.29, summarized as follows: 


BALAN COMATILILR CD LO Bom atte socte cretshsie, © sata, ole shabensahs <d cola, atta) BV OEMS oy ee tiple co $194,705.07 
Receipts during the year: 
New gifts and/or payments account pledges ...... $76,068.84 
Pirerest oS CHEAWIE cE ) ew sioke ols pla sais so oiekiye Fo aya) oer’ 5,892.00 
Wotal Meceipts- Lor YOar sf oc ccs ecw emis nes 81,960.84 
Disbursements during the year: 
Development Program (Schedule B) ............... 36,633.00 
Expense—office and campaign reports ............. 769.55 
Total expense for year ........5.-2...2+005 $37,402.55 
44,558.29 


WXCOSS Of LECCIDES ejsa cic c ce elle sarioienae re netliei cise whe s)n: = Bilonsuetis lo veye ie, vei 
Balance, April 24, 1953 . 2.2.2. - eee eee cece s ce cec erm ssmercecers $239,263.36 
The School’s operating income and expense came fairly close to the amounts 
budgeted—not as to detail but as to over-all results. The final outcome was an 
excess of income of $353 which has been credited to the General Fund balance. 
Finally, it is always a pleasure to be able to report that the market value of 
the Society’s investments continues to exceed their cost. This year the market 
value to cost” ratio is 125% with a few of the preceding years as follows: 1952, 
123% ; 1951, 121%; 1950, 114%; 1949, 106% ; and, 1948, 107%. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F, A. Prorrow, Treasurer. 
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THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Rochester, New York 
EXHIBIT A 


Balance Sheet 


APRIL 24, 1953 IN COMPARISON WITH APRIL 25, 1952 


Assets 
April 24, 1953 

Market Book 

Endowment Funds, at cost: Value Value 
Bondss(Schedulei6) secession $1,688,430 $1,756,706.64 
Preferred Stocks (Schedule 6) ...... 508,537 524,070.00 
Common Stocks (Schedule 6) ....... 2,786,142  1,683,800.00 
Mortgagese ee pair tra ieee cotati 41,301 41,301.20 
Students Woatisear set eee eee — VEL 

($1,615.17 less reserves $880.00) 

Savines) A ccountsas er aneerieee mene. 33,765 33,765.73 
Whinvesteducash a) ener tne 49,848 49,848.16 
PO tala: mrawenetnoih eont. Feces eee eae $5,108,023  4,090,226.90 


Centennial Development Fund Assets: (Expendable) 


WieSmsavingswbondswiGsy 24s ae een ate ae 239,263.36 
Plant Fund Assets, at cost: 
Educational and General Buildings .............. 942,482.57 
Dormitories and Student Apartments ............ 340,689.87 
Contents) erie Ve Sine Oey Sea eye 225,535.01 
Land and Land Improvements ................... 177,864.28 
Total? 2h ic. .cto eae eo eee oe eee 1,686,571.73 
Current Fund Assets: 
Cashvon Hand and-in Banks. =. ¢5.5.)0¢8.saek 35,928.42 
SEMMUEED ANSON Gaga dear danedaGacdsucbnn se 18,504.83 
Substo tale mec eat 08 =, eae, eee pete eee 54,433.25 
muccotnts eh eceivablen. 3h 6. gcack su ceeke eee 1,749.99 
A ern: Se ae et rent tee eneyn at 8 56,183.24 
Combined ‘Total//Assets .... © 22-0 a ee, $6,072,245.23 
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Book Value 
Change from 
April 25, 1952 
+ $28,351.71 
+ 3,150.00 
+ 25,680.00 
— 13,435.92 
— 411.53 


— 3,335.27 
— 4,328.22 


+ 35,670.77 


+ 44,558.29 


| 


— 2,949.05 
ar 425.97 


2337502 
=e 834.97 


— 2,540.05 
+ $77,689.01 


THE BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Rochester, New York 
EXHIBIT A 


Balance Sheet 
APRIL 24, 1953 IN COMPARISON WITH APRIL 25, 1952 


Liabilities and Funds 


Change from 
Endowment Funds :1! April 24, 1953 April 25, 1952 
Unrestricted Endowment (Schedule 2) .......... $2,312,590.29 — $10,873.73 
Restricted Endowment (Schedule 2) ............ 1,639,104.59 -++ 31,753.73 
Higest@menbMRESeEVe, oO >s otc aN ccc ce 34,269.44 + 5,770.77 
Total Endowment Funds ............... ~ 3,985,964.32 ++ 26,650.77 
Reserve Funds—Temporarily Functioning as En- 
dowment (Schedule 2) .......... fe Ta 5 enna phe’ 104,262.58 + 9,020.00 
TURE Each oon ne ahs A Te 4,090,226.90 + 35,670.77 
The Centennial Development Fund (Expendable) 
Balance of Unexpended Gifts ................... 239,263.36 -+ 44,558.29 
Plant Funds: 
Brome Gitts pera se bees eee ee anette cra os 1,349,632.73 — 
From Interest and Profits on Investments ........ 155,395.84 — 
From Unrestricted Endowment and Current Funds 44,752.99 — 
FromeUnidentified Sources) $05). -22.2.0.0++ 058-6. 136,790.17 — 
Ota) see eee ER ste r.t pre oe cieertars bate > « 1,686,571.73 — 
Current Funds: 
Unexpended Restricted Funds and Income (Sched- 
lew) ee ree ome cease mice ee hres se aieaite 37,869.28 — 2,892.96 
Unexpended General Income Fund 
Balancesme Aprile Zo L952) mentee age nee ee ee tee 17,961.05 — 
Add: Operating Surplus (Current Year) ...... 352.91 -+- 352.91 
General Fund Balance ........... 18,313.96 + 352.91 
ELOtal weer ree eionotets arate satay ose 56,183.24 — 2,540.05 
Gompiedeuotan Piunds eee cra ieee $6,072,245.23 + $77,689.01 


1 In addition to these funds the Society has a perpetual one-ninth interest in the 
income from the Inman Fund which, held permanently by the Lincoln-Rochester 
Trust Company, has a total market value at this date of approximately $120,000. 
Our interest, then, totals about $13,333. 
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EXHIBIT B 


The Baptist Education Society of the State of New ‘York 


Statement of Income for Years ended 


April 24, 1953 and 1952 


April 24, 
Income for Educational and General Purposes: 1953 
Student Tuition fees : 
GaSe ties tens pees te Om et ne gonad ahamegaeevedig aris $11,893.70 
nfommescholatshins mer errene or eran oa eere 21,817.00 
Stibetotalvemiom tere cee et es aoa ee 33,710.70 
Endowment Earnings: 
Bonds (less amortization $1,500) ............... 54,425.82 
Preferred estocksia matics cea eiin tine cisuiitaaconns tas 22,535.02 
Gommonestocks toys ce. waa non este aoc seas 130,525.53 
MOTEL TAG ES geen aCe ta alcdaneid wishes) ons Phere big Pekar 1,843.70 
SAVIN SpeeACCOUNES = uli c tha. ureters ieierorn et ae mowers 1,051.98 
LReboNE Tay TET lk orem Pen et Ben A Pia a ac 3 Nie ae 396.92 
Sfudentwloans. wastes voce seca ee ts one eee ae 26.63 
Interest paid Development Fund ................ —5,892.00 
Sub-total eae cores acre cuenta a icr Cee 204,913.60 
Giits: 
PAT trim eer ere eee es a RM A te se Nt 2,758.50 
American Baptist Convention ................... 1,620.00 
Churchestire eect ethan oon eae 6,161.92 
FB rLend Siem mne aeerea ee eee ce be, 2 wee, Rae 16,820.30 
Gitts tors ocholarshins mac feac. cet svn see ee 450.00 
SUL Y, Sater anders ae acy ARR ree eT 1,825.00 
Sub-total Pe wees Ue eae ee ee area 29,635.72 
From Centennial Development Fund ............... 36,633.00 
Deduct: Designated Income (Schedule 5) ........ —3,491.00 


Total for General and Educational Purposes 301,402.02 


Income from Auxiliary Enterprises : 
Room and Apartment fees: 


Dormitory sfeesh i. seo. ee A ee 3,611.25 
Medical€studentsfeess << caccek eee Lee 3,372.50 
Apartment Meess Gai dicen). 5 ci lke sus ties eek 11,641.94 
Conkerencesmancdesundry. senses ee ee eae 3,815.90 
UbOtAIe wees Ai ore. eee geen 22,441.59 
TRCLECUOr yal We Baste tit scar .rai ook Oy ae eke 15,599.42 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises ........... 38,041.01 

Total Income available for current use .............. $339,443.03 


April 25, 
1952 


$17,456.26 
28,673.56 


46,129.82 


50,853.96 
23,057.54 
127,005.95 
1,917.04 
817.32 
353.32 
6.82 
—4,466.00 


199,545.95 


138.00 
1,125.00 
5,308.78 
2,395.00 
1,345.00 
1,100.00 

11,411.78 


28,062.00 
—16,568.00 


268,581.55 


5,268.70 
2,477.00 
12,509.48 
3,437.34 


23,692.52 
16,846.56 


40,539.08 


$309,120.63 


EXHIBIT B 


The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 
Statement of Expense for Years ended 


April 24, 1953 and 1952 


Expense for Educational and General Purposes : 
Administration 
TAVESIINERE Cros Set eso Heh he a 
Public. Relationsess...s cose eae ee 
Retirement Expense: 

Pensions. ee eb ts ts | nS 
Retirement Premiums 
Federal Social Security 


Sub-total 
LSE EG Tee eo ee ll eR ae 
(Gctem am AD rar Vaio. hort yd yt Ao ee 
Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
Scholarships : 
General 
Graduate 
Clinical 
Colgate University 
From Gifts 


Total for General and Educational Purposes .... 


Expense for Auxiliary Enterprises: 
Dormitory and Apartment Expense: 
Trevor and Eaton Hall 
Girls’ Dormitory 
Apartments 


Refectory 


Total for Auxiliary Purposes 


Expenditures for Non-Educational Purposes: 
Transferred to Investment Reserve ................ 
Transferred to Gosnell Fund ....................-- 
Transferred to Baptist Historical Collection Book- 

stack Fund 
Annuity Payments 


Total for Non-Educational Purposes 


Total Expense of Operations .....)........+seeeeeeeee 
Excess of income for year ended April 24, 1953 & 1952 


Sed maceha sets) pas 8) 8p) iW) ole .0/ te '6r6l9\ {08 O10: @ aha el (61 oles, Miele [6 (0: 6010, 0.01.8: 'e 


April 24, 
1953 
$43,966.18 
5,975.72 
13,563.36 


9,238.80 
6,652.25 
1,889.70 


17,780.75 


119,001.94 
18,108.58 
1,692.59 


22,792.23 
1,750.00 
190.00 
100.00 
420.00 


25,252.23 


40,336.16 


285,677.51 


8,234.67 
38.49 
11,703.06 


19,976.22 


20,186.39 


40,162.61 


3,000.00 
5,000.00 


5,000.00 
250.00 


13,250.00 
339,090.12 


352.91 


April 25, 
1952 
$41,257.00 
5,170.43 
“8,754.00 


9,574.34 - 


5,802.00 
1,720.63 


17,096.97 


100,874.50 
17,421.85 
1,721.82 


29,307.47 
2,300.00 
95.00 


1,195.00 


32,897.47 


40,407.91 


265,601.95 


5,491.17 
427.94 
10,647.47 


16,566.58 


23,634.99 


40,201.57 


3,000.00 


250.00 


3,250.00 ° 
309,053.52 


67.11 


$309,120.63 


Baptist Education Society of the State of New York 
Income and Expense (by object) 


EXHIBIT Bl 


Years ended April 24, 1953 and 1952 


Income: 


Unvestiaentsia ernest ye ele ga tcees ys 
Student fees and room rent (cash) .......... 
Campus@rentalsimeene aes erie eos oe eee ods oe 
CLES rae ee A CRRA rae Roriceetay ar aver cies 
Less designated income (Schedule 5) ....... 


Operating’ income ...........-....- 
From fund balances (Development Fund*) .. 


‘eye! Teer Lolo h abe of sae ome Bes 


Expense: 


Salanieswanide Wag Coie peers tier cuatro 
FRONSIOI Siew oretan gece acctrmtrcn te paceretsee ro whoucca ete 
IRefirenienty DLetiitlins sys eerie: eee ele 
Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance ... 
EGhunes gest rent aCe Aare nS ee ree. 
Supplies, books, printing, postage .......... 
shelephoneyand) telegraphs sme. ca. eee 
pLrayie lamne ce ee Aes oe: sp cons Gace neti caesar 
Ge enone otek pad ey? a hie ias hacen 
Wtilstieseacenctanee e cihannce ic reese ese nae 
Repair, supplies and setvices .......0.......- 
Investment supervisory and custodian fees ... 
Insurance—fire, automobile, compensation, etc. 
WAXES eater Meee cc ee eT ee ee pes 
PNTATIICL ES) Dy Se seystarn ce ACE cen eae 
IM ecdicalll paar acln Saas fet) Gcneee toes, cat eta Ota a 
Professors’ moving expense ................ 
Scholarships net Gs.) samme sets oeaceeaaere 
Entertainment Oso). > oe een oe aera eee re 
(Conterences ome tn. ein io ce ake eRe 
ENCVETLSIN Dome PMO reRE tre screed acess eae ee ree 
LEASE ict Recent Se De RE ear 
eral expenses Gee eevee iat h owen tree 
TSGUIp TIEN Meena are. cysts joie ee oe 
Gosnell Fund 


Sundry 


Excess of Income before reserves 
Less reserves 


Budget! 
1952/53 


14,400 


250,405 


47,861 


298,266 


188,052 
91239 
6,816 
1,790 
1,050 

28,040 
4,237 
3,930 

12,902 
7,220 
5,065 
4,333 
3,480 

435 
250 
175 
500 
5,700 
1,075 
1,100 
104 
211 


1 Revised as to details. Totals remain the same. 
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Actual Expense 


Year ended April 25 
1953 19521 
$204,914 $199,546 
15,462 22,580 
18,830 18,424 
29,186 10.067 
—3,491 —16,568 
264,901 234,049 
*36,633 *28,062 
301,534 262,111 
185,658 163,746 
9,239 9,574 
6,652 5,802 
1,889 1,721 
549 797 
19,852 16,025 
4,539 3,891 
5,700 2,836 
12,632 12,923 
6,483 5,914 
5,601 Sold 
3,285 2,444 
3,494 5,218 
460 417 
250 250 
159 148 
— 475 
7,529 9,522 
1,924 970 
1,987 1,168 
201 65 
21 206 
48 45 
5,498 7,252 
5,000 — 
5,000 == 
321 304 
294,161 255,024 
7,373 7,087 
7,020 7,020 
$353 $67 


Schedule 2 


April 24, 1953 


Analysis of Funds 


1. Unrestricted Endowment Funds: 


General Endowment. Fund ©...) <i... sea hosed es $578,941.27* 
Greater Colgate-Rochester Fund ................. 480,325.85 
doris Pnmeversar yi Puri (i seb te ac its he 58,809.80 
New World Movement Fund .................... 104,265.72 
ohne eelonesstind mee ose kyl ke ko. ei 650,042.32 
Proressorshipmeiundies mae tenet. 3. sean 299,520.43 
PATI To Elem Sac COmmEn THC mei ort © 5 eee he een 10,000.00 
Henry 7 Ame otroucarindinge er = eth ee oe 25,000.00 
DloydvEmerseneys Hunde wnt 20,082.25 
Russells Goleatemi und ann.) ee ea a Meee ae 10,000.00 
Mary. Meg hicintocaebiind: tee e ee e e eee 1,000.00 
George WeesAewellatind 2. eres cheno 1,000.00 
Albert) Wie Beavena Bund ys sine mene wee aes eae 949.16 
School Student Body for A. W. Beaven Memorial A ANS 
lishas PecMiackomrindaeen ee err). ye ne 15,000.00 
Flenrys KurkesPorteres sree he eee ee 6,489.85 
jlohras Rs Mc Latosh Vigne meet ee a ee 7,135.65 
olTe: Rom IViCkntestataiitic memes hy, eer A. cere te 1,000.00 
Hanet. Mel ntostieititic wee. eae. ee ee 1,000.00 
Carries Mmonithe bund ee. as -8) ee coe ea ee 1,000.00 
‘Emmaste Douglass bund meee eee ere 9,420.84 
A dag Ms Dearinge und 7 pada e ene eee 20,880.00 
Charles M. Thoms Memorial Fund .............. 10,000.00 
eo tala Dib ac. Jikan ae ere arate AE erty ieee ene wee $2,312,590.29 


2. Restricted Endowment Funds: 
(a) Lectureship and Professorship Funds: 


Hames) Bs Colzateck unde peer ess ce ee 25,000.00 
A. Josiinteb ands fa soe ae Se ee ae ae oe 20,000.00 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund ...... 101,321.00 
‘Trevor Lectureship: Pind aaron set sens oes 10,000.00 
Wilfred W. Fry Memorial Fund ............ 14,000.00 
Alberti We Beaven Fund Wee .84.coc5-- eeacane 50,029.00 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund .............. 36,204.30 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Fund .............. 25,000.00 
Tie Perty.. tnd Seems ty kee dee oc eee 77,351.25 
Arthur J. Gosnell Memorial Fund ............ 31,753.73 

SEO Wat be Ng re te ie ie cg PRONE 390,659.28 

(b) Scholarship Funds: 

ohne oness Hunde ria. age ei 651,508.61 
Mattiniasmicont, butid tthe eens. c cesses eceee 3,000.00 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart Fund .............. 3,698.56 
Colgate-Rochester General Scholarship Fund .. 207,890.34 
Alvah Pierce Memorial Fund ................ 113,415.61 
Hugh R. Jones Memorial Fund ............ 3,000.00 
irenembael be deewiswmiands Grisso ors ole bo ore ile are 2,000.00 
Hezekiah (Harvey Fund 72..-.......---..... 6,000.00 
Isaac A. Smith Memorial Fund .............. 10,000.00 

SPAR NL AES bo o ao. Hk Oo cement: oom 1,000,513.12 


* $26,045 of this fund came to the Society as result of agreement, dated October 14, 
1949, with Educational Union of The German Baptists of North America. 
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Schedule 2 


April 24, 1953 


Analysis of Funds—concluded 
(c) Library Funds: 


Ambrose Swasey Library Fund .............. $53,034.88 
General Library ane LA aoe pat .... 127,000.00 
1 Colgat tist Historical Collection 
und Cie Mee tke on 2 ee 47,028.33 
Subs PGtalpesetsangis th ceeetbine Deaiomeetee 227,063.21 
(d) Annuities : 
Delphine pAntisdel eresee.o ajeiac este ec cle pooke 2,850.00 
UM TicemACR@lestetire eros airs hci en savers s ences withowe 1,000.00 
KatherinesSusisinzier: to cen .s sean sno aaine 2,000.00 
GarolinemMorey sete oes vc scare ne See ee ninetae 480.00 
Subs Dotalwes aaiaeece wikis Rattem ons oe Sine 6,330.00 
(e) Sundry Restricted Funds: 
Frank Lemoine Wilkin’s Prize Fund .......... 1,200.00 
Hmergencyjoan, und seer sale ost aier 10,000.00 
ATT setUn day ee he Rete et A ae ee 95.23 


The Reverend Enoch Pond, m.a., Memorial 


TIGL eR Oe on ore En ie ae ncorene 3,043.75 
Mir sils los Bix bya neete nis esis a ee chara Pay caei ees 200.00 
Stipa Ota l taecttae wantin sick Met ue one atin 14,538.98 
pT otarl@ GE bi bit A.) isis oe eevee tonne eee ae et $1,639,104.59 
Siainvestinentkeserve~CExhibiteA )© <aniaseth as eee eee re eee 34,269.44 
Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) ................ 3,985,964.32 
4. Special Reserves: (Temporarily functioning as En- 
dowment) 
General Catalog Reserve Fund ................... 1,936.52 
Reserve for Library’ Books (5....0....0......56508. 900.00 
Reserve for Mechanical Replacement .............. 16,014.69 
Reserve for Maintenance & Depreciation & Capital 
Expense—Buildings and Equipment ............ 23,157.42 
Reserve for Depreciation—Kitchen Equipment .... 1,413.18 
Reserve for Depreciation on Furnishings—Dormi- 
torya A pactinentsen. a2. scenes hie ul Tee te ee 19,421.27 
Reserve for Maintenance—Dormitory Apartments .. 7,234.50 
Reserve for Contingencies ...................0--- 29,185.00 
Colgate Baptist Historical Collection—Bookstack 
Petite Me AM ORL MI ee a OSes eae ca te a 5,000.00. 
LDtAL at i ste, tric egies & Datars xc wlemialnns eds ota' staal nena 104,262.58 
Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) ................ $4,090,226.90 
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Schedule 6 


Description of Securities 
April 24, 1953 


Par Value BONDS Book Value 
U. S. GovVERNMENT 
565,000 U. S. Savings Bonds, Ser. “G”, 24s, due 1953-60 @ 100 .... eile 


175,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 22s, due 1980-75 @ 101.75 ......... 178,070 
75,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 24s, due 1959-62 @ 100 ............ 75,000 $818,070 
CANADIAN 
100,000 Dominion of Canada 7th Vict. Loan 3s, 2/1/1962-59 @ 95.71 95,710 
30;000; Gity: of Toronto Mebss5s919531@ LOOM noe eee ee al 30,000 
25,000 Province of Nova Scotia 38s 3/15/64 @ 99.60 .......... .. 24,900 
25,000 Province of Ontario 34s 9/1/72 @ 97.72 ........-+.+---+-- 24,430 
30,000 Province of Quebec 2%s 1971 @ 97.73 ............2-.24005- 29,320 SA 
RAILROAD 
25,000 Canadian Pacific Cons. Deb. 4s, Perpetual @ 101.68 ........ 25,420 
23,0008 Northern Pacific: Coll, Dr.43s) 1975 @) 1000 eae eee 23,000 
25,000 Oregon-Washington RR & Nav. Co. “A” 3s, 1960 @ 101.16 .. 25,290 
S0;000s Pennsylvania SA’ 445, 719655 (@s102.835 genet eee eee err 30,850 
30,000 Pennsylvania Sec. Ser. 4s, 1955 @ 100 .................... 30,000 Vises 
Pusiic UTImity 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 22s, 1975 @ 100 .... 25,000 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 2%s, 1980 @ 96.52 .. 24,130 
50,000 Appalachian Electric Power Co. Ist 34s, 1970 @ 104.68 .... 52,340 
25,000 Atlantic City Electric 2%s, 5/1/80 @ 97.48 ................. 24,370 
50,000 Boston Edison Co. 1st “A” 22s, 1970 @ 102.50 ............ 51,250 
50,000 Commonwealth Edison Co. Ist 3s, 1977 @ 104.50 .......... 52,250 
5,000 Con. Gas, El. Light & Power Co. of Balt. 34s, 1967 @ 100 .. 5,000 
50,000 Detroit Edison Co. Gen. & Ref. “H” 3s, 1970 @ 104 ...... 52,000 
35,000 Duke Power Co. Ist & Ref. 2$s, 1979 @ 103.20 ............ 36,120 
50,000 Duquesne Light Co. 1st Mtg. 2%s, 1977 @ 100.30 .......... 50,150 
25,000 Kentucky & W. Virginia Power Co. Ist 3s, 1979 @ 102.28 .. 25,570 
25,000 Louisiana Power & Light Co. Ist 3s, 1974 @ 101.68 ........ 25,420 
25,000 New York Power & Light Corp. Ist Mtg. 22s, 1975 @ 98.24 .. 24,560 
30,000 New York Telephone Co. Ref. 22s, 1982 @ 100.47 .......... 30,140 
25.000 t@hiopPower.Gossssn19oln@il02:/ Ginna eee eee aeeiae 25,690 
25,000 Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. Deb. 2%s, 1986. @ 101.72 ............ 25,430 
25,000 Potomac Electric Power Co. 1st 34s, 1987 @ 102.16 ........ 25,540 
49,000 Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Ist & Ref. 2%s, 1979 
G@m02 ee Sea SARL Be att en ee eet eee 49,980 
15,000 West Penn Traction Co. 1st (Assumed) 5s, 1960 @ 100.60 .. 15,090 
— 620,030 
INDUSTRIAL 
20,000 Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. 34s, 1978 @ 99 ................. 19,800 
29,000 Borden: & Co. Debsi2%s, 1981.@ 100 0.0.5... 2.2 2s. Wks 25,000 
50,000 National Steel Corp. 1st 34s, 1982 @ 100 .................5. 50,000 
25,000: Service’ Pipe Line 3.20 4/1/82 @,100 .- 2.0 eee 25,000 
50,000 Shell Union Oil Corp. 24s, 1971 @ 100 .......eacussceecsees 50,000 
50,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey 28s, 1971 @ 98.30 ............ 49,150 
218,950 
Lotal (BOwAS. 8 Se Ge og chet eh oe ER ee ee ee 1$1,995,970 


1 Including bonds allocated to Centennial Development Fund. 
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Schedule 6 


Description of Securities—continued 
April 24, 1953 


Shares PREFERRED STOCKS Book Value 
RAILROAD 
4,000 Virginia RRL6%- cur @)S1.2io ae come ee ee $31,270 
————— $31,270 
Pusiic UTiLiry 
100 Commonwealth Edison 1.40 cum conv. @ 31.50 ............ 3,150 
500 Connecticut Light & Power Co. $2 cum @ 53.50 ............ 26,750 
500 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. $5 cum @ 99.82 .. 49,910 
400 Consumers Power Co. $4.50 cum @ 99.80 ................. 39,920 
400 Dayton Power & Light Co. 32% cum Ser. “A” @ 100.60 .... 40,240 
300 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 44% cum @ 103.27........ 30,980 
300 Niagara Mohawk Power Co. $3.60 cum @ 99 .............. 29,700 
300 Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) $3.60 cum @ 85.33 .... 25,600 
200 Rochester Gas & Elec. Corp. 4% cum Ser. “F” @ 105 ...... 21,000 
200 Southern Indiana G. & E. 4.8% cum @ 97.40 .............. 19,480 
100 Southwestern G. & E. 5%. cum @ 103.60 ......%.........:. 10,360 
0/4090) 
INDUSTRIAL 
300 Aluminum Co. of America 3.75% cum @ 98.37 ............ 29,510 
200 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet $3.50 cum @ 95.45 ................ 19,090 
100 Federated Department Stores Inc. 44% cum conv. @ 104... 10,400 
B00 ;Generaly Motors Corps $5) cur (@_/O:)0 mer eaconrenee erie 22,830 
200 seep Eteinz. Coy s05 %oncam) (@e 025 /5teeen nr eeyesce a nie 20,550 
100° Marshall’ Hield& Co: 42% cum @ 987 ara a 9,800 
300 Union Oil of California Ser. “A” $3.75 cum @ 100 ........ 30,000 
400 United ‘States Steel Corp: $7 cum! @ 133.835.48. 2. 5....--25- 53,530 
———— 195,710 
LOLOLSE PCT CFL ORS LOCK Se ee ON as Tete a $524,070 
Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
RATLROAD 
600 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe @ 68.80 .................... $41,280 
400 Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio (GTD) @ 94.13 ............. 37,650 
A00 Greats Notthern Ptdi non cunii@ 37:80" es ee oe 35,120 
DOOmMeomisville .aaeNashiyil lend /25() enamine tare See rin he 11,500 
GOR Unione Pacitics 43:4 see ee ee ene gin arth teens 26,060 
—— $151,610 
Pusiic UTILITY 
2 3b/ American Gas & Electric Co, @ 15,96 vis os. ge os pene ca 4, 37,770 
550 eAtlautic City, Mlectric Company, @ 11.6007 snr aac 6,380 
50m Americans el.vwcalel. Con el 50:5) gama erent ast 87,620 
1200 Cimemagty Gas & Electric Co, @i25.17 i sie as nn cents 31,720 
800 Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. @ 45.06 ............... 36,050 
600 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co. @ 24.80 .............. 14,880 
1.000 Commonwealth Edison:-Co: (@ 29.03 20.00... Ba ee ee os 29,030 
£000 Con. dison of New York @ 26.52. ooo fs feces 26,520 
1,500 Cons. Gas, Elec. Light & Power Co. of Balt. @ 25.93 ...... 38,890 
1500 Philadelphia Electric Co) @ 20,0500. 0.05 doth eee en eons 30,080 
55 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. @ 35.64 ........00ceceeceeeeeees 1,960 FS ocd 


Schedule 6 


Description of Securities—continued 
April 24, 1953 


Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
INDUSTRIAL 
800 Allied Chemical & Dye ie. CRT Oa Pregran moraines torte eer cis $44,940 
LQ0ORA merscane@anuCon@ec act ey eer recoil ecleaerieers 27,120 
1,000 American Cyanamid Co. @ 16.68 ......... Mi doops eee 16,680 
"100 American Viscose Orpst 00 te. eh Soe ec ta alaee er nins 6,600 
1500 7A tlanticaRehning Con @ i943 Ba. aes Sela oles eres aielaeiniee at 14,150 
"700 Beech-Nut PaclaneiGos@2sl.07 1. esi Cone Meneene one 21,750 
O00kBordena@ompatiy @)" 40:66 ure Accs Jus er eer eee) 36,590 
3,290: Dow. Chemical Company (@: 10:56 5 sete =... 2 lobe aslo 34,730 
2,000 E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. @ 40.77 ..........5-2..-- 81,540 
3,388: Eastman. Kodak Company @ 13:17). .:...2.-20..02.-0526 44,610 
"300 General American Transportation Corp. @ 61.70 ............ 18,510 
875 General Electric Company @ 44.53 ...2..........--0c seen 38,960 
600 General Motors Corp. @ 31.16 .................005- Woe 18,700 
1872 7GulteOile Corps @ 23.3121 ie eee EE Oona 43,630 
2000 Humble Oil & Refining ere Qi20 14 eee 41,470 
600! Ingersoll Rand Company @ 49:97 3... .2..22------ se esee ae 29,980 
P200eInland. Steel Company. @)29-96tnees--). seeeneee ee 35,950 
1,000 International Nickel Co. of Canada Sy @ AB4 eae. 34,340 
300 International Paper) Company, @*48./6. 2. se. «2c eee 24,380 
1000 Johns-Manville ‘Corp. @s7.89. Jo 25. o.. 2 doce cose eee. 37,890 
300°" New Jersey Zinc Company @ 64.17. .....05.... 22-2 e eee te 19,250 
I200kS ears Roebuckyécs Company, @aclil7 cee son tee eee eine 25,400 
1,630 Standard Oil of New dete @ 23 AS ote Pa ee 37,740 
1 000 Sterlings Dro Ines @i34 37sec a oe 34,370 
1 525 Union Carbide & Carbon Core, @: 224A oe aE Bee eee 34,830 
"500 United States Gypsum! CON@:86:5622. 5 oe cee ee eee 43,280 
1,200 Westinghouse Electric Corp. @ 0. VERE Storer ns? 36,570 
1,000 i W.vVoolworth Company.) 42-3809. eee eee 42,380 
—— $926,340 
BANK 
500 ‘Guaranty Trust. Company @ 68.20.0222. ..6.-ace4 so osha e 31,600 
1,000 Irving Trust Company (New York) (@ 26.10 years cee cies 26,100 
960° Lincoln, Rochester’ Trast: Co. @ +47.30 4 2 oc5 csv atc seen 45,410 
520 National City Bank of New York 2 63:48 oe PRE ee 33,010 
300° New. York Trust Company @-108.07 2). o.52..25 oocn sso ees 32,420 
168,540 
INSURANCE 
625 Great American Insurance Company @ 21.31 .............. 13,320 
400 Hartford Fire Insurance Company @ 70.28 ................ 28,110 
720 Insurance Company of North Hea 23:97 Or eee ee 17,260 
100 Travelers Insurance Company @ 243 ..................... 24,300 
200 United States Guarantee Company 6 OFT Ace ee 13,420 
96,41¢ 
Lotal* Common Stocks tense cst he ee ee ee 1,683,806 
Combined. Total © 0 aeede co hae ee, a ee eee $4,203,84€ 
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1954 
January 4 
5 
19-22 
22 
26 


March 19-21 


April 


16 


19-27 


May 


June 1-Aug 
September 


November 


December 


1955 
January 


28 


Calendar 
January 1954 to May 1955 


Christmas Recess ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Classes resume at 8:3) A.M. 

Autumn Semester Examinations 

Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Winter Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 

Conference on The Ministry 

Good Friday 

Spring Recess, Convocation and Alumni Week 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students— 
Written Section 

Comprehensive Examinations—Oral Section 

Winter Semester Examinations 


Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 
Baccalaureate. Service at 4:00 P.M. 


Annual Meeting of the corporation of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 


Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 

Summer Conferences, Clinical Training, and Field Work 

Autumn Semester Opening. Matriculation and Reception of 
New Students. 

Public Opening at 7:30 P.M. Speaker, Professor Bernhard W. 
Anderson 

Autumn Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins at 5.20 P.M. 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Christmas Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 


Christmas Recess ends at 5:20 P.M. 
Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Autumn Semester Examinations 
Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 
Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 
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March 18-20 Conference on The Ministry 
April 11-18 Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 
19 Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
May 5 Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students— 
Written Section 
9 Comprehensive Examinations—Oral Section 
12-13 Winter Semester Examinations 
Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 
15 Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 
16 Annual Meeting of the corporation of the Colgate Rochester 


Divinity School. Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 


Introductory 


4] Ras Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation organized 
under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. The 
articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation composed 
of annual members and also members appointed by Baptist churches. 
Its president is The Reverend Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., of Roch- 
ester, New York. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, New 
York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist Union 
for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, on May 
11, 1850. 

The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Society. The Chairman of the Board 
is Mr. J. Sawyer Fitch, of Rochester. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee is Mr. Arthur L. Stewart, of Rochester. 

During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 
friends. 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Wilbour Eddy Saunders, President 


Board of Trustees 


ORRIN Re )UD Dee arc Mes Se taeeey: ALES Fees sete Honorary Chairman 
JASAW VERSMLT CHe eatin ites concrete ae rater pester tes Chairman 
ARTHURSIL SS REWARD gepcsirtrc caee en eee Ss cept et sar Vice-Chairman 
WINTHORE'S; HUDSON eee eee ei siete ene Secretary 
FREDERICK ?A>PLOTRGO Wreirr 8 ey ace aerated Treasurer 


Trustees Emeritus 
KENDALL-B::CAS TLE JSR.) ee ree ee eae ROCHESTER 
ORRINGR= J UD D 2 ee ee eee ee New York 


Members until May 1954 
EDWINsT SDAHLBERGS casera ter ae tee ae St. Louts, Mo. 


GHARDES#@E2 DE PU Wemrrn: ear eee sae on etn eee ROCHESTER 

ae DO NAT DERE W'S DER matt a ator acre eel ere eee ROCHESTER 
LELOMA'SHH: GOSNELL 45 soe terre cen te eee ROCHESTER 
HOWARD ahs bE ENDER SO Nise. ites cela non aie eee ROCHESTER 

PAARE TUT RR ire as ©) En Gri EN aa Sasi ee Troy 

DONALD sBaMaAcO UREN tacit oe eee ROCHESTER 

eb OMA SET pe MilN Gis) Nareerrten eee eer ROCHESTER 
DORESIRASHA RPE eee file Gee eaten eee ae CLEVELAND, OHIO 
JOTINGR: “SEAT ERS 0 ear 6 een aie Reet. ee ROCHESTER 

AV VAL TEINUEC VCS Key BEA PE ES pee ie ee ee n e Hissoro, N. H. 
VViep ELAR RAVER BD) Aiea cree Mae Sac nee ee RocHeEsTeEr, N. Y. 


Members until May 1955 


WILDTAM Ko BEANS (co s.40k a ora deen Bes ee Norristown, Pa. 
PVBRETT: NU GASIS . ch4. 0. a. dikes, eee HAMILTON 
KENDALIT Be CASTLE, Jri x as..t,fos0 eee ROCHESTER 
JOHN Kos COLGATE ©. acct h oe eee NEw York 


GEORGE R. COOLEY 
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VWoATICR He DU PKA: Rogers ee) bio eee ee be. PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
JEEOUA Wie RHEE Bia ete ten eae et cts me eens aes oe ROCHESTER 
SOV EP Ue ASHEN. ot sian keene. aoe nek ROCHESTER 
HERBERT PD LANSDALE Jao ia ent ue oe cee New York 
PISSED CURE Ee OVAL: os saree ON ares te ante ep ROCHESTER 
PRP EW Sue EEC E Neri eee Os ys See HAMILTON 
WV RIERA MESS VATU GEN Seiya wien em. ons mh ec spine et me oy TENNESSEE 


Members until May 1956 


Ov 2G eT Ml BW Sr te Bet ear eee Ol oa | hoe any anne New York 
GLENNGE SAS OUT Eire on vile geet ee tea SYRACUSE 
CHAR TE SEWEICARS ON eee otc ter oe crete os ROCHESTER 
CHARLES Ws HALT 5:9. > urge hen ore ta nee Utica 
JOHN, EDWARD-HOFEMEISTER 3... eee oo soee ROCHESTER 
PE oles Dy KON LS EGR teers ae ey ee ee Ee ROCHESTER 
Gapped ISAT. ei meea et ates ae Sots ESE ae ROCHESTER 
UeE ee Pa lee MC ae 1) Vinten <a nw ce eee ot aoa ROCHESTER 
MEIC Oona SAU DIB AROS) x22) me ot uceieaicrme sb ia) at ROCHESTER 
BENFAM UNDE S SHO Viiv wees, 0 sos 2 een ones ee oe tle SYRACUSE 
GERALDEWAUCALN Sipe. Sane cee: Ge oe nel toe ore ROCHESTER 


Executive Committee 


ARTHUR L. STEWART, Chairman 

J. SAWYER FITCH, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer 

G. FRED LAUBE 

ALBERT D. KAISER 

GERALD WATKINS 

HOWARD J. HENDERSON 

CHARLES W. CARSON 

J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER 

THOMAS H. REMINGTON 

KYLE E. HASELDEN 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
PRESIDENT 


(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN AND ALBERT W. BEAVEN PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, B.A., M.A., Ed.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


(1068 South Goodman Street) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus. 
CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(500 Park Avenue) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, M.A., B.D., A.M.LS. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 
CURATOR SAMUEL COLGATE BAPTIST HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 


(93 Beverly Street) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP STILL HUDSON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(159 Rockingham Street) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(150 Perrin Drive) 


HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
(1100 South Goodman Street) 
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ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELL PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


(1065 Meigs Street) 


BERNHARD WORD ANDERSON, B.A., M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(110 Highland Parkway) 


JOHN LAURENCE CASTEEL, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 
CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING, ELECT. 


(191 Highland Parkway) 


LLOYD JAMES AVERILL, Jr. B.A., B.D., M.A. 
INSTRUCTOR AND ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD WORK 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


WILLIAM HUGHES HAMILTON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(125 Highland Parkway) 


Not in Active Service 


JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., B.D., D.D.* 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(417 East Orange Street, Lakeland, Fla.) 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(3518 University Avenue, Los Angeles, California) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 
* Died October 17, 1953 
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Annual Appointments 


HAROLD ELLIOTT NICELY, M.A., Th.B., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN HOMILETICS 


GERALD WATKINS, Th.B., B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE LAKE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
SPECIAL LECTURER IN CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 


Lecturer on the Francis Wayland Ayer Foundation for 1954 


SEWARD HILTNER, Ph.D., D.D. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY, 
FEDERATED FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Lecturer on the Rauschenbusch Foundation for 1954 


MINER SEARLE BATES, Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR OF MISSIONS OF THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Convocation Chaplain 


CLARENCE W. CRANFORD, B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Alumni Orator 


BRYAN F. ARCHIBALD, B.D., D.D. 
MINISTER OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Administration and Staff 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


MILTON CARL FROYD 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


OREN HULING BAKER 


DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
TREASURER 


ROGER K. POWELL 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


Roy B. Deer, Ph.B., B.D., D.D., Associate Director of Field Service 
Marcaret L, Frericus, B.D., Administrative Assistant, Dept. of Field Work 
FREDERICK L. Essex, Director of Public Relations 
Marjorie A. Ewe tt, Secretary to the President 
Mrs. BEATRICE A. BurcH, Secretary to the Dean 
Mrs. ELEANOR GLEASON, Secretary to the Director of Research 
Mrs. Ipa P. Miter, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Mrs. Eucene A. Parsons, Alumni Records and Secretary to Dr. Deer 
Mrs. He_mut Riemer, Secretary to Director of Public Relations 
Dorotuy M. Wiper, Administrative Secretary, Department of Field Work 
Mrs. LAWRENCE F. BisHop, Secretary to the Faculty 
Mrs. WaLLAcE E. Weps, Office Secretary 


Library Staff 
THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 


Eruet F. Sayre, Cataloguer 
ELEANOR M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 


Assistants 
Erta M. Coox Mrs. Jean A. Hotcoms Marcia J. WoopwortH 
Student Assistants 
FRANKLIN W. Murpock Harry S. WRIGHT WittrAm B. HutTcHINSON 


Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
THEODORE Louis Trost, Curator 
Etta M. Coox, Assistant 
Mrs. JEAN A. Hotcoms, Part Time Assistant 


Grounds and Buildings 


LAWRENCE N. Parkes, Superintendent 
11 


Colgate Rochester Alumni Association 
Officersa ose 


President William F. Davison, ’26, Newark, New Jersey 


Ist Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President 


Secretary-Treasurer 


OVUOP Re Oe ee 


Necrologist 


Faculty Advisor ......... 


Alumni Fund Chairman .. 


setts 


Alumni Council 


Walter O. Macoskey, ’31, Beloit, Wisconsin 
Lucius M. Tobin, ’38, Atlanta, Georgia 

Jeffrey D. Livingstone, ’26, Rochester, New York 
Bryan F. Archibald, ’38, Springfield, Massachu- 


Oren H. Baker, ’22, Rochester, New York 
Winthrop S. Hudson, ’37,-Rochester, New York 
Hale F. Thornberry, ’31, Detroit, Michigan 


CRT wire Ee 6 cae He ops Oe Kyle E. Haselden, ’37, Rochester, New York 
Vice-Chairimane eee ree C. Everard Deems, ’18, Rochester, New York 
SCC CLOT: en we mites soliton ner lei eae Nicholas Titus, 41, Syracuse, New York 


Term Exprres 1954 


C. Everard Deems 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward E. Franklin 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Artemus P. Goodwin 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kyle E. Haselden 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Harold O. NcNeil 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Kenneth L. Maxwell 
Hartford, Conn. 


James A. G. Moore 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Hale F. Thornberry 
Detroit, Michigan 


Term Expires 1955 


Earl F. Abel 
Camillus, N. Y. 


Samuel H. Cassel, Jr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Stanley M. Dodgson 
Mitchell, Indiana 


Raymond H. Edwards 
Ossining, N. Y. 


Robert G. Middleton 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


Joseph H. Sutcliffe 
Auburn, N. Y. 


William H. R. Willkens 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. King Wise 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Term Expires 1956 


Lincoln G. Archer 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Andrew C. Davison 
Buffalo, N. VY. 


Clarence B. Gilbert 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Robert Gray 
Elmira, N. Y. 


LaRue A. Loughhead 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Harleigh M. Rosenberger 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Albert W. Sheckells 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nicholas Titus 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, a cor- 
poration located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of ............ dollars, 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, under the director of the Board of Trustees. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, the 
SETAE a ee eee ae , for the purpose of founding a scholarship, the 
interest of this sum to be expended annually in aiding approved students 
in pursuing their studies for the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholar- 
Sher tie mameds 1 he 6-5. AS .. Scholarship.” 
~ This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 


a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School at Rochester, and to enable it to carry out 
its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the School annually, on or 
about thes. |... Caytemmase 5: 2.2: , in each year, the sum. of {5.5 ..). 
dollars; it, however, being understood, as the express condition of this 
pledge, that I may at any time terminate my obligations by giving notice 
of my wish, in writing, to the Secretary of the School. Name........ 
CTC hs ee os oa ate Pee PPCM CULESS <a aie theta a uies ae areas 


Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


| Peoria thie is a city of more than 330,000 population, closely sur- 
rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence high- 
ly desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester consists of the College of Arts and Science (the College 
for Men and the Division of Graduate Studies being on the campus 
bordered by the Genesee River, and the College for Women and the 
University School of Liberal and Applied Studies occupying the old 
campus on University Avenue), the School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
the School of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of 
these makes its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. 
Through the Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester 
enjoys the privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number 
of artists prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic 
orchestras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus * 


The campus of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 


opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s busi- 
ness district. The campus is also midway between the Men’s College 
and the Women’s College of the University of Rochester. The land- 
scape architect was Alling S. De Forest of Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 

In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assembly 


* Two special numbers of THE Butietin (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 
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Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the best 


equipped in the country. 

The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 
hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the 
center of the School’s social and public life. 

Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the School, has club rooms for faculty and students, the 
dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling alley, basketball 
and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add ‘greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, il- 
luminated at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from 


*In the Rochester Historical Society Publications, vol. xvi, pp. 133-157, a com- 
plete history of the Library may be found. 
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other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 
of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 
collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manu- 
script copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use the Library. 
The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty-eight 
readers at one time. 


The Library contains 90,738 separate bound volumes, in addition to 
large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. Biblical 
and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps and 
visual aids. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear compari- 
son with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 


Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases. biographical sets and other standard ref- 
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erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 


It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are available 
for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 


The Baptist Historical Collection which was begun in 1887 is the gift 
of the late Samuel Colgate. The benefactions of his sons, the late 
Richard Morse Colgate and the late Russell Colgate, made possible 
further expansion of the Collection. This invaluable collection of over 
20,000 catalogued volumes includes books, periodicals, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, maps, and memorabilia. It is the largest collection of Baptist 
material in America. A Baptist Bibliography consisting of 70,000 cards 
is in process of publication. 


The Collection includes annual reports, catalogues, historical addresses 
and sermons, and histories of churches. Noteworthy among its holdings 
is the Henry Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from 
Champlin Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by the 
late Richard M. Colgate. 


The Collection was moved from Colgate University to the Library 
of the Divinity School during the summer of 1948 through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Russell Colgate and members of her family. It offers 
excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist life, and is accessible 
to all who wish to undertake research in this and related fields. The 
function of the Collection is to collect, conserve, and make available to 
research students source material in the field of Baptist history. A 
descriptive brochure on the Collection will be furnished by the Curator 
upon request. 
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Dormitory Accommodations * 
SincLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 

All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, 
and a side table. Students are expected to furnish their own bedding— 
two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 

No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of eighty-five 
dollars ($85.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover deprecia- 
tion, heat, light, and partial care of the room. 

In cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s dormitory 
receive free medical care not exceeding one call by a physician per 
semester. 

All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WOMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) for the academic year without gymnasium 
or medical services. Students are expected to furnish their own bed- 
ding—two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


MarRiED STUDENTS’ APARTMENTS 


A Married Students’ Dormitory was erected in 1936 which provides 
housekeeping apartments for couples without children. Each apart- 
ment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, a kitchen- 
ette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apartments have 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. If no loss or damage occurs 
the deposit will be returned. 


Married Students’ Apartments 


Missionaries’ Apartments 


‘* 
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a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments, and the 
apartments in Eaton Hall, is $8.00 weekly; for the larger apartments 
the charge is $9.00. In the basement is a large common room with fire- 
place, furnished for social and recreational purposes, and individual 
storage cubicles. 

The Divinity School reserves the right to increase the weekly rentals 
if necessary. 

Further information concerning these apartments may be secured 
from the Dean. 


MISSIONARIES’ APARTMENTS 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
the Married Students’ Dormitory in 1936 for the use of missionaries 
on furlough, especially such as desire to pursue further studies at the 
Divinity School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman School 
of Music. Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Rev- 
erend A. Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the 
father and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are 
in memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and 
were made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. 
Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. 
Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, and the other a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 5 

Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $9.00 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $10.00. A folder containing de- 
tailed floor plans will be sent upon request addressed to the Dean. 

The Divinity School reserves the right to increase the weekly rentals 
if necessary. 


APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 


Apartments in the Married Students’ Dormitory are of two types: 
Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
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consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with two rugs, bed, two side 
chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table 
lamp, floor lamp, wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has cur- 
tains, tea kettle, dish pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool. A shower curtain is 
furnished in the bathroom. 

In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and cake box. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Monday, May 25, 1953. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by the Reverend Professor Joseph 
Haroutunian, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. His subject was 
“What Is the Minister For?” The address to the Graduating Class 
was given by Professor James Rodney Branton of the Divinity School 
Faculty. The Baccalaureate Service was conducted by President Wil- 
bour Eddy Saunders, D.D., L.L.D., in connection with a service of 
Holy Communion for the graduates, their families, and friends. The 
subject of his address was “Separation from God.” The Degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon thirty-nine members of the 
Class of 1953. 


The Public Opening 


The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Tuesday even- 
ing, September 15, 1953. The principal address was delivered by Dr. 
Milton Carl Froyd, whose subject was “On Studying for the Ministry.” 
Mr. J. Sawyer Fitch extended the welcome to the new students on be- 
half of the Trustees. The Reverend Hugh Chamberlain Burr, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Federation of Churches, spoke for the churches of 
Rochester. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings of each week, from 
10:35 to 11:00 o’clock. Members of the Faculty and Senior Class share 
responsibility for these services. On Fridays, an informal meeting for 
fellowship of Faculty and students is held. 


Endowed Lectures 
THE TreEvor-JoNES LECTURES 
By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a sum 
of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for the 


purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John B. 
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Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures sup- 
plementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their 
several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


Tue FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, the 
late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation, the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message. Four lectures are to be given each year 
at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently published in ex- 
panded form. 

The series for 1953 was on the general theme “The Myth of Secular- 


ism.” The lecturer was Dr. Edwin Ewart Aubrey, professor and chair- 
man of the Department of Religious Thought for the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Tue RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the 
provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the 
field of applied Christianity. Four lectures are delivered annually at 
the Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are 
later set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1953 were a symposium on “The 
Christian Faith and Social Action.” The lecturers were Dr. Alexander 
Mollegen, Professor of Social Ethics at the Protestant Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia; Dr. Ordway Tead, Chairman 
of the Board of Higher Education of New York City and lecturer in 
personnel administration at Columbia University ; Dr. Dorothy Fosdick, 
a member of the Policy Planning Staff of the United States Department 
of State, and Dr. Liston Pope, Dean of the Yale University Divinity 
School. 


Spring Convocation, 1954 


Beginning on Monday, April the nineteenth, and continuing through 
Thursday, April the twenty-second, the Annual Spring Convocation 


Perspective from Chapel Terrace—Trevor and Eaton Halls 


— 
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will be held. On the Ayer Memorial Foundation, a series of four ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Professor Seward Hiltner, Ph.D., DD., 
of the University of Chicago Divinity School. 

The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 
series of four addresses by Professor M. Searle Bates, Ph.D., of Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Preceding each day’s lectures, a devotional address will be given 
at the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel Colgate Memorial 
Chapel. The Chaplain for 1954 will be Dr. Clarence W. Cranford of 
the Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, D.C. At the Alumni Dinner 
on Thursday evening, the Reverend Bryan F. Archibald, D.D., minis- 
ter of the First Baptist Church of Springfield, Massachusetts, will 
deliver the Alumni Oration. 

It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return for 
this week, and that there number will be augmented by ministers and 
others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the lectures, 
‘conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of the regular 
educational program of the School, and also as a contribution to the 
wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every alumnus 
who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages and all 
others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 
From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 

HE students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 
A Este are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and of representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body-are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 
An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 


ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. 


The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember, 1930. The latest supplement was published in October 1952. 

26 
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The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses C.L. 66abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the American Baptist Convention programs, and has sung 
for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. Select- 
-ed members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. A First Year Chorus is also maintained, this 
group uniting with the Divinity School Chorus in such special programs 
as the Christmas and Easter Musical Services. 


Student Service in the Churches 

All students in the Divinity School are required to engage in some 
form of service with churches as a part of their educational preparation 
for the ministry. A considerable number teach in the church schools, 
assist in young people’s work, or conduct boys’ clubs, either on a 
voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve as pastors. The religious 
work which these students perform is always well received, and has 
proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches and in the practical 
training of the students. Correspondence relating to student field work 
should be addressed to Professor Milton Froyd. 


Radio Broadcasting 
Through the co-operation of the Rochester Federation of Churches 
and one of the local broadcasting stations, students occasionally have 
the opportunity of practical experience in radio broadcasting. These 
services are later discussed with the student by a member of the Faculty. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


sles Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 
and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The following documents are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. 


(a) A statement of Christian experience. 


(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 


(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 


(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 


(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
es ether ieee ot ne Middle States and Maryland, the North Central 

ssociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Department 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. : ae 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 

(£) A small unmounted photograph. 

(g) In the case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desira- 
ble that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary 
credentials. 

The Colgate Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 

The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 

English Composition and Literature, 12-16 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-12 semester hours. 

Psychology, 3-6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological Sci- 
ence. 

The Social Sciences, courses in two of the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Government, Social Psychology, Education. 

The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its course with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe ad- 
ditional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. . 
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Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class provided his transcript shows that he has completed equiv- 
alents of the prescribed courses. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 


Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Mr. Roger K. Powell, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Colgate Rochester Divinity School receives no funds through 
denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist mimsterial students in 
college is limited to students enrolled in the two colleges mentioned below. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN CoLGATE University. The Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School offers a certain number of grants, available at Colgate 
University, to young men preparing to enter the regular course in the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. In order to be eligible for a 
grant, a student must maintain a ratio between the number of semester 
hours and quality points of 1:1.1. This provision does not apply to 
members of the Freshman Class. Qualifying students may receive a 
grant which provides the sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first 
year, eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, 
and one hundred fifty dollars ($150) in each of the two final years, 
all to be paid by the Treasurer of the School into the treasury of 
the University to apply on tuition. Applicants for these grants are 
advised to correspond with the president of Colgate University, or 
with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School has at its disposal the income from certain 
funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, available pri- 
marily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter the regular 
course at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. A regularly matricu- 
lated student in the University, approved by the School, may receive 
a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall exceed two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) in any one year. These 
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grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the Uni- 
versity, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under the rules 
of the University, which at present require that the student rank in 
the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders upon 
the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may be 
applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions 
of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, or with 
the Dean of the Divinity School. 

These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
School in case of necessity. 


Preparation of Chaplains 
Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School 
is approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 

This Divinity School requires at least ninety-one (91) semester hours 
of resident graduate study for graduation, sixty-one (61) of these hours 
being prescribed, and thirty (30) hours being elective. The prescribed 
courses are those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content 
and method. Theological courses previously offered as a part of the 
requirements for a degree already received will not be credited toward 
a degree from this School. Except as indicated below, each year con- 
sists of thirty (30) semester hours. No student will be recommended 
for graduation unless all institutional bills have been paid, and his 
record with the Library has been cleared. 

A thorough grounding in Christian Origins, Christian Progress, 
Christian Interpretation and Christian Leadership is considered a matter 
of prime importance to success in the work of the ministry. As the 
School of Law insists upon the candidate’s attainment of a certain mini- 
mum of knowledge with regard to all the main branches of legal science, 
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and much knowledge about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence 
of knowledge about Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not grad- 
uate a student who has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achieve- 
ments in Materia Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its 
degree upon any student who is not reasonably proficient in all the 
principal areas of theological science. 

In calculating the requirements for graduation, the following schedule 
will be used: 

(1) A credit hour is one class hour or one field work hour per week 
for the period of a semester. 

(2) Students who contemplate completing the course in three years 
will carry an academic load of twelve hours per week during the first 
two years. Credit of two hours will be given for field work during the 
first year and two hours during the second year. During the third 
year such students will carry an academic load of fifteen hours per 
week. No credit will be given for field work in the third year. 

(3) Beginning with the academic year 1952-53, all students serving 
as pastors of churches will be required to extend their course to four 
years. Such students will have a class load of twelve hours for the 
first two years. During the third year students on this plan will have 
an academic schedule of twelve hours without credit for field work. 
During the fourth year the schedule will be nine hours of academic 
studies each semester. . 

(4) All of the above schedules are considered by the Divinity 
School to be full time schedules. 

(5) While actual credit hours for field work are not assigned, 
except as indicated above, every student is expected to engage in field 
work throughout his entire course. His performance in this respon- 
sibility is appraised by the Faculty and satisfactory attainment is a 
part of the requirement for graduation. Failure to achieve this result 
may lead to the withholding of the degree, even though all academic 
courses have been passed. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 
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Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 

When the prescribed courses of the First and Second Years have 
been satisfactorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such 
students as have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious 
leadership to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those 
so approved may pursue the courses of the Third Year. Since 1948 
such approval has been based upon a comprehensive examination. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75% ) per cent. 


Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 


The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year or Fourth Year upon all students who have met the 
requirements, including the payment of a graduation fee of ten dollars 
($10.00). 

Graduates of former years who completed their course during the 
period when the Bachelor of Divinity Degree was not conferred at 
the end of the required period of three years may apply to the Faculty 
for consideration as candidates for the degree on the same basis as 
students who are now receiving it. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 

The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 
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Graduate Study 


To encourage work of this character the Divinity School has estab- 
lished a limited number of Fellowships and Graduate Scholarships. 
Conditions governing appointment to these scholarships will be found 
on the following pages. 

In addition to the Graduate Scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from another institution of similar 
rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free of charge, 
as'a graduate student with the same privileges as a regular resident 
student, excepting in the matter of scholarships. The richness and 
range of the curriculum of the School afford ample opportunity for one 
or two years of additional resident study. Most of the groups of the 
curriculum make definite provision for.such work in the form of Semi- 
nars and of private study under the direction of the various professors. 

Courses adapted to graduate work and definite fields for research are 
‘specified in the curriculum under the Roman numerals IT and III. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 

The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 
ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1954-1955 
announces the following plan: : 

The question of beneficiary aid to ministerial students has always 
proved a difficult one. The trustees and faculty of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School believe they are making a contribution towards a satis- 
factory solution. Financial assistance to students in the Divinity School 
is upon the basis of service rendered. It is thought that this method 
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removes the invidious distinction between theological students and stu- 
dents engaged in other fields which has too often obtained. It protects 
the independence and self-respect of the student of theology, both of 
which were threatened by the former method. No able or hard-working 
member of the student body will be hindered by the adoption of this 
plan, and the undesirable features of other systems, against which the 
best students have themselves protested, are thereby eliminated. 


1. THE JoHN J. Jones ScHoLarsHip Funp, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used to 
help defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made 
on the basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary 
during the college course. 


2. THE GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as 


(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75%) 
and whose record in field work performance is satisfactory. 

(b) Co-operative Grants. Whenever Baptist Education Societies 
of other states make grants to aid students enrolled in this Divinity 
School, the School will co-operate by a further grant from its own 
funds, the total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be 
received by an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 

(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the,mission field is willing to pay two 
hundred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly qual- 
ified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
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which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 
not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. 


(1) In co-operation with the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York, the 
Divinity School has the authority to nominate one or more students to 
enjoy these awards. These grants will be awarded annually to students 
who are willing to give at least twelve weeks of summer service to coun- 
try parishes in New York State to which they may be assigned. These 
parishes are to be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall 
be under the supervision of some person competent to observe and 
supervise the student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identi- 
fied either with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, 
or some other.form of progressive rural work. It is further understood 
that the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem. 


Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $100 
from the co-operating organizations. 


(2) In addition there is available through the beneficence of the Erie 
Endowment, Erie, Pennsylvania, the sum of $500 annually, to aid in 
the compensation of students of the Divinity School who serve weak 
churches of the city or countryside during the academic year or their 
summer vacations. 


3. THe Wi-rrep W. Fry Memortiat Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 


is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 
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Graduate Scholarships 


The Divinity School has established a limited number of Graduate 
Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the Knowlton, 
and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of generous con- 
tributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are awarded 
to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their studies 
and demonstrated exceptional fitness for Christian leadership. Appoint- 
ments to these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomi- 
nation of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appropriated 
in each case is based on the dimensions of the scholar’s program of 
graduate study and the freedom required to maintain standards of 
excellence. Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. 
Applications are not received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed 
to the Dean. 


Fellowships 


The Divinity School has established a limited number of Fellowships 
for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these Fellowships 
are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships in memory of 
generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Fellowships 
are awarded to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their 
studies and demonstrated exceptional gifts for research and scholarly 
productivity. Appointments to these honors are made by the Board of 
Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The 
amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimensions of the 
Fellow’s program of graduate study and the freedom required to 
maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these appointments 
rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. Inquiries, how- 
ever, may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. As a 
result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other 
of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays sub- 
mitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, 
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with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ religion 
and teachings.” 

The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Term. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 


FIELD OF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom; (2) Agreements and dis- 
agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions ; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 


ip ie thesis must be typed on 84 x 11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
ength. 


2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 
3. There must be a table of contents. 
4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 


5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 


6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictiona 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. ee ‘i 


7. The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The paper must be submitted under an assumed name; the real name of the 
writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also bears on the outside the 


same assumed name.These envelopes will not be opened until afte j 
have made the awards. " re oli 
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Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Mr. Lloyd J. Averill, Jr., assisted by other members of the Faculty, 
undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this work in 
order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. Corre- 
spondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed to 
Dr. Froyd or Mr. Averill. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. Dr. Roy B. Deer is Director 
of this service. Communications on this subject should be addressed 
to him at the School, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, New 
York. 


Emergency Loan Fund 
The Divinity School has established an Emergency Loan Fund, from 
which, in cases of special need, students may borrow certain limited 
amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with definite 
terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 
This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. Tue Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $335 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School. Such grants will be made on the basis of 
an application showing need and presented by the student at the 
beginning of each academic year. Students who take less than nine 
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credit hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be charged a 
tuition rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) per hour. 


B. Dormitory Fee. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including a post-office box, gymnasium locker, heat, 
lights, and supervisory service, is eighty-five dollars ($85.00) annually. 
Information concerning apartments in the Married Students’ Dormi- 
tory will be furnished upon request by the Dean. There is also 
a room deposit of five dollars ($5.00) returnable after graduation. 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. REGISTRATION Fer. There is a matriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 


E. GRADUATION FEE. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is ten 
dollars ($10.00). 


F. Lisprary Fee. None. 


G. HeattH Fee. For residents in the Single Men’s Dormitory, this 
fee is included in the dormitory fee. For men not residents of the 
dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) annually. 


H. Atuuetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. StrupENT AssociaTIon DuEs. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of three dollars ($3.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 

The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $750, exclusive of tuition. All field 
work assignments are income-producing and the industrious student 
rarely experiences difficulty in meeting his expenses. 
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The Curriculum 


7] Diets primary purpose of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, an 
institution unconditionally accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, is to prepare men and women for the work of 
the Christian ministry. 


With a view to the better integration of the work of the entire course 
and to the presentation in logical form of the content of the curriculum, 
the courses are arranged in four groups entitled: CurisTIAN ORIGINS, 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION, AND CHRISTIAN 
LEADERSHIP. 


The courses which follow are arranged in terms of an academic year 
consisting of two semesters divided into sixteen weeks for the Autumn 
Semester and fifteen weeks for the Winter Semester, a total of thirty- 
one weeks. The standard schedule for students on the three year plan 
is fifteen hours per week with an added hour in the second year. For 
those on the four year plan, the standard schedule is twelve hours per 
week with an added hour in the second year. In both cases a total of 
ninety-one hours is required for graduation. Both the fifteen and 
twelve hour schedules are considered full-time loads. 


First Year 


Autumn Semester 


CO 1—Old Testament, 3 hrs. 
CO 3—New Testament, 3 hrs. 
CL 16—Homniletics, 3 hrs. 

CL 24—Relig. Educ., 2 hrs. 
CL 0—Orientation, 14 hrs. 
CL 20—Voice, 14 hrs. 

CL 21A—Field Work, 1 hr. 


CI 9—Phil. of Relig., 3 hrs. 
CI 10—Theology, 3 hrs. 

CP 5—Church Hist., 3 hrs. 
CI 12—Soc. Ethics, 3 hrs. 
CL 19—Pastoral Care, 3 hrs. 
CL 21C—Field Work, 1 hr. 


Winter Semester 


CO 2—Old Testament, 3 hrs. 
CO 4—New Testament, 3 hrs. 
CI 8—Phil. of Relig., 3 hrs. 
CL 17—Ch. Admin., 3 hrs. 

CI T.O.—Theol. Orient., 2 hrs. 
CL 21B—Field Work, 1 hr. 


Second Year 


CI 11—Theology, 3 hrs. 
CP 6—Church Hist., 3 hrs. 
CI 13—Soc. Ethics, 3 hrs. 
CL 18—Homiletics, 2 hrs. 


CL 25—Relig. Educa., 3 hrs. 


CL 21D—Field Work, 1 hr. 
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Third Year 
Wholly Elective 15 hours each semester 

Students on the four year plan will omit New Testament in the First 
Year and Social Ethics in the Second Year. The former will be taken 
in the second year and the latter in the third year. Chorus may be elected 
in the Winter Semester of the First Year and continued through the 
Third Year with cumulative credit of three hours. All other courses 
carry three credit hours unless otherwise indicated. 


Christian Origins 
(Biblical Group) 

The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make the 
student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin and 
development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 
These are studied not only for their own value but also because Chris- 
tianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New 
Testament are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as 
possible concerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the 
forces which operated in its origin and early development. The history 
of the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


PRESCRIBED 


C. L. O. Orientation. A special course designed to orient the student 
(1) to the life of the school, (2) to the meaning of the call 
to the ministry, (3) and to the theological curriculum at Col- 
gate Rochester. Special attention is given to the place of the 
church in relation to contemporary life. Autumn Semester. 
First year. Given during the first semester with a credit of 
one and one-half hours. Professor Froyd. 


RESEARCH 


Individualized Work. Individualized work in all departments is gov- 
erned by the following standards: 
1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
Third Year students who have maintained an average of B 
or above during their first two years in the field in which the 
work is chosen. 
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2. Individualized work shall be limited to students who have 
demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research basis. 

3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a major 
and the students shall be required to report to the supervising 
professor regularly for a conference period of not less than 
one and one-half hours per week. 

4. Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirement of registration. 


A. THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


1. Introduction to the Old Testament. A study of the faith of Israel 
as it found expression in the period between the Exodus 
and the fall of the nation in 586 B.C. Critical study of the 
oral and literary tradition, and consideration. of the biblical 
world-view. Autumn Semester, First Year. Professor An- 
derson. 


2. Introduction to the Old Testament. Continuation of the above 
course, giving particular attention to the implications of the 
fall of the nation for emerging Judaism. The development of 
the Old Testament canon; the relation between the Old and 
New Testaments. Winter Semester, First Year. Professor 
Anderson. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CoURSES 


30. Theology of the Old Testament. A theological study of Israel’s 
faith: its basis in historical events, its diversity and unity, 
its tension with the cultural environment, its relation to 
the New Testament. Consideration of creation, sin, revela- 
tion, election, covenant, Kingdom of God, church. Autumn 
Semester. Professor Anderson. 


31. The Prophetic Interpretation of History. A study of Israel’s 
prophetic literature based on a selection of three or four of 
the following prophets: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
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32. 


D3: 


80. 


81. 


82. 


Habakkuk, Ezekiel, Second Isaiah. The prophetic message 
will be considered in its cultural and historical setting with the 
view of understanding the historical crisis of our time. Special 
attention will be given to the question of the biblical basis for 
social and ethical behavior. Autumn Semester. Professor 
Anderson. 


The Hymn-Book of Judaism. A study of the Psalms in the 
light of the faith of Judaism and with consideration of their 
place in Christian life and worship. Special attention will be 
given to the character of Judaism as represented in such litera- 
ture as Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, the Priestly Code, Prov- 
erbs, Job, and Esther. Autumn Semester. Professor An- 
derson. 


The Wiiness of the Old Testament to Christ. The development 
of Messianism in the Old Testament and inter-testamental 
periods. Evaluation of allegory and typology, especially with 
reference to current movements of Old Testament study in 
Europe. Winter Semester. Professor Anderson. 


ITI. SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


Archaeology and the Old Testament. The contributions of ar- 
chaeology to our understanding of the cultural background 
of the Old Testament and the relation of Israel to her neigh- 
bors. Autumn Semester. Professor Anderson. 


Wisdom Literature. A study of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wis- 
dom of Ben Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon. The relation of 
this type of literature to wisdom literature of other countries. 
Winter Semester. Professor Anderson. 


Special Research. Work on special projects in Old Testament 
criticism or theology under the supervision of the professor. 
Open to students only by special permission. 
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IV. LANGUAGE 


83. Elementary Hebrew. Besides providing an acquaintance with 


grammar and syntax, this course will consider the theological 
meaning of important words and the Hebraic mentality which 
is expressed in the language idiom. Open to second year stu- 
dents by special permission. Professor Anderson. 


84. Intermediate Hebrew. Prerequisite, Course 83 or equivalent. 


Professor Anderson. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT 


I. GENERAL. PRESCRIBED COURSES 


3. General Introduction to the New Testament. I. A survey of the 


environment of early Christianity. The introduction to the 
books which form the New Testament. The canonization of 
the New Testament. Its meaning in Christianity today. Au- 
tumn Semester, First Year. Professor Branton. 


4. General Introduction to the New Testament. II. A continuation of 


S78 


38. 


the above course, giving special attention to the growth of 
Christian thought in the Epistles of Paul and later New 
Testament writings. Winter Semester, First Year. Professor 
Branton. | 


II. E_ecriveE Courses 


A Study of the Synoptic Gospels. The critical examination of the 


Gospels and a study of the synoptic problem with attention 
given to the sources of the Gospels, form-criticism, and textual 
criticism. Autumn Semester. Professor Branton. 


Johannine Literature. An interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, 


the Johannine Letters and the Revelation of John on the basis 
of the English text, with emphasis upon the place of these 
documents in modern Christian thought. Winter Semester. 


Professor Branton: 
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39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


88. 


89. 


Pauline Letters. Interpretation of the Letter to the Romans and 
the Corinthian Correspondence on the basis of the English 
text, with attention to the Pauline concept of salvation and the 
Christian life. Autumn Semester. Professor Branton. 


The Pastoral Epistles. An interpretation of the Pastoral letters 
with attention to the growing need for organization and for 
better qualified leadership ; ethical standards. Professor Bran- 
ton. 


The Catholic Epistles. An interpretation of the various letters 
of this group with attention to the contributions of each one 
to church life, to religious thought, or to ethical ideals in the 
growing Christian movement. Professor Branton. 


The Gospel of Matthew. Translation and interpretation of the 
Gospel of Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and 
word studies. Open to students in all classes who have an 
adequate knowledge of Greek. Professor Branton. 


AB. Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms 
and syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
Open as an elective to Second Year students. 


The Life of Jesus. A study of the life of Jesus with special em- 
phasis upon his mission, his religion, his ethical and religious 
teachings ; their significance today. Professor Branton. 


III. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 
Interpretation of the New Testament. A seminar for the inter- 
pretation of selected sections of the New Testament. The 
work will be done on the basis of the Greek and the seminar 


will be limited to students approved by the professor. Profes- 
sor Branton. 


Biblical and Patristic Greek. A seminar in Biblical and Patristic 
Greek. Problems in language, translation and interpretation. 


Prerequisite, at least two years of classical Greek and a course 
in Biblical Greek. Professor Branton. 
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90. The Christology of the New Testament. A Seminar dealing with 
the growth of the Christian conception of Christ in the New 
Testament with detailed study of selected passages. Limited 
to students approved by the Professor. Professor Branton. 


91. Individualized Work. Professor Branton. 


Christian Progress 


(Historical Group) 

A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, 
the forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, 
and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the 
individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the back- 
ward and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer in 
the Kingdom of God. 


J. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


5. History of Christian Life and Thought:—1. The nature of Roman 
Catholicism. The origin of the early Christian community. 
The emergence of a sacramental, authoritarian church, and the 
development of a coercive, ecclesiastically dominated civiliza- 
tion. The medieval church, the Counter Reformation, the 
Restoration and after. Professor Hudson. 


6. History of Christian Life and Thought:—2. The nature of Prot- 
estantism: its central affirmations. The Protestant indictment 
of Rome. The conservative reformations of the Sixteenth 
century: Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Anglicanism. The 
liberal reformation of the seventeenth century, associated with 
the rise of Puritanism, Pietism, Spiritualism, and Rationalism. 
Religious freedom and the evangelical spirit. Professor Hud- 

\ 


son. 
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7. History of Christian Life and Thought:—3. The nineteenth cen- 
tury as “The Great Century” in the history of Christianity. 
The evangelical revivals in America and Great Britain. The 
modern missionary enterprise. Religion on the American fron- 
tier. Impact of an urban and industrial society. The re-dis- 
covery of the world and the ecumenical movements. Professor 
Hudson. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


47. The Ecumenical Movement. A study of its origin, growth and 
present status. The leaders and objectives of the movement. 
The great ecumenical conferences of Stockholm, Lausanne, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras and Amsterdam. Problems of 
Christian faith and action in relation to the Church’s function 
in postwar days. Winter Semester. Professor Hudson. 


48. The History of the Baptists. The origin of the Baptists and their 
relation to English Separatism. The Baptists in Colonial 
America. Baptist confessions of faith. The rise of associa- 
tions and their significance. Baptists and the American Rev- 
olution. Baptists and Modern Missions. The Baptist World 
Alliance. European Baptists since Oncken. Crucial issues in 
the life of contemporary Baptists. Winter Semester. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. ; 


49. Calvin and Calvinism. The content and influence of the thought 
of John Calvin. The relationship of Calvinism to the rise of 
modern nationalism, capitalism, and democracy. Autumn 
Semester. Professor Hudson. 


50. The Social Orientation of American Preaching, 1880-1910. A 
seminar, involving the preparation of studies of the sermons 
of outstanding preachers of the period. Autumn Semester. 
Professor Hudson. 


51. Modern Roman Catholicism. A study of the history, structure, 
dogmas, and program of the post-Tridentine Roman church; 


its social and political philosophy. Autumn Semester. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 
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52. Pastoral Counseling in the Seventeenth Century. A study of the 
content, principles, methods, and significance of pastoral coun- 


seling during the period of the Puritan Revolution. Professor 
Hudson. 


53. The Cults and the Sects in America. Professor Hudson. 


54. Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History. Professor Hudson. 


III. RESEARCH AND SEMINARS 


93. Individualized Work. Research projects in the field of church 
history and missions under the guidance of the professor. By 
arrangement. Professor Hudson. 


Christian Interpretation 
(Systematic Group) 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the 
disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology 
with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social Ethics. 
In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is 
studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non-Christian religions, 
and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world 
is sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the world 
and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a universal 
human allegiance. In Christian Ethics is studied the nature of the 
moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view of God and man and the 
world, and the use of Christian character and conduct as a test of 
truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret the relation of in- 
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dividual character and personality to environing social influences and 
to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand how to direct 
the social forces and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. 


A. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


8. Introduction. to Philosophy of Religion. A course designed to 
advance acquaintance with the principal philosophies of re- 
ligion in the West and their secular alternatives. Each student 
will concentrate his reading on two or three representatives 
of such historical movements as naturalism, naturalistic theism, 
existentialism, Thomism, and positivism. The topics to. be 
stressed for discussion are religious experience, faith and 
reason, and the knowledge of God. Assistant Professor Hol- 
comb, First Year. Winter Semester, 1953-54. 


9. Philosophy of Religion and Christian Apologetics. A course con- 
cerned with the relation of Christian faith to other basic faiths, 
whether secular or religious. In this context, topics which 
uncover fundamental presuppositions are reviewed, e.g., the 
topics of evil, revelation, verification of belief, the ways in 
which faith is justified and justifies, and the basis of authority. 
The reading will continue the method of the first year, allow- 
ing each student to concentrate upon two historically important 
representatives. Assistant Professor Holcomb, Second Year, 
Autumn Semester, 1954-1955. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSES 


56. Modern Religious Realism. A seminar in which one of the most 

vigorous of contemporary movements in religious thought is 
discussed. The contributions of such men as Kierkegaard and 
Buber are contrasted with those of non-Christians like Sartre. 
Literary expressions of the movement as represented by Kafka, 
Sartre, and Camus are a part of the reading. Winter 1954. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 
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98. 


The Philosophical Theology of Paul Tillich. A seminar in which 
Tillich’s principal writings form the basis for discussion. The 
evaluation of Tillich made by leading philosophers and _the- 
ologians. Volume I of The Library of Living Theologians 
will be used as a supplementary source. It is expected that 
intensive study and discussion of one of Christianity’s leading 
spokesmen to our age will prove foundational for a construc- 
tive philosophy of religion. Autumn Semester, 1954-55. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


III. Seminars AND RESEARCH 


Contemporary Philosophical Influences on Christian Thought. A 
seminar in Christian apologetics with intensive discussion of 
the relation of our faith to the current movements of natural- 
ism, existentialism, positivism, and neo-Thomism. Winter 
Semester, 1953-54. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


Ethical Theory and Its Relation to Religion. A seminar for the 
examination of competing ethical standards and their relation 
to every day actions and to religious concerns. The problems 
will be discussed with reference to contemporary issues. 
Winter Semester, 1954. Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


See CI 104 under Christian Theology and Ethics. 


Individualized Work. Guidance in arranging a program of study 
suited to the interests of advanced students. Given on request. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


T.O. Introduction to Some Problems in Theology. An introductory 


survey of some of the problems of Christian theology and 
apologetics, considering some of the basic Christian doctrines 
and their meaning and practical significance. J. H. Oldham’s 
Life is Commitment and J. S. Whale’s Christian Doctrine will 
be the basic books used in the course, which will be conducted 
both by lectures and discussion. Winter Semester, First 
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Year, 1953-54. Two hours. Assistant Professors Holcomb 
and Hamilton. 


10. Introduction to Systematic and Historical Theology—l. A de- 


{i 


103. 


104. 


105. 


tailed study, both historical and systematic, of the basic doc- 
trines of the Church. The two semesters are continuous. 
First semester: the nature of theology, the Christian under- 
standing of truth, the doctrine of God, the doctrine of man, the 
doctrine of the atonement. Autumn Semester, Second Year. 
Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Introduction to Systematic and Historical Theology—lI. The 


doctrine of the Incarnation, the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
doctrines of the church and sacraments, the theological foun- 
dations for Christian ethics, eschatology and eternal life. Win- 
ter Semester, Second Year. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVES AND SEMINARS 


The Christian Doctrine of Love. A critical and historical study 
of a doctrine of basic importance in theology and ethics, using 
Anders Nygren’s Agape and Eros. Autumn Semester, 1953- 
54. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Eschatology and the Meaning of History. This course will 
attempt to interpret the new interest in eschatology in modern 
theology by showing that eschatology answers some of the 
persistent problems of evil, suffering, and the meaning of 
history. The class as a whole will read Augustine’s The City 
of God and some recent works in the field, and individual 
reports will also be given by students. Winter Semester, 
1953-54. Assistant Professors Holcomb and Hamilton. 


Individualized Work in Christian Theology. 


C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


12. A. Sociology of Religion. An analysis of the role and function of 


religion and religious institutions in society. A study of the 
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structure and process of social life and the local community ; 
of distribution types, and character of religious groups and 
movements; of the processes of social organization and dis- 
organization, and social control; of the relation of the devel- 
opment of personality and ideologies to group interaction. All 
of the above are treated with special reference to the work 
of the Church. 


B. The Urban Church. The nature of urban structure, processes, 
institutions and mode of living as related to religious institu- 
tions. Second Year, Autumn Semester. Professor Rasmussen. 


13. A. The Rural Church. The organization and trends of rural so- 
ciety in reference to the work of the church. 


B. Constructive Social Ethics. An analysis of the problems of Chris- 
tian Ethics, with special treatment of the interpersonal and 
social aspects and applications. Considers the relation of 
personal and social ethics; treats the problem of the ethical 
relevancy of Christianity to the social issues concerning con- 
temporary man. Second Year, second half of Winter Semes- 
ter. Professor Rasmussen. 


II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


62. Growth of the American Social Consciousness. A critical survey 
of social conflicts in American life and the growth of the 
Christian conscience in relation to social responsibility and 
welfare. Also gives special treatment to the initiative and 
reaction of Christian leaders and the Church. Professor Ras- 


mussen. 


63. The Relation of Christiamty to Democracy and Political Responsi- 
bility. An analysis of the theory and function of democratic 
processes and the role of Christianity in developing and sup- 
porting the democratic mode of life. Analyzes contemporary 
problems and dangers in American Political Life and considers 
methods of intensifying Christian responsibility. Third Year, 
Autumn Semester. Professor Rasmussen. 
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64. Christian Vocation and Vocational Ethics. An analysis of the 
doctrine of Christian vocation. Will investigate ethical codes 
and occupational temptations and malpractices among the 
various vocations. Will interpret modern vocational problems, 
attitudes and attempts to meet the problem among the con- 
temporary churches. Will discuss methods and _ strategy 
of bringing Christians under ethical responsibility in their 
vocational and economic pursuits. Professor Rasmussen. 


III. RESEARCH AND SEMINAR COURSES 


108. Contemporary Social Problems. A discussion, from the perspec- 
tive of Christian responsibility, of the principal contemporary 
social issues; delinquency and crime, race relations, pressure 
groups, welfare and insecurity, communications and propa- 
ganda, problems of maintaining world order, labor-manage- 
ment relations. Each member will select a term project and 
report to the group. The size of the seminar will be limited. 
Winter Semester. Professor Rasmussen. 


109. Methods in Parish and Community Analysis. A research seminar 
in which each student will conduct a major parish research’ 
project, preferably in his own parish. Scientific methods will 
be presented concerning how to gather, tabulate and interpret 
data, conduct surveys, analyze community life, study trends 
and potentialities, etc. The course is designed to give the min- 
ister reliable methods and techniques to enable him to under- 
stand his parish and community. Provides individualized con- 
sultation in addition to seminar sessions. Winter Semester. 
Professor Rasmussen. 


110. An Advanced Course in the Church and Rural Life. Comprehen- 
sive study of rural communities from the standpoint of the 
function of the rural church. Seminar. Professor Rasmussen. 


111. An Advanced Course on the Church in the City. A comprehen- 
sive treatment of the church in terms of its interrelationships 
with typical urban activities and organizations. Seminar. Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen. 


112.. Individualized Work in Social Ethics. 
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IV. SPECIALIZATION IN RuRAL LEADERSHIP 


To enable interested students to obtain special preparation in rural 
leadership, the Colgate Rochester Divinity School has entered into re- 
lations with the Graduate School of Cornell University whereby prop- 
erly qualified students may substitute fifteen semester hours secured in 
the latter School for an equivalent in electives required for the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity in the former School. Work done while regis- 
tered as a graduate student at Cornell University in accordance with 
this arrangement may be credited toward one of its advanced degrees, 
subject to conditions governing graduate work for that degree. 

Tuition in the Graduate School of the University, as well as all inci- 
dental fees, must be paid in accordance with the University regulations. 

Further information can be secured by consultation with the Dean. 


V. SPECIALIZATION IN INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 


To enable students to obtain special preparation in relating religion 
to the problems of labor-management relations, the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School has made arrangements with Cornell University and the 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations whereby 
qualified students may substitute fifteen semester hours secured in the 
latter school for an equivalent in electives required for the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. Students may register for either the first or 
second semester. Application for this work must be made not later than 
March 1 preceding the student’s final year in the Divinity School. Formal 
approval of each application by the faculty will be required. Not more 
than three students may be accepted for any given academic year, 
and this number is subject to the admission regulations of Cornell 
University and the School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 

Tuition and other fees will be paid in accordance with the regulations 
of the School of Industrial and Labor Relations and Cornell University. 
Divinity students may elect courses offered by the School and will be 
subject to the requirements and standards established for other students 
in that institution. Unless otherwise arranged in individual cases, the 
courses taken by divinity students shall not involve a degree program, 
but shall be transferred in terms of credit hours to the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School as a part of the requirement for the Bachelor of Divinity 


degree. - , 
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Further information regarding this program may be secured from the 
Dean of the Divinity School, or from the Dean of New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Christian Leadership 
(Practical Group) 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into three major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
and church organization. The second deals with the principles, organ- 
ization, and administration of religious education. The third reviews 
the history and methods of the modern movement of Christianity in 
the non-Christian world, together with the social and political factors 
which condition its success. An important phase of the activity of this 
group is the supervision of the field work of the students. The prin- 
ciple of this supervision is the conviction that such work should be 
viewed primarily from the educational point of view rather than from 
the economic. Accordingly reports are made at stated intervals to 
the supervisor of extramural work by students who are ministers of 
churches, and by those who are acting as assistants in churches and 
church schools or who are engaged in practical religious work of any 
kind. Reports are received also from those with whom such students 
may be engaged as assistants. During the academic year members of 
the Faculty visit the various fields where students are employed and 
observe the work in process. Upon the basis of such reports and 
observation, helpful and constructive advice is given through personal 
conferences and at meetings of the Student Pastor’s Association. The 
extramural religious work of students is thus treated as part of the 
training for the pastorate. No student will be graduated by the Divin- 
ity School who has not given evidence of successful achievement in the 
practical field. Field work is prescribed for all students. 


A. THE PASTORATE 
I. PRESCRIBED CouRSES 


16. An Introduction to Homiletics and Liturgics. The main emphasis 
of this course is upon the principles and practice of preach- 
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ing. Preaching before the class with appraisal by instructors 
and students. First Year, Autumn Semester. Professors 
Nixon and Casteel and Dr. Nicely. 


Church Administration and Pastoral Duties. Principles and ob- 
jectives of church administration ; church polities and denomi- 
national relations; organization and management; enlistment 
of the membership; pastoral calling; baptism, weddings, fun- 
erals ; professional ethics ; evangelism and community relations. 
Winter Semester, First Year. Professor Baker. 


The Minister's Use of the Bible. A study of the place of the 
Bible in the minister’s life, and of his use of the Bible for 
devotional, homiletical and teaching purposes. The contribu- 
tion of different types of Biblical literature to the minister’s 
message. The approach to the Bible of outstanding preachers. 
Second Year, Winter Semester. Two hours. Professor Nixon. 


Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 
the nature of counseling and the distinctive work of the pastor ; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; case histories 
exhibiting the art of the minister in guiding persons through 
problem situations; the function of religion in counseling. 
Autumn Semester, Second Year. Professor Baker. 


Voice Training. A course in the theory and practice of the cor- 
rect use of the voice for preaching, reading, and singing. 
Weekly appointments for each student for individualized in- 
struction. Part of class time devoted to Choral instruction. 
Autumn Semester, First Year. Professor Lehman. 


Field Work A, B, C, D. Each semester First and Second Years 
with a total of four hours credit. Professor Froyd and Mr. 


Averill. 


Il. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


66a. Chorus I. Study and preparation of representative music of the 


church, both classic and modern; training in effective worship 
procedure. Cumulative credit amounting to a full course in 
three years with II and III. Open to members of the First 
Year class. Winter Semester. Professor Lehman. 
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66b. Chorus II. Training in the fundamentals of music leadership, 
and in the conduct of worship; advanced study of church 
music; individual voice lessons during one semester. In se- 
quence with CL 66a. Open to members of the Second Year.” 
class. Autumn and Winter Semesters. Professor Lehman. 


66c. Chorus III. Continuation of 66b. Open to members of the Third 
Year class. In sequence with CL 66a and CL 66b with credit | 
in Winter Semester of the Third Year. Individual voice les- 
sons during one semester. Autumn and Winter Semesters. 
Professor Lehman. 


67. Hymnology and Church Music. An introductory course on the 
history of hymns and hymn tunes, including a study of the 
authors and composers and other sources of hymn and hymn- 
tune material. A practical study of the minister’s problems 
with congregational music, choirs, director of music, organist, 
music committees, and music in the church school and with 
youth organizations. Preparation, in dummy form, of an orig- 
inal or individually selected hymn collection. Winter Semester, 
Third Year. Professor Lehman. 


68. Church Polities. A course for non-Baptist students to provide 
instruction in the mode of government and practice of various 
denominations. The religious bodies concerned will appoint 
instructors for this purpose from year to year. One hour of 
credit in the Third Year. 


69B. Religion in Higher Education. A course designed to provide 
opportunity for specialization in a Christian ministry to stu- 
dents in colleges and universities. Winter Semester. Third 
Year. In sequence with 69A. Professors Anderson, Hamil- 
ton, Froyd and Mr. Averill. 


III. Seminars AND RESEARCH 
113. Spiritual Trends in Recent Literature. A study of recent drama, 
fiction and poetry with a view to the discovery of their value 
to the Christian preacher. Selections from the writings of 
T. S. Eliot, Eugene O’Neill, George Bernard Shaw, Sholem 
Asch and other authors will be read by members of the class. 
Third Year, Winter Semester. Professor Nixon. 


114. 
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The Christian Quest of the Good Life. Christianity as a way 
of life. Historic factors which have molded the Christian con- 
ception of the good life. The dynamics of worthy living as 
illustrated by the biographies of great men. The significance 
of biographies for the minister’s study and preaching. Third 
Year, Autumn Semester. Professor Nixon. 


Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism; individual and social 
evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist; methods of evangelism. A workshop. 
Winter Semester, 1955. Professor Baker. 


Psychology and Personal Christian Devotion. An examination 
of the meaning and practice of meditation and prayer from 
the standpoint of the insights contributed by psychology to 
an understanding of the inner life. The emphasis will be on 
the utilization of the resources of religion in relation to the 
problems and controlling attitudes in Christian living. Winter 
Semester, 1953-54. Two hours per week. Professor Baker. 


The Ministry of Public Worship. The theology underlying pub- 
lic worship, and the principles of its effective administration. 
Consideration will be given to the problems that arise in the 
ministry of public worship in the smaller churches; and to 
those encountered in making public worship relevant to the 
needs and temper of contemporary living. Third Year, Au- 
tumn Semester. Professor Casteel. 


Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 
of persons; psychotherapeutic values and health attitudes in 
the New Testament; the functional use of Scripture in per- 
sonal and group counseling; worship and psychosynthesis. 
Winter Semester. Third year. Professor Baker. 


Public Address. The principles governing the composition and 
delivery of public speeches: organization, style, factors of at- 
tention and motivation; and the achievement of an effective 
manner of speaking. Though relevant to the problems of the 
writing and preaching of sermons, attention will be centered 
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upon the kinds of public address which the minister is called 
upon to make on various occasions. Third Year, Winter 
Semester. Professor Casteel. 


121. Religion and Mental Health. An advanced course for students 
specializing in pastoral care and counseling, based on compara- 
tive studies of selected cases drawn from religious biography 
and psychopathology. Prerequisites CL 19, and 118. Winter 
Semester, 1955-1956. Professor Baker. 


122. Problems of the Pastorate. A seminar. (1) Problems in organ- 
ization and finance. (2) Problems in interpersonal relations. 
(3) Organizing the church for evangelism. (4) Problems in 
counseling. Agenda to be outlined by the class. Autumn 
semester. Third Year. Professor Baker. 


B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


I. GENERAL PRESCRIBED COURSES 


24. Orientation in Religious Education. A survey of the religious edu- 
cation movement, with special emphasis upon the emergence of 
the scientific method and its effect upon general and religious 
education ; the shift from a content-centered approach to a life- 
centered curriculum; the change from a uniform lesson system 
to common objectives and co-operative planning. Autumn se- 
mester, First Year. Professor Willkens. 


25. The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of 
moral and religious development; the teaching process and 
the study of principles and methods in relation to the develop- 
ment of religious personalities; the history of the curriculum 
of religious education; current concepts, methods, and ma- 
terials; the development and direction of an integrated pro- 
gram of religious education for the home, the church, the 
school and the community; the use of the Bible in religious 
education; family, stewardship, and missionary education; 
alcohol education; training for churchmanship. Winter Se- 
mester, Second Year. Professor Willkens. 


70. 
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II. GENERAL ELECTIVE CouRSES 


The Religious Education of Children. The psychology of child- 
hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the 
religious development of children; the place of the home in 
the teaching of religion to children; the integrated program 
and the children’s division of the church; cooperation with the 
public school and other character-building institutions. Winter 
Semester. Professor Willkens. 


The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adoles- 
cence; the church’s program of religious education for young 
people; current materials and methods; community, denomi- 
national and interdenominational agencies for youth; the pro- 
gram of religious education for college youth; religious educa- 
tion for young people in the armed forces; preparation for 
marriage and home life; youth and social action. Autumn Se- 
mester. Professor Willkens. 


The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and its implications for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials and 
methods; leadership education ;. parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces ; preaching 
and education; denominational, interchurch and interdenomi- 
national projects for adults. Autumn Semester. Professor 
Willkens. 


III. SEMINAR AND RESEARCH COURSES 
Pioneers in Religious Education. A study of outstanding leaders 
in the field of religious education, their educational philoso- 
phies, chief contributions, and the movements in which they 
exerted a dominant influence. Professor Willkens. 


The Fine Arts in Religious Education. A study of worship, 
music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, art, drama and 
architecture in relation to the program of religious education. 
Professor Willkens. 

Parish Program Building Workshop. A review of the basic prin- 
ciples of religious education and their implications for the 
minister as a director of the program for Sunday church 
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schools, weekday church schools, vacation, summer camps and 
conferences, schools ef missions, inter-church and inter-faith 
social action projects. Winter Semester. Professor Will- 
kens. 


127. Individualized Work. Research projects in the fields of religious 
education. By arrangement. Professor Willkens. 


IV. SPECIALIZATION IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Students regularly matriculated in the Bachelor of Divinity course at 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School and whose vocational objective is in 
the field of Christian education may, on recommendation of the Dean 
and approval of the- Faculty, pursue courses related to this objective on 
the graduate level at the University of Rochester, provided they meet 
the requirements of the University for admission to graduate studies. 
Credits acquired in such courses may be accepted by the Divinity School 
as elective credits and used to fulfill the requirements for the Bachelor of 
Divinity degree. The total of such credits, however, may not exceed 
fifteen hours. 


C. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 
II. GENERAL ELECTIVE COURSES 


75. Minister's Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 
history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets 
and clippings; classifying and cataloguing a private library. 
Principles and practice of book reviewing. Autumn Term, 
1955-1956. Associate Professor Trost. 


76. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 
practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in location and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation; the assembling and classification of 
bibliographies; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires 
and other instruments; the organization of data and inter- 
pretation of results; the various forms of presentation of 
materials ; the critical use of documents and source materials. 
Lecture and laboratory. Autumn Term, 1954-55. Associate 
Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 


To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 

The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than three books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4. Five cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 
side the first three postal zones 1s eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound. 


5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 
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6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 
preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 
able. 

Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 


The Alumm Lending Library 
The Colgate Rochester Divimty School 
1100 South Goodman Street 
Rochester 20, New York 


B. THE-LIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


C. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, open to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted by the Divinity School 
in co-operation with the Rochester State Hospital. The representative 
of the Faculty in this work is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conterred 


May 1953 
RicHARD BELDEN ANDERSON, B.A. - - - San Diego, California 
JosEPpH DANIEL Ban, B.s. Sines Homestead Park, Pennsylvania 
WALTER BREWBAKER BARGER, B.A. - - Buchanan, West Virginia 
GLENN WARNER BarreTT, BS. - - Snedekerville, Pennsylvania 
JosEpH Donatp BILLups, Bs. - - - Kenova, West Virginia 
Dale CLoyp BisHorr, Bs. - - - Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 
Houston Conway Bowyer, B.s. - - Charleston, West Virginia 
PARKER Boyp BRown, B.A. - - - - Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Rex ALLEN BROYLES, B.A. She Se Kalamazoo, Michigan 
DonaLp THOMAS BUDDLE, B.A. - - - Throop, Pennsylvania 
ROBERT LAWRENCE CARRIGAN, B.S. - - - = Lakewood, Ohio 
WILLIAM LEE CORDER, B.A. - = = - Haymarket, Virginia 
James Guy DENNY, BA. = -'- ‘= = Rochester, New York 
SETH JoSEPH DUELL, BS. - - - - - -  Ruleton, Kansas 
GrorGe LIvINGsTON EARNSHAW, JR., B.A. - Glen Ridge, New Jersey 
Byron Moore Escu,zp.a. - - - - -  Flinton, Pennsylvania 
Davin MoELWyN EVANS, B.A. ee Lincoln, Nebraska 
RICHARD ARTHUR FITCH, B.A. - - - £Walliamsville, New York 
LESTER CHARLES GARNER, B.A. - -  - Greenville, South Carolina 
Cuirrorp HAvENER HASKINS, B.A. - - - Kalispell, Montana 
WitttaM HaAyEs, B.A. - - - - - - South Bend, Indiana 
RopNney TABER Hoop, B.A., M.A., PH.D. - - Buffalo, New York 
EpseL Louis KEITH, B.S. - - - - - Bell City, Missouri 
Ratpu KiINSMAN LAMB,B.A. - - -  - Rochester, New York 
STANLEY GOODWIN MATTHEWS, B.A. - - - Montreal, Quebec 
James Harvey MIDDLETON, B.A. - - - Rochester, New York 
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WILLIAM BERKLEY ORMOND, B.A. - - - Norfolk, Virginia 


CHANNING EMERY PHILLIPS, B.A. - -  Pattsburgh, Pennsylvania 
THEODORE KENNETH Pitt, B.A. - - - Westville, Connecticut 
Litoyp WittiAM PuTNAM, B.A. - - -  - Jackson, Michigan 
DonaLp ARTHUR RoBINSON, B.A. - -  - Lockport, New York 
LuTHER WESLEY SMITH, JR., B.A. - - Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Newton Monroe TWEEDY, B.A. - - - Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Joun Francis UPHAM, B.A. - - - -  Canisteo, New York 
DoNALD CARL VOGEL, B.A. - - -  - Rochester, New York 
Joun Harry WILD, JR., B.A. os ee aires Buffalo, New York 
WILLIAM EDWIN WINN, B.A. - -  -  - Martinsville, Virgina 
CALVIN FLoyp ZIMMER, B.A. - - -  - Rochester, New York 
Lioyp Henry Yost, B.S. si Johnsonburg, Pennsylvama 


Bachelor of Divinity Degree Conferred 
on Former Graduates 
1953 


Francis King Allen Poyen, Arkansas 
Brookfield Agricultural College, B.A., 1890 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1912 


Robert Edward Foster Aler Churchland, Virginia 
John Hopkins University, B.A., 1916 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1919 


Fred William Ainslie Hartwick, New York 


Colgate University, B.A., 1903 
The Colgate Theological Seminary, 1906 


Charles Lucas Bromley Oberlin, Ohio 


Bucknell University, B.A., 1908 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1911 


Rolla Earl Brown Denver, Colorado 
Denison University, B.A., 1904 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1907 


C. Clayton Browne Topeka, Kansas 
Denison University, B.S., 1914 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1917 


Paul Stanley Burdick 
Alfred University, B.S., 1912 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1914 


New Enterprise, Pa, 
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Stephen Cunliffe 

Colgate University, B.A., 1909 

The Colgate Theological Seminary, 1912 
Newton Cromwell Fetter 

Bucknell University, B.A., 1909 

The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1912 
Herbert Briggs Francis 

Brown University, B.A., 1911 

The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1913 
William Reinhard Frerichs 


Carthage College, B.A., 1906 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1909 


Clyde Lyman Gibbens 

William Jewell College, B.A., 1911 

The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1914 
Hinson Vernon Howlett 


Brown Temple, B.A., 1906 
The Colgate Theological Seminary, 1909 


William Morgan Hull 


University of Minnesota, B.A., 1909 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1919 


L. Earl Jackson 


Bucknell University, B.A., 1913 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1916 


Otto Frederick Laegeler 


Colgate University, B.A., 1913 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1915 


William Johnson Longley 


Wheaton College, B.A., 1906 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1909 


Carl Murchison 


Wake Forest College, B.A., 1909 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1913 


Benjamin P. Richardson 


William Jewell, B.A., 1905 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1911 


Lester George Simon 
Colgate University, B.A., 1905 
Colgate Theological Seminary, 1908 


Glenn Weaver South 


Friends University, B.A., 1913. 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1917 


Stewart Jerome Veach 


Colgate University, B.A., 1909 
The Colgate Theological Seminary, 1912 


Robert Scott Wallis 


Colgate University, B.A., 1911 
Colgate Theological Seminary, 1914 


Arthur Wellesley Warren (deceased) 


Acadia University, B.A., 1905 
Colgate Theological Seminary, 1908 


Olyphant, Pennsylvania 
Scarsdale, New York 
Caroline, Rhode Island 
McMinnville, Oregon 
Union, Nebraska 


West Warwick, Rhode Island 
Wabasha, Minnesota 
Prospect Park, Pennsylvania 
Hightstown, New Jersey 
Deccan, South India 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 
Seattle, Washington 

New York, New York 
Union, Nebraska 

Oriskany Falls, New York 


Alhambra, California 
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Graduate Scholars 


Robert Lawrence Carrigan, B.S., B.D. 


Baldwin-Wallace, 1950 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1953 


Rodney Taber Hood, B.A., M.A., 


Pi Dy BaD: 
Oberlin College, 1946 
University of Wisconsin, 1947 
University of Wisconsin, 1950 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1953 


Channing Emery Phillips, B.A., B.D. 
Virginia Union University, 1950 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1953 

Lloyd William Putnam, B.A., B.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1953 

Luther Wesley Smith, Jr., B.A., B.D. 


Denison University, 1950 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1953 


Boston University School of Theology 
Lakewood, Ohio 


University of Chicago 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Drew Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


University of Chicago 
Jackson, Michigan 


Yale Unwersity 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Graduate Fellow 


Leon Pacala, B.A.;-B.D. 


Franklin College, 1949 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1952 


Yale University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Undergraduates 
Third Year Class 


Frank Quinn Beebe, B.A. 
Roberts Wesleyan College, 1951 


Robert Harold Bone, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1950 


Glenn J. Brown, Jr., B.A. 
Redlands University, 1951 


Richard Canada Brown, B.A. 
Brown University, 1950 


Herbert James Burdsall, B.A. 
Denison University, 1951 


Harry Wilber Clark, Jr., B.S. 
Indiana University, 1950 


Austin Bowman Creel, B.S. 
Northwestern University, 1950 


William Rockwell Cuthbert, B.A. 
University of Michigan, 1951 


1954 


Macedon Center, N. Y. 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 


Rome, Georgia 
121 Highland Parkway 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
121 Highland Parkway 


Providence, R. I. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Alexandria, Ohio 
North Chili, N. Y. 


Crown Point, Ind. 
121 Highland Parkway 


Alexandria, Va. 
311 Trevor Hall 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Bergen, N. Y. 
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Donald Spencer Deer, B.A. 
Denison University, 1951 


James Malcolm Dick, B.A. 


University of Pennsylvania, 1948 


James Edward Durham, B.S. 
University of West Virginia, 1950 


Paul Fattaruso, B.S. 
Mansfield State Teachers College, 1951 


Douglas Hubert Garwood, B.A. 
Hanover College, 1949 


Clifford Minott Gilson, B.A. 
Knox College, 1949 


Everett Henry Greene, B.A. 
Brown University, 1951 


Edward Charles Hannay, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1950 


Bruce Ernest Hanson, B.A. 
Colorado State College of Education, 1951 


Eugene Leslie Holcomb, B.A. 
Denison University, 1950 


Theodore Alva Keaton, B.S: 
Indiana State Teachers are 1951 


James Alderson McClung, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1951 


Paul Anderson McDaniel, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1951 


Albert Calhoun Pittman, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1951 


Lawrence LeRoy Plumley, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1951 


Helmut Herbert Riemer, B.S. 
University of Rochester, 1951 


Vernon H. Ross, B.A., M.A. 
University of Western Ontario, 1946 
University of Wisconsin, 1950 


Philip Dye Schaal, B.S. 
Purdue University, 1951 


Reinhart Schalin, B.S. 
University of Rochester, 1951 


Herbert W. Sommer 
Goetheschule, Essen, Germany, 1946 


Orrie Huyck Stanton, B.S. 
Syracuse University, "1936 


Westfield, N. J. 
311 Trevor Hall 


Jackson Heights, L. I. 
501 Trevor Hall 


David, Kentucky 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


Newark, N. J. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Lakeland, Florida 
Wyoming, N. Y. 


Galesburg, Illinois 
410 Trevor Hall 


Providence, R. I. 
Penfield, N. Y. 


Oswego, New York 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Greeley, Colorado 
126 Eaton Hall 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Spencerport, N. Y. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
412 Trevor Hall 


Mt. Lookout, W. Va. 
406 Trevor Hall 


TROCweH ALIS Gr 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 
128 Eaton Hall 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Clarkston, Wash. 
226 Eaton Hall 


St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 
125 Eaton Hall 
core} 
East Aurora, New York 
Kendall, N. Y. 


Nakomis, Sask., Canada 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Germany 
121 Highland Parkway 


Solvay, N.Y. 
Williamson, N. Y. 
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Thomas William Tamblyn, B.A. 
Denison University, 1950 


Latta R. Thomas, B.A. 
Benedict College, 1951 


Robert Walter Williams, B.A. 
Union College, 1951 


Gordon L. Wilson, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1951 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Union, S. Carolina 
302 Trevor Hall 


Schenectady, N.Y. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Apulia Station, N. Y. 
Apulia Station, N. Y. 


Second Year Class 


Nelson Fielder Basil, B.A. 
Lehigh University, 1952 


Charles Herbert Bixby, B.A. 
Augustana College, 1952 


Merlin Wayne Bradley, B.A. 
Denison University, 1951 


William Phillip Diggs, A.B., M.A. 


Morehouse College,.1949 
Atlanta University, 1951 


Kenneth Arnold Halstead, B.A. 
St. Lawrence University, 1952 


Richard Adams Harris, Jr., B.S. 
Georgia School of Technology, 1948 


John Gray Hutchinson, B.A. 
University of West Virginia, 1951 


William Blake Hutchinson, B.S. 
Heidelberg College, 1952 


Richard Neumann Johnson, B.A. 
University of Kansas, 1950 


Robert Burns Ketcham, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1952 


von Lee Love, Jr., B.A. 
Mount Union College, 1951 


Thomas Lowell McGlauflin, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1949 


Charles Bennett Mercer, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1952 


Franklin Waugh Murdock, B.A. 
Cornell University, 1952 


Leon Joseph Putnam, A.B., M.A. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


University of Michigan, 1951 


1955 


Annapolis, Maryland 
225 Eaton Hall 


Davenport, Iowa 
402 Trevor Hall 


Berrien Springs, Michigan 
413 Trevor Hall 


Rock Hiill, S. C. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Fulton, New York 
Livonia, N.Y. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
228 Eaton Hall 


Beckley, W.Va. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 
303 Trevor Hall 


Lawrence, Kansas 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
121 Highland Parkway 


Freedom, Pennsylvania 
Spring Lake, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Middlesex, N. Y. 


Danielson, Conn. 
316 Trevor Hall 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
302 Trevor Hall 


Jackson, Michigan 
310 Trevor Hall 
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James Edward Spicer, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1951 


Andrew Martin Yoggy, Jr., B.A. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1952 


James Lewis Young, B.A. 
Miami University, 1952 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Ontario Center, N. Y. 


Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 
311 Trevor Hall 


Middletown, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


First Year Class 


Bradley Moore Allen, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1950 


Paul Frederick Ashbrook, B.S. 
Ohio University, 1953 


James William Bennett, M.E. 


Univ. of Cincinnati, 1953 


William Lyford Bixby, B.A. 


Ottawa University, 1953 


Ronald Talbot Breen, B.A. 
Colgate University 


Frank Cook, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1953 


Robert Frank Cramer, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1953 


Albert Nelson DeMott, B.A. 
Oberlin College 


John DiGangi, B.A. 


Columbia University, 1952 


Harvey A. Everett, Jr., B.S. 
University of Colorado, 1950 


John Edmund Filler, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1951 


Everett B. Fitts, B.A.M.Ed. 
Oberlin College, 1949 
Univ. of Rochester, 1950 


George Kenneth Gates, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1953 


William Charles Harrup, Jr. B.A. 


Columbia University, 1951 
University of Texas, 1952 


Richard Lewis Husted, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1953 


Irving Werner Lindenblad, B.A. 
Wesleyan University, 1950 


1956 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
501 Trevor Hall 


Alexandria, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Avoca, N. Y. 


Davenport, lowa 
402 Trevor Hall 


Utica, N.Y: 
Ontario, N. Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
305 Trevor Hall 


Copenhagen, N.Y. 
407 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 
306 Trevor Hall 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Canon City, Colo 
312 Trevor Hall 


Greenfield, Mass. 
511 Trevor Hall 


Springwater, N. Y. 
Springwater, N.Y. 


Nyack, N.Y. 
122 Eaton Hall 


Riverhead, N. Y. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
307 Trevor Hall 


Princeton, N. J. 
417 Trevor Hall 
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William Lacy Malcomson, B.A. 
Denison University, 1953 


James Norton McCutcheon, B.S. 
Yale University, 1950 


Richard John McKenna, B.A. 
WC GAL 1952 


Richard Lawrence Means, B.A. 


Kalamazoo College, 1952 


Roland Virgil Santee, B.A. 
Rio Grande College, 1953 


Eugene William Schweitzer, B.M. 


University of Wisconsin, 1952 


Kenneth H. Simpson, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus, 1953 


Kenneth Leland Smith, B.A. 
Denison University, 1949 


Joseph Ladd Sullivan, B.A. 
Dartmouth College, 1950 


Wallace Edwards Webb, B.A. 
tetson University, 1949 


William Herbert Webster, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1953 


Sterling Allan Wetherell, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1951 


Ross Edward Whetstone, B.S. 
State Teacher’s College, 


Mansfield, Pa., 1953 
Donovan Eugene White, B.A. 


University of Delaware, 1952 


Harry Starks Wright, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1953 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
315 Trevor Hall 


Hohokus, N. J. 
314 Trevor Hall 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Belpre, Ohio 
414 Trevor Hall 


Verona, Wisconsin 
404 Trevor Hall 


Venetia, Pennsylvama 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Denver, Colorado 
123 Eaton Hall 


Albion, N.Y. 
Albion, N. Y. 
Lakeland, Florida 
222 Eaton Hall 
Piffard, N.Y. 
405 Trevor Hall 
Westmoreland, N. Y. 
Livonia, N. Y. 
Wellsburg, N.Y. 
Wellsburg, N. Y. 


Gloversville, N.Y. 

Waterport, N. Y. 
Bennettsville, S. C. 

408 Trevor Hall 


Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for credit. 


Others are given the rating R.) 
Shirley Elizabeth Cox, B.A. 
Roberts Wesleyan, 1953 
Eize Christoffel Poepjes, B.D. 
Rijks University, 
Groningen, Holland, 1950 


Doris Ely Crawford, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1933 


Hilton, N.Y. 
Hilton, N. Y. 
St. Johannesga, Holland 
403 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Girls’ Dormitory 
Strong Hall 


Summary by Classes 


Graduate Scholars 


Graduate Fellows 
Third Year 


Second Year 
First Year 
Special 


Alderson-Broaddus 
Alfred University 
Augustana College 
Benedict College . 
Brown University 
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Summary by Colleges 


Collese wo... cack 


Bucknell “University, 25<Ass< stor. 0.0 


Colgate University 


Golleserore Wooster mss. ses os 2k 
Columbia’ Winiversity. 2 <. s...<.ce.+. 
Colorado State Teachers College .... 


Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
Denison University 
Franklin College . 
Georgia School of 
Goetheschule ..... 
Hanover College . 
Heidelberg: =. 5 >. 
Indiana University 
Kalamazoo College 
Knox College .... 
Lehigh University 


Technology ...... 


Mansfield State Teachers College .... 


Mercer University 
Miami University 
Morehouse College 


JmaMiount Union Collexse es... .. see, 1 
1 Northwestern University ...:........ 1 
Zee OberlincGollecemies e.tceh ia. ee 2 


iy OhionWnivensityaneen) nace eee 1 


Ze Purdue maUmiversityy ne een ee. 1 
Z Redlands’ Wniversity.——-7.....5 4. ...- a 
2, Rio Grande. Gollese:s.-., ... 04. 0s 1 
1 Roberts Wesleyan College .......... 2 
iy Stetson Wniversityeenee ane ye il 
jessy racuses Universitye se. aie on ae 7 
i UnionGCollesem peyree ee i srcaee sees 1 
1 University. of Colorado. 2... ..4..-4- 1 
7 University of Delaware ............ 1 
OM. 1, CAMO. feo: 5, Geeet Aa 1 
1 Wniversitys, om Cincinnati.) .29. eer 1 
1 WniversityzotWansasieg..... et oo ae 1 
! University ote MichiGanie ta. oa: 2 
; University of Pennsylvania ......... 2 
3 University of Richmond. .2-...- 1 
1 University, ot Rochesterm 25. . 92... . 4 
1 University of West Virginia .:....... Z 
2 University of Wisconsin ............ 2 
fa cslevanal niversityam.. ser seid. suc 1 
Tome VialeulUniversitya testcase scence = 1 
3 Rijks University, Holland ........... 1 
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The Report of the President 


WILzBour Eppy SAUNDERS 


i ESeoeaee copies of a five year summary report made by the president 
to the executive committee of the trustees have been placed in the 
hands of the other members of the board, all alumni, and as many of 
our supporting constituency as possible. That report dealt in retrospect 
of five years upon such subjects as changes in personnel, the expansion 
of services rendered to students in our experimental program for the 
supervision of Field Work and its integration with class room work, 
the addition of a Placement department to give service to the graduating 
class, alumni, and churches and the school’s finances. Today I need not 
dwell on these subjects. In several of these matters your information 
will be brought up-to-date by the reports to be heard later in this meeting 
from your committees on care of property, finances, and instruction. 

The report of this last named committee will be of special interest and 
importance. Our faculty and staff are the decisive element in our 
contribution to the religious life of the world. Physical equipment and 
financial undergirding are essential but only because they are the means 
of making possible our educational program in which potentially capable 
students and consecrated experts in their fields combine in the process 
of producing effective ministers of Jesus Christ. Changes in personnel 
are regrettable but inevitable. An age limit for retirement is generally 
accepted by the academic world as a wise provision. We could wish 
that such outstanding personalities as Justin Wroe Nixon and G. A. 
Lehman could go on with us forever. Their contributions have been 
such that the trustees should recognize their long, faithful, and inspiring 
service by resolutions to be placed on the minutes of the board, and I so 
recommend. Bernhard Anderson and Lloyd Averill, though with us for a 
briefer period, will leave behind them gaps, the filling of which has caused 
the president apprehension. We wish them well as they become respec- 
tively Dean of the Drew Theological Seminary and dean of the chapel and 
associate professor of religion at Kalamazoo College. The instruction 
committee will report to you on their successors. 

The theological climate has changed startingly in the past few years. 
In part this is due to the social and political milieu of these past war 
years, in part to the rise of what is sometimes called continental theology, 
sometimes Neo-Orthodoxy. Today I am giving each trustee a special 
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Theological School number of the Christian Century published April 
28, 1954 in which there are at least three articles which I hope you will 
read carefully. The facts given are not new to any of us who are working 
in the field but summarize some of the prevailing undercurrents of our 
day and their implications for theological education in general and our 
school in particular. 

Among the trends noted is that on the college campus, today, there 
is not the social concern of two decades ago. This effects us in two 
ways. It means that the school whose most distinctive reputation has 
been for its Rauschenbusch tradition does not find today a former 
readiness in this appeal to prospective students. It also means that 
among the candidates for the ministry who come to us for training there 
is not, in many cases, the same eagerness for the pursuit of the implica- 
tions of the Gospel for the organized life of man. 

Other strong tendencies noted are towards an authoritarianism, a 
denominational self-consciousness (despite our talk of ecumenicity), and 
a concern for “the church” as an historical theological entity. Each of 
these catches our traditional approach in a disturbing crosscurrent. 
We have always felt our function to be to present students with the 
substance and tools for working through to a faith which would be 
their own: in other words, teaching them how to think and giving them 
the data to think upon. We are uneasy in a climate where, as Dr. 
Pittinger says in one of the articles I have put in your hands—“‘Theologi- 
cal students today, in contrast to their fellows of twenty years ago, want 
to) be-told’”’: 

The movement to an “intensified denominational consciousness” is 
probably a reflection of the world wide wave of nationalism sweeping 
Asia and Africa but affecting the thinking of all peoples. In any sense 
in which it is a repudiation of the reasonable and practical aspects of 
ecumenicity, it is repugnant to the whole trend in Colgate Rochester’s 
history. While we have maintained a stout loyalty to our Baptist 
history and tradition and have recognized that our service will largely 
be to Baptist churches, we have pressed the claims of cooperative 
Christianity and have not hesitated, in choosing faculty or students, to 
seek the best, wherever they were to be found, provided only that they 
be sympathetic to the free church tradition and compatible with the best 
in our past. 

The doctrine of the church as an historical theological entity is not 
foreign to our concern even though Baptists have historically been 
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organized as churches, not as “a church”. What would negate much 
that we have stood for would be such an absorption in such a concern 
as would sidetrack us from wholehearted resistance to a trend described 
thus: “The days of social idealism seem to have come to an end, at 
least for the time being, and most of our fellow citizens are not very 
deeply interested in the great questions of capital and labor, racial 
equality, and the like, which so agitated our minds a quarter of a 
century ago.” 


The quarrel today is not with fundamentalism. That battle is largely 
past and over. A school which ignored the newer emphases in theological 
thinking would soon find itself a backwash in the educational stream. 
This view point is moderately and adequately represented in our faculty. 
But the pendulum which has so rapidly and violently swung away 
from historic liberalism has gone too fast and too far and the mood of 
the moment has been to caricature, rather than appreciate, its solid 
contributions. Our school has historically always faced all the implica- 
tions of the best in scholarship in every field and felt that to do so was 
to obey the injunction to love God with mind as well as with heart. 
Our school has always taken seriously the implications of the application 
of the will of God for organized human life as well as for individual 
lives. As far as these two form a semantic base for the term liberalism, 
your president continues to believe that a liberal school is “a workman 
that need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the Word of God.” 


My Forty-five Years in the Ministry 


Justin Wroe Nixon* 


Remember Jesus Christ 


5 Bae is my last year as a teacher in this institution, and this year 
I have also completed 45 years since my ordination as a minister. 
In the two addresses I shall give today and tomorrow in this chapel 
I would like to share with you some of the convictions and concerns 
that across the years have meant most to me as an interpreter of the 
Christian faith. Today let us think together for a few moments on 
the theme “Remember Jesus Christ”. 


I 


“Remember Jesus Christ’ was the subject of my senior sermon 
preached in the spring of 1908 in the chapel of Rockefeller Hall on the 
corner of East Ave. and Alexander St. The building has long since 
been demolished. J remember that chapel service vividly. The senior 
chapels were held on Friday evenings. Each member of. the senior 
class had to conduct one of these services and deliver a full length 
sermon. After the sermon three members of the Faculty would rise 
and give their criticisms. I remember that my critics were Dean Stewart, 
Dr. Woelfkin, and Professor Silvernail, who taught elocution. I have 
forgotten all that the critics said except that they were kindly in their 
remarks and one of them suggested that I was fortunate in the selection 
of my text. 


I was fortunate in my text. It was II Timothy 2:8, “Remember Jesus 
Christ, risen from the dead, of the seed of David, according to my 
gospel”. I used this text to suggest three approaches to the meaning 
of Jesus Christ which during my seminary course had come to have 
significance for me. “Of the seed of David” stood for the historical 


* Dr. Nixon retires this month after 25 years as a member of the Divinity School 
faculty. He came in 1916 as Hoyt Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature, 
and in 1919 became Huntley Professor of English Bible and Christian Sociology. 
From 1924 to 1937 he was minister of Rochester’s Brick Presbyterian Church, 
returning to the Divinity School in 1937 as William Newton Clarke Professor 
of Christian Theology and Ethics. Since 1951, he has been the Cornelius Woelfkin 
Professor of Preaching. The two sermons printed above were given by Dr. 
Nixon in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel of the Divinity School during the 
second semester of this year as a kind of valedictory. At the close of this academic 
year, he and Mrs. Nixon will spend a year travelling in Central Europe. 
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approach. That Jesus was of the seed of David was an assertion which 
would finally have to be confirmed by whatever historical evidence was 
available. “According to my gospel”, which meant Paul’s gospel, might 
well stand for the testimony of the Christian fellowship, of the Church. 
“Risen from the dead” stood for the living Christ, the Christ whose pres- 
ence and power were verified by the Holy Spirit in the heart of the 
individual believer. 

The Christ of history, the Christ of the Church’s testimony, and the 
Christ of personal experience,—these were three portraits of Christ 
to which it might be assumed, with some aid from the imagination, my 
text was pointing. As I had looked at these portraits during my 
seminary years I had seen resemblances which made it clear that they 
were portraits of the same person. But there were also differences. 
The resemblances that bound the portraits together enabled a young 
preacher to begin his ministry with the feeling that he had some real 
ground beneath his feet. The differences created problems for him that 
at times were deeply troubling. 


II 


How has it gone with this preacher’s faith—with his endeavor to 
preach Christ while troubled about the problems that centered in Christ’s 
person? Difficult as it is to answer this question I know it is the 
question you would like to have me answer. Perhaps I can answer it 
best by stating one problem that has troubled me and by suggesting 
some of the influences that enabled my faith to survive the struggle 
with it. 

The problem is that of Jesus’ view of the future. I left the Seminary 
in 1908, much impressed by Professor Rauschenbusch’s teaching that 
Jesus thought of the Kingdom of God as a divine social order upon 
earth which was to come into existence through the gradual evolutionary 
transformation of earthly conditions. 

After my graduation I was exposed to the writings of those who 
advocated a thorough-going eschatological interpretation of the King- 
dom. While I have always felt that this view was faulty in a number 
of respects, nevertheless, my own opinions under the influence of this 
view underwent a change. [I still believed that Jesus looked for the 
coming reign of God upon earth and that this reign meant a society, 
a new social order, not simply an acceptance of the reign of God in 
the hearts of individuals. But I also came to believe that Jesus expected 
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the termination of the present earthly order to occur very shortly, 
through the direct intervention of God. 

Here was a decisive change for me in the historical portrait of Jesus 
Christ. The question that now arose was this. If Jesus was mistaken 
in regard to this matter of the Kingdom’s coming, could I still give 
to him the wholehearted commitment which I believed should characterize 
my life as his minister? 

This question disturbed me for several years as I read book after 
book on the problems involved. In the end these later views of Jesus’ 
teaching were absorbed into the historical portrait I had formed of him. 
I came to realize that for Jesus to be the child of his people, affected 
in important ways by their expectations, was a feature of his humanity. 
If I looked for detailed guidance from Jesus on a number of questions 
in which the people of my time were interested I would be disappointed. 
History had shown that his followers down the ages have never been 
spared the necessity of re-thinking his teaching, and of bringing into 
new focus on new issues the implications of his life and work. 


ITT 


If one should ask now how I was able to make this adjustment and 
to continue happily in the Christian ministry after it was made, I would 
answer that I believe it was due largely to certain personal influences 
to which I had been exposed. I owe a great deal to the influence on 
this formative period of my life of three men. One was Walter Rauschen- 
busch, another was Dean Edward I. Bosworth of Oberlin, the third was 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, the Presbyterian missionary statesman. Of these 
three Rauschenbusch and Bosworth would be classed as liberals, and 
Speer as a theological conservative. 

If one should follow the various party-lines that liberal and conserva- 
tive Christians have developed during the last half-century, one could 
emphasize the differences in the outlook of these men. But it was 
their agreements during these critical years of which I spoke that helped 
to save me. 

They were all impressed for instance by the stature and integrity of 
Jesus as a human being. The winning of such a view of Jesus was 
one of the great achievements of the latter part of the 19th century and 
of the early part of the 20th. Scholars have pointed out that one has 
only to compare Bushnell’s “The Character of Jesus” with Fosdick’s 
“The Manhood of the Master” to discover how Jesus had come alive 
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during these years. He had become a real person with whom one had 
to reckon, rather than just a figure who performed a function in a 
theological tradition. 


These men were also convinced of the moral and spiritual authority 
of Jesus. In the conscience of Jesus, in the purity of his devotion to 
God, in his selfless love for humanity, and his willingness to give himself 
to the uttermost for its needs, all of these men felt that they had come 
upon something absolute. The two liberals I have mentioned would 
have subscribed to the words of Speer in an address given in 1910 here 
in Rochester. Speaking of Jesus, Speer said: 


He gives in the realm of character the four great helps which 
every man requires. He gives man a sense of duty to the 
highest ; He gives him an ideal of what the highest is; He gives 
him a sense of shame that he is not realizing the highest in his 
own life; and He is in him the power . . . I will not say 
to achieve, but to strive to achieve, until at last at the end of 
the upward calling men come to the perfect fulfilling of their 
lives in Him. 


In such words Speer hinted at a certain quality of the absolute that 
aman comes upon in Jesus Christ, the quality of the inexhaustible. One 
has never finished with Jesus Christ. One is always returning. And 
the return brings a renewal of pain because of one’s failures, as well 
as of joy that at least one is still sensitive to his challenge. 

Moreover, these men of whom I have been speaking would have 
agreed that one comes to know Jesus Christ best of all through a com- 
mitment to him that leads to action. I recall that in a conversation with 
Walter Rauschenbusch I once asked him why he believed in the Divinity 
or Deity of Christ. He hesitated a moment and then said: “It is because 
at least twice in my life I have risked everything in the conviction that 
Jesus was right”, he hesitated once more and then added, “and he did 
not fail me”. Speer put the same emphasis on action as a door to in- 
sight when he said that Jesus “never promised to go with us save as 
we went with Him to the uttermost parts of the earth”. 

Albert Schweitzer has stated this great truth in those oft-quoted words 
with which he closes “The Quest of the Historical Jesus”: 

He comes to us as One unknown . . . as of old, by the 
lake-side, He came to those men who knew Him not. He 
speaks to us the same word: “Follow thou me” and sets us 


to the tasks which He has to fulfill for our time. He commands. 
And to those who obey Him, whether they be wise or simple, 
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He will reveal Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings 
which they shall pass through in His Fellowship, and as an 
ineffable mystery, they shall learn in their own experience Who 
Heis. 

What these men were saying was that we come to know Jesus only 
as we follow him. They were affirming, in the realm of spiritual knowl- 
edge, the primacy of the will. “If any man’s will is to do His will he shall 
know. ey 

IV 

I have been speaking of one young preacher’s difficulties in reconciling 
the portraits of Jesus Christ that were presented to him by the historical 
study of the Gospels, an awareness of the Church’s testimony, and his 
own personal experience. If a preacher is genuinely concerned with 
the truth he may have questions about the meaning of Jesus Christ even 
while he is speaking from Sunday to Sunday as a herald of the Eternal 
Gospel. But if he is to continue his ministry with any peace of mind and 
be able to help other people, he must have convictions that sustain him 
while these questions are held in suspense. Given some basic convictions 
and a willingness to act upon them he may then go on building from 
year to year his house of faith. 

I have referred to some of the convictions that have helped me. They 
have centered in what I have been able to apprehend of the mind and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. I know that this is a new day and that new 
occasions bring new teachings as well as new duties. We are told, for 
instance, that the true center of our faith is the Christ Myth, or the 
Biblical philosophy of history, or the apostolic preaching. When we 
are tempted to substitute one of these contemporary gospels for Jesus 
we might do what T. R. Glover recommended years ago. Wherever 
Jesus of Nazareth is mentioned or implied in a text of Scripture we 
might put the new Savior in his place, and then see how the text will 
sound. For instance, in the passage about the rich young ruler we 
might read, “and the Christ myth looking upon him, loved him”, or 
“when the Biblical philosophy of history drew near, it saw the city and 
wept over it” or “the apostolic preaching turned and looked at Peter 

19 ok 

I have no desire to caricature any of these views. Probably all of 

them have value in them. What I ask is—is any of them, even remotely, 


* Dr. Rendel Harris once suggested that no hymn reads, “How sweet the nam 
of LOGOS sounds”. d : 
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a substitute for that personal encounter with Jesus Christ that across the 
ages has made men say with Thomas, “Let us also go that we may die 
with him”. 

Christianity began with a person. It is because that person with 
his unique quality of life died upon a cross that the Cross has become 
so significant. It is because that person rose triumphant over death 
that Christians are thrilled when they hear him say in the Fourth 
Gospel, “I am the resurrection and the life”. 


Vv 


The main point I have been trying to make today has been suggested 
by an English writer, Edward Young in a brief poem. Here it is. 


A Boy was born at Bethlehem 

that knew the haunts of Galilee. 

He wandered on Mount Lebanon, 
and learned to love each forest tree. 
But I was born at Marlborough, 

and love the homely faces there; 

And for all other men besides’ 

tis little love I have to spare. 

I should not mind to die for them, 

my own dear downs, my comrades true ; 
But that great heart at Bethlehem, 

He died for men he never knew. 

And yet, I think at Golgotha, 

As Jesus’s eyes were closed in death, 
They saw with love most passionate 
the village street at Nazareth. 


The author of these lines seems to suggest that it was because Jesus 
lived in a little town and loved it that he has been able across the ages 
to speak to men who live in little towns everywhere. But his thought 
needs to be carried a little further. It is because Jesus lived at a 
particular time among a particular people, and because into his particular 
world with all its limitations, he brought an inexhaustible vision of life’s 
ultimate possibilities, that he speaks to all men at all times and in all 
places. 

_ That is why, in the afternoon as in the morning of life’s pilgrimage, 
we “remember Jesus Christ”. 
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Christ The Way 


I 


We suggested yesterday that one of the characteristics of Jesus Christ 
is that we come to know him best through a commitment to him that 
leads to action. This is an insight shared by many Christians. Alice 
Meynell must have had it in mind when she wrote, 


Thou art the Way 

Hadst Thou been nothing but the goal, 
I cannot say 

If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 


From the beginning, belief in Christ and a way of life inspired by 
him have been so related that it has been difficult to think of one 
without the other. How closely they are united appears in the story 
of St. Paul’s conversion recorded in the 22nd chapter of Acts. Paul 
says that when he met the Lord on the road to Damascus he asked him 
two questions: “Who art Thou, Lord?”, and “What shall I do, Lord?” 
The answer to the first question, that Jesus was the Messiah, came 
apparently at once. The answer to the second question, “What shall 
I do, Lord?” came while he was praying in the Temple. There he 
heard the Lord say, “Depart, for I will send Thee far hence unto the 
Gentiles”. I hardly need to remind you how much Paul’s vocation, 
the way of life accepted by him, contributed to his entire development 
as a Christian. 


My own way of life as a Christian minister has been greatly influenced 
by two movements, the foreign missionary movement and the social 
gospel movement. The one called for the penetration of Christianity 
into the non-Christian world; the other for the penetration of Chris- 
tianity into areas of life in our Christian homelands that had been 
inadequately touched by the gospel. 


I was not able to participate personally in the foreign missionary 
movement, but to the social gospel movement I have given a good deal 
of effort across the years. I was one of scores of young men whose 
call to the ministry was deeply affected by the challenge of this move- 
ment. Nothing seemed to us to be clearer than that economic, racial 
and international relations (to specify certain areas of concern) were 
largely in contradiction to the mind of Christ. To do something to 
change these relations seemed to have the same divine sanction as a 
call to be a foreign missionary. 
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an 


As I look back today on my life as a Christian minister I am thinking 
of it as it was determined by the social gospel movement. I want to 
speak of certain features of it for which I am particularly grateful. 

One thing for which I am grateful is that this way of life brought 
an experience of living on the Christian frontier. It was not the way of 
a self-protective Christianity, nestling down within dogmatic entrench- 
ments, seeking to maintain itself against attack. The social gospel, of 
course, has always had those who attacked it, from the fundamentalists 
and the neo-orthodox to J. B. Matthews and John T. Flynn. But the 
social gospellers I knew in the formative period of this movement were 
not interested in strategies of defense. They were interested in an 
advance into the enemy’s country. Those most deeply affected by the 
movement were like St. Paul in that they wanted to name the name 
of Christ where he had not yet been named. 

This experience of seeking to project something of Christ’s spirit 
into various areas of social concern built up in my mind an admiration 
for a certain type of Christian character. Through the years most of 
my heroes have been men and women who spent their lives on some 
frontier where faith was being translated into unusual kinds of action. 
I have recently given a series of addresses to the young women of our 
school on great Christian personalities. There have been eight of these, 
Augustine, Luther, John Woolman, David Livingstone, Booker Wash- 
ington, Jane Addams, Walter Rauschenbusch, and Albert Schweitzer. 
All of these people with the possible exception of Augustine were 
drawn by their faith or their inward spiritual impulses into an endeavor 
to change the life of the world around them. All of them were capable 
of responding to the words of Whitman. 


O to die advancing on 
Pioneers, O Pioneers. 


The true heralds of the social gospel as I have known them might 
have used those words of Whitman as a refrain in their preaching. 
At any rate, they were people who had felt and had responded to the 
call to the Christian frontier. 


III 


Another feature of this Christian way for which I am grateful is that 
it has meant an education in moral and spiritual realism. We have 
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had philosophical realism, Paul Tillich gave us belief-ful realism, and 
now we have Biblical realism. It almost seems that one cannot be 
intellectually respectable unless one is some kind of a realist. But there 
is no sense in using the term unless we define it. By realism I mean a 
recognition of the hard given facts of life in contrast to the ideal perspec- 
tives by which the appearance of these facts can be made less forbidding. 


Life on this Christian way, for instance, has given me a more realistic 
view of the churches. It has become clear as anything can be that the 
effort in the churches to project the gospel of Christ into human rela- 
tions dominated by injustice, discrimination and ill-will is the work of 
relatively small groups of people who pull others along against the» 
weight of moral inertia and often against active opposition. The idea 
of the “remnant” that we find in Isaiah is an idea that is continuously 
descriptive of that sensitive group of people within the churches who 
are alert to the social appeal of the gospel. 

There has come also to those who have travelled on this way a more 
realistic view of the social issues themselves. They have learned how 
complex and interdependent these issues are. They have discovered 
that each of these areas of life such as the economic or the political has 
its own structure of attitudes, interests, and practices, so that any real 
advance requires the cooperation of insiders as well as outsiders. They 
know that ministers will not get far in dealing with these issues unless 
they have the support and can use the knowledge of laymen; that desira- 
ble social changes are usually effected through the convergence of 
various interests; and that no social remedy has a right to claim for 
itself alone the Christian label. 

Moreover the struggle with specific social issues has given us a more 
realistic view of evil as a fact of the world’s life. Here it is doubtful 
whether any social gospeller has less to take back than our own Roch- 
ester prophet, Walter Rauschenbusch. For he saw the evils of our 
economic system when the bloom was still on the peach, long before 
some of his critics saw them in the depression. He saw the lethal 
nature of the class struggles of modern society—so dramatically ap-_ 
parent now in France and Italy. He saw that the roots of social evils 
were so tough and matted together that these evils constituted a veri- 
table Kingdom of Evil which man has to struggle against with all the 
forces of his intelligence, his conscience and his religious faith. He saw 
how natural it was for Christians to try to escape from the Kingdom 
of Evil through an apocalyptic theology, and how much easier it was 
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for them to theologize about the Cross than it was to bear it. How his 
insights have been confirmed! 

Still with all these somber thoughts, we speak today of gratitude for 
this education in realism. That sense of reality, of dealing with the real 
world, which can only come from the attempt to change it, is a precious 
legacy to many of us from the social gospel movement. 


IV 


I rejoice also that the social gospel opened up to me a great fellow- 
ship of learning and caring. Anyone who tries to make Christianity 
an actual way of life to be lived by men and women in the occupations 
of this world finds very soon that he must remain always a learner. 
He never gets through learning. He learns everywhere, from people, 
from the sciences and philosophies of the schools, and from the move- 
ments of his time. He discovers here one of the implications of the 
Incarnation, that in the culture of his own time and place the gospel 
has to be lived over again in both an old and a new fashion. 

The most amazing part of this experience is the realization that as 
he learns and tries to apply what he learns he is led into an ever- 
widening fellowship of people who care about many of the same things 
that he does. Years ago Bishop Charles Gore, a high Anglican who was 
most stubborn in the defense of his own beliefs, made an address about 
this fellowship in which he used language that I would gladly make 
my own. “It is quite certain”, the Bishop said, “that the religion: which 
Jesus Christ brought into the world was to be the religion of a great 
human fellowship in which men were to be able to see the principles of 
brotherhood actually embodied.” 

Going on then to speak of those who had this idea of what Christian- 
ity meant and of those who had it not, the Bishop continued: “The 
division runs right across all the denominations in a way that anyone 
who thinks that genuine Christianity means what I think it means, 
finds himself, whatever his doctrinal principles, brought into real and 
actual fellowship wholly irrespective of denominational differences, and 
finds his warmest allies, here with a Roman Catholic, there with a 
Unitarian, there with all sorts of people who belong to all sorts of 
divisions of Christendom.” 

Here was one of the by-products of the social gospel movement. It 
created an atmosphere of mutual respect and cooperation across denomi- 
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national lines, in which the humanitarian measures of politics and the 
ecumenical achievements of the churches became possible. 


AVA 


For few things am I so grateful as I look back across the years as 
the fact that I have been enabled (for the most part) to travel hopefully. 
I know there is plenty of failure to recount, on my own part and on 
the part of the social gospel movement. What insights we missed. 
How inadequate we were for the challenge of events. What ideals we 
had that have never been realized. How much, for instance, we put 
into the fight for the League of Nations. The Second World War 
seems to many American churchmen, as to Churchill, an unnecessary 
war. Still, as Dorothy Sayers puts it, we have to “begin here”. And 
when we do begin here and take a look around us we may be surprised 
by the progress of social concern in the churches. 

A quarter of a century ago in writing the story of the social gospel 
movement in.America, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, now Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, noted the impact of this movement on the 
consciousness of European churchmen. He said that Europeans com- 
monly identified American Christianity with an “aggressive type of 
social Christianity”. This he contended was a mistaken view. It was 
due to the fact, he asserted, that while individualistically-minded Chris- 
tians in America remained at home, “the typical exponents of the social 
gospel find the boundaries of their country too restricted for their efforts 
and so become known all over the world”. 

While this may sound like a rather left-handed compliment from a 
neo-orthodox theologian, what he said was true. It was the socially- 
minded type of American Christians such as Charles Brent and William 
Adams Brown, and of British Christians such as William Temple and 
J. H. Oldham who carried, through many years, the burden of the effort 
which produced the World Council of Churches. Nor is the effort of 
socially-minded Christians, which was a great factor in producing the 
World Council, now a spent force. Look at the program for the Evans- 
ton Assembly and see how, as at Amsterdam, the World Council cannot 
help but deal with the great social issues as religious issues. Note the 
attacks on the National Council of Churches by such organs of reaction- 
ary social and religious views as The Sword of the Lord and Christian 
Economics. What has happened across the years is not, as Walter 
Rauschenbusch once said in a burst of enthusiasm, that the social gospel 
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has become orthodox, but that social concern has become orthodox. 
In spite of the tremendous amount of moral inertia in the churches to 
which we have referred, the great Christian denominations dare not 
face this age without the conviction, which was the basic conviction of 
the early social gospellers, that the message of Christ must be brought 
to bear on every area of our common life. 

I cannot look back, accordingly, on the years spent in travelling on 
this Christian way without being filled with hope. 


VI 


And now what of tomorrow? Will Christians continue to travel 
this Christian way to which they have been directed by the socially- 
motivated preaching and teaching of the last generation? Much depends 
on the answer to two questions. 

The first question is this. Will the churches step out on to the 
frontier where they face the world in its need, and take the risks of this 
frontier position, remembering the words of their Lord “He that saveth 
his life must lose it”? Or, to put the question in a negative form, Will 
the churches become ever more self-centered, ingrowing in their think- 
ing, and defensive in their strategy? Churches which become thus 
more preoccupied with themselves will not be congenial homes for the 
gospel of one who said “I came to save the world.” 

The second question brings in our thought of yesterday. It could be 
phrased, Where will our Christian leaders get their message? An 
illustration may help us in answering this question. 

I have been re-reading lately some of the books that influenced my 
youth. Among them was Jiilicher’s Paulus und Jesus. Jitlicher was 
a famous New Testament scholar of the University of Marburg. In 
this little volume he tries to strike a balance between the contributions 
of Jesus and Paul to Christianity. He closes his discussion with a 
comparison which is, for substance, as follows. Jesus, he says, came 
and gave us a garden filled with precious things for mankind. He 
died, and the garden was in danger of being overrun and destroyed 
by enemies. Paul came and built a wall around that garden, a theo- 
logical wall. Without that wall the church could not have protected 
the garden. But the church lives by the garden. Paul knew that. 
He knew the difference between himself and Jesus. He called himself 
Christ’s slave. He knew that no amount of knowledge, not even theo- 
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logical knowledge, could take the place of the love Jesus Christ released 
in the hearts of men. 

Now I doubt not that the theological wall of which Jilicher speaks 
will always need repair and even at times, re-building. And work 
done on that wall is necessary work. Still the distinction between the 
garden and the wall is an essential one. It is from the garden that we 
must get our message. I know that we shall never have a strictly 
historical biography of Jesus. But we do have his portrait, and this 
portrait has shaken the world. The gospel that many of us have 
preached and the way of life that we have tried to follow have come 
from it. It is this portrait that Whitehead has in mind when he says, 
“So long as the Galilean images are but the dreams of an unrealized 
world, so long they must spread the infection of an uneasy spirit.” 

What remains ever primary in Christianity is the exposure of men 
to these Galilean images, the images of the gentle heretic of Nazareth, 
executed by his government as a “subversive”, who has never fitted 
easily into any of the schemes of thought developed to explain him. 

Across the ages these images have spoken to men as the images of 
One who was strangely near and even present with them. As men have 
listened they have felt they were listening to the Living Word of God. 
They have heard One say “Follow Me”. As yesterday, so tomorrow 
may it be said, “And they left all and followed Him.”. 


From Prelude To Postlude 


Gustav A. LEHMAN* 


| eas there was an omen, good or bad according to point of view, 
in the first book gift of a father to a boy just beginning to show an 
interest in reading. It may have been the father’s hope that John Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” would fix in the young mind a lasting loyalty 
to the Anabaptist faith of his own Swiss Mennonite clergyman father. 
The young man’s eventual coming east may also have been influenced 
indirectly by a pastor whose admiration for Walter Rauschenbusch 
found expression in that mid-west minister’s sermons and ideals and 
life motivations. These and many other sign-posts, now viewed in 
retrospect, may somewhat explain the fortunate destiny that brought 
a grateful layman into the teaching ranks of one of America’s outstand- 
ing theological seminaries. To have had the unalloyed privilege of 
spending twenty-four of the best years of one’s life in surroundings as 
nearly ideal as could be envisioned by any teacher, is in itself sufficient 
cause for a sense of everlasting gratitude to the fate that led to Rochester. 


Personal Influences 


There are, however, two figures, singularly prominent and influential 
in Protestant Church life on the American scene during the last thirty 
or more years, who probably had the most direct bearing on the decision 
that made this writer turn his interests eastward, from a comfortable, 
midwest college-church situation of more than ordinary attractiveness. 
A sort of chain-reaction influence extended from an inspiring friend, 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, President of famed Westminster Choir 
College in Princeton, to the late, esteemed Dr. Albert W. Beaven, first 
President of the then new, united, Colgate and Rochester Seminaries. 

The noted choral conductor, whose college at that time was located 
in near-by Ithaca, graciously made recommendation for appointment 
to a joint position in the Divinity School and Dr. Beaven’s former church, 


* Dr. Lehman retires this month after 24 years as Pratt Professor of Public 
Speaking and Church Music. During that time, he has been not only a renowned 
musician and respected teacher, but a confidant of many generations of students. 
At the request of the editors, he prepared this article as a reflection of his ex- 
perience with students and faculty through the years. Dr. and Mrs. Lehman will 
move to Morgantown, West Virginia, in September, where he becomes Minister 
of Music in the First Baptist Church of that city. He will also be associated 
with the Baptist Student Center at the University of West Virginia. 
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Lake Avenue Baptist. Anyone having known the superior talents of 
salesmanship of this churchman, can well guess what was the outcome 
of an Indianapolis hotel conference. When this broad-shouldered, pre- 
maturely gray thatched man, with those unforgettable, penetrating, sea- 
blue eyes, withal friendly but commanding, brought his powers to bear 
on a situation, personal conferences generally resulted in the intended 
objectives. And so, to Rochester we came, via Bluffton College, Earl- 
ham College, Dayton, Cincinnati, etc. After five years, expanding 
Divinity School responsibilities made it advisable to relinquish the 
pleasant but arduous duties at Lake Avenue Church, for full-time 
activity on “The Hill”. 


The Distaff Element 


One should perhaps add at this point an observation that may sound 
facetious, but which surely seems to be more truth than fiction. Is it 
possible that destiny brought us to this city and to Colgate Rochester in 
order to assure the student generations who have come and gone during 
these twenty-four years, that the day of miracles has not passed? For, 
where is the student or alumnus among the hundreds that have endured 
the rigors of CL 20 and CL 66abc, or CL 67, who has not on more 
than one occasion asked himself or some one,—yes, even the “Prof’— 
“How did you do it?”—meaning, of course, the seemingly unmerited 
fortune of a happy union with a gracious lady who without question 
has been the leading member of the Swiss-Mennonite cast that has had 
the privilege of performing on this celebrated theological stage for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 


Cause for Gratitude 

There are almost countless other personalities and experiences that 
have meant untold blessings for the Lehman family during all this time, 
not only from understanding faculty colleagues and students, but from 
helpful and friendly office and library and administrative and. main- 
tenance personnel as well. The entire “Hill” family will be sorely 
missed. The many friends among trustees, in the churches and in the 
community at large, have also contributed immeasurably to the happi- 
ness of the Lehmans. Where to begin to enumerate the incidents, the 
moments of spiritual and cultural inspiration, the memories of gracious 
sympathy in times of illness and sorrow, is not easy. In recalling a 
few of these impressions, especially in the immediate associations in 
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the life of the school, there come to mind at once the prayers of “Saint 
Henry”, the name affectionately appropriated to Professor Henry B. 
Robins, by his colleague friend and admirer, that indefatigable searcher 
for truth, Dr. C. H. Moehlman. Then there were the intimately project- 
ed chapel sermons of Professor Parsons; Dr. Earle Cross in the role of 
Jeremiah, authentically costumed and portrayed; the buoyant, poetic 
spirit of Dean Wearing ; quiet, devoted Dr. Anderson; Preacher Vichert, 
the gentleman always; the ruddy smile of Professor Erb; and the rich, 
Welsh baritone of Dr. David Evans. All of these are among the 
memories, especially of the first ten or a dozen years, both on the old 
East Avenue campus, and subsequently on the “Enchanted Hill”. 
Added to all this is the picture of the steady stream of inquirers finding 
their way to the office of Dean Ewell, known by generation after gen- 
eration of students as “the real friend of every student”. No matter 
what the problem, here was the sympathetic ear of one who inspired 
confidence that advice and encouragement would be given with utmost 
candor and understanding. 


Four Presidents 


Four able Presidents, Dr. Beaven, Dr. Poteat, Dr. Saunders, as well 
as Interim President George B. Cutten, all have played no small part 
in making the term of service here a rewarding experience. Naturally 
manifesting differing temperaments and manners of administration, yet 
each one in his way was ever a gracious and generous friend and adviser 
to their one non-clergy faculty member. 


Friendly Students 


Tribute must also be paid here to the scores of students who all along 
made the classroom a rendezvous of both friendly and provocative inter- 
change of ideas and bantering barbs. These at various times moved to 
other than musical exercises and theological discussions, even on occasion 
becoming political! But despite the rather unconventional and even 
radically different teaching methods, there was always the understand- 
ing spirit for a teacher who was very often over-zealous in his demands 
for sincere workmanship. A thousand thanks, especially, to the long 
line of chorus men, who, it is to be hoped, have afforded inspiration 
and enjoyment to many in numerous places in this country and across 


the border in Canada. 
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Atmosphere of Freedom 

There is no doubt but that another contributing factor in the feeling 
of satisfaction in teaching conditions here has been the wholesome at- 
mosphere of freedom of thought and expression and action, for which 
Colgate Rochester has always happily been known. May it ever con- 
tinue so! May even the bulletin boards continue to pronounce the 
differing views of students and faculty! To be on a campus and in 
a community, often called conservative, but still permitting fairly un- 
restricted opportunity for liberal opinion and expression, has been a 
boon to contented living. Furthermore, to be associated with a faculty 
always on the lookout for better methods of theological education and 
curricular balance, was continually a source of inspiration, even though 
at times exasperating, especially for the Registrar with his problems of 
equating credit hours to changing schedules. Freedom of action in 
developing the work in one’s particular departmental procedures, despite 
raised eyebrows of traditional theological experts, has made a teacher’s 
life almost ideal. Here there should be mentioned another cause for 
gratitude. There is no question but that the influence of Colgate Roch- 
ester and its leaders had its bearing on the action of two Baptist related 
institutions, honoring the Divinity School as well as the recipient of 
honorary degrees, first by Franklin College some years ago, and last 
year by Keuka College. Citations for these were in recognition of the 
music and worship training programs included in a crowded curriculum. 


Some Traditions That Will Be Missed 

The Thursday All-School Luncheon—with “Diadem” reverberating 
in the cathedral-like arches of the beautiful dining room. 

The fraternal associations with Dr. Deems, his secretary, Mrs. 
Webster, and all the First Baptist folk. 

The sudden, unannounced appearance of “The Man with the Hat”— 
probably on his way to answer one or another of the innumerable calls 
for the seemingly indispensable superintendent—for a light bulb, or 
this or that sort of emergency. 

The five o’clock Tower Memorial Chimes, pealing forth favorite 
Chapel Hymns and signalling the hour for the exit of office staff, teach- 
ers and students, scattering to the four winds; and the inevitable taxi 
waiting for Miss Sayre. 


The TV Room attraction, especially at World’s Series time, with 
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the usual friendly rivalry between the President’s Yankees and the 
Philosopher’s Dodgers. 


Convocation Week Alumni Reunions and Breeze Sessions. 

The opportunity to break the Reading Room silence rule when the 
sepulchral voice of the Library Chief competed with the vociferous 
political heresies of the Music Director. 


The lower campus Victory Garden camaraderie of amateur garden- 
ers, and the fire-place picnics adjoining. 


Vivid Memories 

Some unforgettable personalities on the staff, among them, Miss 
Pearson at her desk; “Ernie’’, in his nightly rounds of meticulous main- 
tenance meanderings and confidential midnight conferences; and Mrs. 
Parkes—now regrettably incapacitated—going about in her immaculate 
uniform, conscientiously looking after every student’s welfare. 

Among the impressions that will likely not soon vanish from memory 
are those Baccalaureate Sundays when sermon and music in the Chapel 
competed with varying success with the Lilac Sunday band and other 
music sent out over Highland Park amplifiers, as well as the traffic 
congestion resulting from the coincidence of the two days. 

The impressive Dedication Services of the buildings on the present 
campus, and the first hearing of “Unto.the Hills’, introduced by 
Professor Parsons, marshaling the Processional, with Trumpeter Robert 
Beaven, ’37, in the vanguard. 

Schumann Foundation Recitals in the School Auditorium and the 
renowned Eastman Theatre Artists and Orchestra Concerts. The war- 
time years when the Divinity School was privileged to supply the man- 
power for choral programs at the Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester. 

The former East Avenue campus, with Rockefeller Chapel, etc., and 
the near-by then-famous Alexandra Tea Room, favorite luncheon ren- 
dezvous of the faculty. 

The old, clanging, Clinton Avenue streetcars finally giving way to 
the present, convenient South Goodman-Strong Memorial bus service, 
with the chatty, friendly drivers greeting passengers for “Holy Hill”, 
as they choose to call the Divinity School stop. 

The Union Thanksgiving Services in the Eastman Theatre; and the 
inspiring sight of the hundreds crowding every nook and corner of 
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our building on the Tuesday night Fall Training School of the Roch- 
ester Federation of Churches. 


The Annual Conference on the Ministry bringing campus leaders 
from scores of college and university centers in many parts of the 
country, as well as the numerous visits of lecturers and dignitaries. 


Many community affairs were always opened for active participation, 
for which there is deep gratitude. These associations will naturally be 
missed along with the Divinity School fellowship. However, the days 
and the years ahead will ever be the happier because of the abiding 
friendships and inspirations received here, and, somewhat in the words 
of a line from Yeats’ Lament of the Old Pensioner: “T laugh into the 
face of time which has transfigured me.” God speed to the fortunate 
one who assumes the leadership of the fine, embryo-preacher-singers, 
whom one is loathe to leave, but happy to turn over to younger and, 
it is to be expected, more skillful and inspirational instruction. 

With this farewell note goes the hope and prayer that Colgate Roch- 
ester will never cease to be a fellowship of ministers of song as well as 
the word, and ever the honest searchers for the truth. 


The Recovery of Clerical Identity 


Kyte E. HasetpEn* 


| Fe IS now a commonplace to say that there has been over the past sev- 
eral generations a decline and fall of the Protestant clergy; it has 
lost a previous authority, prestige, and persuasion. This condition could 
be lightly regarded were it not for the fact that it is symptomatic of a 
concomitant and tragic loss of public confidence in the authority of the 
Gospel. The decline of the prophecy must be to some degree related 
to the fall of the prophet; and, if it be true that the final authority in 
human life is that traditionally represented by the clergy, then the 
restoration of the clergy to moral, spiritual, and intellectual respecta- 
bility becomes a “must” of our time. 


The roots of the ministerial demise must be traced to no sole or 
simple cause but rather to many diverse and intricate factors. But 
apart from those which are external to and somewhat beyond the con- 
trol of the clergy, there are two which are directly traceable to the clergy 
itself: First, marty evidences, statistical and theoretical, indicate a 
sharp and universal worsening of ministerial calibre. Secondly, and of 
much greater importance, there has been a general loss by the clergy 
of its sense of identity and a consequent splintering of its purpose and 
scattering of its talents. An accent on amiability, a resort to sentimen- 
tality, and an addiction to activity have become obvious hallmarks of 
the clergy, each and all betraying his lost sense of identity and specific 
purpose. Therefore the present primary duty of the Protestant clergy 
is to rediscover what under the grace of God it is and what by the will 
of God it must do. The purpose of these words is to stimulate the 
recovery of clerical identity. 


Clerical identity has three dimensions: it is bestowed by God, ac- 
cepted by the confronted individual, and sanctioned by a Christian com- 
munity. In regard to the first and second dimensions—the relationship 
between God and the confronted individual—it is assumed that here is 
an area of so intimate, so inaccessible and sacred a nature that we 
intrude upon it only with caution and humility. But on the basis of 
New Testament insights we can at least insist that the claim to minis- 


* Kyle E. Haselden, ’37, is minister of the Baptist Temple in Rochester, New 
York. He is both a trustee of the Divinity School and past Chairman of its Alumni 
Council. He will be a delegate to the American Baptist Theological Conference, 
having served as a member of one of its preparatory study committees. 
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terial status be founded on a true experience which is capable of justi- 
fication. 

The lowest possible definition of the ministry—one universally re- 
jected—is that it is a job; that is, a piece of work undertaken for a 
fixed or anticipated price, an occupation by which a man or a woman 
supports himself and his household in this world’s goods. What we 
sometimes forget, however, is that it is only slightly better to say of 
the ministry that it is a profession; that is, an occupation in which a 
man earns his living by employing, expressing, and communicating his 
native and nurtured talents. For a minister to be a minister there must 
be something more than a compulsive inner urge; something more than 
facile speech, literary or theological excellence, personal charm and ad- 
ministrative skill. A profession, reduced to simplicity, is an expression 
of the man; the Christian ministry is something more than the display 
and execution of personal talent and training however noble their pur- 
pose and however worthy their object. It is, in the high, strict sense 
of the old, worn word, a Vocation, the acceptance of a summons be- 
stowed by God. 

This is not necessarily to say that only the clergy has Vocation but 
it is to say that without Vocation there is no clergy. A minister’s pro- 
fession indicates that he has gifts; his Vocation indicates that he has 
received grace. We do not dispute the desirability of professional talent 
and technique; indeed the waning of these gifts causes us concern. 
But do we also agree with the New Testament that Vocational grace is 
primary and indispensable? Have we not in our ordination councils 
minimized the fact that the claim to ministerial status must rest first 
upon a valid experience between the man who is called and the God who 
calls him? Perhaps this is a qualification considered so important that 
we have taken it for granted. If so, our light assumption has in effect 
destroyed the primacy of Vocation. 

The mention of an ordination council introduces us to the third dimen- 
sion of clerical identity: sanction by a Christian community. Having 
said that where there is no Vocational grace there is no clergy, we must 
also say that apart from the church—by which is meant the local 
church—there is no clergy. The Christian minister originates within 
the Christian community; there is no parthenogenetic clergy. It is 
recognized by the Christian community; there is no free-lance clergy. 
It serves by the sanction of the Christian community ; there is no guerrilla 
clergy. The church does not call the minister into being but it is the 
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only authority which can confirm the fact that he has been called. It 
does not empower the minister but it alone can give official recognition 
to the gifts and the grace which God has bestowed upon him. In the 
New Testament sense the clergy is a gift of God to the churches, but 
it is a gift which each church must accept with. responsibility. This 
adds up to a simple conclusion: the doctrine of the church defines 
the doctrine of the clergy; the nature of the church determines the 
nature of the clergy; the role of the church authorizes the role of the 
clergy. If, then, we are to know what the clergy is, we must know 
what the church is. A defining of the nature of the church is pre- 
requisite to the recovery of clerical identity. 

Let us remember first that the church is distinguished from secular 
institutions by its creator, its character, and its commission. The 
church is not an institution among institutions. It is not merely a 
sociological or cultural expression but stands rather in the role of 
priest among all other groupings of men. With them it shares the 
need for repentance; with them it needs a continual rediscovery and 
revival of its faith; but it is different from them not merely in function 
but also in kind. When all the varied things are said of the church that 
can be said, it is “a unique fellowship of grace called into being by a 
divine act and resting on the foundation of God’s revelation in Christ.” 

This means that the church is God’s instrument, not man’s conven- 
ience. “It is His and He made it.” The state, as one of the secular 
institutions, is and ought to be an extension of man. It is, in Lincoln’s 
familiar phrase, “of, by, and for the people.” The church is to some 
extent “of and for’ the people but in no sense is it to be thought of as 
“by” the people. Even in the most democratic of congregational com- 
munions the fancy that the church is something that we have done or 
that we do is to be most soberly resisted. The plain, primitive convic- 
tion that the church came into being under the moving of God’s Holy 
Spirit at a specific time and place and that all derivative churches must 
be so born would save us from those foolish idolatries and vain strivings 
which now characterize so much of modern church life. 

From this it follows that the commission of the church is determined 
not primarily by what man needs but first of all by what God demands. 
He did not create this unique thing which is the church, give it to us, 
and tell us to use it as we please and as the need may arise. In this case, 
as in all others, His creation was with purpose and that purpose was 
that the church bring sinful men and women into communion with a 
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Holy God. All else is secondary: clubs, forums, and gymnasiums ; 
conferences, committees, and workshops; resolutions, directives, and 
petitions. It is the duty of the church and the consequent duty of the 
minister to proclaim once more as though in final declaration the mighty 
acts of God and the marvelous works of Christ to a disbelieving and 
disillusioned world; to proclaim this Gospel not as mere theory but, 
in recent words of Reinhold Niebuhr, “by the fruits which emerge 
from an encounter between the self and such a God as Christ revealed ;” 
to proclaim this Gospel not as intellectual content, nor as a psychological 
aid, nor as a sociological program but as the very stuff of life—blood, 
bone, and sinew of our racial being; bread, water, and fire of our souls. 

To be sure, distortions of this definition and of its application can be 
extremely dangerous both to the church and to the world. One of the 
potential dangers which could result from a serious acceptance of such 
a definition of the role and the nature of the church is that by this defi- 
nition of the commission of the church we could drive a great and sunder- 
ing wedge between faith and history, creating an impassable gorge 
between the church and culture. When we remove politics, economics, 
the racial issues, international affairs, beyond the orbit of the church’s 
concern, we deny that Christ is Lord of all life and do “service to no 
one except the powers of darkness.” We must consistently affirm that 
all that pertains in any slight degree to the crisis of mankind lies within 
the sphere of religion’s concern. 

But a social emphasis which ignores the root and foundation of the 
Gospel, an emphasis which in its horizontal activity forgets its vertical 
authority, will preclude our attaining the goals of that emphasis. James 
S. Stewart, in his latest work, A Faith to Proclaim, puts it in these 
words, “. . . thus to present the faith as a means to an end—even 
if it be a noble end—is sooner or later to make the Cross of Christ of 
none effect; yes, and of none effect even as the social lever it has the 
power to be.” 

Let us say secondly to the church what John Calvin said to the min- 
istry: “Those then who have been ordained to declare the word of 
God, let them know that God has not at all appointed them to put 
forward their own notions, and to say just what seems good to them- 
selves.” Let us say to the church what Paul said to the Corinthians, 
“What, did the word of God originate with you . . .?” If the clergy, 
the little preacher, must check and guard its words and deeds by the 
consent of the fellowship as the Holy Spirit is there evident, then the 
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church, the big precaher, must correct its total bearing of word 
and deed by the authority of “Christ Jesus, who is the onlie head of 
the same Kirk.” 

In other words, the church is not a free and unrestricted agent creat- 
ing out of tradition its own gospel and deciding from time to time what 
it must do; it is not at liberty to modify its commission at will, drifting 
with the times and adjusting itself to the fluctuating cultural pressures. 
The church is under the authority of the Gospel. When the church 
seeks to extricate itself from that authority, it is no longer the church 
of Jesus Christ. It may for long remain a beneficial institution engaged 
in and accomplishing many good things but it will have become by this 
denial of its nature nothing more than another secular institution; 
and the breath of that decay which takes all things temporal will be 
upon it. 

Against this background we must now throw an essential question: 
To what extent should the minister concentrate his abilities, his energy, 
his time, on the nurturing and maturing of that “Fellowship of Grace” 
to which he has been given and on bringing others “out of the world” 
and into that fellowship, and to what extent is he permitted to neglect 
this responsibility and to seek by the impact of his personality and his 
Gospel to redeem society? Is he sent first to “the children of the house 
of Israel” or to “the little dogs of the gentiles?” Is it his task to make 
Christians or to make a better world? When he reads, “Other sheep 
have I which are not of this fold,’ does that permit him to be an 
itinerant shepherd, busy with many good things but neglectful of the 
one duty which is specifically his? 

This is not a “practical” question. That is to say, the answer to it 
does not depend upon such expediencies as the urgency or immediacy 
of society’s need; or upon the time, energy, and personal qualifications 
of the minister ; or on the indulgence of the church in freeing its minister 
for such activities. Assuming that society is on the perilous edge of 
complete ruin, is it still demanded of the minister, “Feed my sheep!’”? 
Supposing him to be well qualified for roles of social betterment outside 
the church, must he still obey the words, “Feed my lambs!”’? Taking 
it for granted that the church encourages him to go afield with his many 
talents, must he still hear Paul saying, “Take heed, therefore, unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Spirit hath made you 
overseers, to feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with his 


own blood.” ? 
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The answer depends, not upon such exigencies, but upon the doctrine 
of the church and the consequent doctrine of the ministry; thus, by the 
lines we have drawn, it becomes the duty of the minister to preach to 
the church and the duty of the church to preach to society. The minister 
builds better Christians; the church builds a better world. Failure of 
the church to preach to society and to build a better world does not in 
any event release the minister from his primary duty, which is to the 
church. On the contrary, the church’s failure in its first duty indicates 
that the minister has failed in his. Thus the field of ministerial operation 
is strictly limited but greatly intensified. 


W. H. Griffith Thomas, in The Work of the Ministry, calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that Paul in one single chapter (Colossians 1) relates 
the ministry at once to Christ, to the Gospel, and to the church: to 
Christ as the source, to the Gospel as the message, and to the church as 
the sphere. When the minister speaks to and within the church he must 
speak above what is normative in the church. His source is Christ; 
his message is the Gospel. To speak merely to the church’s consensus 
of opinion, to the greatest common denominator of the local congregation, 
to its limited understanding of the historical and cultural meaning of 
Christ is to stifle the church, to cut its nurturing roots, to keep it stunted 
in its development and ineffective in its performance. It is his duty to 
keep his people alert to all the possible impacts and ramifications of the 
Gospel of Christ, to open new vistas through which they may see and 
new avenues through which they may serve the will of Christ in the 
affairs of men, to hold before them not only the fair promises of God 
but also the pools of human agony, and, all the while, to prepare their 
souls with those graces by which the church, being what it ought to be, 
can do what it ought to do. 

When, however, the minister speaks to the community, he speaks 
from and for the church; he becomes the church in microcosm and can 
speak no more than the great common consent of the church. The 
church is the sphere to which and out of which he performs his ministry 
and apart from which he has no authorization and no reason for being. 
Forsyth put this conclusion in much more definite and direct terms: 
“The order of obligation for a preacher is first to the gospel 4 
second, to his church; third, to the great church, and then to the public.” 
Nothing produced a recent years by novel experimentations on the 


part of the clergy can dispute the logic and the practicality of that 
definition of the role of the minister. 
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If it be insisted that The Church, the great Church, comes before a 
church, the local Christian community, both in chronology and in 
authority ; if a minister seek freedom from local sanction by an artful 
appeal to the authority of the great Church; several reminders must be 
served, First, the New Testament recognizes no ecclesiastical authority 
higher than that of the local church. Secondly, “local churches are 
points of consciousness and activity for the great all-inclusive unit.” 
The church without a church remains invisible, mute, and dormant. 
Thirdly, ordination—the recognizing of that authority which has been 
conferred by God—belongs properly and exclusively to the local church. 
That power does not terminate with the specific act of ordination but 
remains the prerogative of whatever church the minister may serve. 
If the local church has the right by ordination to put a man in his place, 
it also has the obligation to keep him there. There is no “indelibility of 
sacred orders.” As someone has said, “ordination, like vaccination, 
may run out,” a condition which the local church has the duty to 
recognize and if possible prevent. 

As a matter of fact, certain calamities always result when this binding 
relationship between the local church and the clergy is denied or ignored ; 
and in all cases not only do the church and the minister suffer but also 
that general public on which the minister has mistakenly focused his 
primary purpose. When, for example, the Christian community is to 
any extent deprived of “the gift of ministry”, to that extent it tends 
to lose both its identity and its zeal. This was evident even so early 
as New Testament times; well-founded churches, deprived of pastoral 
leadership, drifted back toward an absorbing pagan culture. They 
slipped into the morass of semi-Christian cults and finally disappeared 
altogether. Others were saved by the timely arrival of one who had 
been with Christ and who could strike for them that central note by 
which all else had to be tuned. That weakness and that need are inherent 
in the nature of the church and are as persistent and as pressing now 
as they were in the formative years of the church’s life. 

A second probability is that‘the church which releases its minister 
for a variety of external social duties is apt to conclude that it has 
thereby performed its own duty in the affairs of men. Churches may 
and many times do permit the minister a full expression of his own 
judgment and his own will in the tense and radical fields of human 
relationships without being themselves in the least convinced or com- 
mitted. As a result the minister has the satisfaction of applying the 
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gospel as he sees it; the church is pleased with itself because it has 
allowed him to do so; and the grave and important issue has the advo- 
cacy of one lone supporter where it should have had the concern and 
the action of the whole Christian community. If the minister cannot 
in such social matters persuade his own congregation and mobilize their 
majority, how can he expect to move any significant part of the public 
toward what he believes to be a better world? Into such areas of life 
he must carry with him a substantial portion of convinced and committed 
fellow-Christians or become himself nothing more than a quixotic cru- 
sader tilting at windmills. 

This suggests the third calamity which results from a denial or an 
ignoring of the binding spiritual contract between a church and its 
clergy. Where the minister is no longer heedful of the collective wisdom 
of a church and the sanction of the local congregation, he is apt to 
develop eccentric judgments on the moral issues of his day. To those 
whom he seeks for church membership the minister is likely to say that 
the soul matures only in a living Christian community. This is true, 
but it is as true for him as for any member of his congregation. De- 
tached from his people by preoccupation, forming opinions which are 
aloof and untouched by the common experience, he is tempted to speak 
to the world not the practical wisdom of a mature Christian community 
but his own individualized gospel. Calvin said, “True pastors do not 
rashly thrust themselves forward by their own judgment, but are raised 
by the Lord.’”” To this we must add that they are also subject to the 
vigilant correction of the Holy Spirit as it can operate only in a Fellow- 
ship of Grace. 

We must, in defining the clergy, not only retain the word, “minister,” 
in its accepted modern usage but we must also revive its archaic mean- 
ing. He is a “subordinate, an agent, one who acts under the will of 
another.” In his primary function and in, we might even say, a sacra- 
mental sense the minister stands as medium between Christ and the 
church. To the church, as Jenkins put it, “His office is that of minister 
of the word of God.” He is, in a suggestive phrase, “the living element 
in Christ’s hands”, given to remind his people of ancient and substantial 
things, to reveal new facets of the Gospel to their blinded understanding, 
to revive from week to week and day to day their waning faith, to 
recall to them by word and deed the exemplary life and saving death 
of Christ, to renew for their own time of trouble the “grace to help in 
time of need.” As he moves toward the sphere of his primary duty— 
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that is, toward the church—he goes as an instrument which is in all 
things subordinate to Christ and as an obedient-agent of the Gospel. 
Here, if anywhere, he has the privilege and the duty of pronouncing and 
stressing those tenets of the Gospel which deviate radically from the 
cultural patterns. Here he is bound only by the farthest reaches of his 
Lord’s Gospel. 


In his secondary function and, again, in a sacramental sense the 
minister stands as medium between the church and the world. In this 
capacity he is not and cannot be more than that whole of which he is a 
part. For the clergy to imply, as it often does and perhaps unwittingly, 
that it is the mind as well as the mouth of the church is to bear false 
witness. As he must not falsify Christ to the church, taking to it a 
segmented Gospel and a partial Christ, so too he dare not falsify the 
church to the world, accenting what he pleases and omitting those truths 
of mercy and of judgment which have been charged to the church as 
the great missionary to humanity. Yet, again, in all things he is to 
remember that he is God’s gift to the church and was not sent to take 
captive and to coerce a reluctant church into services for which it is 
inadequately prepared and for which it feels no holy compulsion. If 
the church be inadequately prepared and if it feel no holy compulsion, 
the minister has there an area of operation which will at once acknowl- 
edge the grace bestowed upon him and exhaust the gifts with which he 
has been endowed. 


Our Baptist Progress: 
Through Fellowship to Creed 


CHarLes R. ANDREWS* 


ost humans are capable of friendship, but not of fellowship. We 
M meet easily in the superficial aspects of life; but in the more 
basic things—assumptions, viewpoints—we meet much less often. We 
are often poles apart when we touch each other. We stand on different 
planets when we meet. And when.we see each other, our eyes are shut. 

The Church is the reverse of this situation. It is the place of fellow- 
ship, of meeting on the essentials. There need not be noisy chumminess ; 
but there must be fellowship in the true Church. Backgrounds meet ; 
because the Background is the same for all: Christ. Viewpoints meet ; 
because the Place from which all view is identical: Christ. 

This fellowship of the Church must, of course, include all aspects of 
the redeemed human personality—emotions, volition, and intellect. 

Being thus, among other things, a fellowship of the mind, a true 
church of Christ must sooner or later express itself in a creed, a common 
confession of its faith. A creedless Christianity cannot be a full Chris- 
tianity ; for it has omitted the Christian communion of the mind. Where 
there is full fellowship, a creed must arise. 

Fellowship is not bare friendliness; a comfy clubbiness. It does not 
exist in its depth among a group of individualist Christians, each with 
“my own creed”, on a “live and let live” basis.. True fellowship implies 
a common creed. It is the basis for a creed; it necessitates a creed. 

Fellowship requires its own implementation on all levels. If it is 
real, fellowship must be put into life, must be made concrete, incarnate. 
It must be used! And a creed is the concretion, the implementation, 
of the Christian fellowship of the mind. 

Let there be no mistake in priority. Fellowship does not grow out of 


a creed; a creed, rather, grows inevitably from the rich soil of real 
fellowship. 


* Charles R. Andrews, ’50, was a Graduate Fellow of the Divinity School and 
studied at Edinburgh University. Since his return in the fall of 1951 he has 
been minister of the Oak Lawn Community Baptist Church, Oak Lawn, Rhode 
Island. He is a member of one of the study commissions preparing for the 
American Baptist Theological Conference. 
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I. Origin and Functions of Creeds. 


Baptists hold that their basic Creed is the Bible, as interpreted in the 
light of the New Testament. This is a sound and most valuable starting 
point. In fact, it is the only starting point. 

But more than this must be said. Within the Bible itself are “creeds” ; 
ecstatic, yet doctrinal praise of God. Doctrine is inseparable from 
Christian worship, as any examination of Philippians 2: 6-11, and other 
Biblical creeds, will show. Creeds originate, therefore, first of all in 
the center of Church life—her worship of God—as writings of hymnic 
quality, issuing unconsciously from her “fellowship of the mind’, that 
basic doctrinal unity which uncorrupted confrontation with God through 
Christ will produce. 

Creeds have also a second origin. It is obvious that the basic Creed 
(the Bible), must be interpreted to the world. The Church must speak 
the Word of God in contemporary terms to confront, condemn, and 
save the world. One of the means by which the Church has fulfilled 
this task, is by the formulation and publication of creeds and confessions. 


A final, and far less commendable, source of creedal formulations is 
the strange need, all too often felt, to condemn fellow Christians; to 
lay down compulsory lines for Christian thought to follow; to place a 
strait-jacket on the mind of the Church. Where this need is felt by 
an individual or group, Christian unity of mind, of course, no longer 
obtains ; and that individual or group is no longer a part of the fellow- 
ship, either of the mind or of anything else. It is therefore no longer 
part of the Church of Christ. Certainly, a cause of great humiliation 
to the Church is that such great sections of her Body have so lost their 
souls as to allow contention and coercion to obscure the Gospel of the 
New Creation in Christ. 


Thus, historically, creeds have served two legitimate functions; ini- 
tially, they have sounded hymnic praise to God, ecstatic confession “that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. 2:11), and 
praise that the faithful are bound so closely together in the credo of the 
Church. Secondarily, they have proclaimed Church doctrine to the 
world (apologetics), explaining the doctrinal mind of the Church from 
her Bible to the world. 


But also, creeds have been used in the third, and illegitimate way. 
When the fellowship of belief has from time to time so broken down 
as to make the other two uses impossible, creeds have been used as 
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“clubs” to coerce belief from unwilling fellow Christians. The third 
use is in diametric opposition to the first two, and is only employed at 
times when the Church has so lost its unity of faith that it has become 
a family in a state of actual (if not always apparent) divorce. 


Confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that in classic 
Baptist periods, in the times of essential community of mind among us, 
our confessions were originally intended for the first mentioned uses. 
Although few of the Reformation documents (as opposed to the New 
Testament and ancient creeds) can be called “hymnic” in form, they 
were certainly written in theological praise of Almighty God. And with 
Baptists in particular the second, apologetic, purpose for writing creeds 
was predominant. From the beginning, Baptists have been misunder- 
stood—often wrongly identified with Anabaptists and other fringe 
groups. They had always to explain themselves. Therefore, their con- 
fessions throughout their early and formative period were “published 
inlove . . . (1) To inform those who have a desire to know what 
Religious Duties they (Baptists) hold forth. (2) To undeceive those 
that are misinformed thereof. (3) To the end that said Congregations 
may in love, and the spirit of Meekness, be informed by any that con- 
ceive they walk amiss.” * 


Thus it is fair to say that the primary purpose for which Baptist 
confessions were written was proclamation of faith, and not proscription 
of belief. It is apparent that among Baptists, use in the latter way is 
misuse. The tragic fact that we have so misused our confessions is 
certainly the origin of the well known suspicion of creeds by both con- 
servative and liberal Baptist wings; and has sometimes, through mis- 
understanding, resulted in mistrust and disuse of any creedal formula- 
tions whatever. This whole development is a profound mistake. Cor- 
rectly understood as proclamation to a heathen world, and as praise 
to God rendered by the faithful, confessions have had and should have 
a vital place in Baptist life. 


II. The Relative Permanence of Creeds. 


But creeds may only have a vital place in our life if certain of their 
characteristics are kept in mind. They are provisional and not eternal, 


* General Baptist Confession of 1651. Witness also the Second London Con- 
fession, written because “it was judged necessary by us to joyn together in giving 
a testimony to the world”. (All quotations from the Baptist confessions are 
from W. J. McGlothlin: Baptist Confessions of Faith; Philadelphia, 1911.) 
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expressing the thought of the Church concerning given spiritual situa- 
tions. They are secondary, and to be based on the fundamental Scrip- 
tural Creed, since they are interpretations of that Creed to meet con- 
temporary life and thought. They are limited in scope, emphasizing 
those aspects of the Scripture necessary in view of the situation they 
attempt to meet. They may not even express Christian belief in its 
fullness (as when the “Apostles” Creed omits all mention of the Atoning 
work of Christ) ; they simply answer the situation at hand. They are 
definitely creations of the Church in a way that Scripture is not; they 
express the witness of the Church, and may express it wrongly, need- 
ing, therefore, to be tested at all times by the norm of Scripture, inter- 
preted in the Spirit. 


Nevertheless it is true that creeds and confessions do have a relative 
permanence. The spiritual situations to which the Church speaks are 
usually about the same. The idolatries and self-assertions of men are 
tiresomely repetitious, and the salvation wrought by God in spite of 
them is gloriously constant. Therefore, the continuing relevance of 
the creeds, whether ancient, reformation, or modern, to the continuing 
sin at the heart of the world, and the continuing adequacy of those state- 
ments of praise to God, is not surprising. This relative permanence of 
creeds should be admitted by Baptists more than is commonly done. 
It is in no way alien to our tradition to recognize this; our forebears 
had high praise for the work of their Christian fathers.* 


III. Place of Creeds and Confessions in Baptist Churches Today. 


In our Baptist churches of recent years, creeds have become prin- 
cipally noted for the illegitimate “club” use made of them. This roots 
in the divorce which has occurred in the family due to the fundamentalist- 
modernist squabble. We had reached such a low point that it seemed 
as if there were no common faith, no united mind, no Christian Gospel 
to be proclaimed by us. All thought of creedal use in this situation was, 
in fact, misuse intended to coerce theological thought along certain rigid 
lines; indeed, it seemed not to be apparent that they had any other 
function at all! Therefore, Baptists became a people without a creed. 
Church covenants were so emasculated as to give the impression that 
Baptist churches were more nearly socially minded lodges, than the 


* As, for example, in the Orthodox Creed of 1678, where Apostles’, Nicene, and 
Athanasian creeds are listed as “thoroughly to be received and believed”. (article 
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elect people of God. This was a terrifying sign of degeneracy. A 
creedless Christianity is a futile and futureless Christianity. In fact 
it is no Christianity at all, for it reflects the tragic and un-churching 
fact that there is in it no Gospel to be proclaimed, ultimately no Christ 
present in the midst. It is a situation to be rectified as soon as possible, 
else certainly our lampstand will be removed. (Rev. 2:5). 

But the existence of a true fellowship of faith must be prior to any 
healthy discussion of a Baptist creed. The possession of the Gospel 
itself is primary; the creed is but its outgrowth. The exciting fact of 
our time is, however, that in the current theological resurgence, in the 
current Biblical resurgence, God’s providence is now restoring to us 
the Christian witness we had almost lost. The Spirit is again beginning 
to be evident among us. The Biblical faith is sounding its challenge. 
The Church is turning a corner; its sermons are beginning to sound 
different ; the Bible is being preached and heard by hungry ears. “Funda- 
mentalist” and “modernist” mean nothing in today’s theological and 
religious questions; we are simply becoming evangelical and Biblical 
Christians, preaching the salvation wrought in Christ. The simple fact 
of our theological conference at Green Lake in 1954 is a most significant 
sign of our restoration as a vital branch of Christ. We are now walking 
a path, at some point of which the writing of a Baptist creed will be 
inevitable; where the beauty of our common faith will demand incarna- 
tion in creedal form. 

Perhaps we are near enough to that point that an outgrowth of the 
Green Lake theological conference will be such a work. Amazing grace 
of God if this be so! But let it be clearly understood: our impending 
creed, whenever it comes, shall not be an instrument for heresy-hunting. 
Such would only be its prostitution. Rather, it shall be a proclamation 
of our central Baptist faith, without frills or subtleties, for free and 
triumphant use by our churches. All talk of creeds is irresponsible 
chatter unless their purpose be praise and proclamation, and their use 
be iree: 


Like People, Like Priest 


An Address to the Graduating Class 


BERNHARD W. ANDERSON* 


NC mariners, sailing their vessels off the coast of Sicily, had the 
difficult task of steering their course between a treacherous rock 
named Scylla and a dangerous whirlpool named Charybdis. No less 
difficult is the task of plotting a seminary course. The administration 
and faculty have bent their efforts to avoid the twin dangers which beset 
theological education: on the one side running aground on the barren 
rock of academic detachment from the life of the churches, and on the 
other being swallowed up in the whirlpool of professional activity. If 
in the retrospect of three years it seems that your ship has followed 
a somewhat zig-zag course, moving now in one direction and now the 
other, we may rejoice that Colgate Rochester has shown determination 
to avoid both extremes and has given leadership in working toward a 
creative integration of classroom and field work. 


You who graduate this year have lived through this period of re- 
thinking. But leaving the seminary and joining the honored ranks of 
the alumni will not provide an escape from the problem which concerns 
this seminary. Indeed, the problem of. maintaining a balance between 
theological discipline and a successful church program is indigenous to 
the ministry which from now on will. take your full time. Perhaps 
the danger of “academic detachment” will vanish too quickly, for no 
longer will professors be around to insist that you plow “the long, hard 
furrow” of theological study. But the danger of being submerged in 
the professional whirlpool will become ever greater, despite your better 
intention to avoid the unhappy fate of the busy minister. You may 
find yourself pulled toward a theological shipwreck by your sincere 
desire to serve your people in their life-situations and by your zeal to 
make your ministry effective, or even successful by American standards. 
And the price of this capitulation to the pressures and demands of a 
busy ministry is usually a surrender of the distinctive vocation of the 


* “Tike People, Like Priest”? was Dr. Anderson’s address to the graduating 
class at the Commencement exercises on May 17, 1954. In September Dr. Ander- 
son will become the Dean of Drew Theological Seminary. 
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ministry itself. Long ago Hosea coined an expression for the fate of 
clergymen who surrendered their God-given stewardship: “like people, 
like priest” (Hosea 4:9). 

Speaking out of our Protestant heritage we would want to insist, of 
course, that in one sense the minister is quite like the people he serves. 
Every Christian, whether minister or layman, joins “the priesthood of 
all believers” who not only minister to one another but live by the sacred 
calling to glorify God in whatever job or station they are placed. The 
minister is not a better man, and we hope not a worse one, than any 
other. The high ethical demands of the New Testament are applicable 
to both clergy and laity, although you will find that too often the 
churches have lapsed into a pre-Reformation “double standard” which 
means that ministers are supposed to achieve a kind of saintliness not 
expected of ordinary laymen. The minister is on the same level as any 
Christian—like his people both in his confession of sin and his need of 
God’s grace. The office of the ministry is not Migher than any other 
Christian calling, and we may well recall Luther’s whimsical remark 
to the effect that there is as much religious significance in the act of the 
cobbler who shoes the sole of the Pope as in the act of the Pope who 
prays for the soul of the cobbler. “Like people, like priest” may have a 
good Christian meaning, even though a different one than Hosea in- 
tended in his proverb. 

However, I am more concerned about what sets the minister apart 
from the people, as evident from the fact that he is ordained in a special 
way. He is sent to the people, even though he is one of their ranks. 
The office of the ministry endows you with a unique role in God’s 
redemptive design and in the life of the Church. This being true, the 
greatest tragedy which could befall the minister and the Church is that 
Hosea’s proverb should be applicable to our time. 

We can quickly check off some things which do not constitute the 
uniqueness of the ministry. For one thing, the minister is not different 
from laymen just because of executive ability for organizing and run- 
ning a church. He is not called to be an expert at the mimeograph 
or other promotional devices. I recall an extraordinary incident at a 
recent ecumenical youth conference. One denominational group sub- 
mitted a singularly weak theological statement which occasioned quite 
a storm of protest, especially since the source, date, and authorship 
could not be ascertained. Finally one member of the group rose and 
said: “I have always wondered how Luther could have thrown an 
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ink pot at the devil, but having read this mimeographed item, I feel 
like throwing the whole mimeograph machine at him!” The world 
cannot be saved by the mimeograph machine or any other promotional 
devices, although these things can be effective in the life of the Church 
when the servants of theological concern. Moreover, the minister is 
not singled out because of his personal charm. Personal winsomeness 
is important for any man going into the ministry, but no amount of 
personality appeal, by itself, can make a good minister of Jesus Christ. 
Alas, there are too many ministers who are getting by in the pulpit by 
relying on their personalities or by using dramatic tricks which are 
effective in attracting attention. Let me go one step further: a minister 
is not set apart just because he has had an extraordinary religious 
experience which qualifies him to preach the gospel. I firmly believe 
that every minister should be able to say that God has summoned him 
to the ministry, either by some abrupt interference into his career or 
by the steady yet inescapable pressure of his Hand through the years; 
but if all work is, in the sight of God, religious work then surely the 
layman too should be able to testify how God has summoned him for 
a task which no one else in the world can perform. All of these things— 
executive ability, personal winsomeness, an inescapable calling—are 
important for a minister, but taken together they do not add up to the 
uniqueness of the ministry. 

In what sense, then, is the minister set apart from the people and 
entrusted with an office which is unlike the vocation of any Christian 
man? Let me suggest two unique aspects of the ministry, both of 
which belong inseparably together. 

First, the minister is chosen to represent the whole Church. This 
is his task as he ministers to a local congregation, let us say the 200 
members of the Baptist Church at Farmersville or the 1000 members 
of the First Methodist Church in the teeming city of Urbana. While 
the Body of Christ is localized in Farmersville or Urbana, it is not con- 
fined to those points in time and space. A local congregation is truly 
a Christian Community when its members are deeply aware of being 
surrounded by a great host of faithful witnesses and participating in the 
long historical pilgrimage which moves toward Zion, the City of God. 
Any local manifestation of the Church is to some extent time-bound and 
culture-bound, the result being that Christians are prone to forget their 
history and to confuse modern idols with the living God. There is 
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always the possibility of transcending local limitations and narrow 
perspectives when a minister truly performs his appointed task. 


So the minister is ordained to stand within a great spiritual tradi- 
tion—you may call it an “apostolic succession” if you will—and to 
speak to the people out of our common Christian memory which reaches 
back through the long centuries of church history to the crucial events 
of which the Bible is the record and witness. Just as prophets and 
apostles of the Bible spoke to their people, not just out of their private 
experience, but out of the tradition of the Israelite community, so you 
are appointed to bring to focus in a local congregation the “Story of 
Our Life” recounted in the Bible and richly elaborated in the Christian 
tradition through the ages, in order that within this large historical 
context men may hear what the Lord requires of us today and may 
hear even now that Voice which speaks above the tumult of the nations, 
saying, “Be still, and know that I am God”. Now that it is all over, 
perhaps you will agree that that is the primary reason for a theological 
education. God has led you to this hill for a three year sojourn in 
order that you might be baptized into the whole tradition of the Church: 
the Good News of the Bible, the movement of church history, and the 
theological, philosophical, and ethical reflections of the Church which 
seeks to translate the gospel so that men may hear and obey. Your 
seminary degree and your ordination are credentials which entitle you 
to represent the whole Church in the particular place wheré you serve. 
It would be a pity if, under the pressure of activities and programs, you 
were to neglect this theological task for which your seminary has pre- 
pared you. If people in our churches lack a real sense of acceptance 
and participation in the Christian Community, in the Church against 
which not even the gates of Hell can prevail, then the responsibility 
rests largely with ministers who have neglected that personal “knowl- 
edge of God” which is the inner bond of the community which reads 
and understands the Bible in the context of our Christian history and 
tradition. And when ministers reject this “knowledge of God” for 
the performance of routine duties, then Hosea’s proverb comes true: 
“like people, like priest”. ji 

The office of the ministry is unique in another respect. Not only is 
the minister appointed to represent the whole Church and to speak out 
of the tradition which has been received, but in a more special sense he 
is a representative of Christ—the agent through whom Christ’s ministry 
is continued. Remember the account about Jesus sending out his 
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disciples, how he commissioned them with authority to cast out demons 
and to heal and to preach the Kingdom of God—in other words, to do 
the very things that characterized his ministry. Jesus did not give 
this authority to all his followers, but only to the Twelve. You will 
come closer to understanding the uniqueness of the vocation of the 
ministry if you understand yourself as being under the authority of 
that apostolic commission. In the last analysis, the ministry of the 
Church is none other than the ministry of Christ himself, continued and 
extended through those who are called and ordained for this special 
work. This is the thing about the ministry that fills me with the greatest 
wonder and humility. Not only is the minister a representative of the 
people—like them in his confession of sin and his need of grace; he is 
also a representative of Christ—unlike the people in that he has been 
set aside to carry on Christ’s ministry of preaching and healing. “So 
we are ambassadors for Christ”, said Paul, “God making his appeal 
through us”. With all your weakness and inadequacy that strange fact 
still stands: God carries on his work of reconciliation through you. 
So, let no one minimize the place of preaching, for Christ’s ministry is 
continued through your proclamation of the Good News of the Kingdom 
even though your tongue may not always be eloquent or inspired. Let 
no one underestimate the place of pastoral work, for through your 
personal contacts Christ himself continues his ministry of healing the 
brokenhearted and releasing those that are in bondage. Let no one 
underrate the church program—the budget, social activities, expansion 
and building—for these things may help to bind people together into 
a fellowship wherein is known the forgiving and accepting love of God. 


As ministers, then, you are appointed for the special task of repre- 
senting the Church in its wholeness, and representing Christ in the 
continuance of his ministry of reconciliation. Yours is a glorious task 
and a solemn responsibility. The word of Christ is addressed to you: 
“You did not choose me, but I have chosen you and appointed you that 
you should go and bear fruit and that your fruit should abide” (John 
£5216). 


The Report of the Dean 
FOR THE YEAR 1953-54 


OrEN HuLiInGc BAKER 


I. ENROLLMENT 


Ay fice academic year opened on September 15, 1953 with an enroll- 
ment of 88 students, distributed among the three classes as follows: 
First Year 36, Second Year 18, Third Year 34. Three were accepted 
for limited studies as Special Students. Two students entered the 
Second Year Class in January 1954. There were five withdrawals. 
Six members of the Third Year Class completed their studies at the 
close of the Autumn Term. This left a total of 79 continuing in course 
at the year’s end. Denominationally, Baptist students numbered 61; 
Methodists 18; Congregational 2; Evangelical 1; Presbyterian 3; Uni- 
versalist 1; Dutch Reformed 1; Jewish 1. Ten veterans were enrolled. 
Fifty-five colleges and universities were represented in the student body. 


II. ADMISSIONS 

Forty-seven applications were received during the year. Eighteen 
of these have been approved for entrance in September 1954; 5 have 
been given deferred decision ; 6 have been given tentative acceptance for 
1955; 6 for 1956 and 1 for 1957; 3 have been rejected; 1 has been can- 
celled; 7 are under consideration. 

Among those accepted for September 1954, two are married. One 
has children. Sixteen are Baptist in their denominational affiliation ; 
one is Congregationalist; one Presbyterian. Fourteen colleges and 
universities are represented in the group. There will be three Korean 
veterans in the new class. The outlook for enrollment next year, if 
the present volume of applications continues, is good, though not as 
high as we wish it to be. 


III. GumipANCE AND COUNSELING 


Guidance given to the individual student in connection with his aca- 
demic program has been a continuing responsibility. In some instances 
it has been necessary for the student to review his vocational objective 
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in the light of his own questions about entering the ministry. An in- 
creasing number of young men come to the Divinity School with a 
tentative attitude toward full time service in the churches. Effort is 
made to keep in touch with their private thinking on this problem for 
the purpose of assisting them to take a realistic view of themselves and 
reach a final decision as soon as possible. Usually this sort of student 
faces the question early, of his own accord, and comes for help in 
deciding the issue. Occasionally it is necessary for the Faculty to take 
the initiative and confront the student directly with the question of his 
fitness for the ministry. Responsibility for the solution, however, is 
left with the man himself. Field work experience is especially useful in 
bringing to the student’s attention his lack of aptitude for his calling. 
Two young men have had acute problems in this area during the year. 

Personal counseling, directed to assisting students in resolving emo- 
tional conflicts centering around various difficulties, has continued to 
demand a great deal of time. Some of the problems in this area arise 
early in the divinity course as a part of the demand to adjust to the 
educational program, the theological point of view, and a rigorous 
routine. These tensions are usually assimilated with the lapse of time 
and a growing sense of self-confidence on the part of the student. On 
the other hand, the requirements of our kind of life occasionally pre- 
cipitate emotional disturbances at the deeper levels of personality. It 
was necessary for one of our new students this year to leave the School 
to undertake extensive psychiatric care. His return to the ministry is 
doubtful. 


TV. ExEecuTIvE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


On June 30, next, I shall relinquish my post as Executive Secretary 
of the American Association of Theological Schools after serving for 
two years. On the whole, this has been a very rewarding experience. 
My relations with the seminaries have offered opportunities to con- 
tribute to theological education in ways not open through any other 
connection. Four schools have been examined for accreditation, and 
three approved. Three others are awaiting inspection. Most signifi- 
cant among the accomplishments during my term have been the launch- 
ing of a full-scale survey of theological education in support of which 
the Carnegie Corporation will contribute $65,000; and the inauguration 
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of a new recruitment program for the ministry to be subsidized in the 
amount of $100,000 per year by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., 
of New York. Both of these undertakings offer high promise for 
giving theological education new direction in the immediate future. 
It has been a real satisfaction to me to have a part in these achievements. 


I am sure that I speak for the Association when I convey to you 
appreciation for allowing office space for a desk and filing cabinet, and 
storage room for supplies, without charge. We are grateful also to 
Mr. Piotrow for the courtesy he has shown in enabling us to make 
some purchases through his office at the discount rates available to the 
School. We have taken great care to see that all expenses for materials 
and telephone services have been fully met. As you know, there are no 
salaried officers in the Association. Payment is made for secretarial 
services only. I am glad that on occasion it has been possible for the 
secretary to be helpful to the School and thus in some degree compensate 
for the consideration given us in having our headquarters here. If there 
should be any question about the adequacy with which we have tried 
to come to terms with the rights of the School, comment from you will 
be welcomed and satisfactory adjustment will be made. 


V. INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
The most significant activity in the field of the educational program 
has been a re-examination of our curriculum. A revision is now in 
process that will broaden the appeal of our offerings to young people 
interested in preparing for Christian vocations other than the pastoral 
ministry. It is expected that this work will be completed next Fall 
and published in the Catalogue for 1955. 


By your action in May 1953, four Graduate Scholars and one Graduate 
Fellow have been studying in other institutions during the year just 
closing. Good reports of progress in their work have come from all 
these men. In fact, all our work this year has maintained a high level 
of accomplishment undergirded by good morale in student and Faculty 
relations. 


In closing this report, I want to pay special tribute to President 
Saunders for his continued faithfulness and devotion to all our work. 
His excellent resumé of his first five years has already come to your 
hands. Pleased as we are with accomplishments that can be counted, 
of even greater import are the spiritual conviction and perseverance 
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with which our President has conducted his daily responsibilities at the 
School. I speak for myself and the Faculty when I say that we count 
it good fortune to have such a man as Dr. Saunders at the head of 
our School and that we look forward to his leadership in even greater 
achievements during the years ahead. 


VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 
Action is requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that the 
following young men who have completed their studies at Colgate 
Rochester be appointed Graduate Fellows for the year 1954-55 with an 
appropriation of $1,000 each: 


JAmeEs Barsour ASHBROOK, to study at Union Theological Sem- 
inary and the William Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry 


Hetmut HeErRsert RIEMER, to study at University of Chicago 
Divinity School 


Austin BowMAN CREEL, to study at the Yale University Divinity 
School. 


Annual Report of the Librarian 
May 1, 1953—April 30, 1954 


To the President of Colgate Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as Librarian 
of the Divinity School for the year ending April 30, 1954. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Some years ago a librarian in New England presented a brief but 
very honest report reading: 


“And so another college year draws to a close. There has 
been unceasing activity, of which very little has interest as news. 
Books and periodicals have flowed in, passed through the routine, 
and taken their places on the shelves. Thousands of cards have 
been prepared and filed, as at least a gesture toward an index of 
the year’s acquisitions. F.E.R.A. projects have stirred up the dust, 
and left some valuable results. Students have passed in and out; 
we have served their needs as best we could, and tried, here and 
there, to direct their attention, to open vistas. The Faculty have 
gone their silent and mysterious ways. Sometimes they have 
asked for this and that, but usually, if they only knew it, for less 
than they could have had, at least in the way of service. Such is 
a year in the library. Now the sunlight streams through the 
great south windows; without, the elms are tipped with gold, and 
the hills are calling.” 


Some persons may regard this as an adequate report of the year’s 
activities convinced that the librarian should have less concern for 
figures and give more attention to the problem of getting people and 
books together. Yet figures appear to be the only visible index to the 
library’s activity. 

The number of accessions during the past fiscal year amounted to 
978 volumes, of which 113 were gifts and 138 were bound periodicals. 
Total accessions as of April 30th, 1954, number 92,270 volumes. Added 
to this figure are the books in the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical 
Collection, numbering approximately 20,000 volumes, bringing the total 
number of volumes in the Library to 112,270. 
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Titles of more than usual interest purchased during the year include 
Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period by Dr. Erwin R. Goode- 
nough, professor of the history of religion at Yale University. The 
first volume is devoted entirely to illustrated art objects while the 
second and third volumes are concerned respectively with the archaeol- 
ogical evidence from the Diaspora and from Palestine. Also worthy 
of mention is Maurice Frost’s English and Scottish Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, c. 1543-1677. This work contains all the tunes associated with 
the Old Version of the Psalms beginning with One and Fiftie Psalmes 
of David in English Metre (Geneva, 1556) down to John Playford’s 
The Whole Book of Psalms (1677). 

The Library is indebted to the following individuals and organizations 
for gifts received during the year: the Reverend Gordon W. Loomis, 
42; Dr. Hal Earl Norton; the Reverend Vernon H. Ross; ’54, the 
Mary Gannett Estate; The American Baptist Convention; the Southern 
Baptist Convention; the United Lutheran Church of America; the 
Reformed Church in America; and the Theosophical Society through 
its Book Gitt Institute. 

As in previous years, Dr. Norton again presented to the “Hal Earl 
Norton Memorial Collection” several Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
Preaching and Warrack Lectures. Mr. Loomis gave to the Library 
a gift of Meletemata Leidensia by Herman Witsius (Leiden, 1717). 
Witsius was a famed 17th century reformed theologian in Holland. 
The United Lutheran Church of America presented ‘the Library with 
a complete run of its Minutes of the Biennial Convention. 


To all these donors the Library expresses its deep appreciation. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 
Miss Sayre reports that a total of 652 titles were classified during the 
year. The 5,035 cards filed in the official catalogue represent 3,717 
new cards, 623 temporary cards and 695 replacements. In addition, 
819 cards were filed in the shelf list catalogue, 85 in the Baptistiana 
file and sermon index, or a total of 5,939 cards filed. 


REPAIRING AND BINDING 


Miss Cook, who devotes half time to the Library and half time to 
the Historical Collection, reports that 1,863 books were marked or 
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remarked. Author sketches and reviews clipped from book jackets were 
again tipped in books. In addition to preparing books and periodicals 
for binding and for mailing, Miss Cook does all the minor repair work 
and covers the Circulation and Reference Desk from noon to 1:30 p.m. 
during the school year. 


SERVICE 

Circulation figures indicate that 18,290 books were borrowed of 
which 10,028 represent general circulation, 2,829 overnight books, and 
5,433 books from the closed reserve shelves. While general circulation 
compares very favorably with that of last year, the use of overnight 
books declined nearly forty per cent and that of closed reserve books 
twenty per cent. It must be recognized, however, that the student en- 
rollment is not as large as a year ago and that two members of the 
faculty are on sabbatical leave this semester. Evening attendance reached 
an all-time low of 1,444 and represents a fifty per cent decrease from 
a year ago. Miss Eleanor Lussow is still carrying on her reference 
and circulation duties without the services of a part-time assistant. It 
is hoped that some daytime student assistance will become available 
in the fall. 


STAFF 


There have been no changes in the regular staff during the past year. 
Miss Ethel F. Sayre has again served us well as cataloguer and classifier. 
Although giving us part-time service only, Miss Sayre’s intimate 
knowledge of the book collection has been of untold value. Miss Eleanor 
M. Lussow continues to render efficient and helpful service to members 
of the student body, the faculty, and the public. Miss Cook’s many 
years of service have given her an intimacy with the Library collection 
that proves increasingly valuable. 

Mrs. Jean A. Holcomb (Mrs. Eugene: L. FHolcamb} found it neces- 
sary to resign her part-time position as secretary and typist at the end 
of January since Mr. Holcomb completed his academic work at the 
end of the first semester and took a pastorate in the Midwest. Mrs. 
Ann L. Hutchinson (Mrs. John G. Hutchinson) has succeeded Mrs. 
Holcomb. Miss Marcia J. Woodworth has served as secretary-typist 
two days a week since mid-September, a position held by Miss Patricia 
A. Lussow during the summer months. 
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Student assistants at the Circulation Desk during the evening and 
Saturday morning hours included Messrs. Harry. S. Wright and 
William B. Hutchinson. Mr. Frank W. Murdock continues to serve 
as Stack Clerk. 


LooxkInG AHEAD 


It is gratifying to note that the Board of Trustees has approved the 
setting aside of $5,000 annually towards a fund that will make possible 
the completion of the stackroom. 

In the awareness that the Divinity School Library is in many ways 
an outstanding theological library, I believe its facilities could be utilized 
more advantageously by many more of our students than is now being 
done. Those students who have shown intellectual ability and demon- 
strated initiative and willingness to accept responsibility should be 
allowed to undertake honor studies in their final year at the Divinity 
School. The resources of the library await an honors program of 
individualized education under the direction of members of the faculty. 

I should like to re-emphasize my recommendation of last year—that 
there be created at least one tuition-free scholarship awarded to 
a worthy and qualified student for part-time services rendered in the 
library during the school year. Greater financial return afforded by 
preaching services is making it increasingly difficult to obtain student 
help. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORE Louis TROST 


May 4th, 1954 


Annual Report of the Curator 
May 1, 1953-April 30, 1954 


To the President of Colgate Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my sixth annual report as 
Curator of the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection for the 
year ending April 30, 1954. 

The influx of printed matter continues at a rapid pace. During the 
year, 562 copies of Baptist Association Minutes, State Convention 
Annuals, Society Reports, and college Catalogues have been entered 
on our records and acknowledged. 

Gifts have been gratefully received from several individuals and 
libraries. Mr. J. Sawyer Fitch, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
presented three pamphlets of early date: A Confession of Faith, Put 
Forth by the Elders and Brethren of Many Congregations of Christians 

(London, 1688) ; Summary of Church Discipline of the Charles- 
ton (South Carolina) Baptist Association. (Richmond, 1794); and 
Sermon Delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Wiliam Batchelder, 
November 30th, 1796, by John Peake. (Exeter, 1697). 


Dr. John R. Slater, another member of the Board of Trustees, gave 
to the Collection the manuscript Journal of Grover Smith Comstock, 
(Colgate, 1833) covering the period from February 18, 1839 to De- 
cember 5, 1843. The Reverend Mr. Comstock died the following 
spring in Burma where he had served as a missionary for ten years. 

From Mrs. Sumner Hayward of Ridgewood, New Jersey, the Collec- 
tion received a copy of her publication, The Life and Diaries of John 
McCoy. Mr. William Lewis, a student at Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, presented several Primitive Baptists pamphlets. 

Eleven volumes of the Free Will Baptist publication, Morning Star 
and Free Baptist came to us through the courtesy of Coram Library, 
Bates College. This publication merged into the Watchman, forerunner 
of the Watchman-Examiner. 


The resources of the Collection have been used by the following 
individuals during the past year: Dr. William F. Lumpkin of the 
University of Virginia; Dr. Robert G. Torbet of Eastern Baptist 
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Theological Seminary; and Dr. Shields T. Hardin, minister of the 
North Orange Baptist Church, Orange, New Jersey, who is engaged 
in research on the Colgate family. 

Requests for genealogical information and for historical data about 
churches constitute the largest part of our correspondence. The ferret- 
ing out of this information is no small matter and is usually very time 
consuming as well. Again, I call attention to the need of a part-time 
typist. Miss Etta M. Cook continues to serve well in her half-time 
position as assistant. 

The stacks housing the Collection are quite overcrowded. It is hoped 
that another $5,000 will be set aside by the Board of Trustees toward 
a fund that will make possible the completion of the stackroom. 

We commend the Collection and the purpose for which it exists 
to the Alumni and friends of the Divinity School. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORE Louis Trost 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


1100 SOUTH GOODMAN STREET 
ROCHESTER 20, NEW YORK 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


April 28, 1954 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
Treasurer 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 
Fiscal Agent 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST CO. 
Investment Supervisors 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Auditors 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the books and records of Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School for the fiscal year ended April 28, 1954. 


The Securities and Mortgages were verified by a certified detailed 
statement from the Fiscal Agent (Security Trust Company), cash 
on deposit by direct communication from the banks. 


The disbursements were substantiated by approved vouchers, and 
are in agreement with the financial books. 


The receipts from Investments were recorded on the books as 
reported on monthly statements of deposit from the Fiscal Agent, 
Security Trust Company. The receipts from rents, tuition and mis- 
cellaneous sources were not verified in detail for record of each 
item. We did make a test of receipts as recorded in the receipt book 
to cash book and daily deposits with Bank. 


It is our opinion that the Balance Sheet, and supporting schedules, 
properly set forth the financial condition at April 28, 1954, and the 
operating results for the fiscal year then ended. 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Gentlemen: 


ee the past year the funds of the Divinity School increased $77,307.33 as 


Endowment Funds 


From the Estate of Isaac W. Grimes for 

“The Grimes Rotary Student Loan 

Gnd geet se Be Po ie jaws, sci + $931.84 
Net profit on security transactions .... $66,383.56 
Current addition to Investment Reserve 3,000.00 -+69,383.56 


From various Reserve Funds in Current 
Funds for consolidation with various 


reserves in Endowment Funds ...... Di SeZ3 
From 1953-54 Operations for: 
Development Fund Reserve .......... 10,000.00 
Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
(Bookstack Fund) 22! 2i. uct 58 5,000.00 
Maintenance Reserves ............... 1,064.00 
From Development Fund—adjustment .. 5,000.00 +48,795.23 +$119,110.63 
Centennial Development Fund 
Receipts —Payments on Pledges ....... 23,880.67 
interest Pope a kee 5,916.00 -+29,796.67 
Expenses—Development Program ...... —43,443.00 
Collection expense .......... — 383.00 —43,826.00 — 14,029.33 
Current Funds 
Transferred to Endowment Reserves .. —27,731.23 
Net decrease Restricted Gifts .......... = 23:28 
Current year’s excess of income ...... + 80.54 —= 27,773.97 
Total Net Increase—all Funds ............ $77,307.33 


Not only has the school continued to show an increase in its assets, which to a 
large extent have an income-producing power, but even more encouraging it has 
been able to increase the number of its contributing friends and churches. This 
year the total of their gifts for current needs ($43,519) represents a significant in- 
crease ($13,800) over last year. 

By adding to this total the contribution of the Development Fund of $43,443, 
we find that actual gifts for operations totaled in reality some $86,000, or 27% of 
our total receipts as shown in Exhibit A. This figure indicates and emphasizes the 
school’s current dependence on the continued interest of its friends and churches. 

Total income and expense (for budget comparisons see Exhibit B-1) resulted in a 
net surplus of $81. More was spent for such items as scholarships, supplies, utilities, 
repairs and equipment than was anticipated. Serious leaks in the water and 
oil lines were discovered and extensive repairs were made to the heating plant. 
Equipment purchases covered setting up two new offices and installing new auto- 
matic controls on the boilers and new thermostatic heat controls in the apartment 
houses down the hill. The two latter items have apparently justified their cost 
by reducing fuel expense. f ; 

Once again the market value of the school’s investments continues to exceed 
their cost. This year the ratio is 137% against 125% last year and 123% the year 
before. : 
Respectively submitted, 

F, A. Protrow 


Treasurer. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT A 


Balance Sheet 


APRIL 28, 1954 IN COMPARISON WITH APRIL 24, 


Assets 
April 28, 1954 
Market Value 
Endowment Fund Assets, at cost 4/15/54 Cost 
Bondsws(Schedule™3)0" -eg..o2----- ($1,987,660) $1,973,575.97 
Preferred Stocks (Schedule 3) ...... 541,063) 523,820.00 
Common Stocks (Schedule 3) ...... ( 3,124,410) 1,559,730.00 
Morigages maaan heciaienan ack nt ites ( 39,844) 39,843.60 
SLUIdeneeZOATIS poe ce ey a ( 810) 810.17 
($1,690.17 less reserves $880.00) 
Savings. Accounts ...........3.---- (252,270) 52,270.56 
Wininvesteds Gashwe apes acer eee ( 59,287) 59,287.23 
Potal Ug ne Soret en ($5,805,344) 4,209,337.53 
Centennial Development Fund Assets (Expendable) 
igSeSavines Bonds,Gse2ac.y..40 eee eee 225,234.03 
Plant Fund Assets, at cost 
Educational and General Buildings ............. 942,482.57 
Dormitories and Student Apartments ........... 340,689.87 
Contents) /5:5..gses Sete ee ec eee oer een 225,535.01 
Landsand = Impfovementsesceems serateenie ce 177,864.28 
Total .#/5 Sine ery hee, see 1,686,571.73 
Current Fund Assets 
Cashvon\-landsand siny Banks se eer een eae 23,800.70 
SAVINGS -ACCOMNTS fire ee ae ee eet eer 1,050.58 
SSLEL Oa Do) ee ei Ra cael a es tly 24,851.28 
Accounts:  ROCCIVABIE gy i. 65«siwcen vies ceeen tune 3,557.99 
Totaloatirens, Saati GaeNewe nce Cae ee 28,409.27 


$6, 149,552.56 


1953 


Book Value 
Change from 
April 24, 1953 


+$216,869.33 
250.00 
124,070.00 
1,457.60 
75.00 


18,504.83 
9,439.07 


i 
+ 
+ 
+ 119,110.63 


— 14,029.33 


12,127.72 
17,454.25 


— 29,581.97 
+ 1,808.00 


27,773.97 
+ $77,307.33 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 
EXHIBIT A 


Balance Sheet 
APRIL 28, 1954 IN COMPARISON WITH APRIL 24, 1953 


Funds and Liabilities 


Change from 
Endowment Funds! April 28, 1954 April 24, 1953 
Unrestricted Endowment (Schedule 1) ........... $2,317,590.29 + $5,000.00 
Restricted Endowment (Schedule 1) .............. 1,635,036.43 — 4,068.16 
Investment Reserve (Schedule 1) ............... 103,653.00 + 69,383.56 
dotalesiindowment += aq.e ae hc teen acces 4,056,279.72 + 70,315.40 
Reserve Funds—temporarily functioning as Endow- 
ERSTE "ae aha ke ae en nt Ser a Peg eee 153,057.81 --+ 48,795.23 
ED otal te eee tench. kaa 2 eee, 4,209,337.53 -+ 119,110.63 
Centennial Development Fund (Expendable) Balance 
Dim Unie pended eGiltS ot cane. oui a cuy . nat ako 225,234.03 — 14,029.33 
Plant Funds 
COTA aT kor Pees See eG Des Sek cis ag ale OE 134965273 TN weds are ok 
From Interest and Profits on Investments ......... PSS SOS CA es eea tek 
From Unrestricted Endowment and Current Funds . AAS 52:09 Sam mies 0 
Eros UW nidentiheus SOUTCES bathe ace cuss kanes cies TBO ZOO mee by santas os 
EL Ofal ee Ora Rae a SN eas Re ae ViO8O7578E7 3 ies oot ars 
Current Funds 
Unexpended Restricted Funds and Income (Sched- 
OLS AR Rie ae ere EMI te a SEIS ty 3/3 chen ARR 10,014.77 — 27,854.51 
Unexpended General Income Fund 
Balances eApril 24,1953) 2 2c eae ee oe ec TS-SES COMA yee 
Add: Operating Surplus (Current Year) ...... 80.54 + 80.54 
Sabo TU otalteks naa scky pa eer 18,394.50 + 80.54 
TEEN, Bs Se ESA SWC Se OS ne imate 28,409.27 — 27,773.97 
Combined Total Funds .........--...:sesseseee eens $6,149,552.56 + $77,307.33 


1JIn addition to these funds the Society has a perpetual one-ninth interest in the 
income from the Inman Fund which, held permanently by the Lincoln-Rochester 
Trust Company, has a total market value at this date of approximately $120,000. 


Our interest, then, totals about $13,333. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
EXHIBIT B 


Statement of Income for the years ended 


April 28, 1954 and April 24, 1953 


ee cy 


$357,652.03 


April 28, April 24, 
Income for Educational and General Purposes 1954 1953 
Student Tuition Fees 
Cash ious SR oh ee ree yee rie $10,598.71 $11,893.70 
Froms Scholarships ...e peer nie eee ee ee 16,921.00 21,817.00 
Sub= Total tyegek, fee ote eo ee rae sere: 27,519.71 33,710.70 
Endowment Income 
Bonds (Less amortization $1,250)_................. 59,243.34 54,425.82 
Preterreds Stocks eee han oe oe eee 22,947.52 22,535.02 
Gomimon ~Stocksiiteet tistics ies ele eee 130,034.56 130,525.53 
Mortgages: t-te oe at rear te eerie ohn aero 1,498.36 1,843.70 
SE histeyeas, P MOCHA Apr eon noun recone cumemeocossmoT 1,050.58 1,051.98 
Tniiriann® bid es Pe et ec oper acy tae 393.41 396.92 
Stidentul.catis amen errs netic oe Oe Reece 5.30 26.63 
Interest Paid Development Fund .................. —5,916.00 . —5,892.00 
Stibs Lotaleamemerre eft Sec acento Cera ioreiets 209,257.07 204,913.60 
Gifts 
PUAIAIA Rt Ae MPa oe bin Sor ueihe eee le gS res 4,133.56 2,758.50 
FAmenicanim baptist «Convention memeen ener nen 1,350.00 1,620.00 
Churches, s22vichuiatts + ss nginigaes s wanes enpreer 12,748.49 6,161.92 
Prtends gta hayes a0 a lhd ahs hcyure > carte cea ore SUE Oe 23,037.77 16,820.30 
Gittsator “Scholarships tem si) ho eee ae eee 600.00 450.00 
Stn try. hg eats ck dieses eo os Pe cen eee er Meh eters 1,650.00 1,825.00 
Suib=T Ota he...ce dente ee eats roe 43,519.82 29,635.72 
From Funds 
Centennial Development Fund ..................... 43,443.00 36,633.00 
Deduct ee esienated) Income see eee eee eee. —3,741.00 —3,491.00 
Total for Educational and General Purposes . 319,998.60 301,402.02 
Income for Auxiliary Enterprises 
Room and Apartment Fees 
dJOTMUUGHIC SE. caw dn. coe toa ale ck eee ee 2,818.50 3,611.25 
Medical ‘Studerits Ya... cso. -0 2k eee e651 38 3372.50 
Apartments ..... MY Ort Nine. crestrae nog c cle aero ae eee 12,286.37 11,641.94 
ConierencessandfSundry av.cec6 chen oo 3,012.95 3,815.90 
Sub-LDotal wae cck Gasiale aos pa 23,769.07 22,441.59 
Refectory Prawn, ¥ feed oie. 0 eh 13,884.36 15,599.42 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises ........... 37,653.43 38,041.01 


$339,443.03 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
EXHIBIT B 
Statement of Expense for years ended 
April 28, 1954 and April 24, 1953 
Analysis of Expense 
April 28, April 24, 
Expense for Educational and General Purposes 1954 1953 
RvRPEORPN SPE ACEON Mae an) Sef ks oa onan.) 2 eos PS $46,458.45 $42,898.18 
PTIVeStMeH HANSER LS... eee EN ors pce Cee 7,927.44 5,975.72 
IE tDUCS Relations mse er cht. fas: 5 lhe Gan een vee 15,187.24 13,503.36 
Retirement 
BRE REIOR SRO pete ris fn be tanh Amr TR 8,356.67 9,238.80 
Retirement eAT minty = Premiums 14 eke eee e: 6,927.56 6,652.25 
Hederale SOCialg OCCUEIL Yeas ane Goto ee eee 2,350.54 1,889.70 
Subebotal aioee i. .A cohen et stot hte 17,634.77 17,780.75 
erst ECHO errr: gv.c8..,. eke Ry toe eT AR ee 127,909.59 119,001.94 
Gencralmlapcaty’ =r es Bune ade ee sae ee 19,146.25 18,108.58 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection ........ 1,499.38 1,692.59 
Scholarships 
Coie Pa Se an recs eee Se MRE ese ee er ccs ts he 18,054.50 22,792.23 
ELA CUAL ee RRR OT ek 22 ais cork See 3,000.00 1,750.00 
Leia en cere NIE Sie S51, s AOE ele Ee ae ee 190.00 
Colsatem University sve ws sock cc oe ee ee 300.00 100.00 
[Prgayanl Qa ace Beam RUN? oe ie poe MND ee aria ee 593.00 420.00 
Srila NOt Meweern ss, Sets et. aes in 2 eee ee 21,947.50 25,252.23 
Physical! Plant (Educational)© . <2... Ge. osu te Ne he 40,989.64 39,496.16 
Total for Educational and General Purposes 298,700.26 283,709.51 
Expense for Auxiliary Enterprises 
Dormitory and Apartment Expense 
“ce votandeb Aton Elall eens er. oA ity saad ees 5,261.84 8,234.67 
GitlsemMornitory mare reat Ree ea et ae ea ee ee nee 92.00 38.49 
PA par tients etc. 3. Ree ee ements 14,813.45 9,651.06 
‘Sub-Total spectre ee eee 20,167.29 17,924.22 
Refectoryes sc taee ane eet ee seta et Panett 19,193.94 20,186.39 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises ............ 39,361.23 38,110.61 
Other Expenditures and Transfers 
Pasniitys Payments v.c-.c, .t. 2+. Sameer eee oe eeetaomt ser 250.00 250.00 
Transferred to 
Investment. Reserve. ...c 4224 sus tqe gs a seer 3,000.00 3,000.00 
WMaintenarice: Reserves. once eae nee ee 1,260.00 4,020.00 
Development bund ReServels perp eet emt et aera 10,000.00 5,000.00 
Colgate Baptist Historical Collection Bookstack Fund — 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Total for Other Expenditures .............. 19,510.00 17,270.00 
MOtamEcpenseranG. Dransters gear dammit. 22 Helo cerns ate 357,571.49 339,090.12 
Pexcesstotalncome for Yeatin.a seers) s+ e+. se eo ceeee 80.54 352.91 
ROGET so 6 oo ee as he OP $357,652.03 $339,443.03 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
EXHIBIT B(1) 


Summary Statement of Income and Expense (by object) 
Years ended April 28, 1954 and April 24, 1953 
Budget Expense Year ended 


Income 1953/54 4/28/54 4/24/53 
Tavestments 5, cient ne Soc re eee: $210,113 $209,257 $204,914 
Student Fees and Room Rent (Cash) ........ 10,000 13,417 15,462 
Gampus~ Rentals tav.40 oe eet Enecen re aati 19,000 20,951 18,830 
Gifts (Exclusive of gifts for scholarships) .. 45,000 42,920 29,186 
ess Designated Incomes, ame near ae —3,500 —3,741 —3,491 

Operatingslnconicns ae-cnae ees 280,613 282,804 264,901 
From: Development Fund ................ 39,240 43,443 36,633 
Lotalglncomes=cesace cer ements 319,853 326,247 301,534 

Expense 
Salaries (and Wages sien ee dated Olcott 202,240 197,227 185,658 
Pensions ...... Bee Se Ray Cre aero, 9,240 8,357 9,239 
Retirement Annuity Premiums .............. 7,119 6,928 6,652 
FederalsSocialNSecutrityan 22.5.3 ys se esse. 1,958 2,351 1,889 
TeCtiiresin< stem se hee eee ee nan el teiye Cooe 1,040 370 1,064 
Supplies—Books, Printing, Postage, Mainte- 

HATICE eae Tes Ree betes SO es cee 20,575 21,170 20,085 
‘Telephone and’ Teleeraph -7...2.........-.«- 4,680 4,688 4,553 
Br reve lise Wee rai ete eee Pee rails 7,090 7,345 6,110 
ATG) BE, eR GE eves tr vichend iiheie espn Pea ee 12,450 11,297 12,632 
Utilities... ... Reta son SRS crs ctes pie 6,570 7,434 6,483 
Repairs—Supplies and Services ............. 7,158 8,043 5,601 
Investment Supervisory and Custodian Fees .. 4,500 4,505 3,285 
Insurance—Fire, Automobile, Compensation .. 1,615 3,300 3,494 
Als 12) Rebs pe et tay Dee Me MRR SA, CA ede fh fs 490 423 460 
CANIM ULLIES Bocca Aacayinsd rire oes ees o 250 250 250 
Medical S25). oirumnonecnc ach aad ee ee 175 255 159 
Professor’s Moving Expense ................ 400 753 — 
Scholarships. INetanm ack, sansa o eee ee 8,500 9,736 7,529 
Bntertaininedt 150 ict. ..y deg eee 2,930 2,055 2,739 
PAC VCC UISLIIG Sahih ot iki ae, coe ene am er 224 135 201 
BUREN OR Maem Renee peseetr Se Ae ke deg UN 211 293 eit 
Larabee t 26 Me iss doc bs oie Pade eee 50 460 48 
qtipment Mietsae ste as cee eo ee ee 2,600 9,021 5,498 
Sutrdryvee cea otek Ree ee 275 510 321 

Operating Expense ©..,.:.....!... 302,340 306,906 284,161 

Excess of Income before Transfers ............. 17,513 19,341 17,373 

Deduct 
Transfers : ~ Development Fund Reserve .... 10,000 10,000 5,000 
Colgate Historical Collection Bookstack Fund 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Other. Reserves—Neti .., a le dees cae 2,493 4,260 7,020 
Total, Tratisfers dadaaiee Oe 17,493 19,260 ~——«-17,020 


ian AoE ce $20 $81 $353 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Schedule I 
April 28, 1954 
Analysis of Funds 
1. UnreStricted Endowment Funds: 
General Endowment Fund ..............0ccc000-. $583,941.27* - 
Greater Colgate Rochester Fund .................. 480,325.85 
Zou Anevetsary <n os Sisk. vaso eee ee 58,809.80 
New World Movement Fund ..................... 104,265.72 
Johnelelonesthunids stakes. es eet ae 650,042.32 
Proressorshine Hindesp nee © hc cis vactk eee 299,520.43 
PATEL Ae See torre enn gs, a'. <a cee OS cc eos 10,000.00 
ETenLy CAS Crone Hondo 8c), a et to 25,000.00 
Dloyvdy Emergency Fund =.5.00 ec cee ee ee eae 20,082.25 
Russell) Coloates bind ii. se ae nee sera. Stee cee 10,000.00 
Mary Ma Melntosh' Butid o..\c.) oniyatieene ot ce aoe 1,000.00 
Ceorces Ween bwellr ind tc). piven hs eee tt ee 1,000.00 
Albertawaabeaven’ Find ie. sae ten eee ee 949.16 
School Student Body for A. W. Beaven Memorial .. HETENG, 
EishamrioeNack nds aseone er a os nou eee. 15,000.00 
letinva cipke. POF tebe. tah tice ues ie nie a Ne 6,489.85 
fone Mcintosh Bandi wk y.tcy. fon eet ae 7,135.65 
one Re Mcintostt? fund faces... eacrsteecetee ate ; 1,000.00 
Janet. -Melntosh- Mund. cucu eres cea ORS 1,000.00 
(Cartie: Mi. Smith Gndsc. senate. occ eee 1,000.00 
HeMNay Hap OUP AS EINE. | ver 2) tee ee ee eee 9,420.84 
AEM eaTigg EGG cence a! cae eee ae 20,880.00 
Charles M. Thoms Memorial Fund ............... 10,000.00 
hotabe ch xbibit A) te id wae tee eae ee ee $2,317,590.29 
2. Restricted Endowment Funds: 
(a) Lectureship and Professorship Funds: 
Namesc Bs Coleateohundat.ciey oor cee as see ee 25,000.00 
- Joslin: Pandtion cen hove’ ize. tee, see are 20,000.00 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund ...... 101,321.00 
Wrevor. Lectureship, Putide sas eee eet 10,000.00 
Wilfred W. Fry Memorial Fund .............. 14,000.00 
Albert. Ws Beaver, Kirid Sean ont ese eee 50,029.00 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund ............... 36,204.30 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Fund ............... 25,000.00 
Eli Perry: Fond (teas eo cen ane ote 71,301.25 
Arthur J. Gosnell Memorial Fund :........... 26,753.73 
SubTotal oe. totes Rae eee 385,659.28 
(b) Scholarship Funds: 
Fobn Jo Jones Fmd. 3. 02.e Saree as ware oh 651,508.61 
Matthias: Lont) Fund! i4.e0a tant ciel ae acre te 3,000.00 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart Fund ............... 3,698.56 
Colgate Rochester General Scholarship Fund ... 207,890.34 
Alvah Pierce Memorial Fund ................. 113,415.61 
Hugh R. Jones Memorial Fund ............... 3,000.00 
Tredembucll Lewis Hund (eearann... sada acts 2,000.00 
Hezekiah Harvey Fund (2.2 207-2. +0. 2. ~ 729) 6,000.00 
Isaac A. Smith Memorial Fund ............... 10,000.00 
SDS Total’ «care Cm oir a cai 1,000,513.12 


* $96,045 of this fund came to the Society as result of agreement, dated October 14, 
1949, with Educational Union of The German Baptists of North America. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Schedule I 


April 28, 1954 


Analysis of Funds—concluded 
(c) Library Funds: 


Ambrose Swasey Library Fund ............... $53,034.88 
General Library and Reading-Room Fund .... 127,000.00 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
Fund? Stee see ee i oe eee 47,028.33 
Gtibe 1 otal saree etn eet eer) eater 227,063.21 
(d) Annuities: 
Delphine wAntisdelig sacs toe eae 2,850.00 
‘Alice wAR i Chesters- ccs. secre eee Sec ene nee 1,000.00 
Katherine:S gKhinziees.= 2 cosine nee eee 2,000.00 
Caroline Morey sis setae oo acs eee ee 480.00 
SubTotal wey we ceence acres ei hee 6,330.00 
(e) Sundry Restricted Funds: 
Frank Lemoine Wilkin’s Prize Fund ......... 1,200.00 
Miner eencygelsoatiael titi eetee sete ean eines 10,000.00 
Isaac W. Grimes Rotary Student Loan Fund .. 931.84 
TaUtbroaert Tal olateKe aimee oats MOee newer Ne Aan a Ce 95.23 
The Reverend Enoch Pond, m.a., Memorial 
IME OT has pee cer Ac Ae SL MORN yh PBL FONDS RUE 3,043.75 
MrstB Si) Bixby sec. ate ok oes 200.00 
Sub=c otal a4 oki cre owes re ee eee 15,470.82 
Dotal (Exhibit A). Steir e et tea tcc reenter $1,635,036.43 
Sam Investmentekeserve (Exhibity A) saat e eee eee eee aa eereenenee 103,653.00 
Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) ................ $4,056,279.72 
4. Special Reserves: (Temporarily functioning as Endowment) 
Library RESERVES! “ern tce nh Uo ties ah on ade a ane el $11,290.95 
Building and Equipment Reserve ......................0.. 69,822.49 
Reserve for Contingenciés.;"> /s At 7s... teen ee 30,610.00 
Development Fund Reserve < c.c...0c.csneciace 41,334.37 


pf Otay. Wass a dean 5 0.03 19 = ky ee $153,057.81 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Schedule 3 


Description of Securities 


April 28, 1954 


Par Value BONDS Book Value 
U. S. GovERNMENT 
495,000 U. S. Savings Bonds, Ser. “G”, 24s, due 1953-60 .......... $495,000 
175,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 2%s, due 1980-75 .........-.--..-5:- 177,920 
75,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 24s, due 1959-62 ...........+.+++++- 75,000 
50,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 32s, due 1983 ..............++--+55- 50,000 
100,000 U. S. Cert. of Indebtedness 2%s, G21 54s eee a Ee 100,000 $897,920 
CANADIAN 
100,000 Dominion of Canada 7th Vict. Loan 3s, 1962-59 ..........-. 95,710 
25,000 Province of Nova Scotia 38s, 1964 ..............0+-eeeeeees 24,900 
25,000 Province:of Ontario 34s)-1972 ©... jens es eee lee 24,430 
30;000) Province of Quebec)2gs)cl 971 rene. © rae its ei ete ve eivieielel otc 29,320 ros 
RAILROAD : 
25,000 Canadian Pacific Cons. Deb. 4s, Perpetual ................. 25,360 
22.000: Northern; Pacific: Goll -wPr 445561975 sacar a oie elt 22,000 
25,000 Oregon-Washington RR & Nav. Co. “A” 3s, 1960 .......... 25,240 
30;000sPennsyivaniasAlw4tc el O6Smeenanies acne. or tee 30,780 
30,000 Pennsylvania Sec. Ser. 4s, 1955 ................ cee eee eee ee 30,000 eter 
Pusric UTILITY 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 24s, 1975 ............ 25,000 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 2s, 1980 ............ 24,130 
50,000 Appalachian Electric Power Co. ist 34s, 1970 .............. 52,200 
25, 000PAtiantic CityHlectric 2¢s, 1980" san eas eee ee te 24,370 
SO 000R Boston Maisoni@o. Ist-A”, 225. .19720 ee enna reese 51,180 
50,000 Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. of Balt. 34s, 1984 ........... 50,730 
50,000 Commonwealth Edison Co. Ist 3s, 1977 ...................- 52,150 
50,000 Detroit Edison Co. Gen. & Ref. “H” 3s, 1970 .............. 51,880 
50,000 Duke Power Co. Ist & Ref. 24s, 1979 ...............20000. 50,000 
50,000 Duquesne Light Co. Ist Mtg. 2%s, 1977 ............0..0005: 50,140 
25,000 Kentucky & W. Virginia Power Co. Ist 3s, 1979 ............ 25,540 
25,000 Louisiana Power & Light Co. Ist 3s, 1974 .............2.00. 25,400 
50,000 New York Power & Light Corp. Ist Mtg. 2%s, 1975 ......... 46,870 
50,000 New York Telephone Co. Ref. 23s, 1982 ......-......--.--+ 48,140 
Ze000 Olio Pawer Go. 385) 1981.5... 051. en lien cae 25,660 
25000 ObiogPawer Co, 309; 1983.04. 9 co. oe. See ee ence i 
29,000 Pacific Tel. & Tel; Co, Deb: 24s, 1986+.) 2k c..scaedinueemsas 25,410 
25,000 Potomac Electric Power Co. Ist 33s, 1987 ..............005- 25,920 
49,000 Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Ist & Ref. 2%s, 1979 ...... 49,940 
15,000 West Penn: Traction Co. Ist (Assumed) 5s, 1960 .......... 15,050 
INDUSTRIAL aes 
25,000 Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. 34s, 1978 .... 
25,000 Borden & Co. Debs. 29s, 1981 ......2.). sen 28 000 
20,000 National Steel Corp. Ist 3s, 1982 ...........cccccs eevee 50,000 
25,000 Service’Pipe Eine3.20, 1982 2)... s./40. c.2 et ec oe eees 25,000 
50,000 Shell: Union Oil Cotp, 2is,-1971' 5... ee 50,000 
25,000 Standard Oil of Indiana Convt. 34s, 1982... 11.111... 24/930 
50,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey 28s, 1971 .................--.. 49/150 
248,840 
Total Bons O54 sb. £0 ae es ae eee 1 $2,198,810 


1 Including bonds allocated to Centennial Development Fund. 
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Schedule 3 
Description of Securities—continued 
April 28, 1954 
Shares PREFERRED STOCKS Book Value 
RAILROAD 
Bena iiss, RR GG Seum 2... o>. sab ae ee ee ae $31,270 
—— $31,270 
Pusric Utiity 
100 Commonwealth Edison $1.40 cum. conv. ................... 3,150 
500 Connecticut Light & Power Co. $2 cum ................... 26,750 
500 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. $5 cum ......... 49,910 
400 Consumers Power Co. $4.50 cum ....................00.. 39,920 
400 Dayton Power & Light Co. 32% cum Ser. “A” ......... 40,240 
300 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 44% cum ............... 30,980 
300 Niagara Mohawk Power Co. $3.60 cum ............... 29,700 
300 Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) $3.60 cum ......... 25,600 
200 Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 4% cum Ser. “F” ...... 20,750 
200 Southern Indiana G. & E. 4.8% cum .................... 19,480 
1005Soutbwestern: G: & +t, 5%: cum 230s ee ee 10,360 
——— 296,840 
INDUSTRIAL 
300 Aluminum Co, of America 3.75% cum .....5.0..:2....... 29,510 
200, Colgate=Palmolive: Cos $3:50) cum eee ar ees oe et 19,090 
100 Federated Department Stores, Inc. 44% cum conv. .......... 10,400 
300 Genera Motors «Corps $5: cum sae oe een keene 22,830 
ZOOstion Japtieinz | CO. 3-05 OC CURIN VAdee. emer ret ei. eee 20,550 
100) Marshalliield” & Co: 429) cum “awn eee anes 9,800 
300 Union Oil of California Ser. “A” $3.75 cum ........:...... 30,000 
A00R I nited, States: Steel! Corp). $7" cum ah: ee hens ena 53,530 
——— 195,710 
Dotal Py eferred. Stock Senne cgi} esOe ae Ae oe ES ed $523,820 
Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
RAILROAD $41,280 
600 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 2.21025. .2:0es secrete nets : 
400 Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio (GTD) ..................... 37,650 
400 Great Northern Pfd. non cum .................0:sseeeee 35,120 
200 Louisville & Nashville 32 50ee esa eerie Sasha ceateeys tetas een 
600° Union Rachie: Pe ikc an etcetera etal eae tence ; $151,610 
Pusiic UTILITY 
2367 american Gas & Electric’ Cos iii. 2 reine nee ap oeipiain ale 37,770 
Bir etican Tel. & Tel. Co. (oot .cbe sti omsioned oer 86,330 
CO atiatie City El. Co. 2 itrscgaie tls Seen eso np ar eladans 7,050 
2,600 Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co, ......-...seeeeseeceeeenes 31,830 
800 Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. ..................... 36,050 
600 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co. .................... 14,880 
1,000 Commonwealth Edison Co. ...:i-...0.6-0desee seers sees pee 
1,000 Con. Edison of New York ..........- sss eee seeeeeeeeeeee ; 
1,500 Cons. Gas, Elec. Light & Power Co. of Balt. ............... ee 
1,500 Philadelphia Electric Co. .......6...-- see eee eeee ee cen cess 30,0 


338,430 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Schedule 3 


Description of Securities—continued 


April 28, 1954 


Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
INDUSTRIAL 
S00PAtiied = Chemicale& sDyeu Corp eee eee ete recreate $44,940 
1 O00 sAmericans Cane Commarea etree seteetyeyi er ereere 27,120 
1-Q00eAmerican: Cyanamid! Con mamcrict ose eter eetelerele eielots treet 16,680 
1-5002A tlanticekefininio i Comm erme ee emer rrr ecierctstorn creer 14,150 
000: Borden ® Company acess c erste seems Betoreiers aretol ote cel rete ee tener 36,590 
3,075 Dow Chemical Company 31,670 
2.000 Ee Te biPontide: Nemoursiéc COs sa sears iieitels oie olelsttetetelers 81,540 
3,557 Eastman Kodak Company 44,590 
875 General Electric Company 38,960 
600«Generaly Motors: Corps, 455.eegee ee et eee tae ee 18,700 
1560-Gults Oils Corp cee eee re ea ne ae eee 34,960 
2,000 iumble Oil & Rehnines Company, assesses soe ere 41,470 
HO0sIngersollsRand«Gompany eee eeree eee ioe eae 24,980 
1 000MInland=StéelsGompanyame nen hoe te ee eee 29,950 
1,000 International Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. .................. 34,340 
o5Osltaternationalae ba per a Companyaeaeeni ese ieee erie 24,380 
O00 sohns=Manvillem Corps wet cei ieel es elec eens ae 37,890 
L500eStandard@Oil wore News )ersey see see cee eee ee een 34,730 
L000 eSterlings Driuswelncsersee see cde ruse tte cents 34,370 
5258 UmnionmCcarbidesec. Carbon. Corp mae emna- een oe cer: 34,830 
S00sUniteda States Gypsum Con mer aatmee tire eee 43,280 
O00 RW Westinshouses Hlectricm Corps ieee eer eee 30,470 
1000. WW oolworth Company: 2.0.0 4catm sivas tws te Sones 42,380 
— $802,970 
BANK 
100 Guaranty —Trust.\Company 7.0... cacah eerste esacss 31,600 
L000 Irving Trust Company (New: York) :o2.:0- 2. s<0004-cwene 26,100 
P1007 Lincotn” Rochester: Trust (Co ties sede cee cs ante 47,180 
920° National (City ‘Bank "of (New York 9. .2. 5. es... 022. - ssn 33,010 
JUOuNew oY orked cust Companys nas. on as ase oer eee 32,420 
— 170,310 
INSURANCE 
i 100 Federal: Insurance Company 9. .))..01.% «das sss e oad ucien shape 13,420 
800 Great American Insurance Company .............0.00e0 000: 13,320 
500 Hartford Fire Insurance Company ............0....000000- 28,110 
864 Insurance Company of North America .................-. 17,260 
100 Travelers Insurance Company .........-+<s.0+.cebledeoee 24,300 
96,410 
LOBE COMMON - SHOCKS dv. ss ug Sesh ed ae Rs Oe 1,559,730 
Combined 4 Total <i, eh cf, Beanie Mt ee 1 $4,282,360 


1Includes bonds allocated to Centennial Development Fund. 
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REGISTER FOR 1954-1955 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1955-1956 


q Published six times each year, in October, December, January, March, 
May, and June, by the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, at Rochester, 
N. Y. Entered as second-class matter April 11, 1913, at the post office at 
Rochester, N. Y., under Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1917, authorized July 30, 1930. 


@ Copyrighted by the Colgate Rochester Divinity School of Rochester, 
New York. 
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November 
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January 
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Calendar 
January 1955 to May 1956 


Christmas Recess ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Autumn Semester Examinations 

Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 
Conference on the Ministry 

Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 
Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 


Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students— 
Written Section 


Final Date for Completion of Senior Work 

Comprehensive Examinations—Oral Section 

Winter Semester Examinations 

Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 

Annual Meeting of the corporation of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 

Summer Conferences, Clinical Training, and Field Work 

Autumn Semester Opening. Matriculation and Reception of 
New Students. 

Public Opening at 7:30 P.M. Speaker, Professor James Rodney 
Branton. 

Autumn Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 

Thanksgiving Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Christmas Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 


Christmas Recess ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Autumn Semester Examinations 

Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 
4} 
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4 
March 16-18 Conference on the Ministry 
April 2-9 Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 

10 Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
May 3 Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students— 

Written Section 
4 Final Date for Completion of Senior Work 
7 Comprehensive. Examinations—Oral Section 
10-11 Winter Semester Examinations 

11 Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 

13. Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 

14 Annual Meeting of the corporation of the Colgate Rochester 


Divinity School 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 


Introductory 


4 BAe Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation organized 
under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. The 
articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 

The Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation composed 
of annual members and also members appointed by Baptist churches. 
Its president is The Reverend Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., of Roch- 
ester, New York. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, New 
York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist Union 
for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, on May 
11, 1850. 

The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Corporation. The Chairman of the 
Board is Mr. Arthur L. Stewart, of Rochester. The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is Mr. Thomas H. Remington, of Rochester. 

During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 


friends. 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Wilbour Eddy Saunders, President 


Board of Trustees 


ORRIN: R. JUDD ase dso ah eee Honorary Chairman 
ARTHUR LESTEWART aceon cr eres eee Chairman 
CHARLES W.., CARSON? Soeeaac peat anan daccrie nee Vice-Chairman 
WINTHROP2S HUDSON Weer re eee Secretary 
FREDERICK#AR PIO TRO Wr eee eee Treasurer 


Trustees Emeritus 
KENDALE, Bo GASTIE SRA eee aerate ROCHESTER 
ORRIN Rae UD Digicel ak Sas os ee eee New York 


Members until May 1955 


VBI Tee TEAST ea EAN 8 oo Woes tac adhs b+ barbs tetera ccuaeapersstaneage Norristown, Pa. 

EVAR REN GAS Biri. ced Sac ote). ees ABRs Seo eroe oe HAMILTON 

Kenia be GCA STE JR: scares voce ceeds caterer oe ROCHESTER 

MOH NOKS COLGATE ....5 000 eee ee New York 

GEORGE ?R. COOLEY & x aia ha eee eee ALBANY 

MIA TER? HODUPK AS 2. eaceemera « oaenen tre eee PITTSBURGH, PA. 

JE SAW DY ER EDT CH sirens i aise, cosine oe eee ROCHESTER 

KE Eo HA SELDEN cose ie one eee CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

HERBERTEPSLANSDATE SR) 2. eee New York 

AR THURTE RS TE WAR: creases 5a. ee aes ae eee ROCHESTER 

PUAUIESE SS WEA RTH © Uae ae) ee HAMILTON 

WEEIELAM 2S. VAUGHN betetas oc) os cone eee ee KINGSPORT, TENN. 
Members until May 1956 

UAW Per AU AMES ey 5 eae ecietic ec) sve sf cae New York 

GE NING EAS © UIT Pigeacerectete cals) a ean eee SYRACUSE 

CHA REE SIWaACARSON:. ceeaciats i555: oem eee ROCHESTER 

CHART ESIW. HALL 2 een 2a ee ee Utica 

JOHN EDWARD HOFFMEISTER <2... 20s55ce-.-. ces ROCHESTER 
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ALBERT. DAKAISER oS cece ses Corea ek. ROCHESTER 
GLFRED LAUBE Whoo LIE Ae ROCHESTER 
GIEBERT Cs MeCURD Y=: . 4: Gen, ao ee eee Pon ee ROCHESTER 
WILBOURSE.. SAUNDERS]... sane aoe ae ROCHESTER 
BEC NAMEN @ Ros SH OV Fae Goran see et nt ae SYRACUSE 
GERAL DAW ALICUIN Sasa ae Ba got ane HOO ProvipEnce, R. I. 


Members until May 1957 


HD WiEN@ ice D ADE BERG oe 0s yn ear tse rence oe. St. Lours, Mo. 
GEEARLES@ DER Yar eae see eta 0 te Re a en ROCHESTER 

FeO ON AT SS WS REL R es eres «eee a en ecco ROCHESTER 
BHOMAS BH, GOSNELE ....25.-.. 0: ee A ee ROCHESTER 
POW Dats EI ENDERSON 27 =o sae ne cane cen OnE ROCHESTER 
ANIM S MUIEY 155 AO) Cl Si, Pos ee Ae ee ee 5 Troy 

DONALD) Bae VEAC@ LIE. HN Meee ero) et as 89 ce orem ROCHESTER 

EO MAS) Heke MENG TON es oo ern cet es cutees oc 5 bs ROCHESTER 
DORE SERS EVA RiP Beer ac mss eee Petites ayes ih CLEVELAND, OHIO 
OEY RS TEAL Ee a cs coe cin ee EAE alien eke oa eg ROCHESTER 

YO ea So Ss WS 4a Od OY 2h ot edn ool Be Hittssoro, N. H. 
VV WAvis Te Var Bie FD) Seroys cerca ttc s eat SN Ra Say sleee teeter ROCHESTER 


Executive Committee 


THOMAS H. REMINGTON, Chairman 
ARTHUR L. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer 

G. FRED LAUBE 

ALBERT D. KAISER 

HOWARD J. HENDERSON 

CHARLES W. CARSON 

J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER 

KYLE E. HASELDEN 

J. DONALD FEWSTER 

J. SAWYER FITCH 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
PRESIDENT 


(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN AND ALBERT W. BEAVEN PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, Th.B., M.A., Ed.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


(1068 South Goodman Street) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, M.A., B.D., A.M.L.S. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 
CURATOR SAMUEL COLGATE BAPTIST HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP STILL HUDSON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(159 Rockingham Street) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(150 Perrin Drive) 


HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(1100 South Goodman Street) 


ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELL PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


(1065 Meigs Street) 
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JOHN LAURENCE CASTEEL, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 
(191 Highland Parkway) 


ROBERT HOWARD EADS, B.A., B.D. 
INSTRUCTOR AND ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD WORK 
(125 Highland Parkway) 


WILLIAM HUGHES HAMILTON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(25 Gregory Hill Road) 


Not in Active Service 
ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(3518 University Avenue, Los Angeles, California) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus., Mus.D. 


CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(640 North High Street, Morgantown, West Virginia) 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(93 Beverly Street) 
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Annual Appointments 


J. ALVIN SANDERS, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
VISITING INSTRUCTOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


GILES FRANCIS HOBIN, B.M. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
(62 Oak Hill View) 


Lecturer on the Francis Wayland Ayer Foundation for 1955 


GERALD HAMILTON KENNEDY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
BISHOP, THE METHODIST CHURCH 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Lecturer on the Rauschenbusch Foundation for 1955 


TRUMAN BARTLETT DOUGLASS, D.D., LL.D. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, THE BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS 
OF THE CONGREGATIONAL AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Convocation Chaplain and Alumni Orator 


HOWARD W. THURMAN, B.D., D.D. 
DEAN OF THE DANIEL L. MARSH CHAPEL, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Administration and Staff 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


MILTON CARL FROYD 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
TREASURER 


ROGER K. POWELL 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


Roy B. Deer, Ph.B., B.D., D.D., Associate Director of Field Service 
Marcaket L. Frericus, B.D., Administrative Assistant, Dept. of Field Work 
FREDERICK L. Essex, Director of Public Relations 
MarjoriE A. Ewe tt, Secretary to the President 
Marcia J. WoopwortH, Secretary to the Dean 
Mrs. ELEANOR GLEASON, Secretary to the Director of Research 
Mrs. Ipa P. Mitter, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Mrs. Eucene A. Parsons, Alumni Records and Secretary to Dr. Deer 
Mrs. FrepericK S. Downs, Secretary to Director of Public Relations 
DorotHy M. WiLpER, Administrative Secretary, Department of Field Work 
Mrs. LAWRENCE F. BisHop, Secretary to the Faculty 
Mrs. WatiAce E. WEss, Office Secretary 


Library Staff 
THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 


Eruet F. Sayre, Cataloguer 
ELeAnor M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 
Assistants 
Erra M. Coox Mrs. Dutcy K. Harris KATHRYN ALTPETER 


Student Assistants 
Wiu.iaM B. HutTcHINSON Wiu.iam P. Diccs RANDOLPH THOMPSON 


Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
THEODORE Louis Trost, Curator 
Erta M. Coox, Assistant 
Mrs. Dutcy K. Harris, Part Time Assistant 


Grounds and Buildings 
Lawrence N. Parkes, Superintendent 
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Colgate Rochester Alumni Association 
Officers—1954-1955 


President: ..5.i4co 3 eee M. Forest Ashbrook, ’24, Scarsdale, New York 
Ist Vice President ...... rare! G. Merrill Lenox, ’27, Detroit, Michigan 

2nd Vice President..............- Henry G. Smith, 717, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer ............. Jeffrey D. Livingstone, ’26, Rochester, New York 
Orator 2 aco oe ee Howard Thurman, ’26, Boston, Massachusetts 
Necrotogist ea ee eee Glenn B. Ewell, 711, Rochester, New York 
Faculty Advisor ............ ..... Winthrop S. Hudson, ’37, Rochester, New York 
Alumni Fund Chairman ........ Harleigh Rosenberger, ’42, Denver, Colorado 


Alumni Council 


Chairman ........... RES dere trea Samuel H. Cassel, Jr., ’39, Cleveland, Ohio 
Vice Chairman ............ ae eae: Clarence B. Gilbert, ’37, Rochester, New York 
SAAT. eee eee Nicholas Titus, 41, Syracuse, New York 
Term Expires 1955 Term Expires 1956 TerM Exprres 1957 
Earl F. Abel Lincoln G. Archer Gordon Carter 
Camillus, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Albion, N. Y. 
Samuel H. Cassel, Jr. Andrew C. Davison Glenn Faucett 
Cleveland, Ohio Buffalo, N. Y. Sanborn, N. Y. 
Stanley M. Dodgson Clarence B. Gilbert John Fetter 
Greensburg, Indiana Rochester, N. Y. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Raymond H. Edwards Robert Gray Harlan Frost 
Ossining, N. Y. Elmira, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Robert G. Middleton LaRue A. Loughhead ~~ Bruce Hanson 
Haddonfield; N. J. Hudson Falls, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
Joseph H. Sutcliffe Harleigh M. Rosenberger Angus Hull, Jr. . 
Auburn, N. Y. Denver, Colo. Cleveland, Ohio 
William H. R. Willkens Albert W. Sheckells Clayton F. Smith 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
A, King Wise Nicholas Titus Stanley Stuber 
Glens Falls, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. Glen Rock, N. J. 
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Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, a cor- 
poration located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of ............ dollars, 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, the 
Pre Ole 258. > Seti. , for the purpose of founding a scholarship, the 
interest of this sum to be expended annually in aiding approved students 
in pursuing their studies for the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholar- 
ani to, be named Shier o2.u)2 lac vaees Scholarship.” 
~ This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 


a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School at Rochester, and to enable it to carry out 
its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the School annually, on or 
aimee the.) day Of ss a. oie , in each year, the sum of ........ 
dollars ; it, however, being understood, as the express condition of this 
pledge, that I may at any time terminate my obligations by giving notice 
of my wish, in writing, to the Secretary of the School. Name ........ 
Bees Chre i; <beee eaichn's S Elbe 3 sete PO pacdresger teas. berks vo she atess 


Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


OCHESTER is a city of more than 330,000 population, closely sur- 
R rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence high- 
ly desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester consists of the College of Arts and Science (the College 
for Men and the Division of Graduate Studies being on the campus 
bordered by the Genesee River, and the College for Women and the 
University School of Liberal and Applied Studies occupying the old 
campus on University Avenue), the School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
the School of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of 
these makes its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. 
Through the Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester 
enjoys the privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number 
of artists prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic 
orchestras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
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medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus * 

The campus of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile or bus to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s: 
business district. The campus is also midway between the Men’s College 
and the Women’s College of the University of Rochester. The land- 
scape architect was Alling S. De Forest of Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 

In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assembly 


* Two special numbers of Taz BuLtetin (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 
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Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the best 
equipped in the country. | 

The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 
hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the 
center of the School’s social and public life. 

Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the School, has club rooms for faculty and students, the 
dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling alley, basketball 
and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes’ of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, il- 
luminated at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the. Director of Music. a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from 


*In the Rochester Historical Society Publications, vol. xvi, pp. 133-157, a com- 
_ plete history of the Library may be found. 
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other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 
of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 
collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manu- 
script copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment for the convenience and comfort of all who use the Library. 
The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty-eight 
readers at one time. 


The Library contains 92,610 separate bound volumes, in addition to 
large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. Biblical 


and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps and 
visual aids. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear compari- 
son with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 

Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 
Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
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erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 


It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are available 
for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 


The Baptist Historical Collection which was begun in 1887 is the gift 
of the late Samuel Colgate. The benefactions of his sons, the late 
Richard Morse Colgate and the late Russell Colgate, made possible 
further expansion of the Collection. This invaluable collection of over 
20,000 catalogued volumes includes books, periodicals, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, maps, and memorabilia. It is the largest collection of Baptist 
material in America. A Baptist Bibliography consisting of 70,000 cards 
is in process of publication. 


The Collection includes annual reports, catalogues, historical addresses 
and sermons, and histories of churches. Noteworthy among its holdings 
is the Henry Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from 
Champlin Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by the 
late Richard M. Colgate. 


The Collection was moved from Colgate University to the Library 
of the Divinity School during the summer of 1948 through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Russell Colgate and members of her family. It offers 
excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist life, and is accessible 
to all who wish to undertake research in this and related fields. The 
function of the Collection is to collect, conserve, and make available to 
research students source material in the field of Baptist history. A 
descriptive brochure on the Collection will be furnished by the Curator 


upon request. 
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Dormitory Accommodations * 
SIncLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 


All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, 
and a side table. Students are expected to furnish their own bedding— 
two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of eighty-five 
dollars ($85.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover deprecia- 
tion, heat, light, and partial care of the room. 


In cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s dormitory 
receive. free medical care not exceeding one call by a physician per 
semester. 


All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) for the academic year without gymnasium 
or medical services. Students are expected to furnish their own bed- 
ding—two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


MarrieD STUDENTS’ APARTMENTS 


A Married Students’ Dormitory was erected in 1936 which provides 
housekeeping apartments for couples without children. Each apart- 
ment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, a kitchen-. 
ette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apartments have 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. In all i 
; ; ui = cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
Poon will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School see loss or 
amage to equipment and furnishings. In the case of rooms the amount will be 


$5.00, in the case of apartments it wi 
pte ret ae nts it will be $10.00. If no loss or damage occurs, 


Married Students’ Apartments 


Missionaries’ Apartments 
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a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments, and the 
apartments in Eaton Hall, is $8.00 weekly; for the larger apartments 
the charge is $9.00. In the basement is a large common room with fire- 
place, furnished for social and recreational purposes, and individual 
storage cubicles. It is not possible to allow pets in any of the School's 
apartments. 

The Divinity School reserves the right to increase the weekly rentals 
if necessary. The residence of all student occupants terminates at the 
time of their graduation. 

Further information concerning these apartments may be secured 
from the Dean. 


MIssIONARIES’ APARTMENTS 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
the Married Students’ Dormitory in 1936 for the use of missionaries 
on furlough, especially such as desire to pursue further studies at the 
Divinity School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman School 
of Music. Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Rev- 
erend A. Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the 
father and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are 
in memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and 
were made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. 
Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. 
Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, and the other a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 

Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $9.00 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $10.00. 

The Divinity School reserves the right to increase the weekly rentals 
if necessary. 

APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 


Apartments in the Married Students’ Dormitory are of two types: 
Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
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consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with two rugs, bed, two side 
chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table 
lamp, floor lamp, wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has cur- 
tains, tea kettle, dish pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool. A shower curtain is 
furnished in the bathroom. 

In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and cake box. . 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 

The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Monday, May 17, 1954. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by the Reverend Reuben E. Nelson, 
D.D., General Secretary, American Baptist Convention, New York, 
New York. His subject was “A Creative Ministry.” The address to 
the Graduating Class was given by Professor Bernhard Word Anderson 
of the Divinity School Faculty. The Baccalaureate Service was con- 
ducted by President Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., LL.D., in connec- 
tion with a service of Holy Communion for the graduates, their families, 
and friends. The address was given by Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, former 
President of the American Baptist Convention, and a member of the 
National Council of Churches, whose subject was “Not Alone We 
Conquer.” The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity was conferred upon 
twenty-three members of the Class of 1954. 


The Public Opening 


The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Tuesday 
evening, September 14, 1954. The principal address was delivered by 
Dr. John Laurence Casteel, whose subject was “Called of God.” Mr. 
Arthur L. Stewart extended the welcome to the new students on behalf 
of the Trustees. Dean J. Edward Hoffmeister, President of the Federa- 
tion of Churches, spoke for the churches of Rochester. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings of each week, from 
10:40 to 11:05 o’clock. Members of the Faculty and Senior Class share 
responsibility for these services. On Fridays, a special service of worship 
and fellowship for Faculty and students is held. 


Endowed Lectures 
Tue TREVOR-JONES LECTURES 
By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a sum 
of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for the 


purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John B. 
23 


os ae 
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Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures sup- 
plementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their 
several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


Tue FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 
This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. F ry’s father, the 
late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation, the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message. Four lectures are to be given each year 
at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently published in ex- 


panded form. 
The series for 1954 was on the general theme “Pastoral Theology and 


the Work of the Pastor.” The lecturer was Dr. Seward Hiltner, As- 
sociate Professor of Pastoral Theology, University of Chicago. 


Tur RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the 
provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the 
field of applied Christianity. Four lectures are delivered annually at 
the Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are 
later set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The theme of the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1954 was “The 
Churches of South and West Asia: Survey and Interpretation.” The 


lecturer was Dr. M. Searle Bates, Professor of Missions at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


Spring Convocation, 1955 

Beginning on Monday, April the eleventh, and continuing through 
Wednesday, April the thirteenth, the Annual Spring Convocation will 
be held. On the Ayer Memorial Foundation, a series of four addresses 
will be delivered by Gerald Hamilton Kennedy, Ph.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of the Methodist Church, Los Angeles, California. | 

The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year 
a series of four addresses by Truman Bartlett Douglass, D.D., LL.D., 


Perspective from Chapel Terrace—Trevor and Eaton Halls 
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Executive Vice President, The Board of Home Missions of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches, New York, New York. 

Preceding each day’s lectures, a devotional address will be given at 
the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel. 
The Chaplain for 1955 will be Dr. Howard W. Thurman, Dean of the 
Daniel L. Marsh Chapel, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
At the Alumni Dinner on Wednesday evening, Dr. Thurman will deliver 
the Alumni Oration. 

It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return for 
this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers and 
others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the lectures, 
conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of the regular 
educational program of the School, and also as a contribution to the 
wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every alumnus 
who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages and all 
others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 
From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 

“fees students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 

They are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and of representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 


An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 
ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. 


The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember, 1930. The latest supplement was published in October 1952. 
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The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses P.S. 57abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the American Baptist Convention programs, and has sung 
for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. Select- 
ed members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. Special programs are given in celebration of 
Christmas and Easter. 


Student Service in the Churches 


All students in the Divinity School are required to engage in some 
form of service with churches as a part of their educational preparation 
for the ministry. A considerable number teach in the church schools, 
assist in young people’s work, or conduct boys’ clubs, either on a 
voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve as pastors. The religious 
work which these students perform is always well received, and has 
proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches and in the practical 
training of the students. Correspondence relating to student field work 
should be addressed to Professor Milton C. Froyd. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


4 Pee Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 
and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The following documents are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. 3 


(a) A statement of Christian experience and personal history. 


(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 


(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 


(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 


(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of su izi 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the: Nigoaion CE 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North Cental 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education Depart f 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. god 2 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 

(f) A small unmounted photograph. 

(g) Inthe case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desira- 
ble that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary 
credentials. 

The Colgate Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 

The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 

English Composition and Literature, 12-16 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-12 semester hours. 

Psychology, 3-6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological Sci- 
ence. 

The Social Sciences, courses in two of the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Government, Social Psychology, Education. 

The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its course with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe ad- 
ditional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 
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Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class provided his transcript shows that he has completed equiv- 
alents of the prescribed courses. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 


Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Mr. Roger K. Powell, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Colgate Rochester Divinity School receives no funds through 
denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist ministerial students in 
college is limited to students enrolled in the two colleges mentioned below. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN CoLGATE UNIversity. The Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School offers a certain number of grants, available at Colgate 
University, to young men preparing to enter the regular course in the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. In order to be eligible for a 
grant, a student must maintain a ratio between the number of semester 
hours and quality points of 1:1.1. This provision does not apply to 
members of the Freshman Class. Qualifying students may receive a 
grant which provides the sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first 
year, eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, 
and one hundred fifty dollars ($150) in each of the two final years, 
all to be paid by the Treasurer of the School into the treasury of 
the University to apply on tuition. Applicants for these grants are 


advised to correspond with the president of Colgate University, or 
with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School has at its disposal the income from certain 
funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, available pri- 
marily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter the regular 
course at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. A regularly matricu- 
lated student in the University, approved by the School, may receive 
a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall exceed two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) in any one year. These 
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grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the Uni- 
versity, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under the rules 
of the University, which at present require that the student rank in 
the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders upon 
the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may be 
applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions 
of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, or with 
the Dean of the Divinity School. 

These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 
ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
School in case of necessity. 


Preparation of Chaplains 
Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School 
is approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 


This Divinity School requires at least ninety-three (93) semester hours 
of resident graduate study for graduation, forty-two (42) of these hours 
being prescribed, and fifty-one (51) hours being elective. The prescribed 
courses are those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content 
and method. Theological courses previously offered as a part of the 
requirements for a degree already received will not be credited toward 
a degree from this School. For schedule of hours see page 41f. No 
student will be recommended for graduation unless all institutional bills 
have been paid,.and his record with the Library has been cleared. 

A thorough grounding in Historical Studies, Christian Interpretation 
and Practical Studies is considered a matter of prime importance to 
success in the work of the ministry. As the School of Law insists upon 
the candidate’s attainment of a certain minimum of knowledge with 
regard to all the main branches of legal science, and much knowledge 
about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence of knowledge about 
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Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not graduate a student who 
has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achievements in Materia 
Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its degree upon any 
student who is not reasonably proficient in all the principal areas of 
theological science. 


In calculating the requirements for graduation, the following schedule 
will be used: 


(1) A credit hour is one class hour or one field work hour per week 
for the period of a semester. 


(2) Students who contemplate completing the course in three years 
will carry an academic load of fourteen and fifteen hours per week during 
the first two years. Credit of two hours will be given for field work 
during the first year and two hours during the second year. During the 
third year such students will carry an academic load of fifteen hours per 
week. No credit will be given for field work in the third year. 


(3) Beginning with the academic year 1952-53, all students serving 
as pastors of churches will be required to extend their course to four 
years. Such students will have a class load of twelve hours for the 
first two years. During the third year students on this plan will have 
an academic schedule of twelve hours without credit for field work. 


During the fourth year the schedule will be ten hours of academic 
studies each semester. 


(4) All of the above schedules are considered by the Divinity 
School to be full time schedules. 


(5) While actual credit hours for field work are not assigned, 
except as indicated above, every student is expected to engage in field 
work throughout his entire course. His performance in this respon- 
sibility is appraised by the Faculty and satisfactory attainment is a 
part of the requirement for graduation. Failure to achieve this result 


may lead to the withholding of the degree, even though all academic 
courses have been passed. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 
Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 
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When the courses of the First and Second Years have been satis- 
factorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such students as 
have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious leadership 
to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those so approved 
may pursue the courses of the Third Year. Since 1948 such approval 
has been based upon a comprehensive examination. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75%) per cent. 


Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 


The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year or Fourth Year upon all students who have met the 
requirements, including the payment of a graduation fee of ten dollars 
($10.00). 

Graduates of former years who completed their course during the 
period when the Bachelor of Divinity Degree was not conferred at 
the end of the required period of three years may apply to the Faculty 
for consideration as candidates for the degree on the same basis as 
students who are now receiving it. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 

The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 
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Graduate Study 


To encourage work of this character the Divinity School has estab- 
lished a limited number of Fellowships and Graduate Scholarships. 
Conditions governing appointment to these scholarships will be found 
on the following pages. 

In addition to the Graduate Scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from another institution of similar 
rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free of charge, 
as a graduate student with the same privileges as a regular resident 
student, excepting in the matter of scholarships. The richness and 
range of the curriculum of the School afford ample opportunity for one 
or two years of additional resident study. Most of the groups of the 
curriculum make definite provision for such work in the form of Semi- 
nars and of private study under the direction of the various professors. 

Courses adapted to graduate work and definite fields for research are 
specified in the curriculum under special title. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 
The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 


ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1955-56 
announces the following plan: 


1. Tue Joun J. JONES ScHorarsuip Funp, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used to 
help defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made 


on the basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary 
during the college course. 
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2. THE GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP FuNpD, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as 


(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75%) 
and whose record in field work performance is satisfactory. These 
scholarships are limited to application on tuition only. 


(b) Co-operative Grants. Whenever Baptist Education Societies 
of other states make grants to aid students enrolled in this Divinity 
School, the School will co-operate by a further grant from its own 
funds, the total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be 
received by an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two 
hundred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly qual- 
ified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 
not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 
the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. 

In co-operation with the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York, the 
Divinity School has the authority to nominate one or more students to 
enjoy these awards. These grants will be awarded annually to students 
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who are willing to give at least twelve weeks of summer service to coun- 
try parishes in New York State to which they may be assigned. These 
parishes are to be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall 
be under the supervision of some person competent to observe and 
supervise the student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identi- 
fied either with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, 
or some other form of progressive rural work. It is further understood 
that the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem, 


Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $100 
from the co-operating organizations. 


3. THE WILFRED W. Fry Memoriat Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 
is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 


Graduate Scholarships 

‘The Divinity School has established a limited number of Graduate 
Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the Knowlton, 
and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of generous con- 
tributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are awarded 
to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their studies 
and demonstrated exceptional fitness for Christian leadership. Appoint- 
ments to these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomi- 
nation of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appropriated 
in each case is based on the dimensions of the scholar’s program of 
graduate study and the freedom required to maintain standards of 
excellence. Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. 
Applications are not received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed 
‘to the Dean. 
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Fellowships 


The Divinity School has established a limited number of Fellowships 
for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these Fellowships 
are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships in memory of 
generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Fellowships 
are awarded to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their 
studies and demonstrated exceptional gifts for research and scholarly 
‘ productivity. Appointments to these honors are made by the Board of 
Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The 
amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimensions of the 
Fellow’s program of graduate study and the freedom required to 
maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these appointments 
rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. Inquiries, how- 
ever, may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 18/79. Asa 
result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other 
of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays sub- 
mitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, 
with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ religion 
and teachings.” 

The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Semester. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 


FIELD OF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom; (2) Agreements and dis- 
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agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions ; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 


1. The thesis must be typed on 83x11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
length. 2 


2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 
3. There must be a table of contents. 
4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 


5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 


6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 


7. The form of bibliographical reference should be: mame of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The paper must be submitted under an assumed name; the real name of the 
writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also bears on the outside the 
same assumed name.These envelopes will not be opened until after the judges 
have made the awards. 


Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Mr. Robert H. Eads, assisted by other members of the Faculty, 
undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this work in 
order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. Corre- 


spondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed to 
Dr. Froyd or Mr. Eads. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
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denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. Dr. Roy B. Deer is Director 
of this service. Communications on this subject should be addressed 
to him at the School, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, New 
York. 


Emergency Loan Fund 
The Divinity School has established an Emergency Loan Fund, from 
which, in cases of special need, students may borrow certain limited 
amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with definite 
terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 


This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. Tue Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $335 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School. Such grants will be made on the basis of 
an application showing need and presented by the student at the 
beginning of each academic year. Students who take less than nine 
credit hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be charged a 
tuition rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) per hour. 


B. Dormitory Fee. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including a post-office box, gymnasium locker, heat, 
lights, and supervisory service, is eighty-five dollars ($85.00) annually. 
Information concerning apartments in the Married Students’ Dormi- 
tory will be furnished upon request by the Dean. There is also 
a room deposit of five dollars ($5.00) returnable after graduation. 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. REGISTRATION Fre. There is a matriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 
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E. GrapuaTion Fer. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is ten 
dollars ($10.00). 


F. Lrprary Fee. None. 


G. Heattu Fee. For residents in the Single Men’s Dormitory, this 
fee is included in the dormitory fee. For men not residents of the 
dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) annually. 


H. Arucetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. Srupent Association Dues. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of three dollars ($3.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 

The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $750, exclusive of tuition. For married 
students the estimate is $1,400. Neither of these figures includes the 
cost of owning and operating an automobile. All field work assignments 
are income-producing and the industrious student rarely experiences 
difficulty in meeting his expenses. 
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The Curriculum 


Lc: HE primary purpose of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, an 
institution unconditionally accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, is to prepare men and women for the work of 
the Christian ministry. 


The curriculum of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School is organized 
in three major divisions: The Division of Historical Studies, The Divi- 
sion of Christian Interpretation, and the Division of Practical Studies. 
The first includes Old and New Testament and Church History; the 
second, Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology, and Social Ethics ; 
the third, Homiletics and Liturgics, Pastoral Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation, and Field Work. Supplementary studies in speech, church 
music, and Christian bibliography are also included in the Practical 
Division. 

The complete course of studies requires a minimum residence of 
three years and culminates in the Bachelor of Divinity degree. A four 
year plan is provided for those students whose field work responsibilities 
are of such magnitude as to jeopardize their academic attainments. The 
curricular scheme outlined below, and described in detail in the course 
offerings, is the basic pattern of the three year course. Modifications, 
to meet the situation of students adopting the four year plan, appear 
in a later section. Ninety-three (93) semester hours are required for 
graduation. 

In the organization of studies, the following principles are recognized : 
(1) Prescription of basic courses in all the major fields to be completed 
during the First Year involving a total of thirty-one (31) credit hours. 
A prescription of eleven (11) hours to be taken during the Second Year. 
(2) Election covering the remaining fifty-one (51) hours required for 
graduation. Within this group, a distinction is made between controlled 
electives and free electives. Controlled electives comprise a total of 
twenty-seven (27) hours distributed among the three Divisions in the 
amount of nine (9) hours each. These will be taken at the option of 
the student during the Second and Third Years. Free electives totaling 
twenty-four (24) hours are unrestricted and may be taken at the 
discretion and convenience of the student after the prescribed courses 
have been completed. (3) Vocational objective is also given con- 
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sideration in the curricular arrangements. While the basic pattern is 
drawn to the requirements of the pastorate, certain modifications and 
substitutions are allowable in order to accomplish specialized vocational 
goals in the fields of teaching, the university pastorate, religious educa- 
tion, Christian social service, social research of institutions, and the 
chaplaincies. 

The courses which follow are arranged in terms of an academic year 
consisting of two semesters divided into sixteen weeks for the Autumn 
Semester and fifteen weeks for the Winter Semester, a total of thirty- 
one weeks. The standard schedule of hours for students on the three 
year plan is as follows: First Year, Autumn 16, Winter 15; Second 
Year, Autumn 16, Winter 16; Third Year, Autumn and Winter Semes- 
ters, 15 hours each. Students on the four year plan will defer New 
Testament and Social Ethics, prescribed for the First Year, until the 
Second Year. Excepting the Autumn Semester of the First Year, these 
students will have a schedule of 12 hours. Both of these plans are 
considered full-time loads. Chorus may be elected in the Winter Semes- 
ter of the First Year and continued through three years with accumula- 
tive credit of three hours. 


In the listing of courses, the numbers 1-20 designate those which are 
prescribed. Those numbered 21-69 are elective lecture courses. Semi- 
nars and research courses are numbered 70-125. The initial letters, HS, 
CI, PS prefixed to a number indicate the divisional classification of the 
course—historical studies, Christian interpretation, or practical studies. 

In summary, the basic curriculum for the pastorate, from which all 
modifications proceed, may be outlined as follows: 


First Year 
PRESCRIBED 
Autumn Semester Winter Semester 
HS 1 Old Testament ...... 45hts) JEL Sivoy  Churchmitistoryaaee 4 hrs. 
HS 2 New Testament ...... 4hrs. CI 4 _ Philosophy of Reli- 
Cleese Cheology= ss... 12 95.6. 4 hrs. PION aa? ace. eee 4 hrs. 
See /meeihe Ninistr yee ae 2 hrs, Cl] (60 = Sociaimethics span 4 hrs. 


| PS 8 Speech Improvement. 1 hr. PS 11 Church Administration 2 hrs. 
PSH2A Field Work |.7.77. il lake: PS<12B Mield| Work ........0 1 hr: 
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Second Year 


PRESCRIBED 
PS 10 Pastoral Care and PS 9  Homiletics and Litur- 
Gounseline’..5 2 .- 3 hrs. ICS Ente ceweene ae ae Oabes: 
PS 13 Religious Education .. 3 hrs. PS 12D Field Work ......... iehr 
PShIZG@ Gaeld* Work 24.42. ihre Electives?) 2. 12 hrs. 
Electives! <= 9 hrs. — 
ens 16 hrs 
16 hrs. 
Third Year 
Elect veneer ae. cli, 15shrs: Electives eee. eee 15 hrs. 


In following this pattern of studies, the student will, in beginning his 
electives, keep in mind the limits within which his choices will be made— 
nine (9) hours must be taken from each Division, and not more than six 
(6) hours may be selected in a particular field of a Division. For 
example, Old Testament belongs in the Division of Historical Studies. 
The restriction within the Division means that no more than six of the 
nine hours may be chosen in Old Testament studies. The rule applies 
in a similar manner to New Testament, Church History, and all the 
fields in the other Divisions. But it should be remembered that when the 
twenty-seven (27) hours of controlled electives have been accounted for, 
on these terms, there remain twenty-four (24) hours of free electives to 
be taken at the option of the student, as his schedule permits, during the 
Second and Third Years. 

Another feature of the curriculum should be observed. A reading of 
the course descriptions will disclose the fact that the offerings in each 
of the fields are arranged in a two-year cycle to provide variation in 
subject matter and to extend the areas of investigation. [From this, it 
will be seen that all courses of the controlled group are fixed for a 


period of two years. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIALIZATION 


While the Colgate Rochester curriculum is designed mainly to provide 
rigorous academic disciplines for students preparing for the parish 
ministries, it incorporates a wide diversity of interests which are under- 
girded by a faculty of recognized competence and supported by a spirit 
of community marked by devotion to all of the Christian vocations. 
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The range and depth of the curricular offerings, combining flexibility 
with a core of basic studies, offer ample opportunity for the student to 
pursue a program directed toward specialized vocational objectives in 
the fields of Religious Education, the Rural Church, the Chaplaincies, 
the University Pastorate, Christian Social Service, Social Research in 
religious institutions, and Teaching in Higher Education. In supple- 
mentation of the opportunities for specialization in the Divinity School, 
the resources of the University of Rochester are available to regularly 
matriculated students and may, within limits, be utilized in pursuit of 
a Master’s program in that institution. By arrangement with Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, New York, students desiring to take special 
studies in the rural church, or industrial and labor relations, may acquire 
as many as fifteen credit hours in that institution and use them in meeting 
the requirements for the Bachelor of Divinity degree at Colgate 
Rochester. Students requiring biblical languages for their field of 
specialization may substitute Hebrew and Greek for twelve (12) 
hours of the prescribed courses in the Division of Practical Studies of 
the First and Second Years. 

Graduate scholarships and fellowships are available in limited number 
for qualified students who desire to complete their preparation for 
college teaching through a doctoral program at a graduate school of 
religion. 


RESEARCH 
Individualized Work. Individualized work in all departments is gov- 
erned by the following standards: 


1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
students who have maintained an average of B or above during 
their first year in the field in which the work is chosen. 


2. Individualized work shall be limited to students who have 
demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research basis. 


3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a three 
hour course and the students shall be required to report to the 
supervising professor regularly for a conference period of not 
less than one and one-half hours per week. 


4. Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirement of registration. 
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THE DIVISION OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 


I. BrBticaL GRouP 

The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make the 
student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin and 
development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 
These are studied not only for their own value but also because Chris- 
tianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New 
Testament are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as 
possible concerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the 
forces which operated in its origin and early development. The history 
of the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


A. OLD TESTAMENT 


PRESCRIBED 

1. Introduction to the Old Testament. A survey of Biblical history 
from ca. 2000 B.C. to 63 B.C. with emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel and the spread of Judaism. The 
idea of prophecy will be particularly explored determining its 
influence upon Old Testament law and historiography and the 
Hagiographa. The entire Old Testament will be read in 
search of the various expressions of Biblical faith. Each year, 
First Year, Autumn Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri at 8:30. 
Visiting Instructor Sanders. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 

21. The Pentateuch. A close study of the Pentateuch will be pursued 
in an attempt to understand the critical approach to the Bible 
now over a century old. The documentary hypothesis will be 
seen against the fragmentary and supplementary hypotheses 
and more particularly the traditio-historical approach of the 
recent Scandinavian School. 1955-56, Autumn Semester, 
three hours, Wed, Thu, Fri, at 2:30. Visiting Instructor 
Sanders. 
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22. The Prophets. A study of the messages of the reform prophets 


ZS: 


24. 


25% 


26. 


70. 


and their influence in the “Bible-world.” 1955-56, Winter 
Semester, three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 9:25. Visiting In- 
structor Sanders. 


The Problem of Suffering. A consideration of early questions of 
theodicy. A study of solutions found in the Bible, including 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Second Isaiah, Habakkuk, Malachi, 
the Psalms, Job and the New Testament—and, as time permits, 
a view of attitudes found in the intertestamental literature. 
Particular emphasis will be put on the question “How may we 
survive?” (Ezek. 33:10). 1956-57, Autumn Semester, three 
hours, Wed, Thu, Fri, at 2:30. Visiting Instructor Sanders. 


Biblical Poetry. A study of the importance of poetry in the religious 
life of Israel. A consideration of the Psalms, their provenance 
and their use in Judaism and Christianity. 1956-57, Winter 
Semester, three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 9:25. Visiting In- 
structor Sanders. 


HEBREW LANGUAGE AND OLp TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


Elementary Hebrew. Besides providing an acquaintance with 
grammar and syntax, this course will consider the theological 
meaning of important words and the Hebraic mentality which 
is expressed in the language idiom. 1955-56, Autumn Semes- 
ter, three hours, Tu, Wed, Fri, at 1:30. Visiting Instructor 
Sanders. 


Intermediate Hebrew. Prerequisite, Course 25 or equivalent. 1955— 
56, Winter Semester, three hours, Wed, Thu, Bri, at 1430) 
Visiting Instructor Sanders. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


The Inter-Testamental Period: The Background of the Early 
Church. A study of Judaism, its history and problems from the 
exile to ca. 200 A.D. The varieties of Jewish religious ex- 
perience as found in the Hagiographa, apocrypha, pseudepi- 
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grapha, Philo and early rabbinical (Tannaitic) literature will be 
discussed. 1955-56, Winter Semester, a seminar, Thu, 2:30- 
4:45. Visiting Instructor Sanders. 


71. Old Testament Times. A study of Israel in relation to its neighbors 
in the ancient Near East. A view to the importance of com- 
parative studies for the understanding of the Bible. The sig- 
nificance of archeology. 1956-57, Winter Semester, a seminar, 
Thu, 2.30-4:45. Visiting Instructor Sanders. 


72. Individualized Work. Work on special projects in the field of Old 
Testament interpretation and/or intertestamental studies under 
the supervision of the instructor: e.g., the development and 
importance of the law, the priesthood, prophecy, Biblical his- 
toriography, the idea of the canon, wisdom thinking, Phari- 
saic Judaism, the Sanhedrin, the Passover meal, Hellenistic 
Judaism, apocalyptic, etc. By arrangement with Visiting In- 
structor Sanders. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT 


PRESCRIBED 


2. The Synoptic Gospels. This course will give attention to the areas 
of historical background which are valuable for an understand- 
ing of Jesus, including the political, the economic, and the 
religious conditions in Palestine. It will also deal with the 
synoptic problem and the proposed solutions of it. Most of 
the time in the course will be given to the study of the person 
Jesus, his mission, and his message. It will deal with the 
inevitable questions which always present themselves in an 
honest study of the Gospels. Each year, First Year, Autumn 
Semester, four hours, Tu-Fri, at 9:25. Professor Branton. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


27. Paul and His Letters. This course will consider the dual cultural 
background of Paul and the events which resulted in the 
Damascus road experience. His relation to the Jerusalem 
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Church, to Barnabas and to his own churches will be con- 
sidered. His place in the spread of early Christianity; his 
message and missionary methods will also be studied with an 
effort to understand his message as contained in his letters. 
Special attention will be given to the doctrine of the church. 
1955-56, Autumn Semester, three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 
11:15. Professor Branton. 


28. The Fourth Gospel. This course will deal critically with author- 
ship and date as important introductory matters. Then chief 
emphasis will be placed on: (a) The nature of the Gospel in 
the light of its purpose; (b) The Christology of the Gospel 
as a contribution to the interpretation of the Christian message 
to a Gentile world; (c) The nature of the Christian life; (d) Its 
Eschatology, will be studied and compared with earlier systems 
and with views of today. 1955-56, Winter Semester, three 
hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 8:30. Professor Branton. 


29. The Book of Romans. This course will consist of an exegetical 
study of this most important letter of Paul’s. The Christology 
and Theology will receive special attention, and the interpreta- 
tion of man will be studied carefully. The nature of the 
spiritual life in relation to God’s purposes in Christ will be 
studied. 1956-57, Autumn Semester, three hours, Tu, Wed, 
Thu, at 11:15. Professor Branton. 


30. The Book of Revelation. This course will first deal with critical 
questions regarding authorship, date, purpose and original 
meaning. Then a brief survey of the place of Revelation in 
the life of the church through the centuries. Thereafter all the 
time will be given to an exegetical study of the book with 
attention on its practical value today, its message for our times 
and how to interpret it convincingly in contrast to so many 
sensational presentations of our times. Attention will be given 
to its eschatology. 1956-57, Winter Semester, three hours, 
Tu, Wed, Thu, at 8:30. Professor Branton. 
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GREEK LANGUAGE AND NEw TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


31. AB. Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms 
and syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
1955-56, Second Year, Autumn Semester, three hours, Tu, 
Wed, Thu, at 8:30. Winter Semester, hours to be arranged. 
Professor Branton. 


32. Advanced Greek. Translation and interpretation of the Gospel of 
Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and word studies. 
Open to students in all classes who have an adequate knowledge 
of Greek. 1955-56, Winter Semester, three hours, Tu, Wed, 
Thu, at 11:15. Professor Branton. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


73. The Formation of the New Testament. A study of the life of the 
New Testament Church in relation to the growing body of 
literature with attention to the emergence of certain writings 
as crucial and how these were first regarded, how they grew 
in importance and how they were canonized. Some attention 
will be given to the method of transmission and how we receive 
the New Testament today. 1955-56, Winter Semester, a 
seminar, Wed, 2:30-4:45. Professor Branton. 


74. Christology of the New Testament. This course will begin with 
the effort to see what Jesus thought of himself and what his 
message was. It will study the early chapters of Acts to find 
the interpretation of his person and work by the apostolic group 
and to ascertain the Kerygma of that period. Then the Chris- 
tology of Paul will be presented and that of the Fourth Gospel 
analyzed. If time permits, there will be a study of the Chris- 
tology of Hebrews and Revelation and an analysis of the First 
Epistle of John and also of I Peter. There will be a summary 
study of the various interpretations to see whether there is 
growth or simply elaboration. 1956-57, Winter Semester, 
three hours, Tu, 2:30-4:45. Professor Branton. 


75x. The Life of Christ. A critical study of the Synoptic Gospels will 
be used. The mission of Jesus will be studied in the Gospels, 
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and in the interpretations of modern writers. His methods 
of teaching, his death and the reason for it, and his own hopes 
for the future will be considered. This will be related to the 
course in Christology. Winter Semester, time to be designated. 
Professor Branton. 


76. Individualized Work. By arrangement with Professor Branton. 


II. CHURCH HISTORY GROUP 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, the 
forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, and 
precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the indi- 
vidual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the backward 
and forward look that makes a man more than a day laborer in the 
Kingdom of God. 


PRESCRIBED 


3. The Shaping of the Free Church Tradition. The major focus of this 
course will be upon seventeenth and eighteenth century develop- 
ments in England and America. It will deal with the rise of the 
denominational system, religious toleration, modern democracy, 
evangelicalism, and the modern missionary movement. Par- 
ticular attention will be devoted to the distinctive features of 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Quaker, and 
Methodist churches. Each year, First Year, Winter Semester, 
four hours, Tu-Fri, at 8:30. For 1955-56 in two sections— 
the second meeting at 9:25 Tu-Fri. Professor Hudson. 


Evective LecrurE Courses 
35. Christianity in America Since 1800. Attention will be given to 
the factors shaping American Church life, including political 
status, westward movement of population, revivalism, immigra- 
tion, urbanization, industrialization, and the impact of new 


intellectual currents. 1955-56, Autumn Semester, three hours, 
Tu, Wed, Thu, at 9:25. Professor Hudson. 
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36. 
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79. 


80x. 


81. 


Sixteenth Century Reformation. The nature of Protestantism and 
its central affirmations. Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Angli- 
canism as contrasting Protestant types. The radical reforma- 
tion of the Anabaptists, Socinians, and Spiritual Reformers. 
1956-57, Autumn Semester, three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 
9:25. Professor Hudson. 


The Development of the Church to the Reformation. An examina- 
tion of the evolving structure of the church in relationship to its 
own developing self-consciousness and in response to changing 
conditions both in its own life and in society. 1956-57, Winter 
Semester, three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 11:15. Professor 
Hudson. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


The Ecumenical Movement: Problems in Contemporary World 
Christianity. A study of the historical background of move- 
ments toward cooperation, federation, and union among the 
churches, and an analysis of contemporary tendencies, problems 
and tensions. 1955-56, Autumn Semester, a seminar, Tu, 
2:30-4:45. Professor Hudson. 


Modern Roman Catholicism. The history, structure, dogmas, piety, 
and program of the post-Tridentine Roman church. 1955-56, 
Winter Semester, a seminar, Wed, 2:30-4:45. Professor 
Hudson. 


The Faith and Life of the Baptists. An historical examination of 
crucial issues in contemporary Baptist life. 1956-57, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar, Wed, 2:30-4:45. Professor Hudson. 


The Social Orientation of American Preaching. A seminar in- 
volving the preparation of studies of the sermons of outstanding 
preachers. Winter Semester, time to be designated. Professor 
Hudson. 


Individualized Study. By arrangement with Professor Hudson. 
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THE DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 


SysTEMATIC GROUP 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the dis- 
ciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology with 
the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social Ethics. 
In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is 
studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non-Christian religions, 
and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world is 
sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the 
world and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a 
universal human allegiance. In Christian Ethics is studied the nature 
of the moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view of God and man 
and the world, and the use of Christian character and conduct as a test 
of truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret the relation of 
individual character and personality to environing social influences and 
to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand how to direct 


the social forces and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. 


A. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


PRESCRIBED 


4. Introduction to Philosophy of Religion. The focus of the course is 
upon the traditional problem of “Reason and Revelation,” es- 
pecially with respect to the relation between the Christian faith 
and empirical evidence. Because the meanings which men 
in any age assign to ‘truth,’ ‘faith,’ and ‘evidence’ are a function 
of their basic presuppositions concerning the nature of man 
and his destiny, the reading will deal with some of the great 
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historical interpretations of the human situation. A close ac- 
quaintance with enduring historical alternatives, Christian and 
non-Christian, should help toward an understanding of the way 
in which our faith expresses an ultimate truth. Each year, 
First Year, Winter Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri, at 11:15. 
Assistant Professor Holcomb. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSE 


40. Christian Apologetics. The theme of the course is that while no 
ultimate faith can be validated from an allegedly neutral posi- 
tion, the question of truth is not thereby made arbitrary. Any 
ultimate faith is justified only to the extent that it gives a 
realistic and inclusive account of the conditions of historical 
existence. Christian apologetics acknowledges its basic Chris- 
tian commitments and seeks to show that they are more ade- 
quate than alternative faiths. 1955-56, Autumn Semester, 
three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 9:25. Assistant Professor Hol- 
comb. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


82. The Philosophical Theology of Paul Tillich. Tillich’s principal 
writings form the basis for discussion. The evaluation of Til- 
lich made by leading philosophers and theologians. Volume I 
of The Library of Living Theologians will be used as a supple- 
mentary source. It is expected that intensive study and dis- 
cussion of one of Christianity’s leading spokesmen to our age 
will prove foundational for a constructive philosophy of religion. 
1955-56, Winter Semester, a seminar, Thu, 2:30-4:45. As- 
sistant Professor Holcomb. 


83. Providence, Prayer, and the Problem of Evil. The lectures will 
emphasize the interpretation given to “natural laws” by con- 
temporary scientists and how this helps us to set an ancient 
problem in a new light. The relevance of this to a pastor’s 
needs and to his understanding of God’s action in history will 
be the theme of the class discussion. 1955-56, Autumn Semes- 
ter, a lecture-seminar, Thu, 2:30-4:45. Assistant Professor 
Holcomb. 
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84. Man, Sin, and Ways of Salvation in Modern Literature. The spir- 
itual needs of our age, and the faiths and philosophies which 
are implicit in their expression, will be analyzed in some of the 
plays, poems, and novels of the twentieth century. 1956-57, 
Winter Semester, a lecture-seminar, Wed, 2:30-4:45. As- 
sistant Professor Holcomb. 


85. Myth, Miracle, Symbol and Paradox. The problem of religious 
truth and the media of its communication. The problem is set 
by the fact that our faith can be expressed only via symbol and 
myth and yet must be neither purely subjective nor entirely 
untestable. Two basic Christian doctrines will be taken as 
examples and the historically important Christian ways of de- 
fending their truth will be reviewed. Then some of the tech- 
niques developed in recent analytical philosophy, semantics, and 
philosophy of science will be applied to the current view that 
religious truths are pure paradoxes. Finally, a revised version 
of the medieval view of analogy will be defended as a way of 
interpreting the truth of Christian symbols. 1956-57, Autumn 
Semester, a lecture-seminar, Thu, 2:30-4:45. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Holcomb. 


86. Philosophy of History. This course is not a review of historically 
important philosophies of history except as they are relevant 
for background. The focus of the course is upon the problem 
of discerning a “meaning of history” by purely empirical 
methods, and the relation of faith to such methods. Theological 
assertions about “the end of history,” “beyond history,” etc., 
will inevitably have a place in the class discussion. 1956-57, 
Autumn Semester, a lecture-seminar, Wed, 2:30-4:45. As- 
sistant Professor Holcomb. 


87. Individualized Study. By arrangement with Assistant Professor 
Holcomb. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


PRESCRIBED 
5. Christ and the Christian Faith. This is an interpretation of Chris- 
tian theology which sees as the center of the theological task 
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the clarification of the meaning of faith in Christ. A study of 
recent and contemporary thought about Christ, the problem 
of his humanity and “divinity,” the meaning of the Cross and 
Resurrection. A brief concluding study will be made of the 
centrality of Christ in the study of the other great doctrines of 
the church: man, God, the church and sacraments, eschatology. 
Each year, First Year, Autumn Semester, four hours, for 
1955-56 in two sections: I at 11:15 Tu-Fri, II at 1:30 Tu, 
Wed, Fri, and 2:30 Thu. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


ELEecTive LECTURE COURSES 


43. Studies in Systematic and Historical Theology I. The doctrines 
of God, man, the work and person of Christ. A lecture and 
discussion course in which the classic theological statements of 
the church are investigated both historically and systematically. 
This course is related to the one following, but either may be 
taken separately. 1956-57, Autumn Seniester, three hours, 
Tu, Wed, Fri, at 1:30. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


44. Studies in Systematic and Historical Theology II. The doctrines 
of the Trinity, the church and sacraments, theological ethics, 
eschatology. This course is related to the previous one, but 
either course may be taken separately. 1956-57, Winter Se- 
mester, three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 9:25. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Hamilton. 


45. The Background of Contemporary Theology. The purpose of this 
course is to understand the contemporary situation in Christian 
theology by means of an investigation of the recent past in 
theological thought. The contributions of Ritschl, Schleier- 
macher ; the influence of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Dostoevski ; 
the forerunners of the theological revival: Oman, Forsyth, 
Von Hugel ; Barth and his influence. 1957-58, Autumn Semes- 
ter, hours to be announced. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


46. The Doctrine of the Church in Contemporary Theology. A study 
of the revival of the doctrine of the church and sacraments in 
contemporary ecumenical theology today. 1957-58, Winter 
Semester, hours to be announced. Assistant Professor Hamil- 


ton. 
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47x. The Place of Eschatology in Christian Theology. An interpreta- 


89. 


tion of the renewal of the emphasis on eschatology in contem- 
porary theology; a careful study of Augustine’s City of God 
and a survey of the materials of the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches will be involved. Winter Semes- 
ter, time to be designated. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


Calvin’s Institutes. A careful investigation of the theology of 
John Calvin, primarily by means of an intensive study of his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. 1955-56, Winter Semes- 
ter, Wed, 2:30-4:45. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Problems in the History of Christian Doctrine. This course deals 
with the whole sweep of historical Christian thought, mainly 
by means of careful analysis of the works of the theologians 
themselves. From Irenaeus to Barth. 1956-57, Winter Se- 
mester, a seminar, Tu at 2:30-4:45. Assistant Professor 
Hamilton. 


Individualized Work. By arrangement with Assistant Professor 
Hamilton. 


C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


PRESCRIBED 


6. Sociology of Religion. An analysis of the role and function of reli- 


gion and religious institutions in society. A study of the struc- 
ture and processes, and value systems of society as affecting 
and being affected by religion; the formation, distribution, 
types and characteristics of religious groups and movements: 
the relation of class stratification, social conflict, and racial and 
ethnic groups to religious institutions and to their organization, 
value orientations, and ethical perspectives. Each year, First 
year, Winter Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri, 9:25. 1955-56 
given in two sections, II Tu-Fri at 2:30. Professor Rasmussen. 
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ELecTIvVE LECTURE COURSES 


50. Church and Community. (a) A treatment of distributional pro- 
cesses in populations and a typological study of community 
types and trends. (b) An analysis of urbanization and urban 
social systems and the Church within the urban context: in 
the center of the city; in transitional areas; in racial and 
ethnic neighborhoods; in apartment house areas; in middle 
class neighborhoods; in residential and industrial suburbs; 
and in fringe areas. (c) An analysis of rural social organiza- 
tion and churches in various types of town and country com- 
munities. 1955-56, Autumn Semester, three hours, Tu, Wed, 
Thu, at 11:15. Professor Rasmussen. 


51. Christian Social Ethics. <A theoretical and practical analysis of 
Christian social action. A discussion of the problems and ac- 
commodations involved in translating Christian affirmations 
and commitment into ethical decision and into guidance for 
social policy. Treatment of the problems of social planning, 
compromise, relevancy and power; and a critical examination 
of the channels and methods by which Christians and the 
Church can exert influence and enter into the processes of 
social control and policy formulation. 1956-57, Autumn Se- 
mester, three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 11:15. Professor Ras- 
mussen, 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH: COURSES 


91. Methods in Parish and Community Research. A research seminar 
in which each student will conduct a major parish research 
project, preferably in his own parish. Scientific methods will be 
presented concerning how to gather, tabulate and interpret 
data, conduct surveys, analyze community life, study trends 
and potentialities. The course is designed to give the minister 
reliable methods and techniques to enable him to understand 
his parish and community. Provides individualized consulta- 
tion in addition to seminar sessions. 1955-56, Autumn Semes- 
ter, lecture-seminar, Wed, 2:304 :-45. Professor Rasmussen. 


92. Christianity and Race Relations. An analysis of race relations as 
a major domestic and international issue and as a major 
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responsibility and problem confronting Christians and contem- 
porary churches. Combines theological, social and political 
aspects. 1956-57, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar, Wed, 
2:30-4:45. Professor Rasmussen. 


93. Christianity and Economic Life. An analysis of economic organiza- 


tion and occupational life in contemporary society. A treat- 
ment of Christian views on property, stewardship, vocation ; of 
the relationship of Christianity to the development of capitalism 
and industrialism. Will investigate ethical codes and practices 
and occupational temptations and policy decisions among the 
various vocations; also labor-management relations and or- 
ganizations. Will review Protestant attitudes and attempts to 
meet these problems and will discuss methods and strategy 
for promoting Christian responsibility in economic pursuits. 
1955-56, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar, Tu, 2:30-4:45. 
Professor Rasmussen. 


94. Christianity and Political Responsibility. An analysis of the theory 


95x. 


and function of democratic processes and the role of Christianity 
in developing, supporting and criticizing the democratic mode 
of life. Analyzes contemporary trends and problems in Ameri- 
can political life and considers methods of discharging and in- 
tensifying Christian responsibility. 1956-57, Autumn Semester, 
lecture-seminar, Tu, 2:30-4:45. Professor Rasmussen. 


Christianity and Culture. A discussion of one of the most criti- 


cal theological and ethical issues of our times. Joint seminar 
under Professor Holcomb and Professor Rasmussen. Autumn 
Semester, time to be designated. 


96. Individualized Study. By arrangement with Professor Rasmussen. 


THE DIVISION OF PRACTICAL STUDIES 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 


plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into two major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
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pastoral theology, and church organization. The second deals with 
the principles, organization, and administration of religious education. 
Other concerns are the specialized vocations and Christian bibliography. 
An important phase of the activity of this division is the supervision 
of the field work of the students. The principle of this supervision 
is the conviction that such work should be viewed primarily from the 
educational point of view rather than from the economic, Accordingly 
reports are made at stated intervals to the supervisor of extramural 
work by students who are ministers of churches, and by those who 
are acting as assistants in churches and church schools or who are 
engaged in practical religious work of any kind. Reports are received 
also from those with whom such students may be engaged as assistants. 
During the academic year members of the Faculty visit the various 
fields where students are employed and observe the work in process. 
Upon the basis of such reports and observation, helpful and constructive 
advice is given through personal conferences. The extramural religious 
work of students is thus treated as part of the training for the pastorate. 
No student will be graduated by the Divinity School who has not given 
evidence of successful achievement in the practical field. Field work 
is prescribed for all students. 


AS THE PASTORATE 


PRESCRIBED 


7. The Ministry. A course designed to aid the student in a meaningful 
orientation to his program of theological education. Following 
are the major considerations dealt with in the course: (1) The 
resources of Colgate Rochester; (2) the call to the ministry ; 
(3) the nature and function of the ministry; (4) varied voca- 
tional opportunities within the ministry; (5) the nature and 
purpose of theological education; (6) the vocation of theo- 
logical study. Each year, First Year, Autumn Semester, two 
hours, Tu, Wed, at 1:30. Professor Froyd. 


8. Speech Improvement. Prescribed for all students except those ex- 
cused on the basis of a speech test. Each year, First Year, 
Autumn Semester, one hour, Fri, at 1:30. Professor Casteel. 
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9. Homiletics and Liturgics. (a) Sermon construction and presenta- 


10. 


11. 


12. 


54. 


99: 


tion: organization, resources, use of Bible, pulpit delivery. 
(b) Principles of public worship, orders of service, resources 
for public worship, reading of Scripture, public prayer, rites 
and sacraments. Each year, Second Year, Winter Semester, 
three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 11:15. Professor Casteel. 


Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 
the nature of counseling and the distinctive work of the pastor ; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; case histories 
exhibiting the art of the minister in guiding persons through 
problem situations ; the function of religion in counseling. Each 
year, Second Year, Autumn Semester, three hours, Tu, Wed, 
Thu, at 8:30. Professor Baker. 


Church Administration. Principles and objectives of church ad- 
ministration ; church polities and denominational relations ; or- 
ganization and management; enlistment of the membership; 
pastoral calling, baptism, weddings, funerals; professional 
ethics ; evangelism and community relations. Each year, First 
Year, Winter Semester, two hours, Thu, Fri, at 1:30. -Pro- 
fessor Baker. 


Field Work A, B,C, D. Each year, First and Second Years, both 
semesters. 12A—Wed, Fri, at 2:30. 12B—Wed, at 1:30, 
Thu, at 2:30. 12C—Fri, at 8:30. 12D—Fri, at 8:30. Pro- 
fessor Froyd, Mr. Eads, and Miss Frerichs. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


Church Polities. A course for non-Baptist students to provide 
instruction in the mode of government and practice of various 
denominations. The religious bodies concerned will appoint 
instructors for this purpose from year to year. One hour of 
credit in the Third Year. 


Advanced Homiletics. Continued development of the principles of 
preaching—composition, psychology of congregational re- 
sponse, style; types of sermons. 1955-56, Autumn Semester, 
three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 8:30. Professor Casteel. 
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56. Public Worship. Advanced development of the principles of public 
worship, including a study of the development of traditional 
liturgies, and the problems involved in creative worship in 
modern times. 1956-57, Winter Semester, three hours, Wed, 
Thu, Fri, at 2:30. Professor Casteel. 


57. Chorus A, B, C. Open to all students as an elective beginning 
with the Winter Semester, First Year. Two hours per week 
with accumulative credit of three hours. Autumn Semester, 
Thu, at 1:30; Fri, at 11:15. Winter Semester, Tu, at 1:30: 
Fri, at 3:30. Mr. Hobin. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


97. Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 
of persons; psychotherapeutic values and health attitudes in 
the Bible ; the functional use of Scripture in personal and group 
counseling ; worship and psychosynthesis. 1955-56, a seminar, 
Winter Semester, Fri, 8:30-10:30. Professor Baker. 


98. Public and Group Discussion. Theory and practice involved in the 
discussion of public and group-centered questions: the panel, 
forum, discussion group, with especial attention to meetings of 
groups for religious purposes. 1956-57, Autumn Semester, a 
seminar, Tu, 2:30-4:45. Professor Casteel. 


99. The Life of Devotion. A study of personal prayer, both in its indi- 
vidual practice, and in the devotional life of groups, in retreats, 
cells, etc. 1955-56, Winter Semester, a seminar, Wed, 2:30- 
4:45. Professor Casteel. 


100. Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism; individual and social 
evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist; methods of evangelism. 1955-56, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar, Fri, 8:30-10:30. Professor Baker. 


101. Psychology of Religious Character. An analytic approach to the 
function of religion in the integration of personality. Case 
studies of St. Francis, George Fox, John Bunyan, Albert 
Schweitzer, Kagawa, Gandhi, and others. 1956-57, Winter 
Semester, a seminar, Fri, 8:30-10:30. Professor Baker. 
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102. Problems of the Pastorate. (1) Problems in organization and 
finance. (2) Problems in interpersonal relations. (3) Or- 
ganizing the church for evangelism. (4) Problems in counsel- 
ing. Agenda to be outlined by the class. 1956-57, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar, Fri, 8:30-10:30. Professor Baker. 


103. Religion and Mental Health. An advanced course for students 
specializing in pastoral care and counseling, based on compara- 
tive studies of selected cases drawn from religious biography 
and psychopathology. Prerequisite PS 10. 1956-57, Winter 
Semester, a seminar, Fri, 2:30-4:45. Professor Baker. 


104x. Prayer and Christian Psychotherapy. A study of the Christian 
view of man in the light of modern psychology and in relation 
to the reconstruction of the inner life; prayer as a discipline of 
the healing art. Time to be designated. Professor Baker. 


105. Clinical Pastoral Training. A summer course of twelve weeks 
under the Council for Clinical Training. Open to selected 
students with credit of six hours. Professor Baker. 


106. Individualized Work in Pastoral Theology. By arrangement with 
Professor Baker. 


107. Individualized Work in Homiletics and Liturgics. By arrange- 
ment with Professor Casteel. 


B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


PRESCRIBED 


13. The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of moral 
and religious development ; the teaching process and the study 
of principles and methods in relation to the development of 
religious personalities; the history of the curriculum of re- 
ligious education; current concepts, methods, and materials; 
the development and direction of an integrated program of 
religious education for the home, the church, the school and the 
community ; the use of the Bible in religious education ; family, 
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stewardship, and missionary education; alcohol education; 
training for churchmanship. Each year, Second Year, Autumn 
Semester, three hours, Wed, Thu, Fri, at 2:30. Professor 
Willkens. 


ELECTIVE LEecTURE COURSES 


58. The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and its implications for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials, and 
methods; leadership education; parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces; preaching 
and education; denominational, interchurch and interdenomi- 
national projects for adults. 1955-56, Autumn Semester, three 
hours, Tu, Wed, Fri, at 9:25. Professor Willkens. 


59. The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adolescence ; 
the church’s program of religious education for young people ; 
current materials and methods; community, denominational 
and interdenominational agencies for youth; the program of 
religious education for college youth; religious education for 
young people in the armed forces; preparation for marriage and 
home life ; youth and social action. 1955-56, Winter Semester, 
three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 8:30. Profesor Willkens. 


60. The Religious Education of Children. The psychology of child- 
hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the re- 
ligious development of children; the place of the home in 
the teaching of religion to children; the integrated pro- 
gram and the children’s division of the church; cooperation 
with the public school and other character-building institutions. 
1956-57, Autumn Semester, three hours, Tu, Wed, Thu, at 
9:25. Professor Willkens. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


108. Philosophies of Religious Education, A study of outstanding 
leaders in the field of religious education, their educational 
philosophies, chief contributions, and the movements in which 
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109. 


110. 


LLL. 


112x. 


EIS. 


115) 


they exerted a dominant influence. 1956-57, Winter Semester, 
a seminar, Wed, 2:30-4:45. Professor Willkens. 


Audio-Visuals and Creative Activities in Christian Education. A 
study of worship, music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, 
art, drama and architecture in relation to the program of re- 
ligious education. 1956-57, Winter Semester, a seminar, Tu, 
2:30-4:45. Professor Willkens. 


Parish Program Building. A review of the basic principles of 
religious education and their implications for the minister as a 
director of the program for Sunday church schools, weekday 
church schools, vacation schools, summer camps and confer- 
ences, schools of missions, inter-church and inter-faith social 
action projects. 1955-56, Winter Semester, a seminar, Tu, 
2:30-4:45. Professor Willkens. 


Methods in Parish and Community Research. Identical with CI 
91. Professor Rasmussen. 


Weekday, Vacation and Parochial Church Schools. A study of 
the various endeavors to provide more time for religious edu- 
cation beyond the Sunday School; a discussion of the basic 
reasons for these new ventures; an investigation of some of 
the objectives and procedures in connection with the attempts 
to teach “Moral and Spiritual Values,” on the part of the public 
schools, within the framework of the principle of “Separation 
of Church and State.” A special attempt will be made to 
undergird this study by field trips and field work supervision 
and guidance. Time to be desigated. Professor Willkens. 


Indwidualized Work. By arrangement with Professor Willkens. 


C. RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP IN COLLEGES 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 
Religion in Higher Education, I. A study of the history, con- 
tending philosophies and problems of religion in higher educa- 
tion and their significance for religious leadership on the campus 
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today. An examination of the literature in the field dealing 
with the teaching of religious values as they relate to particular 
academic disciplines. Each year, Autumn Semester, a seminar, 
Tu, 2:30-4:45. Professors Froyd and Hamilton, and Mr. 
Eads. 


116. Religion in Higher Education, II. A survey of the growth, present 
work and significance of the national and international move- 
ments of religion among students: church related colleges, the 
teaching of religion, the Student Christian Associations, the 
Schools of Religion, Chaplaincy, and the newer plans for official 
leadership of religious programs, and the W.S.C.F. Each year, 
Winter Semester, a seminar, Tu, 2:30-4:45. 1956-57, Thu, 
2:30-4:45. Mr. Eads. 


117. Individualized Work. Directed research in the problems of re- 
ligion in higher education. By arrangement with Mr. Eads. 


D. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


120. Minister's Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 
history of printing, bookmaking, and libraries. Approved 
methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets and 
clippings ; classifying and cataloguing a private library. Prin- 
ciples and practice of book reviewing. Each year, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar, Thu, 2:30-4.45. Associate Professor 
Trost. 


121. Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles and 
practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in location and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation ; the assembling and classification of bib- 
liographies ; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires and 
other instruments; the organization of data and interpretation 
of results; the various forms of presentation of materials; the 
critical use of documents and source materials. Each year, 
Winter Semester, a seminar, Thu, 2:30-4:45. Associate Pro- 


fessor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 


To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board | 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 


The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than four books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 


3. Books are not renewable. 


4. Ten cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones 1s four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 
side the first three postal zones is eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound, 


5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 
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6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 


preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 
able. 


Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 


The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 
Rochester 20, New York 


B. THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


C. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, open to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted by the Divinity School 
in co-operation with the Council of Clinical Training of New York City. 
The representative of the Faculty in this work is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conferred 


May 1954 
PRANK OUINN BEEBE, BAL) 00> ae Wolcott, New York 
Rosert Harotp Bonz, B.A. - - - - - - Rome, Georgia 
GLENN JOSEPH BROWN, JR., B.A. - -  - Los Angeles, California 
RicHARD CANADA Brown, B.A. - -  - Providence, Rhode Island 


Harry WILBER CLARK, JR., B.S. (IN ABSENTIA) 
Crown Point, Indiana 


Austin BowMAN CREEL, BS. - - - - Alexandria, Virginia 
James Matcotm DIcK,B.A. -  - Jackson Heights, L. 1., New York 
PauL FATTARUSO, B.S. - -  - - - Newark, New Jersey 
Douctas HusBert GARWOOD, B.A. - - Ocean Grove, New Jersey 
CuirForp Minott GILSON, B.A. - - - - Galesburg, Illinois 
Bruce ErNest HANSON, B.A. - - - -  - Brush, Colorado 
Eucene Lestie Horcoms, B.A. - - Benton Harbor, Michigan 
TueEopore ALvA KEATON, JR.,B.S. - - - Terre Haute, Indiana 
James ALDERSON McCiunG, B.A. - - Mt. Lookout, West Virginia 
ALBERT CALHOUN PITTMAN, B.A. - - - Washington, D. C. 
Hetmut HERBERT REIMER, BS. - - - Clarkston, Washington 
VERNON HucH Ross, B.a., M.A. - - St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 
REINHART SCHALIN, BS. - - Nokomis, Saskatchewan, Canada 


HERBERT WILHELM SOMMER, DIPL. 
Essen, Nord Rhein-Westfalen, Germany 


Orrie HuyckK STANTON, BS. - - - - Solvay, New York 
HaroLtpD FRANK STODDARD, JR., B.A. - - East Orange, New J ersey 
THOMAS WILLIAM TAMBLYN, B.A. - -~ - Rochester, New York 


RoBert GorDON WITHERS, B.A. (IN ABSENTIA) 
Spencer, West Virginia 
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Bachelor of Divinity Degree Conferred 
on Former Graduates 


1954 


Rufus Keyser 


Ottawa University 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1917 


Otto Frederick Laegler 


Colgate University, B.A., 
The Rochester Theological pear 1915 


San Diego, California 


Heightstown, New Jersey 


Graduate Fellows 


James B. Ashbrook, B.A., B.D. 
Denison University, 1947 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1950 


Austin B. Creel, B.S., B.D. 
Northwestern University, 1950 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1954 


Helmut H. Riemer, B.S., B.D. 
University of Rochester, 1951 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1954 


Union Theological Seminary 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Yale University tone 
Alexandria, Virginia 


University of Chicago 
Clarkston, Washington 


Undergraduates 
Third Year Class 


Bradley Moore Allen, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1950 


Nelson Fielder Basil, B.A. 
Lehigh University, 1952 


Charles Herbert Bixby, B.A. 
Augustana College, 1952 


Merlin ERC Bradley, B.A. 


Denison University, 1951 


Herbert James Burdsall, B.A. 
Denison University, 1951 


William Rockwell Cuthbert, B.A. 
University of Michigan, 1951 


Donald Spencer Deer, B.A. 
Denison University, 1951 


William Phillip Diggs, A.B., M.A. 
Morehouse College, 1949 
Atlanta University, 1951 


James Edward Durham, B. 
University of West Virginia, 1950 


1955 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
223 Eaton Hall 


Annapolis, Maryland 
225 Eaton Hall 


Davenport, Iowa 
402 Trevor Hall 


Berrien Springs, Michigan 
413 Trevor Hall 


Alexandria, Ohio 
North Chili, N. Y. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Bergen, N. Y. 


Westfield, N. J. 
512 Trevor Hall 


Rock Hill, S.C. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


David, Kentucky 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
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Everett Henry Greene, B.A. 
Brown University, 1951 


Edward Charles Hannay, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1950 


Richard Adams Harris, Jr., B.S. 
Georgia School of Technology, 1948 


' John Gray Hutchinson, B.A. 
University of West Virginia, 1951 


William Blake Hutchinson, B.S. 
Heidelberg College, 1952 


Richard Neumann Johnson, B.A. 
University of Kansas, 1950 


Robert Burns Ketcham, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1952 


John Lee Love, Jr., B.A. 
Mount Union College, 1951 


Paul Anderson McDaniel, B.A. 
Morehouse College, 1951 


Thomas Lowell McGlauflin, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1949 


Fred Warren McNeil, B.S. 


Denison University, 1949 


Charles Bennett Mercer, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1952 


Franklin Waugh Murdock, B.A. 
Cornell University, 1952 


Lawrence LeRoy Plumley, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1951 


Leon Joseph Putnam, A.B., M.A. 
University of Michigan, 1950 
University of Michigan, 1951 


James Edward Spicer, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1951 


Latta R. Thomas, B.A. 
Benedict College, 1951 


Robert Walter Williams, B.A. 
Union College, 1951 


Gordon L. Wilson, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1951 


Andrew Martin Yoggy, Jr., B.A. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1952 


James Lewis Young, B.A. 
Miami University, 1952 


Providence, R. I. 
Penfield, N. Y. 


Oswego, New York 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Lynchburg, Virgima 
f 228 Eaton Hall 


Beckley, W. Va. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Lawrence, Kansas ‘ 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Freedom, Pennsylvania 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
e 125 Highland Pkwy. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Middlesex, N. Y. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Danielson, Conn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
302 Trevor Hall 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Jackson, Michigan 
310 Trevor Hall 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Ontario Center, N. Y. 


Union, S. Carolina 
302 Trevor Hall 


Schenectady, N.Y. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Apulia Station, N.Y. ' 
Manchester, N. Y. 


Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 
311 Trevor Hall 


Middletown, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
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Second Year Class 
1956 


Martin Charles Agnew, B.S.E. 
Princeton University, 1951 


Paul Frederick Ashbrook, B.S. 
Ohio University, 1953 


James William Bennett, M.E. 


University of Cincinnati, 1953 


William Lyford Bixby, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1953 


Frank Cook, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1953 


Theodore Cox, B.A. 
McKendree College, 1952 


Robert Frank Cramer, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1953 


John DiGangi, B 
Columbia University, 1952 


Harvey A. Everett, Jr., B.S. 
University of Colorado, 1950 


John Edmund Filler, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1951 


Everett B. Fitts, B.A., M.Ed. 
Oberlin College, 1949° 
University of Rochester, 1950 


George Kenneth Gates, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1953 


William Charles Harrup, Jr., B.A. 


Columbia University, 1951 
University of Texas, 1952 


Irving Werner Lindenblad, B.A. 
Wesleyan University, 1950 


William Lacy Malcomson, B.A. 
Denison University, 1953 


James Norton McCutcheon, B.S. 
Yale University, 1950 


os john McKenna, B.A. 
L. A., 1952 


Richard Lawrence Means, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1952 


Roland Virgil Santee, B.A. 
Rio Grande College, 1953 


Kenneth H. Simpson, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1953 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Livonia Center, N. Y. | 


Alexandria, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Avoca, N. Y. 


Davenport, Iowa 
402 Trevor Hall 


Cleveland, Ohio 
501 Trevor Hall 


Olney, Illinois 
Parish, N. Y. 


Copenhagen, N.Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Canon City, Colo. 
411 Trevor Hall 


Greenfield, Mass. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Springwater, N. Y. 
Springwater, N. Y. 


Nyack, N.Y. 
128 Eaton Hall 


Riverhead, N. Y. 
315 Trevor Hall 


Princeton, N. J. 
410 Trevor Hall 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
501 Trevor Hall 


Hohokus, N. J. 
308 Trevor Hall 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Henrietta, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Belpre, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Venetia, Pennsylvania 
Macedon, N. Y. 


V2 


Kenneth Leland Smith, B.A. 


Denison University, 1949 


James Everett Townsend, B.A. 
McKendree College, 1952 


Wallace Edwards Webb, B.A. 
Stetson University, 1949 


William Herbert Webster, B.A. 


Alfred University, 1953 


Sterling Allan Wetherell, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1951 


Ross Edward Whetstone, B.S. 
State Teacher’s College, 
Mansfield, Pa., 1953 


Donovan Eugene White, B.A. 


University of Delaware, 1952 
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D , Colorado 
Sek ome 125 Eaton Hall 


Granite City, Illinots 
316 Trevor Hall 


Lakeland, Florida 
226 Eaton Hall 


Piffard, N.Y. 
Gate House 


Westmoreland, N.Y. 
Livonia, N. Y. 


Wellsburg, N.Y. 
Wellsburg, N. Y. 


Gloversville, N. Y. ¢ 
Livonia, N. Y. 


First Year Class 


Frederick Sheldon Downs, B.A. 


College of Wooster, 1954 


Edward Fred Eskra, B.A. 
Shurtleff College, 1954 


John Allen Everett, B.A. 
University of California, 1951 


Robert Culver Frears, B.A. 
McMaster University, 1954 


Jerry Clark Freiert, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1954 


John Arthur Hoyt, B.A. 
Rio Grande College, 1954 


John Wesley Inman, Jr., B.A. 


Denison University, 1954 


John Gordon Ives, B.A. 


Princeton University, 1954 


Barbara Ann Jones, B.A. 
Pennsylvania State Univ., 1954 


Heslip Malbert Lee, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1954 


George Richard Leissner, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1954 


John Gordon Lenox, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1951 


1957 


Rochester, N. Y. 


126 Eaton Hall 
St. Louis, Missouri 
123 Eaton Hall 
Vallejo, California 
404 Trevor Hall 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
122 Eaton Hall 
Rochester, N.Y. 
414 Trevor Hall 


Middleport, Ohio 
314 Trevor Hall 


Michigan City, Indiana 
406 Trevor Hall 


Montclair, New Jersey 
416 Trevor Hall 


Scranton, Pa. 
A-Women’s Dormitory 


Cedartown, Georgia 
York, New York 
Erie, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Detroit, Mich. 
401 Trevor Hall 
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Peter Blades Lenox, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1954 


Laurel Mae Loomis, B.A. 
University of Washington, 1954 


Charles Douglas Moore, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1954 


James Allen Moss, B.A. 
Wilkes College, 1954 


David Richard Neill, B.S. 
University of Rochester, 1953 


Louis Van Dorn Phillips, B.A. 
Stetson University, 1950 


Clair Albert Popp, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1954 


Robert Marion Puckett, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1954 


Frederick David Savage, B.A. 
Eastern Nazarene College, 1947 


Franklin Robert Schaffner, B.S. 
State Teachers College at Buffalo, 1954 


Malcolm Green Shotwell, B.A. 
Richmond College, 1954 


Carroll Cushing Streever, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1954 


Randolph Thompson, B.A. 
Shaw University, 1954 


Joanne Frances Waldo, B.A. 
Bates College, 1954 


Detroit, Mich. 
401 Trevor Hall 


Seattle, Wash. 
C—Women’s Dormitory 


Jonesboro, Georgia 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


West Wyoming, Pa. 
307 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N.Y. 
412 Trevor Hall 


Washington, D.C. 
301 Trevor Hall 


Red Oak, Iowa 
403 Trevor Hall 


Macon, Georgia 
Pavilion, N. Y. 


Peabody, Mass. 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
222 Eaton Hall 


Brookneal, Va. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Ballston Spa, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Nassau, Bahamas, British West Indies 
407 Trevor Hall 


Craftsbury Common, V ermont : 
B-Women’s Dormitory 


Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for credit. 


Others are given the rating R.) 


Robert Douglas Brickell, B.S. 
Brockport State Teachers College, 1951 


Richard Thomas Coleman, B.S. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Hans-Wilhelm Florin 


Munster University 


Norma Joan Robinson, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1954 


Masayuki Sawano 


Kanto Gakuin University 


Alton Henry Stivers, B.A., S.T.B. 
Hobart College, 1949. 
General Theological Seminary 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gutersloh, Westfalen, Germany 
409 Trevor Hall 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
D-Women’s Dormitory 


Kesenuma-Sht, Japan 
417 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Report of the President 


WILBouR Eppy SAUNDERS 


HE ANNUAL report of the president of an educational institution to 

his trustees will seldom qualify for the “best seller” list. Such a docu- 
ment should attempt to sail safely between the Scylla of too great detail 
and the Charybdis of omitting pertinent information. Many times the in- 
tangibles of a year’s work are its most important facets. These are nei- 
ther easy to report or evaluate. It seems but a few days since school 
opened with exercises at which the formal address was given by Dr. John 
Casteel on “Called of God,” and welcome was given to Dr. J. A. 
Sanders, the Rev. Robert H. Eads, and Mr. Giles F. Hobin as new 
members of the staff. The day also marked the beginning of the 
leadership of Arthur Stewart, son of a former dean, as chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. Now on the day on which this report is made to 
the trustees, we are graduating twenty-one. One of these, Leon Put- 
nam, has been awarded a grant for advanced study and we shall 
continue financial aid to Austin Creel, 1954 graduate, whose work at 
Yale this year was interrupted by severe illness. By vote of the senior 
class, the Rev. Gordon Torgersen (1942), pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Worcester, Massachusetts, will give the Commencement 
address. The baccalaureate sermon will be preached by Dr. Edwin 
T. Dahlberg of the class of 1917 and Mr. Torgersen’s father-in-law. 


CONCERNING TRUSTEES 


It was with deep regret that we learned of the death on March 5th 
of Orrin R. Judd, the Honorary Chairman of our Board of Trustees. 
Mr. Judd’s service to this school was noteworthy for its length (more 
than half a century) and valued greatly both because of his keen and 
intimate understanding of the school and its problems and his gracious 
and lovable personality. His retirement from active membership on 
the Board after fifty years of service did not lessen his helpful participa- 
tion in our deliberative decisions. 

Unusual in the history of trustee-school relations was a conference 
on theology held on February 22nd. This developed from a comment 
made by Mr. Benjamin Shove concerning the closing paragraphs of 
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the president’s report of a year ago. At the suggestion of the trustees, 
arrangements were made for the members of that body to meet with 
the faculty for an afternoon and an evening discussion. Papers were 
presented by Drs. Sanders, Branton, Holcomb, Hamilton, Hudson, 
and Rasmussen and question periods held. The faculty is gratified 
that the trustees not only give effective care to budget and property 
but also are concerned with developments in thinking in the theological 
world. 

It is with concern that we report a rather long illness on the part of 
trustee Whitney S. K. Yeaple, from which we understand he is recovering 
steadily and satisfactorily. 


CURRICULA REVISIONS 


Next year we begin to function under a new curriculum. Curricula 
revisions are frequent in dynamic educational institutions. A two-year 
study by a committee under the chairmanship last year of Dr. Froyd and 
this year of Dr. Hudson has resulted in proposals now adopted by the 
faculty to take effect in September 1955. The entering class will be 
introduced by one-semester courses to each of the theological disciplines ; 
Old Testament, Social Ethics, and Theology will be given the first 
semester of the first year together with an orientation course on the 
ministry. These, with basic testing in speech (and remedial work in 
that subject, if necessary), and Field Work, will complete the first 
semester’s work. The second half of the first year will be given to 
Church History, Philosophy of Religion, New Testament, Church Ad- 
ministration and Field Work. Thus all the first year will be required 
work. In the second year there will be eleven hours of required courses ; 
Pastoral Care and Counseling, Religious Education, Homiletics and 
Liturgics, and Field Work, and twenty-one hours of electives. The 
third year will be entirely elective. The effect hoped for from the change 
is to allow greater flexibility so that students may begin earlier in their 
seminary career to follow the bent of their particular interests and 
specialize to a greater degree. The basic courses in each discipline will 
not be of the survey variety but will deal in thorough fashion with some 
chosen phase of the general subject. Further work will be taken by the 
student in each of these disciplines but he will be able to choose amongst 


six electives offered in each discipline, three given in his middle and 
three in his senior year. 
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One of our curricular lacks for some time has been in the subject of 
Missions. Plans are in the process of completion which are expected to 
result in an experiment in this field during the second semester of 
next year. 


OUTSTANDING SCHOLARS VISIT CAMPUS 


It is our practice to enrich the school’s academic life by bringing to 
the campus during the year for periods varying in length visitors who 
will have special contributions to make. Such visitors this year include 
Sir George MacLeod of the famed Iona Community of Scotland; H. H. 
Rowley, generally considered the outstanding Old Testament scholar of 
Britain; Krister Stendahl of the Harvard Divinity School; President 
Hans Luckey of the Baptist Theological Seminary in Hamburg, Ger- 
many ; Norman Renshaw of England; the Rev. Harold Frear of Cleve- 
land; Dr. Paul Neuriter of the New York State University Teachers 
College; Dr. Luther Harshbarger, chaplain at the Pennsylvania State 
University; Ray Sweetman of the Student Christian Movement. De- 
nominational representatives who have visited the school are William 
Parkinson, Ernest Witham, Harvey Kester, Richard Cummings, Paul 
Madsen, Dwight Klinck, Edward Chipman, Bruce Mills, Ralph Johnson, 
Monroe Wilcox, Fred Reynolds, Glenn Asquith, Parker Burroughs, and 
L. C. Lemmons. 


PARTICIPATION IN SIGNIFICANT THEOLOGICAL CONFERENCES 


Your president wishes to report enthusiastically on the competent and 
cooperative work done during the year by our faculty. Dr. Rasmussen 
has journeyed to New Haven each week and taught Mondays at the 
Yale Divinity School. The new men on faculty and staff, Dr. Sanders, 
Mr. Eads, and Mr. Hobin, have proved happy additions to the group. 
In addition to teaching their courses “on the hill” and advisory work 
with individual students, our faculty are active participants in the larger 
church and in such demand “off the hill” as to show their value. Faculty 
participation in the Evanston World Council meetings included Holcomb, 
Hamilton, Averill, and the president. In the important Baptist Con- 
ference on Theology at Green Lake our school’s leadership was recog- 
nized by responsibilities given in the conference. Participation was lim- 
ited to one hundred. Your president was chairman of the Central 
Planning Committee. Dr. Dahlberg, an alumnus, was the presiding ofh- 
cer. Dr. Hudson was a member of the Central Planning Committee. 
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The faculty was represented in the work of the conference by Averill, 
Branton, Froyd, Hamilton, Holcomb, and Hudson. Alumni participating 
were Andrews, Beaven, Carter, Dahlberg, Davis, Fattaruso, Frerichs, 
Hand, Handy, Haselden, Hurlburt, Johnson, Middleton, and Spike. Last 
summer our registrar, the Rev. Roger Powell, took graduate work in 
speech at Northwestern University and this year has assisted Dr. 
Casteel in his department. 

Because the trustees, our alumni, and our supporters will be interested 
in the activities of our faculty, I list some of them. You will realize 
that it is impossible to give all of these in the case of any man. 


DEAN BAKER ON SABBATICAL LEAVE 


Dean and Mrs. Oren Baker have been in residence at Duke Uni- 
versity while on sabbatical leave the second semester. Until last June 
he had been for a two-year term the Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Theological Schools. This is a most important 
portfolio, though without benefit of salary, and has meant a large 
measure of control over the policies of this influential body and in even 
greater measure responsibility for carrying on its activities. At the 
biennial convention in Chicago in June high praise was given Dr. 
Baker for the effectiveness of his administration. He was heavily 
concerned in the organization of current and important survey of 
theological education headed by Richard Niebuhr, for which the Car- 
negie Corporation has provided generous financial backing. Also, Dr. 
Baker is one the trustees of the Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fel- 
lowship Program. He lectured at two Pastors’ Schools last summer, 
one at Duke University and the other at Lycoming College, Williams- 


port, Pa. He is one of the editors of “Pastoral Psychology,” an 
influential monthly. 


Facutty ACTIVITIES 

None of our staff is in greater demand than Dr. Froyd. An article 
by him has been accepted for publication later this year in the Journal 
of Religion. This year he has been the speaker at the anniversary 
celebration of the Baptist Student Foundation of the University of 
Wisconsin, the Sioux Falls College chapel, the Baptist Student Fellow- 
ship of the University of South Dakota, the Religious Emphasis week 
at Ottawa University (Kansas), and the Ministerial Student Organiza- 
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tion of Bucknell. The Baptist Board of Education turns to him 
frequently as consultant. This year a national recognition of his value 
and ability was the choice of Dr. Froyd as Chairman of the Committee 
on Study and Research of the Department of the Ministry of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Mr. Trost, whose duties as librarian allow few opportunities for 
being off campus, has been chapel speaker at Ohio Wesleyan and 
commencement speaker at the Marion, N. Y., High School. 

The denomination-wide demand for the services of Dr. Branton is 
indicated by such engagements during the year as Bible Hour speaker 
at the National Laymen’s Conference at Green Lake, the Bible Hour 
of the Adult Assembly in West Virginia, the Laymen’s Convocations 
at Seattle and Kelso, Washington, and the Religious Emphasis Week 
of Linfield College in Oregon. 


Dr. Hudson, who last year published “The Great Tradition of the 
American Churches,” has this year contributed “Denominationalism as 
a Basis of Ecumenicity” to Church History. He is writing a chapter for 
“The History of the Ministry” edited by H. Richard Niebuhr. He 
has addressed the Pastors’ Conference of the Minnesota Council of 
Churches, the American Society of Church History, the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and is a member of the Theological Com- 
mittee of the Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs. 


Dr. Fred Willkens has had a most busy year. He is in constant 
demand as a consultant in religious education. In this connection he 
serves on ten boards and committees, some of local churches, others 
of community or state-wide scope. This year he has addressed thirty- 
nine meetings, preached in twelve churches, besides making thirty-six 
field work visits in the supervision of our own students. 


Professor Holcomb delivered the opening address at the Conference 
of Biblical Theologians at Greenwich, Connecticut, in April, addressed 
the University of Rochester Faculty Discussion Group in January on 
“The Nature of Religious Belief’ and also in April addressed the 
Drew Seminary student body on “The Doctrine of Man.” As is true 
of all members of the faculty, Mr. Holcomb is called upon constantly 
for Sunday preaching and addresses to church groups during the week. 
He is held in high regard by fellow teachers of his subject. 


The variety of services given to the wider community by our faculty 
is illustrated in the case of Dr. Rasmussen, who has exercised his 
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specialty of community religious sociological surveys for the benefit 
of the northwest section of New Haven, Connecticut, Immanuel Bap- 
tist Church of Rochester, and the Episcopal Diocese of Rochester. He 
has been the speaker at meetings in Hartford, Cleveland, New Haven, 
New York, and Massachusetts. He has made the final revision on his 
book, “Exerting Christian Influence,” soon to be published and reports 
progress on the textbook he is preparing on urban sociology of religion. 

Dr. Casteel has this year published simultaneously here and in 
Britain “Rediscovering Prayer,” the Religious Book-of-the-Month for 
February, and an article in Crossroads (Presbyterian magazine), 
“Guidance in Prayer.” He has been in great demand to lead retreats 
and has done so at Norwich, N. Y.; Brantford, Ontario; Silver Bay, 
Intervale, N. H.; Lebanon, N. J. He. gave a series of lectures on 
Personal Religious Living at Pendle Hill, a course on preaching at the 
Green Lake Wisconsin Rural Pastors’ Institute, and has been in de- 
mand for Lenten and other preaching services. 

Dr. Hamilton this year has three publications: ‘Faith, Sex, and 
Love” by the National Student Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. for student use; 
“T AM God and NOT MAN,” a study of the prophet Hosea by the 
National Council of Churches; and “A Christian Theology in Minia- 
ture,” a series of six articles in Intercollegian soon to be issued in 
book form. He was the platform speaker at the Baptist Student Con- 
ference at Green Lake, chaplain and chapel speaker at the World 
Student Christian Federation Conference at Evanston, has taken part 
in the Religious Emphasis Week programs at Keuka, Wells, Colgate, 
Bucknell, Denison, and Alfred, has preached at the chapels at Hamil- 
ton and Exeter, given the main address at the Conference of Baptist 
Theological Students sponsored by Union and Yale, and is chairman 
of the advisory study committee of the United Student Christian Council. 

Dr. J. A. Sanders feels that his only extra-curricular activity worth 
chronicling concerns the paper entitled “Divine Discipline in Isaiah 
| 53:5” read at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 

Exegesis in New York. He is indeed unduly modest for he has been 
much in demand for addresses. This is his first year with us and the 
impression he has made on students and fellow faculty is so outstanding 
as to make us hasten to secure his services for three more years. 

Mr. Eads, the new member of our field work staff and instructor in 
pcaeion in Higher Education, has had two articles published in “High 
Call,” the Baptist magazine of senior high young people. He has met 
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with and addressed student groups at Green Lake, Pennsylvania State 
University, Purdue, Denison, Keuka, Michigan State Teachers College, 
University of Michigan, Kalamazoo, Cornell, University of Rochester, 
Franklin and Alfred. In addition he has visited on CRDS business 
Alderson-Broaddus, Bucknell, Colgate, Hillsdale, Indiana, Western 
Michigan State, Michigan State, Ohio State, Pittsburgh, Syracuse, and 
the University of West Virginia. 

There are other and valuable members of the staff whose work 
deserves mention in a presidential report. Miss Frerichs and Miss 
Wilder of the Field Work office carry the burden of much of the detail 
of the project. The Library, maintenance, and Refectory staffs also are 
indispensable to the smooth running of the institution. 

While our school is primarily one for the training of pastors, it is 
of interest to note that in the past twenty years thirty-two of our 
graduates have gone on to earn doctorates in these eight institutions: 
University of Chicago, Yale, Cornell, New York University, Edin- 
burgh, Columbia, the University of Southern California, and Harvard. 
The development of closer relations with the University of Rochester 
is most gratifying to your president. Dr. Branton and Dr. Casteel 
have taught in the University School and next year Dr. Hamilton will 
teach a course for undergraduates in the first semester. Our alumnus, 
Dr. Robert Beaven, has had an excellent first year as chaplain of the 
University and his presence there is most helpful to relations between 
the two institutions. 


ALUMNI PLACEMENT 


Two years ago, after repeated suggestions by the Alumni Council, 
we added a man to our staff whose chief responsibility is placement. 
Dr. Roy Deer has won the gratitude of alumni and churches and the 
confidence of denominational officials by the effective way he has carried 
out this assignment. Four hundred and fifteen contacts with churches 
and kindred organizations have been established which have resulted 
in the locating of one hundred twenty-two CRDS men, eighty-one of 
them during the past year. In the process of advising with churches 
concerning new pastors, Dr. Deer often preached in these churches, 
thirty-three this year. He has spoken to CRDS alumni gatherings at 
seven state conventions, was Bible Study leader for the Young Adult 
Camp in Pennsylvania last summer, and has spoken at several ministers’ 
and laymen’s retreats and conferences. 
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LossES THROUGH DEATH 


Since our last annual meeting, we have lost three friends who were, 
either at the time of their death or previously, on our staff. Dr. Harold 
Nicely’s main position was that of pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, but for several years he gave effective aid to our homiletics 
department and endeared himself to all of us by his humble, genuine 
Christian spirit. John Barg had since 1943 been Mr. Parkes’ right- 
hand man on our maintenance staff. Besides being a skilled workman, 
he was a leading layman in his church and of such character and win- 
some personality as to capture the admiration of all. Mr. Barg died 
early in March after several months’ illness. Mrs. Lawrence Parkes 
had been ill for many years. Her death occurred last summer. Older 
alumni will remember her with affection-for she was at one time school 
nurse. Those whose connection with the school has been during her 
years of inactivity will sympathize with Mr. Parkes in the loss of the 
one he cared for so gently during a long period of suffering. 


First Baptist CHurcH Moves 


The First Baptist Church, which has used our facilities since 1951, 
moved to its new church building for Easter. The relationship during 
these nearly four years was thoroughly satisfying. Dr. Deems and his 
people were cooperative and appreciative. We cannot but rejoice with 
them in their superb new building and the opportunity the new neighbor- 
hood brings, but we would selfishly wish that their stay with us might 
have been longer. 


UNITING oF Baptist Histor1icAL COLLECTION 


One of the notable developments of the year has been progress 
toward the uniting under our roof of the two outstanding collections 
of Baptist historical materials. The arrangements are practically com- 
pleted for the collection of the American Baptist Historical Society, 
now housed at Chester, Pa., to be merged with our own Samuel B. 
Colgate Historical Collection. The combined historical collections will 
be separated from our divinity school library, administered by Mr. 
Edward Starr as curator, and will use the offices vacated by the First 
Baptist Church as headquarters. Space on the auditorium level now 
used as storerooms will be revamped as the stackroom space for the 
historical collections. The initiative in this merger did not come from 
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us but now that it seems assured it is a cause for rejoicing that there 
will be one united Baptist historical collection and that it will be at 
Colgate Rochester. 


ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment prospects for next September are excellent. Thirty-six 
students have been accepted for the entering class next fall as against 
eighteen at the same date last year. This year we have four women 
students and two men from foreign countries. Two conferences on the 
ministry have been held under the leadership of Miss Frerichs, Mr. 
Eads, and Dr. Froyd. About a hundred prospective students came to 
each of these and the conferences were of high quality both in program 
and in the type of student attracted. Dr. Froyd is in charge of a 
recruiting procedure which seems to be bearing good fruit. 


Cuorus Tour 

Again this year the Chorus made a trip in the days following Easter, 
travelling as far as St. Louis for concerts and services. This is ex- 
cellent public relations, as well as a valuable, if strenuous, experience 
for the students. Mr. Giles Hobin inherited a difficult task in replacing 
the beloved Dr. G. A. Lehman, but has earned his way to our esteem 
and affections. The “Middlers” will again go to Green Lake for a 
week at the end of the spring term for briefing on the denomination’s 
setup and program. All of our seniors except one are already placed 
and the number of places offered far exceeds our supply of candidates. 


CONVOCATION 


The Convocation this year was well attended and the program en- 
thusiastically received. The illness of Truman Douglass made a last- 
minute substitution necessary in the Rauschenbusch Lecture series. 
We were most fortunate in securing the services of Dr. William Miller 
of Smith College. His lectures, those of Bishop Gerald Kennedy, and 
the devotional addresses of Dr. Howard Thurman drew capacity audi- 

ences even to the final session, a tribute to their quality. The seminars 
~ conducted by three of our own staff—Dr. Hudson, Dr. Rasmussen and 
Dr. Sanders—and one “outsider,” Paul Rowntree Clifford of England, 
were much appreciated by alumni and visitors. The refectory was crowd- 
ed at every meal; in fact, it was necessary to turn some away at times, 
including the Alumni Banquet. The Alumni Council held an enthusias- 
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tic meeting during the Convocation, conferred with the president, and 
elected The Rev. Robert Zearfoss of Buffalo as alumni president for 
next year, the Rev. Clarence Gilbert as chairman of the Council, and 
Dr. William Axling as alumni orator. These post-Easter meetings 
remain popular and make a valuable contribution to the religious life 
of a wide community. The lecturers next year are Dr. John Mackay, 
president of Princeton Seminary, ‘and Dr. Wilhelm Pauk of Union 
Seminary. The chaplain will be Dr. Robert J. McCracken. These 
convocations are now a cooperative venture with the State Council of 
Churches. This arrangement seems to be a happy one, mutually help- 
ful. Dr. John Casteel is chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


FIELD WoRK PROGRAM 


The enlarged Field Work supervision program, for which the $400,000 
was raised in 1950-51, is now in its fourth year. Under the skillful 
direction of Dr. Froyd, your president is convinced that three things 
are being accomplished: (1) we are giving superior training to our 
students as they learn by doing, (2) we are giving superior services to 
the churches in which they minister, (3) we are experimenting usefully 
on behalf of all theological education on the problem of how classroom 
work and experience on the field may be mutually beneficial in effective 
training for the ministry. It will be of interest that one gracious lady 
from the midwest, who prefers to remain anonymous, has become so 
convinced of the value of this program that she has made gifts totalling 
$40,000 for its continuation. 


HovusING PRoBLEM 


The proportion of our students who are married poses us with a 
housing problem. While a small portion of the rooms in the single 
men’s dormitory can be and are rented to medical students, we are hard 
pressed to take care of married students. Were it not for the number 
who live in parsonages furnished in connection with their field work, 
we would be in a fix indeed: We are this summer converting more 
single men’s rooms to four apartments for married students but still, 
at the moment of writing this report, have a waiting list for such 
accommodations. It has been suggested that the buildings now known 
as the Married Students’ Apartments and the Missionaries’ Apartments 
be renamed so as to perpetuate the memory of folk whose contribution 
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to our history is of lasting significance. Such names as Walter Raus- 
chenbusch, William Newton Clarke, Albert W. Beaven, and William 
Axling came to mind at once. 


Community USE OF FACILITIES 


Our facilities are increasingly used by the wider religious community. 
The annual School of Religion of the Federation of Churches brings 
six hundred to our campus for six successive Tuesday evenings. The 
Schumann Memorial Concerts are held here. This year all-day re- 
treats and conferences have been held here by Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Methodist and other groups. Presbytery will on June first move 
its offices to the hill. 


FINANCIAL PICTURE 


The financial condition of the school should be summarized. No 
educational institution ever had as much income as could be wisely and 
efficiently used in its work. However, the budget for the year is bal- 
anced and we are most grateful for steadily increasing support from 
churches, alumni, and friends. This, together with watchful care of 
endowment resources and budget making on the part of the Finance 
Committee, makes the task of our treasurer less worrisome than in 
many institutions. We are developing a bequest program and hope 
that many may be encouraged to perpetuate their interest in and sup- 
port of training for the ministry by provisions in their wills. We already 
know of two bequests eventually to add to the endowment of the 
Arthur J. Gosnell Chair of Social Ethics, one by an alumnus of $25,000, 
another of $20,000. The leadership for our support program is in the 
hands of Mr. Frederick Essex with general supervision by Dr. Milton 
Froyd. The president wishes to express gratitude for the effective 
way in which these men carry out this assignment. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PRESIDENT 


Your president reports that this year he has been president of the 
City Club of Rochester, that the denomination has asked him to continue 
as chairman of the Central Planning Committee on Theological Con- 
ferences, that he is chairman of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Board of Education and Publication, that he is president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Rochester Public Library, a member of 
the Monroe County Library Board, a trustee of the following schools— 
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Peddie, Columbia, Allendale, that he is one of the Green Lake Assembly 
trustees, and chairman of the denomination’s Commission on the Min- 
istry, that he will be one of the ten exchange preachers in Great Britain 
appointed by the National Council of Churches, and that he will address 
a section meeting of the Baptist World Alliance in London on “Recent 
Developments in Theological Education.” School and college chapels 
addressed this year include Cornell, the Hill School, Lawrenceville, 
Peddie, Kalamazoo, Hillsdale, William Jewell, Hamilton, Mercer, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, University of Richmond, and Franklin. It would 
be well for our board to remember that the president’s time for retire- 
ment, while not just around the corner, is not far off and that adequate 
provision should be made for long-range planning for replacement. 


OUTREACH OF Our ALUMNI 


Thus the close of the 138th year finds us conscious of blessings 
received and shortcomings to be remedied. There still are problems 
to be solved, opportunities to be seized. Our greatest joy is in the 
chain of influence circling the globe as our alumni serve in pastorates 
urban and rural, mission stations, administrative posts, and almost 
every institutional outlet by which the indwelling spirit of Christ ex- 
presses itself in human life. Six hundred and eighty-nine are in the 
pastorate. Forty-eight are chaplains. One hundred thirty-three are 
teaching in colleges, seminaries, or secondary schools. Twenty-one are 
secretaries of councils of churches. Forty-three are American Baptist 
denominational secretaries on the national, state, or city levels. Forty- 
nine are in Christian work outside the States (Africa, Alaska, Burma, 
Canal Zone, Canada, Denmark, England, France, India, Japan, Mexico, 
Phillippines, Sweden, South America, Switzerland). Eight are uni- 
versity pastors. Thirty-three are in social work. These on the field 
are the important folk and for them we trust that “the school on the 


hill” may always be also “a light on the hill” both illuminating and 
heartwarming. 


FINALLY 


A report such as this of details such as the events of the year 
curriculum revision, faculty activities, services to the alumni and 
churches, finances, etc., must be seen in its relation to our larger pur- 
pose. Our function, we often state, is to train men for effectiveness in 
the pastorate but this simple statement has deep and difficult implica- 
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tions. It implies a ministry to individuals, especially those “distressed 
in mind, body, or estate.”” This today we call counselling. It is recog- 
nized that this requires specialized training. But this is only one of 
the functions. The ministry in this phase is important but to make it 
the sole aim would be to relegate religion to the position of a sort of 
Red Cross of the soul and personality. The pastorate implies a church 
and this is not the church that IS but the church that SHOULD BE. 
We must press back farther even than this. The church is not an end 
in itself but is ordained of God for a purpose. We are forced back to 
this purpose for the framework in which our divinity school must be 
set, God’s will for men and the world. To understand this will, to 
share guilt and repentance when confronted by it, to move as effectively 
and swiftly as possible to the achievement of the implications of that 
will through redeeming grace and love, this defines our purpose. By 
such a standard and in the light of such a purpose we must judge all 
that we do. 


Pilgrimage of the Western Window 


A MEDITATION 
BY 


OrEN H. BAKER 


SAMUEL COLGATE MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
January 11, 1955 


EFORE many days have passed, I shall be going away for a while. 
This morning I should like to speak about some of the deeper 
things that undergird our life here on the hill. 

I invite you to join me in a journey which I have made many, many 
times as I have sat in this chapel. For today, I call it the Pilgrimage 
of the Western Window. I want to talk about some of the meanings 
of the symbols which thrust themselves upon our vision every time we 
come here. Lift up your eyes first to the dove of the Spirit at the 
top of the circle. Note two things about it—its flight is directed earth- 
ward, and beams of light radiate from it in all directions. That will 
suffice for the moment, but we shall return to this point at the end. 

Following the circle downward on your right, your eyes fall upon 
the butterfly. Many associations arise here. For example, one remem- 
bers seeing a caterpillar climbing up the side of a building or a tree 
or some similar object seeking a crevice where it can attach itself, weave 
a cocoon, and retire for a long sleep. Then on another summer day, 
we see it emerge with wings gaily colored. This is the symbol of 
eternal life, immortality—that metamorphosis which takes place when 
aman becomes a new creature in Christ and the life of the spirit triumphs 
over the limitations of the body. 

The next station is the Book. Whatever our views of the Bible may 
be, our best word for it is The Book of Life. It deals with the struggle 
of man in all the realism of diverse circumstances to be himself in the 
highest range of his possibilities under God, pure spirit as God is Spirit. 
At the heart of the story it says, “I came that they may have life and may 
have it abundantly.” 

The next step brings us to the cross and the chalice. These symbols 
present the conflict between good and evil as each one of us knows it, 
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inform us that a price must be paid in sacrifice, and encourage us by 
the prospect of eternal joy. “I have been crucified with Christ, and 
it is no longer I that live but Christ that liveth in me.” 

At the bottom of the circle is the candlestick. Here are the churches 
in all the variety of their individuality and response to the new life bound 
together in community. The word that comes is “diversity of gifts but 
the same spirit.” 

Moving upward on the left, we see the fish—ichthus. This is the 
symbol of the Christian witness in the midst of opposition and persecu- 
tion, Jesus Christ, son of God, saviour. If we tarry long here, we will 
have some very soul-searching thoughts. We will recall that Christianity 
has been most vigorous when it has been opposed. Only under test does 
it reveal clearly its distinctive quality. Unless there is a cross at the 
center of our faith, it becomes flabby and dies. Only the cross guarantees 
the life of the Spirit. Consequently it is our day of peril when our religion 
evokes popular approbation. “Woe unto you when all men speak well 
of you!” 

At the next station, as we move upward, is the glowing torch held by 
a hand. This symbol intensifies the meaning of ichthus—the light of 
truth which survives martyrdom and is passed on to succeeding genera- 
tions. “The light shineth in darkness and the darkness overcame it not.” 


Completing the circle is the cross over the world. This is the symbol 
of destiny. It reminds us of the invincible faith of Revelation saying 
“Behold, I make all things new.” 

We are back to the symbol of the spirit whence we started. Observe 
now that its rays of light transfix all the other symbols around the rim 
of the window. For example, if you look at the cross and chalice at the 
lower right, you will see clearly the golden light from above. So with 
all the others. Most obvious is the descent of the Spirit on the central 
Figure of the window. 

Now if you are still willing for me to be your guide, I must bring 
you down to earth, out of the realm of symbol into the realm of real life 
as it is portrayed in “The Last Supper” on the altar table. It is here 
that I am always most deeply stirred. It is here that I must face myself 
as earth-bound creature. I cannot look at the scene very long without 
finding myself sitting with the disciples and listening to the statement 
Jesus is making, “One of you will betray me.” The look of consternation 
is also on my face as I ask with them, “Lord, is it I?” I cannot answer 
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the question with a negative. I have not sold him for thirty pieces of 
silver, but maybe I have sold him for less. How often have I failed to 
speak the truth when I knew it? How often has love lagged? How often 
impulse risen to blot out clear reason? How often fear and self-love 
prevented service? This is the Jesus of history in my history on earth. 
Some of the disciples are closer to Jesus than others. Who are they and 
why are they where they are? The artist uses physical position to 
indicate spiritual relationship. Where am I sitting at that table? 


It is not the face of Jesus that holds my eye in this scene. It is his 
hands. Hands always stir my imagination. They belong with hearts. 
We clasp hands in greeting and when we say goodbye. We join them 
in brotherhood to let others know the strength of our goodwill. Hands 
are a part of speech. Indeed, the freed hand is the forerunner of the 
brain and the complement of it. Hands mean work. Jesus spent most 
of his life building houses for the physical comfort of the poor and the 
last few months of it teaching them how to live by the spirit. 


Now as we come to the end of our pilgrimage, let us move upward 
again through center. First we see the Celtic cross with the circle of 
eternity on it and we know that we are leaving time and locale for the 
endless ages. One step further we encounter, carved in the wood of 
the reredos, the Greek letters, Chi and Rho, the first two letters of 
Christos. At last we are face to face with the Christ of faith. Again, 
behold his outstretched hands. They are speaking a different word 
than before. What do they say? They are saying, In spite of your 
frailty and sin, I love you still. I give you my blessing. “As the Father 
has loved me, so I have loved you. Abide ye in my love.” If this is 
really the way he feels about me, then in contrition, I look to the Spirit 
again with the prayer 


Spirit of God, descend upon my heart; — 
Wean it from earth; through all its pulses move; 


Stoop to my weakness, mighty as thou art 


And make me love thee as I ought to love. 


It’s Still An Open Letter 


GorpDon M. TorcEersEN ’42* 


II Timothy 1:1-14 


HERE'S a kind of injustice in this situation! There’s little reason 

why I have the privilege to speak to this Graduating Class, for it 
was only with considerable difficulty that I got through seminary myself. 
I’m not a theologian, and I’m not a scholar. Perhaps the Adminis- 
tration feels I'll be an inducement to the lower fifth of the class to 
keep trying, to show them that with perseverance a man can hang 
on as long as thirteen years afterward. 

It’s good to come back to school. When I was here, I was in charge 
of the grounds crew and the machinery: One winter day we had drifts 
of snow four feet high, and I was in front of the building bucking those 
drifts with the tractor and snowplow. I had backed up against the 
building and then raced into that deep snow to push it back off the 
roadway. Just as I was finishing piling the snow in banks to the side, 
I heard the high southern voice of Dr. Branton as he stood on the 
steps saying regretfully, “If you could only sail into the New Testament 
the way you charge into that snow bank, you’d go places!” But I’ve 
persisted in being better with snow banks. 

I pay my respects to him and to all the faculty, for they mean even 
more to me now than they did then. But if a commencement address 
can in any way be dedicated to a person, I should like to dedicate this 
to Mr. Parkes, the caretaker and superintendent of buildings, from whom 
I learned more about people and work and a sense of responsibility 
than from any other, and to the memory of Mrs. Parkes, whose love 
and care heartened a young man in his three years of seminary. 


Now I turn to this open letter! II Timothy was addressed to one 
man but shared with churches, a personal and yet an open letter. We 
might debate its authorship, but for our purposes I assume it was an 
older man like Paul writing to a younger minister, Timothy. Timothy’s 
training has ended, his work is to begin. Paul tells him how he hopes 


* The Rev. Gordon M. Torgersen, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, gave this address at the Commencement exercises May 16, 1955. 
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he will start out, what the ministry should be. Of course if we were 
writing about it we would probably find there are as many concepts 
of what the ideal ministry is as there are men in the ministry. Recently 
I sat in on such a discussion at Yale University. Eight of us are 
charged by the American Association of Theological Schools to bring 
forth some findings on what makes a good minister. Dr. Richard 
Niebuhr tries to moderate these discussions, but they get well out of 
hand, as when one day Dr. Theodore Ferris, the modern successor to 
Phillips Brooks at Boston’s Trinity Church, observed, “What makes a 
good minister? Well, many things, but it takes at least three years 
to get the seminary out of a man—the theory, the book work—so that 
he can settle down to the work of the parish ministry.” Dean Taylor 
of the Episcopal Theological Seminary quickly rejoined: “That’s pre- 
cisely what the good minister cannot allow to happen. We can never 
let the seminary get out of him. The seminary must unfit a man—make 
him forever unable to settle down in the ministry. For that would be 
a rut. No seminary can train a man for that.” I suspect they were 
both right, and the answer is the paradox between. 


Paul posed and answered the question of what makes a good minister. 
He put it in a letter beginning with the salutation: “To Timothy, my 
beloved son: Grace, mercy, and peace from God the Father and Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” The body of the letter expresses his delight in 
the young man, in the words, “When I call to remembrance the 
unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois, and thy mother Eunice; and I am persuaded that in thee also 

Rarely does a man go into the ministry who has not been prepared 
for it by his heritage. In the best sense, many in your family were 
ordained before you, the consecration of dreams. This commencement 
marks not simply the culmination of your work but the fulfillment of 
desire of many in your family and friendship. Tonight their commis- 
sion is fulfilled, at the beginning of yours. 

Rarely is a good minister a spontaneous creation. He has been 
prepared by his total past. So beautifully this was declared in the 
life of the great Scottish preacher, Henry Drummond. George Adam 
Smith recounts that life saying, “Few men who have done good in 
the world have not been born to the capacity for it. It takes more 
than one generation to make a consummate individual, and the life 
that leaps upon the world like a cataract is often fed from some 
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remote and lonely tarn of which the world never knows the name.” 
Like Paul, we thank God for the tributaries of your life, the high deep 
waters of the spirit that have coursed down through the years: they 
have mingled, and the confluence of this surging power is in you. 
May your life for God leap upon the world like a cataract. For the 
remote and lonely tarn of your heritage we this night give thanks. 

“Hence,” says Paul, “I would remind you to rekindle the divine 
gift . . .”, or as another more familiar translation has it, “Stir up the 
gift of God that is in you.” 

A minister must do that constantly. It may seem strange, but 
nowhere is it easier to lose the inspiration of God than in the ministry. 
Everything from church calendars to teaching to committee meetings 
to dusting furniture, opening doors, and straightening chairs will take 
your time. As Peter Marshall’s successor, George Docherty, has said, 
“Unless the modern minister takes care, he will find that as a minister 
he becomes soullessly executive.” 

Hold to your high purpose, and let no committee meeting or 
janitorial task take it from you. Don’t find yourself in the position 
of that aspiring young Episcopalian of a generation ago in Detroit 
who recently said with rueful emphasis to a group of ministers: ‘Sirs, 
when I graduated from seminary I dreamed of being a prophet, and 
when I went to my first parish I still cherished that dream, but sirs, 
by the Lord Harry, I have deteriorated into an ecclesiastical chamber- 
maid.” 

Stir up the gift of God that is in you as you begin your ministry. 
It’s your distinctive gift. Be so conscious of God as to be unim- 
peachable in your personal life. You may fail in every other area, as 
an administrator, as a pastor, as a teacher, but never lose closeness to 
God. It is true of all of us as it was of David Livingstone. He had 
completed his training and was to preach his first sermon. He got up, 
stood behind the pulpit, started, looked at the faces of all those people 
and found that every thought had left his head. It was only a matter 
of minutes before he. fled from the platform. Later he fell sobbing 
into the arms of an old minister in one of the back rooms of the church 
as he said, “I’m lost! I’m done! They'll never give me another chance.” 
And the old man responded, “No, David, nothing will save you but 
your character!” . . . and it won’t. People will take every imper- 
fection except your cheapening of faith. Begin by stirring up the gift 
of God that is in you. 
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So live in the spirit of God that mystically you will feel God wants 
you where you are and that when there is necessity to move on He 
will again be within you to counsel and guide. What a tragedy that 
so many students or ministers are little more than politicians—pulling 
strings, making deals, avid publicity agents getting their names before 
all kinds of committees and groups, eyeing this church or that one as 
“good” or “the best” or “the one I’d really like”. There is no “good” 
or “best” save the place where you are. Never forget Paul’s other 
counsel, “I have learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be con- 
tent.” You can only have a sense of mission in what you are doing as 
you stir up the gift of God that is in you. 


Remember your heritage; stir up the gift of God that is in you. 
Paul continues to write Timothy the principles of his ministry, saying, 
“For God has not given us a timid spirit, but a spirit of power and 
love and discipline.” 


True ministers are not timid, but poor representatives have given 
the clergy a bad. name. Henry David Thoreau vented his spleen on our 
profession when he said, “The best preachers are an effeminate class; 
their bravest thoughts wear petticoats.” Such men are not of Paul’s 
calling, they are not good ministers. 


But having said that, there is a qualification in our interpreting of 
this phrase. To say that the good minister does not have a timid spirit 
does not imply blatant arrogance. On the New Haven Rail Road out 
of New York there is a factory at Milford, Connecticut, bearing a 
large sign for a church furnishings company, but all it says is, in big 
letters, ‘“Ecclesiastical Brass.” There’s a lot of it! 


So many lay people think of the ministry as Nathaniel Hawthorne 
did when in “The Great Stone Face” he described a group of people 
coming to an outdoor banquet: as they came down the valley, “they 
knew they were near,” he writes, “for they heard the Rev. Dr. Battle- 
blast beseeching a blessing on the good things set before them.” 


How wrongly we represent the school of the prophets if we think 
it sends us forth with a brassy, blasting, denunciatory voice. With 
our background, its easy to err on the side of stridency. The good 
shepherd isn’t the one who is whacking his sheep over the head all 
the time. He is not perpetually terrifying, he is calmly leading. 


A minister is not timid. He stands for great things, but there are 
many ways of standing for them and winning support to them. As Dr 
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Henry Sloane Coffin said, “The prophet Amos was not the pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Bethel. He did not have to come 
up before the same people and preach forty or fifty times a year. There 
are tremendous chapters in Amos, but could any church live on them 
as an exclusive diet served up fifty two times a year? There is a 
fallacy,” he continues, “in the phrase ‘a prophetic ministry’ as fre- 
quently conceived. For what is called a prophetic ministry may be 
largely a menu of denunciation, and that may be greatly lacking in 
spiritual vitamins.” 

“Not timid, but with a spirit of power.” We should be consumed 
as Stephen was, described in the Book of Acts in the words, “This 
fellow is never done talking.” It was not that he was longwinded; 
he was overpowered with the message of Jesus, and he could not be 
silent. 

“Not timid, but with a spirit of power and of love. . .” From 
childhood we have been taught verses like “He that loveth not knoweth 
not God, for God is love,” or “Let my love be in you.” After thirteen 
years in the ministry I am convinced that there is no greater need than 
to love people in our congregations and out. So much of what they do 
that is wrong is because they are not loved; and denounced from the 
pulpit they are not won but lost to the Christian faith. We face people 
week after week who are lonely, driven, wounded, breathless, hungering, 
penitent, longing for a great love if they could only see it and understand 
it. Surely the pulpit must make its judgments of righteousness, of the 
claims of God and moral law, but it must be a voice of redeeming love 
and not of blistering condemnation. We can counsel and admonish 
without browbeating our people. 

Many a minister begins his work with the idea that church people 
are stupid, that they are unprogressive, that their ways are damned; 
that he alone as the minister has the answers to life. Recently I was 
preaching at Holyoke College and at the dinner table the president 
of the school commented, ““What’s happened in the ministry? There 
used to be a concern about individuals and the quality of their spiritual 
life, but now chapel talk after chapel talk here is a denunciation of our 
world, with each man giving his own personal analysis of what’s wrong 
and then finishing it all off with a prayer.” 

I believe ministers must think about the world, analyze it, and venture 
their own conclusions; but I know what that college president meant. 
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He was thinking as Ian MacLaren did when he said that the greatest 
purpose in his ministry was to “put heart into the people for the coming 
week”—the very people who may help to change the world if they are 
strong, deeply rooted, personally committed. And as Dr. Ferris put it, 
“Even though a preacher is tempted to shake an unresponsive people 
into goodness, the wise preacher will restrain himself, knowing that 
visions and not violence stir people out of their sluggish ways.” 

Not only must we love people in the church sanctuary, we must love 
them in the parish. Some men will proudly say, “I am not a doorbell 
pusher!” as if there were something degrading about making house to 
house calls, as if it were a waste of time, that they needed to study 
rather than to “make small conversation.” I doubt that many of us 
are going to be brilliant preachers. We will be average clergymen. 
And I am convinced that no average man can preach unless he knows 
his people and their needs, their small talk and big talk, their hopes, 
their faith He must know their homes and their places of work. 
Visit the Chinese laundry where a member lives and works, stand beside 
the clam shovel hoist of one of your sewer-digger parishioners, go down 
in the pit where steel is poured by one of your men, call at the offices 
and talk across the desk with your business men. Our congregations 
will not be changed so much by our preaching as by their knowing 
us as one of them, loving them. A spirit of love: how we need it! 


“For God has not given us a timid spirit but a spirit of power and 
love and discipline. Be disciplined! Not simply the mechanics of our 
profession—though discipline in mechanics is by no means to be dis- 
regarded—but discipline in its nature. A holy discipline: starting work 
where you have been called and having the feeling that God is entrusting 
that work to you. Disciplined to the best: not saying, “I don’t like 
this, I won’t stand for that, the previous man was incompetent, the 
people here don’t know how to do anything.” If you begin on a discipline 
of negatives you will live on them. I make no claims for my ministry. 
I can get as discouraged as any man. But I have tried to begin my 
work in each place in a spirit of dedication. There’s a fork in the road 
at the juncture of routes 20 and 12 in Massachusetts. This is where one 
turns to enter the city of Worcester. When I first came to that point 
it was with the prayer that my work might always be truly dedicated 
to God. At low points it has been a good discipline for me to re-ride 


that route, to recapture the conviction, to live in the discipline of the 
call of the ministry. 
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Remember your heritage, stir up the gift of God that is in you, have 
the spirit of power and love and discipline. Then Paul continues his 
letter saying, “Do not be ashamed to testify to our Lord.” 


Three years ago I was preaching in Great Britain for the National 
Council of Churches. An especially meaningful experience was my stay 
at the Cathedral in the city of Worcester, England. There it was that 
the English Protestant Reformation got under way in the man who 
was the Bishop of Worcester, Hugh Latimer. It is said that Bishop 
Latimer would walk to all the parishes of his diocese, visiting one after 
another. In one there was an especially weak minister who had been 
there for a long time. When he knew Bishop Latimer was coming he 
staged a great parade. Hugh Latimer was met at the edge of the town 
and was led through the streets with pageantry, banners, and song. 
And as they approached the church steps this minister apologized to 
his superior, saying, “We’ve lost the clapper to the bell in the tower: 
what a pity it could not ring to welcome thee!” At that point they 
were entering the church, and Hugh Latimer is said to have replied, 
“What matter the tower, when that bell—” and here he gestured toward 
the pulpit—‘‘when that bell has been without a clapper for twenty years!” 
Yes, there has been many a piously whispering pulpit, as good as silent 
Sunday after Sunday, when it should ring out with the courageous truth 
of God. 

Paul continues to challenge the young clergyman of long ago in the 
words, “He hath called us with a holy calling,” or as Dr. Moffatt reads 
it, “He has called us to a life of consecration.” I have always admired 
the poet-preacher Studdert Kennedy, and in England I had the privi- 
lege of an afternoon visit with his widow. She recalled the poor parishes 
in which they had served, how he literally gave the shirt off his back 
to those in need; how she’d hide his money, lest he give it away to 
the poor; how he contended with anyone who would mar the life of 
God in man. Not long after that visit I read how William Temple 
when he was Archbishop of York was asked who to his mind was the 
greatest minister he had ever known, and he replied, “If a minister is 
to carry others on the heart and offer them with self in the sacrifice 
of human nature, then Studdert-Kennedy was the finest minister I 
have ever known.” With Paul we acknowledge “He has called us to 
a life of consecration.” 

Remember your heritage, stir up the gift of God that is in you, have 
a spirit of power and love and discipline, be consecrated to the Lord. 
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Finally, Paul urges, “For I know whom I have believed. . . . Model 
yourself in the faith and love of Jesus Christ.” 

There will be no technique or knowledge that will ever take the 
place of your very evident belief in and dependence on Christ as Lord 
and Master. People will not come for oratory, they are not held by 
beautiful voices, they become no colony of heaven under a suave, keen- 
witted, or brilliant intellect. They see to the heart of every sermon and 
service of worship. If you do not know in whom you believe, they 
will know that you do not know. 

We need every skill, but no skill is so important as personal belief. 
The pulpit master Joseph Parker had always thought of the polish, 
the turned phrase, the smooth gesture, the logic. He experienced what 
we all must come to know. He wrote, “Can I ever forget the sermon 
Gilfillan delivered in my pulpit in Manchester? Nothing like it was ever 
seen under the sun. He took the sermon out of his trouser pocket and 
laid it in little heaps on the Bible, and took it up scrap by scrap and read 
each at the pulpit lamp as if he were announcing a bazaar or a tea meeting. 
You would scarcely credit it that any message could survive the handicap 
of delivery so execrable. First the shock, then the almost-laugh, then 
the wonder, then the prayer, then the heart-felt thanks. It was very 
wonderful!” The preacher who impels his hearers to prayer has shared 
something. Because he knows in whom he believes, they find belief. 


II Timothy was a personal letter written by an older minister to 
aman just beginning. It was a personal letter shared with churches, 
becoming an open letter to all who would read. He urged: Remember 
your heritage, stir up the gift of God that is in you. Have the spirit of 
power and love and discipline. Do not be ashamed to testify to your 
Lord. Be called to a life of consecration. Know in whom you believe. 


It was personal, yet it was for all. It is an open letter to you. 


The Gospel and the Blues 


CHARLES B. MErceErR ’55* 


Oh I am blue 


For I have seen statistics— 
Fearful statistics— 


And I have seen the faces 
that hide hidden 
beneath the numbers. 


(We have all seen the faces.) 


The crime rate’s up, 
and it’s our crime— 
your crime and mine. 


For who’s to blame? 
The one who sins, 
or he who fails to heal? 


* * K 


O Christ, forgive them for their deeds: 
Jesus, forgive me for my sins, 


For I have hidden from the dispossessed and kept my hand from him 
that fell. 


And could it matter less that he was drunk, wishing for silver for 
another draught; calling me, “Brother can you spare a dime?” 


Brother, . . . I could not ever spare a look and passed him by, 
As any good samaritan might do when pressed for time. 


And what have I to spare, 


except a healing to despair ; 
a word of peace to make his dull and bitter soul less dull. 


But this I did not give, and none has given, 
And for this man, these men, I feel so blue. 
I sing the blues for them, and for myself, 


For if Christ cannot come to them, 
He has not come to me. 


* Mr. Mercer is a member of this year’s graduating class. His unique meditation 
was offered in the Samuel B. Colgate Memorial Chapel on Tuesday, March 22, 1955. 
Following graduation he will enter the East Harlem Protestant Parish in New 
York City where he has been serving each summer for the past few years. 
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Oh pity this man, pity, pity— 
Pity him his lost future— 
Pity him his family, if he has one, 
and if he has none, 
Pity the woman he sleeps with 
and the babies he has made. 
For they are there 
Just as he is there 
sitting in the park 
amid the pigeons. 
Pity him not. 
—Lord have mercy upon us. 
To us have pity, 
For we have made him this and have withheld from him the word 
and have withheld from him our hand. 
And when blood flows ours will be mixed with his. 
* * * 
Oh I am blue, 
For I have seen statistics, 
And I have seen the faces. 
* * * 
And how my heart is bent to see the child hungry for love, 
to feel his clasp, his hand in mine 
as if mine were the first to notice him in love. 
What darkness does he feel? 
and what despair? 
And how can I undo my sins? 
And how can they (the ones that love him not) undo their sins. 
To break this darkness we have made him bear—this bitterness 
that sets his teeth to grinding in the night. 
Oh I am blue, 
And I have failed to heal. 


* * * 


I know a boy now almost grown 
Who’s lost his way— 
he knows he’s lost, 
and in a momentary state 
of vision or of blindness (take your pick) 
he put a bullet in his head. ~ 
He lived, though now his body (like his soul ) 
is partly paralyzed. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE BLUES 


I have no coin to give him— 
in lieu of this what shall I give? 
(What better gift have I?) 

Shall I say rise, and will he rise? 


Shall I say sin no more 
and will he cease to sin? 
(This boy has sinned, 
But I have failed to heal.) 


O Lord forgive us—we should heal. 
O Christ have mercy—we should make whole these shattered lives. 


O Lord, give us thy word 
that we may teach with tongues well taught 
and uphold those who are cast down, 
bringing good news unto the poor, 
release to all the captives, 
sight to all whose sight has failed. 


Give us thy word, 

and we will love; 

we will accept as we have been received: 
with all pretense uncovered 
stripped down, well known 
and loved in spite of all, 

and with this love we will bring close 
the year when thy acceptance is made known 
to all in deep despair 
where no light is. 


. For hear, the Lord thy God is One 
And we shall love with heart and mind and soul 
And He does save. Amen. 
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“I Planted, Appolos Watered, But 
God Gave The Increase’ 


RICHARD CUMMINGS* 


I 


I was a pastor for at least six years before I knew what the con- 
demnation of the ministry really is. 


It was Christmas Eve, 1941. Christmas Eve is a wonderful night 
in the Christian Church. People are tender again. They are ready 
once more to believe that God intends to save mankind. On Christmas 
Eve, we can use every means to tell the Good News . . . music, 
poetry, drama, color, light, beauty. And we were using every means 
on that Christmas Eve in 1941 in Cambridge, Massachusetts. We 
sang, “Peace on Earth, Good Will Among Men”. And at Immanuel 
Baptist Church in Rangoon, Burma, they were singing it, too. But 
in Rangoon, Burma, they never finished the song. Out of the Christ- 
mas sky, death came—burning, searing death—the first bombs of 
the war in Burma. When the news came through on Christmas Day, 
1941, I suddenly realized that it made little difference what I said 
and what we sang on Christmas Eve in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
War and death were rampant in the world. 


About the same time, the Nazi doctrine of a super race was becoming 
virulent in America. In our small way, through the First Baptist 
Church in Cambridge, Massachusetts, we thought we should demonstrate 
our conviction that Jews are also the children of God. So the deacons 
sat down to consider extending an invitation to the rabbi to preach 
in our pulpit. That was quite a meeting. They weren’t so sure that 
they wanted a rabbi to preach in our church! He finally did. But, 
ironically enough, the officers of the synagogue were not so sure that 
they wanted a Christian minister in their pulpit. In fact, they never 
did let me preach in their sanctuary, but a group of us met with their 


*The Rev. Richard Cummings, of the American Baptist Foreign Missions 
Society, Save a series of chapel talks last March. They were so well received that 
the Editorial Committee requested that they be prepared for this publication. 
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congregation in their social room. And we did demonstrate a Christian 
concern and respect due to every man as a child of God. But meanwhile, 
in Dachau, Germany, Jewish men, women, and children were herded 
into rooms larger than this one and the terrors of their days were 
mercifully ended by lethal gas. Then their bodies were boiled down to 
soap so that there would be no economic waste. It really didn’t 
matter what Christians did in Cambridge, Massachusetts—the demonic 
terrors of racism were rampant in the earth and would not be stopped. 

This was hard for me to take. I had been brought up as you have 
been to lay plans on the basis of calculated results. Surely the basic 
law of the universe is a reliable sequence of cause and effect. To 
believe the truth of God’s salvation means to see its power demon- 
strated in the affairs of men. If I could not foresee the reasonable 
outcome of Christian action, why should I undertake it? I was a 
pastor for at least six years before I knew what the condemnation of 
the Christian ministry really is. 

Just about that time, I read in the CHRISTIAN CENTURY a now 
forgotten article. It was called “Niemédller’s Last Sermon”. When 
I read it, Martin Niemoller was already in jail—Mr. Hitler’s personal 
prisoner. And the sermon? It was simple—almost too simple. He 
recalled Nehemiah’s rebuilding the wall and jumped quickly to Hitler’s 
Germany. We Christians are building a wall, too—a structure of per- 
sonal obedience to Christ and of corporate solidarity in the Christian 
Church. Said Martin Niemoller, “We are not to ask, will the wall 
ever be completed?—or how long will it stand?—or how strong is the 
enemy? We are only to believe and to build.” 

That is the condemnation of the ministry. No simple sequence of 
cause and effect. No calculation of assured results. Out of the 
Christmas night, searing and burning death. In the year of our Lord, 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-one, the gas chambers and the 
soap kettles of Dachau:, “We are not to ask, will the wall ever be 
completed ?—or, how long will it stand?—or, how strong is the enemy? 
We are only to believe and to build.” 

When people learn that I work in foreign missions, they often ask, 
“What about China? Look what happened to Japan. What have 
you to say for foreign missions?” Not much that the inquirers could 
understand. Foreign missions never assured peace. We don’t guarantee 
any beneficial social results. We have a Gospel to proclaim and in 
faithfulness we must proclaim it. We walk by faith and not by sight. 
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There is no simple sequence of cause and effect. As foreign mission- 
aries or as ministers, this is our condemnation. 

But, must it be so stark? Is there no demonstration of the power 
of Christ rooted and grounded in the affairs of men? Yes, there is. 
But any sequence of cause and effect in the Kingdom of God is accord- 
ing to God’s economy of time and not ours. And the most accurate rule of 
that economy that I can discover is Paul’s, “One plants, another waters, 
but God gave the increase”. We have to understand that the man who 
plants seldom knows what he has planted. And the man who waters 
may recognize neither the sower nor the seed. But both know God 
and what it means to serve Him! That is all they need to know. This 
is the code by which God writes salvation into human history. Let 
us try to trace a little of it. 

When I was serving the First Baptist Church in Troy, New York, 
we celebrated the 150th anniversary of the church. Any anniversary is 
a wonderful crowbar. You put one end of it under the church building, 
the Anniversary Committee and the pastor get on the other end of it, 
and something has to give. You may lift the building high enough 
to put a new cellar under it! By the way, if you ever have to write 
the history of a church, write two! Write one for publication and one 
for all subsequent pastors. Well, I searched through the published history 
of 150 years in the Troy church looking for some spiritual victory to 
spur us on, and I finally found one missionary. She had gone to Burma 
shortly after the Civil War. Reading between the lines, I gathered that 
the people in Troy were very glad that she was a missionary in Burma. 
My father, who spent forty-five years in Burma, assured me that they 
would have been glad had she been a missionary in Troy! I suppose 
you would describe her as an over-engined woman. I understand 
that’s a technical term that indicates more foot pounds of thrust than 
direction. She whizzed around Burma like a “buzz bomb” and wher- 
ever she touched ground, something had to give. You know, it’s an 
awesome gift to make everybody within sight of you uncomfortable. 
But God can use that kind of person! There are in Burma three 
really great institutions which never would have been started except for 
Susan Haswell—a major hospital and nurses’ training school, a leper 
clinic and village, and a Christian orphanage. So much for Susan 
Haswell who did some planting that she knew not of. 


In 1910, my father was out in his district in Central Burma on a 
Bazaar, or market, day. He watched a ten-year-old boy steal food from 
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the open displays and take it off to the edge of the jungle where two 
younger boys helped him eat it. Everyone seemed to know about this 
thievery but no one interfered which is unusual for the Orient. Upon 
inquiry, father discovered that the three boys were orphans. By 
wandering from village to village following the Bazaar, the oldest took 
care of his younger brothers and instructed them in thievery. Well, 
in those days of no red tape, father gathered up all three boys and, 
much to their delight, sent them off to Susan Haswell’s orphanage. 
I suppose he forgot all about it, but it turned out to be the watering of 
a seed that he knew not of. 

I learned of it for the first time when I travelled in Burma two sum- 
mers ago. When the Japanese left Burma at the close of the war, 
there were five different armies in the land, each hoping to rule Burma. 
One of them became dominant which meant that the other four became 
rebels. Interesting, isn’t it, the way a person becomes a rebel? He just 
has to lose the war. Well, the strongest rebel group was made up of 
Karens, many of whom were Christians. After bitter fighting, a group 
of them decided to lay down their arms and seek terms of cooperation 
with the new Union of Burma Government. Among them were the 
twenty-six top ranking officers of the Karen army. So when the Bur- 
mese troops marched into Mandalay Town, the whole enemy high 
command were waiting to be captured. Well, you can’t turn dangerous 
rebels loose in the country, so the government put them all in jail. 
Soon there were a thousand more surrendered and captured soldiers 
and, to hold them all, the government established a detention political 
prison camp known as Mandalay Security Jail. 

Now it happened that there were three Baptist pastors among the 
prisoners. Don’t ask me how three Baptist pastors got into the ranks 
of the rebels. They were just there! I heard the eldest of them—Thra 
Spurgeon—tell about it to the Burma Baptist Convention. He said it 
was the best congregation he ever had. None of them could get out. 
Every morning and night they held prayer meetings in four different 
dormitory buildings. They organized a church—the First Baptist 
Church in Mandalay Security Jail. Soon they had 687 members. In 
two years, more than 280 new members were won to Christ and bap- 
tized, all within the jail. 

A key man in all of this was Rev. Chit Pé, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Mandalay Town. From the very first, he had 
won the confidence of the Burmese government, had been given passes 
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to go in and out of the jail at will and gave a creative turn to every 
task he undertook. Many of the political prisoners were men of intelli- 
gence and of leadership ability. After conversion, they were eager to 
learn. So Chit Pé and the others organized a school. And this was 
the curriculum! “How To Become a Christian. How to Organize 
and Direct a Baptist Church, New Testament, English, Music.” Sounds 
almost like a theological school! Incidentally, the church in the town 
was a rather proud and sophisticated church of 500 members. They 
maintained a full week-day school for their children, providing build- 
ings and paying for teachers which not many Baptist churches in 
America undertake to do. So Pastor Chit Pé went to his deacons 
to ask permission to spend half his time in the jail. He was prepared 
to say, “If you do not agree that I spend half my time there, I would 
be glad to spend all my time.” I wonder what your deacons would 
answer to such a question? The Mandalay church leaders not only 
gave consent, they opened their homes to individual prisoners as they 
were released, they furnished hymn books and Bibles and text books for — 
the prisoners, and even sent in wood for the making of musical instru- 
ments. As time went on, the men were given political clearance and 
released from Jail to go back to their homes. The first thing these new 
Christians did was to seek out a Church. And, if there was none, they — 
knew just what a Christian was supposed to do—establish a new one—a 
Baptist Church! All over Burma today are new Baptist churches— 
founded by graduates of the Christian Training School in Mandalay 
Security Jail. We don’t look for much benefit from a civil war. It is 
the bitterest kind of strife, dividing brother from brother in fratricidal 
hatred, burning homes and crops in terrorist raids, filling political 
prison camps with sullen men. But in Burma, God has made a political 
prison the instrument of His redeeming power. And Pastor Chit Pé 
was His chosen servant. Do you know who pastor Chit Pé is? He 
is the ten-year-old boy whom my father picked up in the Bazaar and 
sent off to Susan Haswell’s orphanage. If we will believe that one 
plants, and another waters, and that God gives the increase, we can trace 
the redeeming purposes of God mightily at work in the lives of men and 
of nations. 

I wonder if you have yet discovered the condemnation of the ministry. 
We are not to ask; “Will the wall ever be finished? How long will 
i fon How strong is the enemy?” We are only to believe and to 

uild. 


Incidentally, that wasn’t Niemdller’s last sermon, was it? 
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II 


Whenever a man from the western world sees for the first time life in 
the Orient, he is stunned and shocked. If he is a Christian, he may be 
uplifted and inspired. I would like to transmit to you something of 
both the shock and the inspiration that came to me two years ago when 
I returned to the Orient. 


Our plane came down at the airport in Beirut, Lebanon, at 2:30 in 
the morning. By the time three of us had cleared Customs, reached 
town, been shown by a hotel keeper to what he called his palatial first 
floor suite, and had gone to bed, it was quarter to five. At five o’clock all 
the rest of Beirut got up. I think they held a parade outside our 
palatial first floor suite. We decided to join it. So we dressed and ate, 
stepped through the door to the street and that was our first shock. 
We were greeted by a most powerful stench, such as you do not expect 
to find on city streets. I look up in amazement to John Skoglund. 
He smiled upon me with the tolerance of an experienced traveler and 
said, “It is just the sun warming up the street.” The real shock was 
that up and down that same street and every street in that fabulous 
city we saw more brand new American made automobiles—Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Packard—than I had ever seen on Madison Avenue in New 
York. Meanwhile, disease spreads and people die for lack of an adequate 
sewerage system. If you ask “Why not tax some of that wealth for 
decent sanitation,” they will reply, “Allah made us rich. Allah made 
them poor. Who is to question the wisdom of Allah?” In the next 
six days of travel in Arab countries I saw more contrast of wealth and 
poverty, more crueltry, hatred, and fratricidal suspicion than I had 
ever seen in all my life. 

Perhaps the worst was in the Dead Sea valley. You remember that 
you go down to the Dead Sea—1200 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. And if you go, don’t go in August. The sun burns mercilessly 
in the sky. The heat beats up from the stones below. There is not 
even the shadow of a mighty rock in that weary land. Out from the 
dead salt hills the dead plain stumbles to the distant sea, the whole 
covered with shimmering heat waves like a mighty broiler. And right 
in the midst of it are 70,000 people living in canvas tents. 

You know about these people. They are Arab refugees. They were 
frightened out or driven out of their homes in Israel and sought refuge 
in a friendly Arab country. That was four years ago. They are not 
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allowed to work. They might take a job from someone else. They are 
not allowed to buy land. They are not allowed to build a home. They 
are not allowed to become citizens. They are not allowed to leave. 
They are doomed to stay right there. The only reason they live at all 
is because over the roads come great trucks marked “United Nations” 
bringing enough food to last a few days at a time. 

If you speak to the Arabs about this they say, “Oh, they will not be 
here very long. Soon we will drive the Israelis into the sea, then 
they will have their lands back again.” And, if you ask the Jews, they 
will say, “We have land too—in Roumania, in Austria, in Germany. We 
are refugees too and we expect to stay right here. Let them find 
homes among their brethren.” I don’t know how you can make justice 
out of this. But you don’t have to add cruelty! I heard one Arab say, 
“We will let them rot in the camps before we admit that they are 
not going back.” 

When I felt the full impact of this poverty, this wealth, this fear, 
suspicion and fratricidal hatred, I said, “What can God do with people 
like this?” And then it struck me—‘“God has done it already.” This 
is the Holy Land. These are the Semitic peoples, both Arab and Jews. 
It was in these rock hills that a man once rose to speak for God. “Let 
Justice roll down as waters and righteousness as a mighty stream.” One 
other time when families were driven into exile a man from among 
these people spoke for God. “There shall one come who shall be called, 
Mighty Counselor, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” 

And it was in this land that these words became flesh and dwelt among 
us. Bethlehem is still there on the side of the hill. Nazareth, where 
he grew up. Capernaum by the sea. Jerusalem, Golgotha, the garden 
where the stone was rolled away. The road to Emmaus. The road to 
Damascus. God has done it already. In the midst of these people—in 
this land, he made known his Salvation. 

If you ask how He did it, the answer is not complicated. In human 
terms it is quite simple. Where political tyranny ruled men by imposed 
law, Jesus came ruling by voluntary love. Where respectable religion 
cast sinners out, Jesus bid them come in—even to the circle of God’s 
forgiveness. In a country where men betrayed one another in shameless 
power politics, Jesus trusted himself and his whole ministry to men’s 
honesty and faithfulness. Yes, they did crucify him. But those are the 
terms on which God made known his Salvation then. Why do we think 
his Salvation is going to be made known on any easier terms now? 
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Where life was hard enough and cruel enough and hopeless enough, 
Jesus was sensitive enough and faithful enough—and God made known 
his Salvation right in that place. That is the way that the followers 
of Jesus Christ are making known his Salvation today. 


Fifty years ago a young missionary by the name of Sam Bawden 
arrived in South India. There he found one village which bore the 
singular honor that every man in it was a thief. That was their profes- 
sion. Sam went to the British ruler and asked “How long are you 
going to put up with a whole village of thieves?” And he replied, “You 
know we don’t interfere with the customs of the people.” But Sam 
was insistent. “If you will give me some land I guarantee that these 
men will become honest citizens.” So he got the land. It wasn’t any 
good but he drilled some deep wells on it and it began to produce. He 
moved the whole village there and they became honest men. When I 
visited them in August of 1953, every family was a Christian. That 
shouldn’t surprise us for when Sam Bawden told them of one creator 
God in Heaven, who sent his son to proclaim good news to the poor and 
release to the captives, they knew what he was talking about. That is 
just what Sam Bawden had done for them! They have built a little 
church in this village and on the door they have carved three crosses. 
These children of thieves never want to forget that there were three 
crosses on Calvary’s hill. Wherever life is cruel enough, and hard 
enough, and hopeless enough, if some followers of Jesus Christ will be 
sensitive enough and faithful enough, God will make known His Salva- 
tion again, right in that place. 

Some of you have probably been to Japan. If you had opportunity 
to know the people you will understand why it is a hard field for mis- 
sionary work. Last year. we asked a Japanese Christian, temporarily 
in this country, to brief the new missionaries who were going to Japan. 
This is what he said, “When you are driving your Jeep station wagon 
in Tokyo and stick your head out a window and ask, ‘Is this the way 
to the Post Office?’ a Japanese who speaks English will bow very low 
and say, ‘Yes, this is the way to the Post Office.’ But it isn’t and he 
knows it. The Post Office is right over there. But after all you have 
a steering wheel in your hands and if you'll just turn it, all roads go to 
the Post Office. Furthermore, didn’t you suggest that the Post Office 
was over there? And, who is he to contradict you! If you want to 
reach the Post Office you had better ask, ‘Please sir, how do I reach 
the Post Office?’ and he will bow and say ‘It is right over there.’ ” 
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We need to remember this when we read of the phenomenal response 
to evangelistic meetings held in Japan. Ever since the war a sort 
of shock-troop operation has been carried on by various Christian groups, 
both missionary and Japanese, in which teams have held intensive one 
or two night meetings. It has often been reported that of 400 listeners, 
200 and more have signed decision cards. Let’s remember that this is 
Japan, not America. After they have sat and listened two hours to your 
serious presentation and then you say—‘“Do you believe what I say?” 
Do you expect them to say, “No.” They are not that boorish. But let’s 
understand too that the power of God does reach sincere hearts in Japan 
just as it does in America. But it happens more often in this manner. 


Just after the war a new missionary by the name of Bill Hinchman 
went to Japan and was asked to be mission secretary. At heart Bill 
is an evangelist but he had no preaching station. So he put a sign on his 
gate: “Young people invited to discuss Christianity Wednesday eve- 
ning.” Thirty showed up—high school, college and working young 
people. They pitched directly into the life and teaching of Jesus with a 
quality of give and take that seldom prevails here. And they kept coming 
every Wednesday night. At the end of six months Bill said to them, 
“Most of you will not make any further progress in understanding until 
you make some decision. Christianity becomes a power through life, 
not through study.” Mr. Hinchman had invited Rev. Mr. Toyotomi, a 
Japanese American sent out by the Nisi in this country to lead the dis- 
cussion. I was there on the night of the meeting. I didn’t understand 
a word that was said but I knew what was happening. The power 
of the Spirit was almost tangible. And when Mr. Toyotomi asked them 
to write out their positive Christian decision, 18 out of the 30 made 
the commitment. This after six months of earnest study. 


Then one man rose to speak. He was prematurely grey. He was 
a laborer on the new subway. He was dressed in an old army 
uniform left over from the war. He bowed very low, said about 
thirty sounds worth of words, and sat down. Everyone listened 
in awed silence. I wondered what he had said and later they told 
me it was this: “If this Jesus Christ can take the wounds from a 
man’s heart, If this Jesus Christ can put love back into life, I want to 
know Him.” Where had he been, this ex-soldier of the Japanese Army? 
Nanking? Peiping? Manilla? What had his eyes seen? What had 
his hands done? I do not know. I only know that where life is cruel 
enough and hard enough and hopeless enough, if some follower of Jesus 
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Christ will be sensitive enough and faithful enough, God will make known 
his Salvation again, right in that place. 


In the remaining time I would like to introduce you to one missionary 
family—Bob and Betty Lou Johnson of the Chin Hills in Burma. Bob 
had been a Chaplain during the war. Directly, he and Betty Lou came 
to the Board saying, “We want to go to the hardest spot you have.” 
We knew where the spot was but we did a lot of investigating before 
we finally said, “You may go.” 

The Chin Hills are a wild track of mountains rising to 9000 feet, 
stretching 300 miles long, and constituting border territory of both India 
and Burma. In the heart of these is Haka. It used to take 28 days 
by boat, raft, truck, pony and foot to reach Haka. When we went to 
visit two years ago, we flew over twenty-five days of travel in three hours. 
From the airstrip one road climbs the mountain—up 7300 feet and along 
the summits and down into the valley for 125 miles. It is a one way 
road—one way on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday and the other 
way on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. We took two days to travel 
75 miles in an ancient Army truck, ending in the bottom of a 4000 foot 
valley. But Haka was still 44 miles farther south. 

Unfortunately for us, the Government had just widened the pony 
trail, declaring it to be Jeepable. And we believed them! Seven of us 
with all our dunnage sat out in the Jeep. As usual, in accidents, we 
negotiated the dangerous places successfully. After switch-back turns 
down 3000 feet, we crossed a run and started up a long slope. It became 
quite steep and wet. The wheels lost traction and when the Indian 
driver put on the brake to shift gears, it didn’t hold. We simply slid 
backward and over the edge. Now that is a foolish way to have 
an accident. You ought at least to be going forward. But it is quite 
as effective as any other method. 


We dropped about thirty feet straight down and bounced on down the 
mountain. Two of us were seriously hurt. We thought Bob was going 
to die. His face was lacerated, the bones broken, his shoulder broken 
and dislocated, and he moaned in pain and semi-consciousness. [From 
eleven in the morning until five at night we lay on the ground. Chin 
Christians came to help us. They built a fire, covered us with blankets, 
cooked food and prayed. We were mighty grateful for their prayers. 
At least they completed two stretchers made of bamboo and started 
to carry us back. Seventeen miles back the road and 5000 feet up was a 
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little hospital that the British had built. At 2:30 in the morning they 
carried usin. We were glad to arrive. 

Meanwhile Betty Lou was waiting for us at Haka. When word of 
the accident reached her, her 8-year-old boy, Bobby, had malaria fever 
of 104 and she couldn’t come. But in 24 hours the fever went down. 
With three children she journeyed by horseback and foot three days and 
camped out two nights on the road in order to reach us. It was a won- 
derful relief to have her come. 

I'd like to tell you about that hospital. Four student nurses and 50 
beds. No trained nurses. No soap—no hot water—no mattresses— 
just a board bed—no heat, no sheets, no electricity, no X-ray, no kerosene 
lights. It is a jungle hospital. But the Burma doctor had penicillin 
and aureomycin and we contracted no infection and no fever. 


We did have visitors—250 in the fitst 24 hours. The Chin Christians 
intended that we live and all they could do was to come and pray. And 
this they did. You can believe that prayer and Christian love took on 
new meaning for me. 


There was no place for Betty and the children to stay. The doctor 
stretched a curtain across our room and put 3 more wooden beds on 
the other side. One of the student nurses, wanting to take good care 
of us, slept on the floor between Bob’s bed and mine. It was really quite 
cozy. From morning until night it was continuous confusion. When 
visitors walk 40, 50 and even 80 miles to come and see you, you can’t 
turn them away. And we didn’t want to. But when darkness finally 
fell and everyone left for the night, it was wonderful. We had already 
eaten a hot supper—the children were asleep behind the curtain—the 
nurse had not yet come for the night. Light from the Little candles 
made pools of yellow warmth on the board floor, over the beds and even 
on the cold brick walls. Light, warmth and quiet peace before the 
long November night—these were mystic moments. Betty Lou would 
sit on Bob’s bed and take his hand and stroke his bandaged forehead. 
And then she would begin to quote from the Psalms: 


“O Lord, our Lord how Wonderous is Thy name in all the earth 
“O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me, 
Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
Thou understandeth my thoughts afar off 
Thou compasseth my path and my lying down 
And art acquainted with all my ways ¥ 
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Then we would read some from the Gospels. Then we would pray, 
just the way you pray at home. Bob would pray. I would pray. Betty 
Lou would pray. And she always prayed for us, of course. But she 
never stopped there. I remember her say one night, “Dear God, be with 
the people who come to the clinic in Haka and and find it closed. Give 
them courage and comfort until I can get back to give them medicine.” 
And the day came when she had to go back—44 miles back down the 
road to Haka. And Bob and I had to go up the road—12,000 miles 
to America. But there were no tears and no tension. Betty knew where 
God had put her. And if Bob had to go.to America, couldn’t God bring 
healing in America, too? 

I tell you, these people are a species of saint. And if they aren’t saints 
before they go, they have to become saints if they are going to stay. 

I’m glad to say that in four months Bob was back in Haka. Last 
Easter the Chin people had their annual convention and they reported 
29,887 Baptist members in their churches. How many missionaries? 
Two families—one on each end of the 100 mile mountain road. In 50 
years there have never been more than two missionary families in these 
mountains. But that shouldn’t surprise us. 

For where life is cruel enough and hard enough and desperate enough, 
if some followers of Jesus Christ will be sensitive enough and faithful 
enough, God will make known his Salvation again, right in that place. 

I do not know the kind of ministry to which you look forward. I 
think I understand the terms on which God made known his Salvation in 
Jesus Christ. Do you expect that he will make known his Salvation 
on any other terms today? 


The Dream Of Order 


Howarp W. THURMAN ’26* 


I WouLp like to begin by quoting a paragraph from a South African 

novelist who lived thirty years ago. This quotation represents the 

desire that this mother had for her child and the quotation is this: 
“The new mother, when she looks at the head of the babe in her arms 
whispers in her heart, ‘May you seek after truth. If anything I teach 
you be false may you throw it from you and go on to richer knowledge 
and deeper thought and learning, may you never fail to tear down with 


your right hand what your left hand has built up, through years of 
thought and study, if you see it at last not to be founded on that which is. 


‘If you become an artist may you never paint with pen or brush any 
picture of external life otherwise than as you see it. If you become a 
politician may no success for your party or even love of your nation ever 
leave you to tamper with reality and to play a diplomat part. 


‘In all your circumstances, my child, may you seek after truth; and 
cling to that as a drowning man in a stormy sea flings himself onto a 
plank and clings to it, knowing that whether he sink or swim with it, 
it is the best that he has. 


‘Die poor, unknown, unloved, a failure—but shut your eyes to anything 
that seems to them but reality.’” 

The proposition I am considering tonight is this: That the dream 
of order is in the mind of God, if I may be thus presumptuous, and this 
dream of order seems to me to be held at dead center over the stuff 
of life until more and more the stuff of life begins to take on the 
external manifestations of this inner dream. 


When I was a boy and living in Florida, I made extra money by 
collecting old newspapers and getting rid of them for people who 
wanted me to do so. I always enjoyed collecting newspapers from one 
house because in that house they subscribed to the Atlantic Monthly. 
And a wonderful thing about the Atlantic Monthly was a full-page ad 
for the Hamilton watch. And the wonderful thing about the full-page 
ad was the picture of Rodin’s “Thinker”, you know the one. I always 
cut that out each month; I had them all around the house. I would 
go around practicing the pose. I remember one day standing in the 
yard with my elbow leaning on the fence, my brow “corrigated,” my 
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sister came to tell me that my mother wanted me. I told my sister 
to tell my mother that I was thinking. Well, I didn’f do that again. 
I had only one problem in those days, I didn’t have anything to think 
about . . . but I had the pose. 

Years after, on my first trip to New York City, I went to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and I visited the Rodin Gallery. There 
I saw for the first time a granite reproduction of “The Thinker.” As 
I walked away from it, still under its spell, I found myself standing 
in front of a pedestal that stood five feet from the floor. I lifted my 
eyes to see that on the top of this pedestal there was a giant hand 
and I was standing behind looking at the fingers. But I moved 
around until my face was on the side where the palm of the hand was. 
I watched it. It was Rodin’s “Hand of God.” Deep within the palm 
of the hand was the chaotic stuff of life, a kind of granite “conglomerate.” 
Coming up out of this stuff of life were the finished shapes of the bodies 
of human beings. The dream of order in the mind of God brooding 
over the stuff of life until the stuff of life begins to reflect in manifest 
the dream. 

The basis then, one of the bases of my optimism of the future of 
man on this planet, is what is disclosed in this first consideration, that 
the human body, in response to this dream of order in the mind of 
God, has committed to memory a form of functional integration. Even 
if I am deranged as to my mind, I can still digest my food; all of the 
vital organic functions go on apace without formal leave of the delib- 
erately, reflective, conscious processes of mind. There is an inner 
structural harmony that has been worked out through many centuries, 
the harmony that is a reflection of “the dream of order in the mind 
of God.” 

I remember about five years ago in San Francisco, I dedicated a 
baby one Sunday morning. As I held him in my arms, I noticed that 
he had a dimple in his neck. When I went to call on his parents the 
next day, I remarked to his mother that it was too bad that the dimple 
was down on his neck because as he grows older his collar will cover 
it and he will not be able to use it as one of the devices of creative 
relationships! “But,” she said, “It isn’t a dimple. The pediatrician 
says, ‘it is the vestigial remains of a gill and he will absorb it, or if not, 
by simple operation he will take it out.’”» Then my mind took wing 
to that far off time when the waters began receding and living things 
had to learn how to take their air neat. There must have been many 
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who said, “No, I just can’t do it!” and buried themselves more deeply 
in the slimy oozes of primeval ocean beds. How much labor and 
struggle and agony, inner reorganization, starting and restarting, setting 
and resetting, until at last . . . “lungs”! oN 

Now this dream of order suggests to me that the human body is in 
a sense embodied with such things, the tangible for instances of some- 
thing far more profound, something that stands back of all manifestations 
and breaks through the limitations of particular contexts by which 
we differentiate between forms of life. 

Some of you may have read a book by a Mr. Boone, published by 
Harpers about a year ago. I will simply touch on it for this idea. It 
it a great temptation to spend the rest of the time on it. Mr. Boone 
talks about his experiences with the dog, Greatheart. Some of you 
may remember a police dog who was very famous in the movies back 
in another period. He was famous before the time I was permitted to 
go to movies but I remember hearing the name. There is a dog food 
now called ‘“‘Greatheart” with his picture on it. Well, the trainer and 
owner of Greatheart asked Mr. Boone if he would keep the dog for 
a while for they had to go to New York on business. They left type- 
written instructions on how to care for this wonderful dog. Mr. Boone 
put the dog in his car and took him out to his home in the canyon. 
When they drove into the yard he opened the car door, the dog jumped 
out, ran ahead of him, took his teeth, opened the front door, held it for 
Mr. Boone to come in, then he closed it. He went all through the 
house looking in closet doors, sniffing around and when he came back, 
he gave Mr. Boone a gentle nudge on the arm to let him know that 
all was well. 

In the evening Mr. Boone realized that nothing had been said to him 
about the sleeping habits of the dog. There was only one big studio 
Hollywood bed in the place and he said, “Now, a dog as expensive 
as you can’t sleep on the floor. I am perfectly willing to share the bed 
with you.” He prepared for bed and Greatheart jumped up on the bed 
and as dogs do, he turned around several times and stretched out and 
was off to the races. But the only thing that happened was that he 
slept with his head toward Mr. Boone’s feet and his tail in his face. 
About one o’clock in the morning a car back-fired and Greatheart 
jumped out of the bed, ran and opened the front door and looked 
around. Everything was safe outside so he came back and went back 
to sleep. About five o’clock Mr. Boone could not stand it any longer 
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so he got up, turned the light on and had a conversation with Great- 
heart. It went something like this, “We are stuck with each other. 
I want you to rest and I want to rest. I don’t mind sharing the bed 
with you but would you please sleep with your head where my head is 
and your tail where my feet are.” And thereupon Greatheart took 
Mr. Boone by his pajama sleeve, led him to the two French doors that 
opened out into the yard, opened the French doors, jumped out into 
the yard, jumped back into the room, closed the French doors, then 
jumped back upon the bed with his head toward the one vulnerable 
spot in the room from which an enemy or someone else could attack 
Mr. Boone. Then Mr. Boone understood and he arranged so that 
his head would be down in that direction and all was well. 

He had to read poetry once a day to Greatheart ; so for a half hour he 
sat reading poetry while Greatheart sat on his haunches listening. 
Little by little he began to relate to Greatheart behind his man context 
and behind Greatheart’s dog context. For instance, one day while 
typing (he was a writer), he decided to go down to the beach for a 
swim. Always when he went for a swim he carried Greatheart; also 
he changed his clothes. As he was putting the cover on his typewriter, 
Greatheart, who was playing out on the hills, came running into the 
house, rushed to the closet, got Mr. Boone’s old sweatshirt and shoes 
which were the things he wore to the beach. No words were said. 
Now, what is Mr. Boone trying to point up in his experiences with 
Greatheart and with the fly, Freddy, and so forth and so on? That 
just behind the context of individuation by which life breaks forth in 
manifestation, is Life. It is this ground of being that is the unity 
that relates all of the manifestations however great and profound may 
be their differentiation. 

Now what the human body has learned, has committed to memory, 
is a sense of inner order, integration; it is a response to something that 
is in and of itself, whole, total. Now what the human body has com- 
mitted to memory the human mind stands in candidacy to learn. The 
dream of order in the mind of God broods over the stuff of mind until 
mind in its discursive manifestations and in its informal grounding will 
express in terms of the materials of mind, this order, this creative har- 
mony. The mind is younger than the body, as it seems. For a long time 
the mind was body-bound so that it could not detach itself as mind. It 
was the prisoner of the body. To illustrate: The last time I saw Kirby 
Page I kept watching him as he ate and as we talked. Presently, he said, 
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“Why are you staring at me so?” “You don’t seem to be dressed,” I 
added, “but that says what I feel, that is not an accurate statement.” 
“Oh!” he said, “are you talking about the fact that this is the first time 
you have seen me without glasses?” And then he told me about his ex- 
perience with a method of eye exercises that had corrected his vision. It 
seems that the theory is rooted in the past experience of the race. It 
points to a time when “becoming man” was surrounded by enemies 
everywhere and all of the energy of the organism had to be spent in 
the grim business of sheer survival. The eye had to see in many direc- 
tions at one and the same time. It was as though there were available 
no surplus energy of mind by which imagination could be born and 
reflective thinking could become possible. But as energy was more 
and more reduced to measurable units of control through the exercise 
and the use of tools of various kinds, and shelters against elements and 
marauders, a surplus was created. Then this energy that had been 
body-bound was now able to be released from its prison house of the 
organism and through that release creativity became possible and men 
were able to detach themselves from nature, to look at nature and reflect 
on their relationship to it. 


To illustrate this point. One of the dreams of my life when I was 
a boy, was to finish my education and then go to work so that I 
could support my mother. I lived for the day when I could write my 
mother and tell her she did not have to work any longer but she could 
go home now, sit, have her garden, enjoy life. After I finished school 
and began working, I wrote this famous letter to my mother. A year 
after that I went to visit her for a few days. We were sitting on the 
front porch one afternoon and I said to her, “Well,” half facetiously, 
“how do you like it?” She said, “There is one thing that has happened 
to me, Howard, I have been able to get many things straightened out. 
All of my life since the children were born and since your father died, 
all the energy of my life, all of the energy during my waking hours had to 
be spent in trying to do the job, to stay on the job, and to hold the job 
down—And then to come home at night and do all the things for the 
children for the next day. In the few hours in bed IT had to sleep fast 
to get enough energy to get through the next day. But now relieved 
of the pressure, I have time to think of all sorts of things that were a 
part of my experience, that remained undifferentiated as long as my 
mind was bound, was imprisoned by the long hours and the hard work.” 


:, 
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That is how things happened; that is how mind became mind. Now 
it is reasonable to suppose that the mind then will someday be integrated 
as is now the body so that the dream of order in the mind of God 
brooding over the stuff of mind will elicit, finally, a response of mind 
that will make it possible, at last, to think God’s thoughts after him. 
I shall no longer be divided in mind but will be able to comprehend 
and apprehend with one single creative process. 

What the body has committed to memory, what the mind here and 
there in the cultures and civilizations of the past and the present, has 
committed to memory, is it unreasonable to think that the stuff of 
human relations will someday commit to memory? Thus the dream 
of order in the mind of God brooding over the stuff of human relations 
with all of its divisions in narrow interests, in national sovereignty, 
concerns, vested salvation, dogmas, will respond in increasing varieties 
of creative patterns of integration and wholeness in the way that the 
body has and the way, that here and there, in isolated instances, the 
giant minds have? Is that unreasonable: Think of it. The dream 
of order in the mind of God brooding over the stuff of human relations. 
Isn’t that really what the Prophet talks about? Is it true that when 
men in their selfconscious relations are able to beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks, that a neat principle 
of order will emerge in the conscious life so that a little child can put 
his hand over the hole of an asp and the asp will relax its self-regarding 
impulse and not sting the child? 

We see intimations of this anytime human beings have experiences 
of meaningful unity. These experiences become more compelling than 
the concepts, the creeds, the nationalities, the dogmas that divide them. 
If you can multiply the experiences of unity over a time interval of 
sufficient duration, you introduce a new and revolutionary principle at 
the very heart of all the conflict between human beings. Therefore, if 
as a human being then, in my little world, in my little job, in my family, 
on my street, I am able to brood over the chaotic stuff of my relationships 
with a sense of order that carries with it the insight of implementation, 
then what I experience in this little world becomes one with the big 
harmony my body has learned as a part of nature. In my own life 
I anticipate a time when it will be a reasonable thing for all of life and 
for all human beings everywhere to be whole, under God. Finally, I 
say as I look out on the world and see all of the chaos by which we 
are surrounded, the objective basis for my hope both about the meaning 
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of history and the private life of the individual, is found in what seems 
to me to be the sentient response of life to the insistence of harmony, 
not the inevitable response. And therefore, when I work at it, I feel 
that the strength of God is at my disposal because I become, to the 
degree to which I work at this, involved in what God himself is trying 
to do in the life of man and in the life of the world. 


“The new mother, when she looks at the head of the babe in her arms 
whispers in her heart, ‘May you seek after truth. If anything I teach 
you be false may you throw it from you and go on to richer knowlege and 
deeper thought and learning, may you never fail to tear down with your 
right hand what your left hand has built up, through years of thought 
and study, if you see it at last not to be founded on that which is. 


‘If you become an artist may you never paint with pen or brush any 
picture of external life otherwise than as you see it. If you become a 
politician may no success for your party or even love of your nation 
ever leave you to tamper with reality and to play a diplomat part. 


‘In all your circumstances, my child, may you seek after truth; and cling 
to that as a drowning man in a stormy sea flings himself onto a plank 
and clings to it, knowing that whether he sink or swim with it, it is the 
best that he has. 


‘Die poor, inknown, unloved, a failure—but shut your eyes to anything 
that seems to them but reality.’ ” 


Called Of God 


Joun L. CastTEEL* 


“Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through 
the will of God . . . to the church of God which 
is at Corinth . . . called to be saints, 

Grace to you and peace from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” I Cor. 1<1-3 


H™ Pau. takes the common form for beginning a letter and 
transforms it into an affirmation concerning our hope and the 
meaning of our life. 


Other letters are reported in the New Testament, which begin quite 
differently. When the captain at Jerusalem sent Paul under armed 
convoy to Caesarea, he despatched a letter with him, which opens: 
“Claudius Lysias to his excellency the governor Felix, greeting.” 
(Acts 23:26) Those few words tell us a good deal about the man 
who wrote them, the man to whom they were written, and the world in 
which they were compelled to live. What more could a soldier, re- 
sponsible at peril of his life for keeping peace over a rebellious popula- 
tion, say to a provincial governor, himself harassed by the vanities of 
his court, than to state his name, acknowledge his superior, and salute 
him with one stark word: “Greeting”? We are prepared to under- 
stand how the world in which that bare address was written could be 
described by a follower of Paul as “having no hope and without God.” 
(Eph. 2:12) Had Paul, and those Christians to whom he wrote, held 
no higher idea of the meaning of their lives, he might well have begun 
his letter,—if, indeed, he had any reason for writing it at all,—in this 
same barren manner: “Paul an apostle, to the church in Corinth, 
Greeting.” 

Yet how far that salutation would be from Paul’s address! In his, 
hand the common formalities shine with light and hope and promise! 
What richness of life unfolds here at the very outset of his letter! 
Those at Corinth hearing these words read aloud in their gathering must 
have been quickened in heart as they began to comprehend the amazing 


* Dr. Casteel, the Cornelius- Woelfkin Professor of Homiletics, gave this address 
at the opening day exercises of the 1954-55 academic year on September 14, 1954. 
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vision of life being set before them, by one who held that hope and vision 
for himself: “Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through the 
will of God, . . . to the church of God which is at Corinth, called 
to be saints, . . . Grace to you and peace from God the Father 
and our Lord Jesus Christ!’ 


Here the commonplace salutation is transformed into a declaration of 
hope and faith; and here, men and women who once might have been 
described as “having no hope and without God in the world” have 
become changed into apostles and saints, the beneficiaries of God’s gifts 
of grace and peace. 


Now, it is just this transformation of the hopeless and God-deserted 
lives of men and women into the life of joy, promise and peace, that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ is all about. It is for just such transmutation 
of the commonplace, dull and desperate, into the radically new and 
glorious, that the Church of Jesus Christ exists. It is just this redemp- 
tion of the ordinary, mean and dying human experience into the 
extraordinary, rich and eternal life with God, that all of us here are to 
serve,—whether as ministers or laymen, whether as men and women 
in business, in professions, in homes, in schools and on farms, or as 
preachers, teachers, pastors, leaders. 


Moreover, it is such a transformation, such a redemption from the 
commonplace, the hopelessness and the estrangement from God, that 
men and women continually cry, in our day as much as in Paul’s. Half 
the human race needs to be delivered from raw starvation; almost 
all of it from the fear of obliteration by bombs and their deadly miasma 
of nuclear radiation. Millions of people, even in our own seemingly 
prosperous country, need to be redeemed from haunting anxieties, the 
more poignant because they are nameless. And in all these afflictions, 
men and women need for the one hand to be set free from the com- 
pulsions of guilt, from the fright and despair that comes from someday 
seeing themselves as they really are; while on the other, they cry out, 
like the gypsies of Wales did to George Barrow, “Sir, give us God!” 

“Without God,” wrote Herbert Farmer, “Life hardly bears thinking 
about.” A great many people try to escape this forlorn judgment 
by not thinking much about their lives at all. Sufficient unto today 
is the thoughtlessness thereof! But it is our work in the Church to 
bring them to think, both of their own lives, and of God; and to believe 
and to claim for themselves the great truth that “if any man is in 
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Christ, he is a new creation; the old has passed away, the new has 
come?’ 5 :(23:Gorn5317) 


And the issue as to whether men and women,—you and I,—will 
think, and believe, and act upon this faith in the transforming power of 
God, is more urgent and perilous than the question of control over 
polio epidemics, of cancer, of hydrogen bombs, of traffic accidents, of 
communism, or any other of the crusades, causes, and alarms that so 
preoccupy us tonight. On any basis we care to calculate the outcome, 
it makes far more difference to our hope, our peace, our safety, our 
happiness, whether men and women are being transformed into new 
persons than it can possibly make whether we carry through any other 
proposal we can offer for our common advantage. It makes far more 
difference to you and me, personally, whether the commonplace life 
we live is being redeemed into the life God intends for us than can any 
other longing, hope, ambition, or desire we may be imagining, even 
now, for ourselves. 


Letters are cut from the whole bolt of life. The question confronting 
us is whether we are to see our life in those terms of bare address: 
“Claudius Lysias to his excellency the governor Felix, greeting”; or 
are able to say, “Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through 
the will of God, . . . to the church of God which is at Corinth, 

called to be saints, . . . Grace to you and peace from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


How is this transformation of human nature and human experience to 
be brought about? To that question, Paul gives a confident answer, both 
for himself and for those to whom he is writing. “Paul, called to be an 
apostle through the will of God, . . . to the church of God which is 
at Corinth, called to be saints. .’ The new condition of his life 
and theirs has not been produced by their taking thought for themselves, 
or by devising a new course of living. He has not made himself an 
apostle; they have not made themselves to be holy people. They are 
what they are, apostle and saints, because God calls them into a new 
order of created life. 

The idea of the Christian being called of God is not new to most 
of us here. Those who have read the Bible will recall how often this 
word describes the experience of many who enter its pages,—Abraham, 
Samuel, Amos, Jeremiah, to name but a few at random. Particularly 
to those of us within the community of this seminary and its friends, 
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it has been, at least in years past, a custom to speak of young men as 
being “called” to the ministry ; and we have had cause both to rejoice 
in the harvest of such calling, and at times to observe that the impres- 
sion of having been called to the ministry has not always been un- 
equivocal. 

But the idea of being called of God exceeds in depth and breadth any 
such specialized, and,—it might sometimes be said, sentimentalized— 
interpretation. The very term itself is only a figure of speech. God 
does not always,—God very seldom,—gives a person the convinced 
experience of having found himself spoken to by an audible voice. 
Still, the figure serves because we find no better one to convey the 
innumerable ways through which the Spirit of God works upon our 
minds and wills; and because it suggests the true nature of all our 
relations to God: the face to face which takes place when a living 
voice addresses the ear and the mind of the listener. 

Weare called of God, because this is the essential relationship in which 
every man,—not simply the minister or the religious worker,—in which 
every man,—and not simply the Christian layman,—stands before God 
Himself. When Job and his friends have exhausted minds and patience 
and argumentative skill in their attempts to unravel the skeins of the 
mystery of Job’s suffering, their discourse is interrupted by the Voice 
that addresses Job out of the whirlwind, 


Who is this that harkeneth counsel 
By words without knowledge? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man: 
For I will demand of thee, and de- 
clare thou untome . . .” (Job 38:2-3) 


God will now ask the questions; and let Job,—and every man,—make 
his reply, and his confession. 

To be called of God means to stand and live in this essential and 
inescapable relationship to Him: to be confronted by Him who speaks 
to us, and requires our response, and rewards us with “Grace and 
peace.” Our part is always responsibility—toward what God proposes. 

Such an understanding of our relation to God has crucial and signifi- 
cant implications for all of us here this evening. It declares in the 
first place that we become persons, in the true sense of that word—as 
distinguished, for example, from individual human creatures, without 
will, without active intelligence, without love,—we become persons 
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only as the power of God works upon us to call us into life. Parents 
and others of us here will understand how this can be true. We have 
seen an infant come into the world, possessed of almost infinite 
potentialities, but as yet unrealized until, almost quite literally, we have 
talked him into a larger life. There is sometimes reason to suspect that 
once you have talked him into life, he is bent upon talking you to death, 
—but that stage soon passes. The work of education serves this same 
end. By educere—a leading forth,—of the child’s mind, body, spirit, 
teachers and companions call him on into a new existence. Indeed, all of 
the significant and transforming experiences of life, at the level simply of | 
our human relations,—love, marriage, society, work, pleasure,—depend 
upon this essential relationship being maintained between ourselves 
and other persons, so that we mutually call forth one another into 
experiences which could never be ours were we left to our solitude, or 
our own resources. The very nature of personality is such that it can 
be known and realized only through this relation of meeting—of claim 
and response made by one upon another. 


But the call of God upon us is something other, and infinitely more 
consequential for us than all our human intercourse. At best, the calling 
forth exerted upon us by parents, teachers, friends, associates, society, 
is always limited by the human scale, and corrupted by the perversion 
of people little better than ourselves. And at its best human inter- 
course serves us only for a time; the strongest of our ties soon are 
broken off; the richest of our experiences with others are fleeting. To 
be our true selves we must respond to the address of One Who is both 
Perfect Life and Eternal Presence. In amazed confession and adora- 
tion the Psalmist declares how inescapable, how all-including, all- 
anticipating is this Presence of God that confronts him: 


“Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising ; 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. 

Thou searchest out my path and my lying down 
And art acquainted with all my ways. 

For there is not a word in my mouth, 

But Thou, O Lord, knowest it altogether. 

Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? (Ps. 139) 


Not only has he discovered the inescapability of God in his life; but he 
recognizes that his true hope is in the Presence and Power of God being 
‘everywhere with him, within and without. 
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In this sense of our being called of God, each of us is to find, and 
must find, the center and source of our own existence. In this, we are 
to comprehend, even though darkly, the mystery of being alive at all, 
that we are ourselves, and not someone else; that the plot and curve 
of our life should have taken just such a path as it has, and brought us 
such experiences as it has,— rich and poor, joyful and grievous. In 
this sense of being called of God, each of us is to find, and must find, 
the meaning of the work we do from day to day, in field and street, in 
office and home, in classroom and shop. Neither the necessity of 
making a living, nor the satisfaction of doing work we enjoy, nor the 
compensation of profitable income or professional honor, nor the in- 
dolent relief of doing what we do because it asks so little of us,—none 
of these can recompense us for the waste of our life that all our work 
exacts, unless somehow we are able to do it in the faith that God calls 
us to it, and that we can do it for His glory, as for the service of our 
fellowmen. In this sense of being called of God, most of all, each of us 
is to find, and must find, that quality of being, that interior nature of 
selfhood, that transcends the limits and frailties of our human, crea- 
turely existence, and enables us to live as the new creation of God. 


. III 


When that center of life and being are taken for our own, then other 
consequences follow, of especial concern to us here. For one thing, we 
are now able to speak of the Church as the community of those who are 
called of God. Paul addresses the Christians at Corinth as “the church 
of God, called to be saints.” If Professor Branton will allow, it might 
be suggested that the Greek words used here make a pun. The word 
translated as “called”,—“klesia”,—means “summoned, invited”; and 
the word translated as “church”,—“ekklesia”,—means “the assembly of 
those who are summoned.” 

Nor does the reiteration of meaning end there. The word translated 
as “saints”,—“agios”, means “consecrated, separated, set apart to 
holiness”, and implies the act of God in calling the Christians out to a 
purified life, separated from worldliness. So, within this brief address, 
Paul is able no less than three times to express his conception of the 
Church, as the community of those who are called of God, to the par- 
ticular and separate life in Christ for which God intends us. 

What follows? Is it not clear at once that the Church is not to be 
regarded as simply one institution among other kinds of institutions and 
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organizations, even though these may serve an important function in our 
society, and may do much good. The Church is not one more organiza- 
tion, along with the Grange, the Rotary, the Volunteer Fire Department, 
the Red Cross, the Daughters of the Nile, the Audubon Society, the 
March of Dimes, or the Boy Scouts, the Home Project Club, or the 
Improved Order of Red Men. The church’s pulpit is not a sounding 
board for public notice of all the activities various organizations are 
thrusting upon a wearied community; and its minister is not the pro- 
moter, organizer, chaplain and errand-boy of every cause, however 
worthy, that these groups may wish to further. Last spring, when a cer- 
tain minister was called to a certain church in eastern New York, the 
local paper greeted his coming warmly, because of the reputation he 
brought from his previous charge, of being a faithful and energetic 
member of the fire-department! Putting out fires is urgent business. 
But Paul does not begin his letter by saying, “Paul, master of Pomona 
Grange, to the Community Chest in Corinth, called to be Program 
Chairman of the PTA, and members of Hose Company No. 2!” 


The church is the community of those who have found themselves to 
be called of God to the new, conscious, and eternal lifé in Christ. They 
may not be—in all probability, they are not and won’t be,—saints, in 
the sense of having achieved a kind of spotless piety, and an insufferable 
sanctimoniousness. But they are saints in their recognition that God 
is at work in their lives to transform them into persons infinitely differ- 
ent than anything they have yet become; and they are saints in their 
will to use their lives wholly for His service; and to live them as much 
in His Presence, and in love of Him, as they are capable of doing. 


The Church is, moreover, the assembly, the gathering together, the 
true community of those persons who find themselves called of God. 
Most of our human relations, as we practice them in our societies and 
organizations, are designed to bring people together in familiarity and 
mutual helpfulness up to a certain point; beyond that point, they are 
designed to protect us from any further responsibility for, or to, one an- 
other. The English way of naming a corporation is to call it, “Mc- 
Tavish and Sons, Limited,’—meaning, limited by laws of incorpora- 
tion in its financial responsibilities. The word might well be added to 
the name of most all of our social bodies and institutions. Even more, 
it might well be added on the front bulletin board of many churches: 
“St. Lazarus Christian Church,—Limited.” 
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“Blest Be the Tie that Binds”, we sing after Communion is finished,— 


“Before our Father’s throne 

We pour our ardent prayers; 

Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 
Our comforts and our cares.” 

“We share each other’s woes, 

Each other’s burdens bear, 

And often for each other flows 

The sympathizing tear.” 


But is this the church as we know it? Do we go to it rejoicing in antici- 
pation of our coming together as those who are bound one to another 
in Christ; do we come from it assured that the prayers offered were 
our ardent prayers poured out for one another; are we convinced that 
here, at least, here as nowhere else in the circuit of our life, we meet 
one another in a first-hand, primary way, and need not write after our 
communal name, the words, “Limited in Responsibility to and for each 
other’? 

And that experience of the Church as the community of unlimited fel- 
lowship can be possible for us only as we can believe ourselves to be the 
community that is called of God, the assembly summoned at His pur- 
pose; the feast gathered at His invitation. 


IV 


And what can now be said concerning those here who are, in a 
particular sense, “called to the ministry”? Well, it is clear, is it not, 
that becoming a minister is not a course that anyone enters upon and 
works out for his own personal motives and by his own personal de- 
vices. His decision to be a minister requires the most careful reflection 
and the most vigorous act of will of which he is capable. But even then, 
the decision is not of his own determination ; at best, it is still his response 
to what he discovers God to be doing in and through and upon his life. 
“I was made a minister,” declares Paul, “according to the dispensation 
of God.” (Col. 1:25) The voice of the verb is always passive; God is 
always the subject, the actor. No minister can ever be, in the deepest 
sense, a “self-made man.” 

Again, it is clear that the person called to the ministry stands, first of 
all, with every other man and woman, as one called of God into his own 
essential life and being as a Christian. His vocation offers no escape 
from this primary and elemental relationship to God. In Richard 
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Llewellyan’s novel, How Green Was My Valley, you will recall, there 
is the momentary expectation of a child being born into the royal family 
of England. And the old man, talking to the young lad of this expected 
event, remarks that this child will have to come into life exactly in the 
same way that any child might be born into any miner’s home in the 
valley,—that in these elemental experiences of birth and death royalty 
and commoners must come and go by the same hard road. In the com- 
monalty of God’s address to every man, the minister finds himself also 
called to the response, the interior struggle and self-offering, the outward 
dedication and service, which is God’s claim upon us all. 

Still more, it is clear that his call to the ministry has meaning only 
within the community of those who also are called to be saints. This fact 
is dramatized from the very outset by the fact that it is the Church who 
ordains him to his service. No man can ordain himself to be a minister. 
It is the community of saints that examines him, and recognizes his 
vocation, and separates him for the work he is to do. And what the 
church thus begins, it continues in one way or another: the church 
will always be making—or unmaking him,—a minister. 

The truth of this relationship can be observed in one single aspect of a 
man’s ministry: his preaching. The preacher is not, as we are some- 
times tempted to think, an individualist privileged to enter his pulpit 
and deliver any message he believes appropriate. He is always the 
servant of the community, declaring to them the Word of God as it is 
given to him to understand it; and declaring for them the faith and the 
response they owe to God. Nor should he deceive himself with the illu- 
sion that his office bestows on him a prophetic freedom without regard to 
this service he owes the community. He may well remind himself that 
even that most individualistic and caustic of the prophets, Amos, when 
he deserted his herds and groves of sycamores and came down to declare 
the word of the Lord among the fat women and the wine gluttons of 
Israel, was no rank outlander come among strangers to prophesy judg- 
ment. He came as a man whom God had called,—“I was no prophet nor 
the son of a prophet, . . . but the Lord took me,’—and he came 
among a community who knew they had been called to God, and had 
turned recreant to their summons,—“You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth: therefore I will visit upon you all your iniquities!” 

Even the call of the prophet makes no sense outside the community 
of those whom God has called to be his saints among men! And the 
preaching of sermons makes little sense outside of the hearing of con- 
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gregations who gather, not out of a vague sense of their obligation some- 
how to keep the church going because the church is a good thing for the 
community,—but who gather to praise God, to become renewed in the 
consciousness of His Presence in their lives, and to be strengthened 
and enlightened in His Word for their day by day responsibilities. “To 
have great poets,” wrote Walt Whitman, “we must have great audi- 
ences.” To have ministers called to preach, we must have also congre- 
gations called to hear, to believe, and to live by the Word of God. And 
what can be said here of the Church’s making and unmaking the preach- 
er, could be said with respect to every part of his service among the 
congregation. | 

But this mutual responsibility for, and to, each other on the part 
of the minister and the congregation points to the unique character of 
the service to which the minister is called. What is the real significance 
of the minister’s call, and of the act by which he is ordained to his voca- 
tion? Protestants have been in some confusion over this question in 
recent years. Denying that ordination bestows upon the minister any 
special spiritual attributes, or sets him apart to any religious preroga- 
tives, Protestatism has insisted upon “the priesthood of all believers.” 
But that phrase is sometimes interpreted in such a way as to erode 
from the office of the ministry any qualities or functions that do not fall 
equally upon laymen, and has left his ordination to represent little more 
than, let us say, a ceremony comparable to a public official taking his oath 
of office. 

We should be saved from this error if we restored to our phrase the 
proper emphasis: the priesthood of all believers. For priesthood im- 
plies that our relations with God, however direct and solitary they are 
in His call to us, nevertheless partake of mystery, of spiritual difference 
between Himself as God and ourselves as human creatures; and that 
this relationship requires for our redemption some communication of 
His Spirit, His Grace and Peace, in terms and in ways that we can 
comprehend and receive. This, indeed, is what the whole teaching con- 
cerning the Incarnation means: that God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to Himself. Priesthood—even among all believers,—assumes 
that something of this incarnation is transmitted further to us as the 
Spirit of God takes His center in the lives of consecrated men and 
women, and so makes the Divine present and effective in our daily lives. 

To this service, all believers are called. But to the fulfillment of this 
service, few believers have the opportunity, the time, the means, to give 
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themselves. The ordinary, creaturely work of the world, the farm, the 
office, the home, has to be done, and their particular calling is to see that 
it is done to the good of men and the glory of God. The vocation of the 
minister, therefore, is, in the words of Daniel Jenkins, to be “full- 
time what others of necessity can be only part time,”—to be the “rep- 
resentative man” among men, setting forth by his labors, his study, his 
care of souls, his preaching of the Word of God, the kind of interior 
struggle of faith over doubt, of commitment over self-interest, of the 
love of God over the love of evil, that constitutes the real encounter 
of every human life. His calling, in a word, is so to live in this work 
that when he walks among men they will say, not “there goes a great 
preacher”, but “This is what it means to every man to be called of 
God.” 

And here, we are only at the threshold of that life and interest which 
is to be the special concern of us all here at the seminary for the year 
now opening—and for all the years that yet remain to us. We should now 
be ready to say to one another just what this calling of God means to 
each of us, in personal and immediate terms, what we believe ourselves 
obliged to do; how we find ourselves laid under urgencies and inspira- 
tions to go forward on the course set before us. But the whole year 
will not be sufficient for us to explore, still less to communicate, all that 
could mean to us. Let us embark on our course, then—aministers and lay 
folk, students and teachers, by humbly confessing that this is our faith 
concerning God: He has called us to be apostles and saints; and if 
we are faithful, there will go with us Grace and Peace from God the 
Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Report of the Dean 


FOR THE YEAR 1954-55 


OrEN HutinGc BAKER 


I. ENROLLMENT 


HE ACADEMIC year opened on September 14, 1954 with an enrollment 
alee 83 students distributed among the three classes as follows: First 
Year 26, Second Year 27, Third Year 30. Nine were accepted for 
limited studies as Special Students. One student entered the First Year 
Class in January 1955, one entered the Second Year Class, and one 
entered as an Unclassified Student. There were three withdrawals, 
one of whom was a Special Student. Three members of the Third 
Year Class completed their studies at the close of the autumn semester. 
Three Special Students also completed their studies at that time. This 
left a total of 86, including five Special Students, continuing in course at 
the year’s end. Denominationally, Baptist students numbered 62; 
Methodist 16; Congregational 3; Unitarian 1; Pentecostal 1. Twenty- 
six veterans were enrolled. Fifty-seven colleges and universities were 
represented in the student body. 


II. ADMISSIONS 


Fifty-seven applications were received during the year. Twenty-nine 
of these have been approved for entrance in September 1955, making 
a total of thirty-six applications approved for entrance in September. 
Three have been given deferred decision; 7 have been rejected; 4 have 
been cancelled; 7 are under consideration. Seven have been given 
tentative acceptance for 1956; 2 for 1957; 2 for 1958. 


Among those accepted for September 1955, thirteen are married. Six 
have children. Twenty-four are Baptist in their denominational affilia- 
tion; 6 are Methodist; 2 are Congregational; 1 Disciple; 1 Presby- 
terian; 1 Church of God; 1 Evangelical United Brethren. Thirty-one 
colleges and universities are represented in the group. There will be 
nine veterans in the new class. The outlook for enrollment next year 
is more normal that it has been for two years. It will go far toward 
recovering the median number for the past twenty-five years. 
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III. GuIpDANCE AND COUNSELING 

Guidance given to the individual student in connection with his 
academic program has been a continuing responsibility. In some in- 
stances, it has been necessary for the student to review his vocational 
objective in the light of his own questions about entering the ministry. 
An increasing number of young men come to the Divinity School with 
a tentative attitude toward full-time service in the churches. Effort 
is made to keep in touch with their private thinking on this problem for 
the purpose of assisting them to take a realistic view of themselves and 
reach a final decision as soon as possible. Usually this sort of student 
faces the question early, of his own accord, and comes for help in 
deciding the issue. Occasionally it is necessary for the Faculty to take 
the initiative and confront the student directly with the question of 
his fitness for the ministry. Responsibility for the solution, however, is 
left with the man himself. Field work experience is especially useful 
in bringing to the student’s attention his lack of aptitude for his calling. 

Personal counseling, directed to assisting students in resolving emo- 
tional conflicts centering around various difficulties, has continued to 
demand a great deal of time. Some of the problems in this area arise 
early in the divinity course as a part of the demand to adjust to the 
educational program, the theological point of view, and a rigorous 
routine. These tensions are usually assimilated with the lapse of time 
and a growing sense of self-confidence on the part of the student. On 
the other hand, the requirements of our kind of life occasionally pre- 
cipitate emotional disturbances at the deeper levels of personality. 


IV. INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The most significant activity in the field of the educational program 
was the completion of our re-examination of the curriculum. The 
revision represents a broadening of our offerings to young people in- 
terested in preparing for Christian vocations other than the pastoral 
ministry. It was published last January in the catalogue for 1955. 

By your action in May 1954, three Graduate Fellows have been 
studying in other institutions during the year just closing. Good reports 
of progress in their work have come from all these men. In fact, all 
our work this year has maintained a high level of accomplishment 
undergirded by good morale in student and Faculty relations. 
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V. TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF APPOINTMENT 
TO FACULTY 


The end of the present academic year will mark the completion of 
twenty years of my active association with the Divinity School as pro- 
fessor and ten years of service as Dean. On May 20, 1935, I was 
elected to the newly established chair of Applied Christianity and Pas- 
toral Counseling. I came to this work after fifteen years in the pastorate 
to continue the tradition of the School’s interest in the social application 
of Christianity started by Professor Walter Rauschenbusch and to 
develop the new discipline in practical theology that was becoming of 
increasing importance in relating modern psychology to the work of the 
minister. I had maintained sustained activity in both of these areas 
during my pastorates. In 1937, I completed the requirements for the 
doctorate in philosophy at the University of Chicago in the field of 
social ethics. 


I have vivid recollections of my early days as a young professor sitting 
as a colleague with my former teachers whose instruction first came 
to me as light in the darkness of disillusionment resulting from ex- 
periences as a soldier in the First World War. Their understanding 
gave me firm support for the reconstruction I had to make and their 
scholarship challenged me to be more than a day laborer in the kingdom 
of God. I was so overawed by this closer contact with the doctors of 
learning that for almost a year I scarcely opened my mouth in faculty 
meetings. I was the last to serve such an apprenticeship of silence. 
Yet I doubt whether any young teacher ever received more courtesy 
and favor than that which Dean Ewell, Professors Robins, Parsons, 
and Moehlman accorded to me. Others were equally cordial, while 
President Beaven was the very soul of encouragement and help. When 
Dr. Nixon returned to the Faculty in 1937, the fifth of my seminary 
teachers was added to guarantee my continued humility. 


When, in 1945, Dr. Ewell retired as Dean of Administration, you 
approved President Poteat’s recommendation that I be appointed his 
successor. In the following year, Dr. Wearing became Dean Emeritus 
of the Faculty and the two offices were combined under my leadership 
with the saving of a full salary for the School. These new duties, which 
had never been imagined among my ambitions, made it necessary for 
me to surrender the teaching of social ethics, but I continued the 
responsibility for the other field and added to it, after Professor Mor- 
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rison’s death in 1950, the courses in church administration. Thus in 
addition to the work of the Dean’s office, I have continued a full teaching 
load as Albert W. Beaven Professor of Pastoral Theology. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to mention some of the activities 
of the School for which I have had special responsibiltiy in collaboration 
with the presidents with whom I have served. My first project was 
the establishment, with the aid of the Council for Clinical Training, Inc., 
of New York, of a summer training center for theological students at 
the Rochester State Hospital. I remember well the negotiations with 
the Director of the Hospital and his staff and the opening of the first 
session in 1936 with two students. Thereafter we had an enrollment 
of the full quota of six until the work was discontinued at the end of 
the summer of 1949. Throughout this period, I served as Faculty 
Consultant and associate of the resident Theological Supervisor sup- 
plied by the Council. Some of our ablest men now in the pastorate, the 
chaplaincies, and Christian social work had this training. Year after 
year, these students returned to their studies at the Divinity School 
saying, “I have learned more about the human soul in these three 
months than in a whole year at School.” That was a modest statement, 
and in no way a reflection on the quality of the work in the classroom. 
One just does not discover human nature in a textbook. 

Realizing that Rochester afforded unusual institutional facilities in the 
fields of medicine, social work, industry, and related areas, it was my 
dream that ultimately we would be able to provide for our students 
first-hand contact with human needs in a wide variety of settings and 
thereby add immeasurably to their competence as Christian leaders. 
Over a period of thirty years, clinical training has demonstrated 
beyond doubt the value of this work in the education of the minister. 
The further development of the program in Rochester waited on ade- 
quate funds to subsidize students and to employ a director to conduct 
the center on a year-round basis in order to make the training available 
to all students. These resources never became available and, as time 
passed, other worthy objectives attained priority on such new funds as 
were raised. 

Naturally it was a disappointment to me when, after thirteen summers, 
the center was abandoned. It was never easy to conduct an educational 
program of this sort and keep it in good running order in an institution 
where everybody, though friendly and helpful, was overworked. Each 
summer I started anew to build goodwill and smooth out relationships 
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involving the hospital, the Council, and the students. After 1949, we 
were unable to go on, but the Director assured me of his continued 
cooperation at such time as we might be able to reshape our plans. Ag 
present, we are lagging behind some other schools in what, at one time, 
promised to be an outstanding attainment of our School. I look forward 
to the resumption of this work, but that will not be possible until a 
full-time, competent Protestant chaplain is appointed at the Rochester 
State Hospital. How long that will be is uncertain. To advance the 
interest in this sort of training, I have maintained through the years an 
active connection with the medical and social work professions by 
participating in the programs of the Council of Social Agencies, Family 
Service, and the Health Association. 

In 1946, after long deliberation, our Faculty voted to make satis- 
factory performance of the student in his field work a requirement for 
graduation. The question had been under consideration for several 
years, but it had not been possible to appoint a director who could 
organize the kind of supervision we desired. Nevertheless we decided 
to go ahead. A committee of the professors in the practical field, con- 
sisting of President Poteat, Dr. Morrison, Dr. Willkens, Dr. Rasmussen, 
and myself, developed principles and procedures of supervision and 
divided up the student body for regular visitation. The members of 
this committee had in their own personal records an average of sixteen 
years in the pastorate and related professions and brought, therefore, 
to this work much more than a theoretical orientation. They carried 
this responsibility in addition to their teaching and administrative loads. 
My recollections of the work of this committee, the morale and en- 
thusiasm which sustained us in it, and our relations with the students, 
are among the most highly prized of all my years in the School. Other 
members of the Faculty gave generous help on occasion, but the major 
responsibility rested upon the professors of homiletics, religious edu- 
cation, sociology of religion, and pastoral theology. The story of the 
more recent expansion of this program has been widely publicized. 

In assuming my duties as Dean, I inherited Dean Ewell’s office re- 
sponsibilities and Dean Wearing’s work connected with the placement 
of graduates and aid to alumni in making pastoral changes. To improve 
the latter, my office collected information from nearly 1,000 graduates 
and compiled it in short summaries on Pastoral Record cards. This 
material was invaluable in recommending our alumni to churches. Upon 
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this early work, Dr. Roy B. Deer has now developed an expanded and 
efficient service to our men and to the churches. 

Two Marts and Lundy surveys of the School were conducted during 
the 1940’s, the first in 1942 when Dr. Beaven was still President, and 
the second, a more inclusive one, while Dr. Poteat occupied the office. 
The main point of emphasis in both of these studies was our need to 
improve our public relations. I shared with President Poteat in the 
formulation of the first proposals to the Board that such a program be 
undertaken. Subsequent developments in this area and the continuing 
productivity of this department are well known. 

In 1950, I was invited to become Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Theological Schools. I could not accept the office at 
that time, but when the invitation was renewed in 1952, I yielded and 
served during the biennium 1952-54. Colgate Rochester has had a long 
connection with this organization. President Barbour was one of its 
founders at the original meeting held at Harvard in 1918. President 
Beaven held membership on its Executive Committee during the greater 
part of his administration of fourteen years and served as president of 
the Association for one biennium. My connection continues as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. During my secretaryship, the Car- 
negie Corporation made a grant to the Association to underwrite a 
study of theological education in the United States and Canada. Dr. 
H. Richard Niebuhr, of the Yale University Divinity School, was ap- 
pointed a year ago to direct this work. His report will be ready early 
next year, and, from preliminary releases, it promises to open another 
period of advance in the work of the seminaries. The Rockefeller 
Brothers Fellowship Program for the recruiting of abler men for the 
ministry, also got under way, and I served on its Board of Directors 
until December 1954. 

These are some of the activities in which I have shared in a special 
way in and out of the School. Among them all none has taken prece- 
dence over my work as teacher in which I find the greatest creative 
challenge and my deepest satisfaction. I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunities I have had to serve my Alma Mater and the Cause for which 
she has stood for over a century. I am thankful for continuing good 
health and for a sabbatical leave this year to do research which I hope 
will undergird my remaining years as a teacher. 

During these twenty years, I have had the privilege of working with 
four presidents—Dr. Albert W. Beaven, Dr. George B. Cutten (ad 
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interim for one year), Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat, and Dr. Wilbour 
Eddy Saunders. My relations with all these men have been pleasant 
and fruitful. Indeed, looking at their record, it is my conviction that 
our School has been fortunate in its ability to command the leadership 
of such assured religious and educational competence. 

Yet, for all the reasons that one may have for gratitude in the 
relatively minor accomplishments which I have mentioned, and which 
we are tempted to magnify, I see small occasion for rejoicing over 
our response to the really great issues of the day in which we live. As 
I have come to know theological schools intimately during very recent 
years, I have been almost appalled to find that in the majority of cases 
their main anxieties pertain to themselves, their own self-perpetuation 
and expansion, even self-exaltation. There is much theological hair- 
splitting and lip-service to ecumenicity, but hardly a shred of evidence 
that any denomination would surrender an iota of its sovereignty for the 
sake of a more organic Christian fellowship. No more disposition to 
do this than the nations would modify their sovereignty to make the 
United Nations a real power in world affairs. Conferences are held to 
promote understanding and cooperation but, as one theologian has 
said, such occasions provide a platform for the proclamation of one’s 
own distinctive brand of Christianity. He should have been frank 
enough to add that a discussion on ecumenics is a good way to ac- 
centuate self-satisfaction in separation and the perpetuation of divisions 
in the body of Christ! The situation among the rank and file in the 
churches is no better. More people than ever are “joining up,” and 
we are told that more than 90% of our citizens believe in God. It 
is relevant to ask, What difference does it make? If one should 
search for the deeper reasons for this sudden popularity of religion, 
one would probably discover that some are seeking in religion a seda- 
tive to quiet their personal anxieties; others wish, by professing belief 
in God and giving nominal support to the church, to strengthen their 
immunity to unhappy connotations of atheism ; still others are responding 
to the opportunity for expressing an altruism born of an inflated pros- 
perity, a kind of economic euphoria related more to income tax deductions 
than to sacrificial Christian stewardship. All motives are mixed and 
human frailty is universal. But the question is, What is the responsi- 
bility of a theological school in a world like this? What should a 
Christian leader do about the terrible fact that our own hands have 
fashioned a weapon capable of incomputable destruction? Is the 
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teaching of the New Testament about the “power of the Spirit,” in re- 
lation to the power of this world, true or is it a sentimental illusion? 
If it is true, what is the strategy by which it is made effective in human 
relations? These and many other questions come to mind in a moment 
of sensitive reflection on the meaning of Christian living in our day, 
questions which a theological school can neglect only at the peril of 
apostasy to the faith that called it into existence. 


A short time ago, I had an illuminating conversation about some 
of these matters with a British scholar who is now teaching in this 
country. He expressed amazement that so many people attend our 
churches—a remark that startled me for I have never heard of an 
American pastor who was satisfied with the record. Then he referred 
to the poor quality of our preaching and contrasted it with the British 
standard of a scholar in every pulpit. In the same breath, as though 
unconsciously drawing a conclusion, he announced that church attend- 
ance is very poor in Britain, that one is lucky if he has a handful on 
a Sunday to hear him! What is the state of religion in a country 
that must resort to the device of importing an evangelist from America? 
How strange a Southern Baptist must look beside a polished Scotch 
Presbyterian cleric! Yet, if I read the signs of the times aright, I 
should say that Norman Peale and Billy Graham are more than symbols 
of the religious confusion and desperation of our day—Peale dispensing 
psychological pills sugar-coated with a theology of magic; Graham, 
the sincere showman, with complete dedication to his cause and a genius 
for direct communication to the masses. Although my theology and 
his are quite dissimilar, for two things I would give Billy the acco- 
lade. First, he has taken religion out of the cloister and the ivory 
tower and given it to the multitudes in the market-places. In that at 
least he is like the Master. Second, and more important is the fact 
that, so far as my knowledge goes, he is the only man in Christendom 
who has suggested a Christian mission behind the iron curtain to the 
Russians. In the logic of Christianity, that makes sense. Did, not 
Paul penetrate the strongholds of the pagans in the ancient Roman 
Empire? By the answer to that question, we can compare ourselves 
with the early followers of Jesus who learned from him that denying 
oneself and taking up the cross is the test of faith. 


Perhaps all I am saying in this is that after twenty years, I still have 
the conviction that if a man has a conscience, knows his Bible, and is 
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aware of what is going on around him, a chair in a theological school is 
a very uneasy place to sit. 


VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Action is requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that Mr. 
Austin Bowman Creel, appointed a Graduate Fellow last year, be 
further assisted during 1955-56 with a stipend of six hundred dollars 
($600), and that Mr. Leon Joseph Putnam, of the Class of 1955, be 
appointed a Graduate Scholar with a stipend of six hundred dollars 
($600) for continued special study in religion. 

Action is also requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that 
the Bachelor of Divinity degree be conferred upon the following mem- 
bers of the Class of 1955: 


Bradley M. Allen 
Nelson F. Basil 
Herbert J. Burdsall 
William R. Cuthbert 
Donald S. Deer 
William P. Diggs 
James E. Durham 
Everett H. Greene 


Richard A. Harris, Jr. 


Robert B. Ketcham 


John L. Love, Jr. 
Paul A. McDaniel 
Frederic W. McNeil 
Charles B. Mercer 
Lawrence L. Plumley 
Leon J. Putnam 

Latta R. Thomas 
Robert W. Williams 
Andrew M. Yoggy, Jr. 
James L. Young 


Annual Report of the Librarian 
May 1, 1954—April 30, 1955 


To the President of Colgate Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as Librarian 
of the Divinity School for the year ending April 30, 1955. 


ACQUISITIONS 


During the past fiscal year 969 volumes were added to the Library, 
of which 157 were gifts and 159 bound periodicals. As of May 1st, 
1955, our total number of accessions stands at 93,239 volumes. 

Among the donors of books to the Library we record the names of the 
Reverend Osgoode H. MacDonald, the Reverend Dr. Hal Earl Norton 
and the Misses Adelia and Marianna Hallock who presented volumes 
from the Library of their father, the late Reverend Dr. G. B. F. Hallock. 
Significant purchases include Early Connecticut Meetinghouses, in two 
volumes, by John F. Kelly; a Reprint of the Fifth Umited States Census, 
1832; The Old Testament; Three Hundred and Ninety-six Compositions 
Illustrating the Old Testament, in two volumes, by J. James Tissot ; 
and the Holkham Bible Picture Book, with introduction and commen- 
tary by William O. Hassall. This facsimile edition is reproduced from 
the fourteenth century Anglo-Norman illuminated manuscript in the 
British Museum. Perhaps the most unusual addition is a copy of a 
Papal ban against Luther and his disciples by Adrian VI written after 
the cool reception given his nuncio, Chierigati, in Germany. The booklet 
denounces the Reformer’s doctrines as pernicious. This work by Pope 
Adrian VI entitled, Breve Adversus Lutherum, was printed in Ntrem- 
berg in 1523. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 


The total number of titles classified during the year was 693. The 
4,153 cards filed in the official catalogue represent 2,897 new cards, 750 
temporary cards, and 306 replacements and additions. In addition, 1,180 
cards were filed in the Shelf List catalogue, including 733 new cards, 
350 replacements, and 97 Baptistiana and Sermon Index cards. The 
total number of cards filed was 5,333. 
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REPAIRING AND BINDING 


Call numbers were marked on 1,781 volumes and 416 author sketches 
were clipped from book jackets and pasted in new books. One hundred 
thirty-nine books and 164 periodicals were prepared for binding. Dupli- 
cates from the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection made it 
possible to complete forty-two volumes of State Annuals and Association 
Minutes. Unbound Annuals and Minutes were transferred from the 
Storage Room to the Workroom to be cleaned, rearranged, boxed, and 
labeled where they are now housed. The half-time service of Miss Cook 
also included covering the Loan Desk during the noon hour while the 
Divinity School was in session. The clipping of all School publicity 
appearing in the two local papers for the School Scrap Book has again 
been faithfully discharged by Miss Cook. It is hoped that Miss Cook 
will be able to give full-time service to the Library after the Samuel 
Colgate Historical Collection has been withdrawn from the Library and 
merged with the American Baptist Historical Library during the summer 
months. 


SERVICE 


Miss Lussow reports that the number of books circulated during the 
year amounted to 12,493, of which 2,738 were for overnight use. This 
represents a decrease of 364 below the previous year. The number of 
books issued from closed reserve shelves amounted to 6,259, or a grand 
total of 18,752 books circulated during the past year. Evening attendance 
increased 490, or twenty-five percent, over the previous year—a total of 
1,934. The use of the Library by outsiders increased from 2,425 last 
year to 2,824, or an increase of fourteen percent. 


Since browsing among the books in the stacks has an important place 
in the seminarian’s academic life, it is heartening to note that more 


students are spending time in, and drawing books from, the stacks than 
formerly. 


The use of the Alumni Lending Library shows a slight increase over 
the previous year. This service is now in its twentieth year of operation. 


In November, the Library shipped 200 books from its duplicate col- 
lection to Dr. Genzaburo Shirayama, president of Kanto Gakuin Uni- 
versity, Yokohama, Japan, to help re-establish on an effective basis this 


university which had suffered from the devastation of war and later a 
disastrous fire. 
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STAFF 


Miss Ethel F. Sayre, our efficient cataloguer, has again served in a 
part-time capacity. Her intimate knowledge of the library collection, 
gained over a long period of association with the library, continues to 
prove of inestimable value. Miss Eleanor M. Lussow, reference 
librarian, and Miss Etta M. Cook, general assistant, have again served 
well in their respective positions. 

Miss Marcia J. Woodworth terminated her position as part-time secre- 
tary-typist in June. She was succeeded by Miss Patricia A. Lussow 
who served in this capacity during the summer months. Mrs. Ann L. 
Hutchinson (Mrs. John G. Hutchinson) found it necessary to resign 
her part-time position as secretary-typist early in the summer. 


Mrs. Duley K. Harris (Mrs. Richard A. Harris) succeeded Mrs. 
Hutchinson as secretary-typist in the fall for a period of three months. 
Miss Kathryn S. Altpeter, also a part-time staff worker, serves as secre- 
tary to the Librarian as well as typist for the cataloguer. It is hoped 
that the position will be filled by a full-time worker in the near future. 

Those who have served as student assistants during the school year 
include Messrs. William B. Hutchinson and William P. Diggs. Mr. 
Randolph Thompson serves as stack clerk. 


LooKING AHEAD 


Five years ago the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection was 
transferred from Colgate University to the Divinity School. This 
outstanding collection of Baptistiana was housed on the first stack level 
after the bound periodicals were moved to the mezzanine floor of the 
storage room. The proposal to merge the Samuel Colgate Baptist His- 
torical Collection and the American Baptist Historical Library, having 
been approved by the respective governing bodies, the latter Library, 
now located on the campus of Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, is to be brought to the Divinity School campus presently. 
The merged Historical Collection and Historical Library will be housed 
in another part of the Administrative Building, thus freeing the first 
level of stacks for the return of the bound periodicals to their original, 
and more accessible, location. 

The recommendation made several years ago that $5,000 be set aside 
annually toward a fund for the completion of the stack room was ap- 
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proved by our Board of Trustees. Since this amount is now being 
transferred for the use of the Historical Collection and the Historical 
Library, I recommend that the original intent of the $5,000 annual 
appropriation be carefully reconsidered and that we begin de novo the 
creation of a fund that will make possible the eventual completion of 
the stack room. 
Respectfully submitted, 

THEODORE Louis Trost 
May 5th, 1955 


Annual Report of the Curator 
May 1, 1954—April 30, 1955 


To the President of Colgate Rochester Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my seventh and final report as 
Curator of the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection. 

Periodical and other publications continue to be received at an ever- 
increasing rate. These include 239 periodicals, 530 State Convention 
Annuals and Association Minutes, and 48 American Baptist and South- 
ern Baptist church school publications. 

Among the gifts received we record the following: from the Reverend 
Thomas Carter several manuscript letters of Baptist significance; from 
Mr. William Lewis, primitive Baptist pamphlets; and from Mr. Hugh 
Dudley Morton, a history of the White River (Arkansas) Baptist 
Association. 

The resources of the Collection have been used by Dr. Shields Hardin, 
of Orange, New Jersey, who is completing his researches on the Colgate 
family. Miss Adelaide Clark of Fairport, New York has been engaged 
in looking up material and data on Baptist missionaries. 

As in previous years, requests for genealogical information and for 
historical data about early churches comprise the larger part of our 
correspondence. In many instances we are unable to supply the informa- 
tion desired since Baptist churches, unlike Lutheran, Reformed, and 
Episcopal churches, seldom kept Birth, Marriage, and Death Registers. 
However, in many instances, especially in response to requests for in- 
formation concerning early Baptist ministers, we have been able to locate 
the desired data. 

Among laymen, the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection had 
no more enthusiastic supporter than Mr. Orrin R. Judd, Chairman of 
the Historical Collection Committee of the Board of Trustees of the 
Divinity School. His death on March 5th of this year came as a shock 
to those of us who knew him well and who respected highly his 
judgments. 

By action of the respective Boards, the American Baptist Historical 
Library, now located on the campus of Crozer Theological Seminary, is 
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to be brought to our Divinity School campus and merged with the 
Historical Collection. Beginning this summer, the merged Collections 
will be under the full-time curatorship of the Reverend Edward C. Starr, 
formerly Curator of the Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
at Hamilton, and more recently Librarian of the American Baptist 
Historical Library at Chester, Pennsylvania. 

It has been a joy to be associated during these seven years with this 
outstandingly significant library of Baptistiana as its Curator. Charged 
with keeping the Collection “dynamic”, he trusts that with limited but 
consecrated personnel, he has not failed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THEODORE Louris Trost 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


1100 SOUTH GOODMAN STREET 
ROCHESTER 20, NEW YORK 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


April 27, 1055 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
Treasurer 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 
Fiscal Agent 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER TRUST CO. 
Investment Supervisors 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Auditors 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the books and records of Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School for the fiscal year ended April 27, 1955. 


The Securities were verified by a certified detailed statement from 
the Fiscal Agent (Security Trust Company), mortgages verified by 
physical inspection, cash on deposit by direct communication from 
the banks. 


The disbursements were substantiated by approved vouchers, and 
are in agreement with the financial books. 


The receipts from Investments were recorded on the books as 
reported on monthly statements of deposit from the Fiscal Agent, 
Security Trust Company. The receipts from rents, tuition and mis- 
cellaneous sources were not verified in detail for record of each 
item. We did make a test of receipts as recorded in the receipt book 
to cash book and daily deposits with Bank. 


It is our opinion that the Balance Sheet, and supporting schedules, 
properly set forth the financial condition at April 27, 1955, and the 
operating results for the fiscal year then ended. 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF LRUSERES; 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Gentlemen: 


; pouring the past year the funds of the Divinity School increased $405,381.74 as 
ollows: 


Endowment Funds 


Estate of Waldo S. Butler ............ + $3,189.22 
Estate of Frantz Haverstick .......... + 2,000.00 
thes Rey Rests Henners see eee + 300.00 
Net profit on sales of securities ...... $350,519.10 


Annual addition to Investment Reserve 3,000.00 +353,519.10 


From Current Funds: 
Development Fund Reserve ........ 63,708.62 
Pionte- Resetvesean.. ee ene ee 4,941.00 + 68,649.62 -+$427,657.94 


Centennial Development Fund 


Recempts—pledgess <a. 4 Si te has da daa: 12,504.67 
INTCTESE Boho SA OE. 5,481.00 + 17,985.67 
Expenses—program .................. — 37,963.00 — 19,977.33 
Current Funds 
Decrease, current restricted funds .... — 3,370.82 
Current year’s excess of income ....... + 1,071.95 — 2,298.87 
Total Net Increase—all Funds ......... +$405,381.74 


The above analysis presents the picture of an unusual increase in the assets of 
the school resulting from a number of advantageous circumstances coming together 
at the same time. First, current gifts to the school have exceeded expectations. 
Approximately $30,000 more than last year has been received. If $20,000, repre- 
senting a non-recurring gift, were eliminated, there would still remain an increase 
of $10,000 which is more than was anticipated. In addition to unexpected current 
gift income, there was an increase in endowment income of $20,000 over last year. 
And while the income accounts were showing increases, total expense was just 
about in line with the amount budgeted. 

Inasmuch as operating results are carefully studied each month with significant 
variations to the budget observed and recorded, it became evident during the 
December-January period that the school’s income would be substantially in excess 
of expense. This probability was presented to the Finance Committee. After dis- 
cussion, the committee, realizing the unusual nature of these receipts and that they 
could not be expected to continue, suggested that this excessive income be trans- 
ferred to the Development Fund Reserve. Thus the continuation of the experi- 
ment for which the expendable Centennial Development Fund was raised would be 
protected. Such a transfer has therefore been made, as you will observe in the 
above analysis. 

Finally, the most significant increase in the school’s total funds has come from 
the decision of the Finance Committee to sell a small portion of the school’s hold- 
ings in common stocks. The committee’s purpose was to bring about an investment 
equilibrium wherein the market value of fixed-income securities and equities would 
approximate a 50%-50% relationship. This decision resulted in selling securities 
over a period of twelve months at a profit of about $350,000. A perusal of the 
market values of the various investment categories, presented in the Balance Sheet, 
Exhibit A, will show that common stocks now approach a 50% relationship to 
total market value of all the endowment funds. Hence, the objective of the Finance 
Committee has been nearly attained—as of now. 

Finally, total market value of the school’s investments exceeds cost by over 
$2,000,000. The scree value ratio to cost is 147% compared with 137% last year 

he year before. 
RENE Respectfully submitted, 
F. A. Protrow, 
Treasurer. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 
EXHIBIT A 


Balance Sheet 
APRIL 27, 1955 IN COMPARISON WITH APRIL 28, 1954 


Assets 

Market Value April 27, April 28, 

Endowment Fund Assets, at cost April 1,1955 1955 Cost 1954 Cost 
Bonds: (Schedulé 3) 2.0. ces tee $2,307,000 $2,294,331.30 $1,973,575.97 
Preferred Stocks (Schedule 3) ........ 670,000 645,310.00 523,820.00 
Common Stocks (Schedule 3) ......... 3,639,000 1,509,730.00  1,559,730.00 
Morteapes ss cate sacra eee eee 60,390 60,389.71 39,843.60 
S tidetitulioans caters is wesueeeteen eae e205 1,214.80 810.17 

($2,094.80 less reserve $880.00) 

Savings sAccountsit a. cere, crate a ae 52,270 52,270.56 52,270.56 
Uninvesteds Cashtu.e a. eee 73,749 73,749.10 59,287.23 
ASOTAUG ox Ra cychote eens ie Ne $6,803,624 14,636,995.47  4,209,337.53 


Centennial Development Fund Assets (Expendable) 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G, 24s................ 205,256.70 225,234.03 


Plant Fund Assets, at cost 


Educational and General Buildings ............... 942,482.57 942,482.57 
Dormitories and Student Apartments ............ 340,689.87 340,689.87 
Goniten ts micia ta ys: tees <i tere ic ee ot ie eae ee 225,535.01 225,535.01 
Eandtand-lanproyvementse nese ae eee 177,864.28 177,864.28 

TOtal 2:0 sic ecto ae Ae er aT 1,686,571.73 1,686,571.73 

Current Fund Assets 

Cash on: Handsand:ins batilcs 12a ee 22)551-37) 23,800.70 
Savings eA CCoUntsme ere sae Ae eee een Ager 2,297.68 1,050.58 

UO Cte Ln caliaernu 4: Selle peg ee 24,849.05 24,851.28 
UNCCOUNtS RECelVvAable mmr tyne ee ete pe 1,261.35 3,557.99 

etal! ii Pee ee Sees ss ioe. area a eee 26,110.40 28,409.27 


Combined “Totaly Assets {o0..52 2G 2 eee $6,554,934.30 $6,149,552.56 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Rochester, New York 


Balance Sheet 


EXHIBIT A 


APRIL 27, 1955 IN COMPARISON WITH APRIL 28, 1954 


Funds and Liabilities 


; April 27, 
Endowment Funds 1955 
Unrestricted Endowment (Schedule 1) ........... $2,320,779.51 
Restricted Endowment (Schedule 1) ............ 1,637,336.43 
Investment Reserve (Schedule 1) ................ 457,172.10 
Romie Endowment 1.62 os o. Mesa 4,415,288.04 
Reserve Funds—temporarily functioning as Endow- 
TCH C SCHOUM esd.) ibe. eee as So ak he ieee as 221,707.43 
Aa ST eteacs aee aial e aaen te ok Hen Ne 1$4 636,995.47 
Centennial Development Fund (Expendable) 
Wirexpendediy Gatts: boot ose. POM te eteas ok aaa 205,256.70 
Plant Funds 
tO aii fs Meer oes meee Cap mee cs nae Pan ts Se 1,349,632.73 
From Interest and Profits on Investments ......... 155,395.84 
From Unrestricted Endowment and Current Funds 44,752.99 
Erom Unidentified Sources 2.2. ..0.52.45.ccebea es 6 136,790.17 
LOE ssa toc oases S nC RISO trae 1,686,571.73 
Current Funds 
Unexpended Restricted Funds (Schedule 2) ....... 6,643.95 
Unexpended General Fund 
Balance A prin 2or 1 ODA et echt Caran pan 18,394.50 
Add: Operating Surplus (Current Year) ...... 1,071.95 
SEEM al ieee Oe oe hed ye EO ing, ee Bee 8 19,466.45 
“11M 221 ley arte rete pel ean en tac UME YC 26,110.40 
Gombined Vetale bindse cre ieee 2 ee eae th Be $6,554,934.30 


April 28, 
1954 
$2,317,590.29 


1,635,036.43 
103,653.00 


4,056,279.72 


153,057.81 


$4,209,337.53 


225,234.03 


1,349,632,73 
155,395.84 
44,752.99 
136,790.17 


1,686,571.73 


10,014.77 
18,394.50 


28,409.27 
$6,149,552.56 


1 In addition to these funds the Society has a perpetual one-ninth interest in the 
income from the Inman Fund which, held permanently by the Lincoln-Rochester 
Trust Company, has a total market value at this date of approximately $120,000. 


Our interest, then, totals about $13,333. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


EXHIBIT B 
Statement of Income for the years ended 
April 27, 1955 and April 28, 1954 
April 27, 
Income for Educational and General Purposes 1955 
Taaition 27 crOMiGasl wes. s ete eee ee asec $10,531.40 
from -scholarships: ste ee ee een ae 17,754.83 
S bce otal I ee.dss ac aerate ace ee oa ee 28,286.23 
Endowment Income 
Bonds @esstamortization $1,500) =a eae 62,049.64 
Preferred Stocks sso nie ee hee eee eee eee 25,019.52 
Gomimon Stocks? 9:00. Monee CAL ere 144,405.07 
Morteaces esos: ct oct cee en or ee 2,289.25 
Savitios PA CCOUNtS anche at wear eaten eer 1,247.10 
Tnmans Hund Qt aka eee eee: ame ener ae 399.94 
Student ol Ga lSvow vers cetera eee are eine create 43.43 
Interest Paid Development Fund .................. —5,481.00 
Subs hota lie ceer 2 aye. tee er eA ee ees 229,972.95 
Gifts 
Poh aTh baa cope yaa ie RA ae es PR RE Oe a hak 5,502.75 
American. baptist: Convention» a... a9aranis eee oe 1,875.00 
(Shr Chres Fg cere ce case ae acca cy ee ee eee 16,262.72 
Reds eat nite aa eee een) es eee eee ne 48,061.82 
Grits’ for: Scholarshinsuc eis ree ee ener 1,050.00 
SUNN Tp) 2 Reis ceca een ss ea te ae Oe RE ae 2,145.00 
Sub-Totalt sce) ule oe maak ae ae eee 74,897.29 
From Funds 
Development Fund ($37,963.00) and others ........ 40,904.00 
Deduct esionatedmincome ma ae eee nice —6,012.00 


Total for Educational and General Purposes 368,048.47 


Income for Auxiliary Purposes 
Dormitories and Apartments 


Dormitories, oursstudents) <0. < 1.2.4. << teen gee 2,867.00 
Dormitories, medical students ...................00. 5,883.90 

EA DATTHICH ts tee ate chi Nod (4 are Ae Rane eg a 12,569.36 
Comlerences amd Sundry ....2 0. 00st ae ae cee 4,133.34 
Subs Dotal ve tae seer he ee en 25,453.60 

RETECLOLY ec sree ae see eee ee 16,121.87 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises ........... 41,575.47 

Total Income Available for Current Use ............... $409,623.94 


April 28, 
1954 
$10,598.71 


16,921.00 


27,519.71 


59,243.34 
22,947.52 
130,034.56 
1,498.36 
1,050.58 
393.41 
5.30 
—5,916.00 


209,257.07 


4,133.56 
1,350.00 
12,748.49 
23,037.77 
600.00 
1,650.00 


43,519.82 


43,443.00 
—3,741.00 


319,998.60 


2,818.50 
9,091.25 
12,286.37 
3,012.95 


23,769.07 
13,884.36 


37,653.43 


$357,652.03 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
EXHIBIT B 
Statement of Expense for years ended 
April 27, 1955 and April 28, 1954 
April 27, April 28, 
Expense for Educational and General Purposes 1955 1954 
Administrationy ee: nntene cas oe nea ee $48,598.91 $46,458.45 
Tnvestments sere ee ee ees a ie 7,678.50 7,927.44 
PubliceRelationsseevaeeis oa oie ee eee 16,736.03 15,187.24 
Retirement 
Pensions Terese er ee soiss oo Sk eee esa ee 8,606.13 8,356.67 
Retirement Annuity Premiums .................... 7,691.70 6,927.56 
RederalsSocialiSecurityaenn2 cee ee 2,037.95 2,350.54 
Subs Rotaliina ccatce ed aloes ee RRA ae be 18,335.78 17,634.77 
Tnstriuction ose eee oe rece oe ORE 122,238.62 127,909.59 
(Generalpkibtary, epeteek ee ea ceo eee hte 19,178.96 19,146.25 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection ......... 1,917.59 1,499.38 
Scholarships 
General Mrmerine fee Nee Neos akin aie ts tet 20,198.08 18,054.50 
Gradtintemee er eee eo eels, sea web aMnaee le 3,000.00 3,000.00 
elinica leprae ss eee eee ks 2. eh i ss Boa 05 OO meee 
GoloatemUniversity, tee. «sts are eine eee eines 150.00 300.00 
Brora Gitteme tet fee se 2 ee eRe 1 haat ot et 750.00 593.00 
‘Sab=Lotal aeeee es in eee ee eC ee 24,193.08 21,947.50 
Physicals planta (Educational): 2o..5+ ep. --assh ene 36,528.60 40,989.64 
Total for Educational and General Purposes 295,406.07 298,700.26 
Expense for Auxiliary Enterprises 
Dormitories and Apartments 
CRaaipoe Siatal VDER er VEEN eee nos ee eee 7,378.55 5,261.84 
GitinmeDOtNUtOly mmm e tere Se orcs ile Po hen ai She 8 oo8 os > 125.83 92.00 
EBSRSTURED SEARO Re on OA COE ES CECE Bel noes 15,744.62 14,813.45 
StL EEA Le Te etaeee ee nina eis a ayohek 2 23,249.00 20,167.29 
esiggitay SOP, ies Ale OO) oy ae cn eae ee 20,296.92 19,193.94 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises ........... 43,545.92 39,361.23 
Other Expenditures and Transfers 
ASTIN C yar ATIC S mos asc anise a ciaig esse aaleieins 250.00 250.00 
Transferred to: 
. Investment Reserve ($3,000) and Student Loans .... 3,150.00 3,000.00 
Masnitenancemesetyes mem. Sir seu.. 6. lateness cee wis vine 4,200.00 1,260.00 
Development eh usd Reserved. waco castes ene tees 62,000.00 10,000.00 
Colgate Baptist Historical Collection Bookstack Fund _........... 5,000.00 
Totals for Other Expenditures and Transfers 69,600.00 19,510.00 
Total :E:xpense rand Dratisters ary ier id ad ae = iciors st heliena 408,551.99 357,571.49 
Excess’ of Income forthe) Year ).........------css.-- 1,071.95 80.54 
Total’. ae ee ee Ee eee ea daredstis ends vices $409,623.94 $357,652.03 


—— 
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I eae I ies rs De EDIE Tos ed ee 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


EXHIBIT B(1) 


Summarized Statement of Income and Expense (by object) 
Years ended April 27, 1955 and April 28, 1954 


Expense for 


Budget Years ended 
Income 1954/55 4/27/55 4/28/54 
Tnvestinents. en reese an epee eer $213,460 $229,973 $209,257 
Student Fees and Room Rent (Cash) ........ 12,120 13,186 13,417 
Campts-: Rentals tie since tes ee eee 20,500 22,587 20,951 
Gifts (Exclusive of gifts for scholarships) .. 48,000 73,8471 42,920 
(esses Designated lncome yarn serie eee —3,700 —6,012 —3,/41 
Operating Income, was ce eee 290,380 333,581 282,804 
Brome 2unds saree. nec eco eee eee 40,510 40,904 43,443 
MRotal Income sans kee eee ene 330,890 374,485 326,247 
Expense 
Salatieseanid2VViaees. ian ert ete een 201,040 199,687 197,227 
Pensions: etic eae ee eee 8,840 8,606 8,357 
Retirement Annuity Premiums .............. 7,030 7,692 6,928 
SoCials Sectieytyarlax me wer eee ae ee ree eee 2,540 2,038 2,351 
NEGCEUITES SER ite Morne Werte oR aoe oe wee 600 348 370 
Supplies—Books, Postage, Printing, Mainte- 

TIANC CMe eet ae I er en Asie Ree 20,750 23,593 21,170 
“Melephone and. helegraph) -Aacee.e<ho-ecneeee 4,700 4,343 4,688 
ARS ended ese, 3 tle sheer Re ae 8 en eR TT 5 7,380 5,589 7,345 
Tats caer Seen ee ieee et eee GaN esc Ce 11,300 11,230 11,297 
Utilities—Gas, Electricity, and Water ........ 6,950 7,203 7,434 
Repairs—Supplies and Services ............ 7,800 5,709 8,043 
Investment Supervisory and Custodian Fees .. 4,500 4,786 4,505 
PAS UPATICE ie ct eh ce aie aa TF ea 3,820 3,774 3,300 
Pees), ees Mea cl, 8 his wie ene erate 450 506 423 
pines Sere a: shat cs on Soe a 250 250 250 
Medical ae teh ete. cana alee ea mes tert teens 300 190 255 
Professors’ Moving Expense i. .....0:.-:--.+. 500 475 753 
ScholarshipsweNet ser) ct eee he ee er bert 9,000 10,299 9,736 
Entertainmen taprsseern. niceties ae sue tek! 2,350 1,960 2,055 
PXCVECUSING aenet a iene i coe oe ce 5 Ae, eee 340 209 135 

MOOS ics Mat eee rk, othe levaucle ances dear NO 300 288 293 
Legal iis o.sos so. Pb ecto a ae ee es Sa oS ae 100 160 460 
Equipment and Major Replacements ......... 2,400 4,699 9,021 
lind ry mee mepen Tee TY At Sati en a 500 429 510 

Operating Expense ............... 303,740 304,063 306,906 
Excess Ob Mncomegs en erie tee eee 27,150 70,422 19,341 


Transfers to Funds temporarily functioning 
Age RaIdOWMent 53 ve ita ae te cag 27,150 69,350 19,260 


Net LE xcessi org icone ae eee eee —0- $1,072 $81 


1 Includes a non-recurring gift of $20,000. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Schedule I 


April 27, 1955 


Analysis of Funds 
1. Unrestricted Endowment Funds: 


General Endowment Fund ....................0.. $583,941.27* 
Greater Colgate Rochester Fund .................. 480,325.85 
7Sth: Anniversary: Pundsn sch vn Sia 58,809.80 
New World Movement Fund ..................... 104,265.72 
John’ J. Jonestiiind hetero. on eee 650,042.32 
Professorship andes oe" ccactan fs tee eee a 299,520.43 
Anna’ TH‘ Saxtoie iid tcc ck cts eee. 10,000.00 
Henry (A. Strong. fund jae s 5... aoe eo 25,000.00 
Lioyd* Emergencysu undene cliae. Sone Pk ee 20,082.25 
Russel] -ColsatraFrand to. 55) baie ite en). 10,000.00 
Mary’ Mac Meintaelt Brkt ooh een, bine. 1,000.00 
George: W.wAtwell and «on. ocd anneal: 1,000.00 
Aibert Wea Beavers bindery so pee rise nr hones 949.16 
School Student Body for A. W. Beaven Memorial .. TZ7AS 
Blishas Hi siMacice Hand eee ae, eet nent 15,000.00 
Henrys Kirke Porter; Pund) o.2 0 oe 6,489.85 
Honan t Miclntosht Bind serps eee ee oe 7,135.65 
Hobie we intosh. Putid eters mae Ue otis eee 1,000.00 
Janereicintosh oe und .eeese sete oa ee 1,000.00 
Carries MS Santhy Bund 255) oe oe eee 1,000.00 
FEMI OMS lasek tld) ee een eee 9,420.84 
Adapiic Dearie, fund fe ee st et cee eee es 20,880.00 
Charles M. Thoms Memorial Fund ................ 10,000.00 
Witidomow patie: titi wee ens hast Letom 3,189.22 
rotate exhibit A) ort wit. pte che tants tae ee ee $2,320,779.51 


2. Restricted Endowment Funds: 
(a) Lectureship and Professorship Funds: 


Nasmesmo wtcoimate. Mand eyo or ne pctrr ain aierersvee 25,000.00 
ieee OSsiin Pind paar. le oie. sul Sab eats nee be 20,000.00 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund ...... 101,321.00 
itevors Lectukeship Pind. ant hock) vhesins saoag 10,000.00 
Wilfred W. Fry Memorial Fund .............. 14,000.00 
AIDErEO WV. DeAVEH: PIs wo scok Goce a F.ccim es 50,029.00 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund ............... 36,204.30 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Fund ............... 25,000.00 
RUE ET LYRE LIT rie fhe m otic or oscen osael a> 2» 11,3225 
Arthur J. Gosnell Memorial Fund ............. 26,753.73 

Sree Otal an eee) cee ena te let 2 coe ae 385,659.28 

(b) Scholarship Funds: 

ouaei motes: Pittd: scythe lace Sahoee a atest o 651,508.61 
Mer ita OMCOTEe ECG ooo te ure oie eth Bae 3,000.00 
Mary Elizabeth Stewart Fund ..... ee 3,698.56 
Colgate Rochester General Scholarship Fund ... 207,890.34 
Alvah Pierce Memorial Fund ................ 113,415.61 
Hugh R. Jones Memorial Fund ............... 3,000.00 
Drenemiwenmlcemsst hid .c0v lo asphs oe gs shes tos 2,000.00 
Hezeliali Marvyeysh tnd oo. 6 ewes eae 6,000.00 
Isaac A. Smith Memorial Fund .............. 10,000.00 
BrantziHaverstick Pund .....-0..0- eno bees 2,000.00 

Sil OLN ee ot ake ies natn de 2 ine 1,002,513.12 


* $26,045 of this fund came to the Society as result of agreement, dated October 14, 
1949, with Educational Union of The German Baptists of North America. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Schedule I 


April 27, 1955 


Analysis of Funds—concluded 
(c) Library Funds: 


Ambrose Swasey Library Fund ............... $53,034.88 
General Library and Reading-Room Fund .... 127,000.00 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
und eke st Seti ae es en dS eat 47,028.33 
Sub=shotal Bec here eee actins aces 227,063.21 
(d) Annuities : 
DelphinesAntisdel cae aio oe ee eee 2,850.00 
AilicegAt: Chester o.4.20rt eo tree ae oer ee 1,000.00 
KatherinesS. «Kinzie aaaec cates neatese ok eee 2,000.00 
CarolinesMoreyeert rere eee eee 480.00 
Subshotal @arc.t coer be coerce beet cere eee ee 6,330.00 
(e) Sundry Restricted Funds: 
Frank Lemoine Wilkins Prize Fund ......... 1,200.00 
Emergency sLoan i tindy serrate ae eee 10,000.00 
Isaac W. Grimes Rotary Student Loan Fund .. 931.84 
TAA oetave Hla bbots keener orien Godwon oR One Aee eee 95.23 
The Reverend Enoch Pond, m.a., Memorial 
Pits Pes eee rs ere ee eae eee 3,043.75 
Mise Bw Bixby.aseen oo ac ee ee 200.00 
Rest; Penner? Pnd: se oaetecae ae eect oe 300.00 
Sib Potal Gatnc nase acc ceo Mo eee 15,770.82 
Total (Exhibit:A) > bt Ae ee eee $1,637,336.43 
Sanlivestments keserves (Exhibit A9) Beene sae neem een 457,172.10 
Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) .............. $4,415,288.04 


4. Special Reserves: (Temporarily functioning as Endowment) 


Library RRESErVeS Huerta e ty re eh kee Me eae $11,290.95 
Building “andy Equipment. Reserve ii... nisin ws) Sone eae 74,763.49 
Reservettona Contingencies sac ghee ee eee 30,610.00 
Development Find Resérve =f. i ee eee 105,042.99 


Motal anes: os adh Mess bv cdeniee ee ee $221,707.43 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Schedule 3 


Description of Securities 


April 27, 1955 


Par Value BONDS Book Value 
U. S. GovERNMENT 
390,000 U. S. Savings Bonds, Ser. “G”, 24s, due 1955-60 .......... $390,000 
175,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 24s, due 1980-75 ...........-...055. 177,770 
75,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 24s, due 1959-62 ..............+-++ 75,000 
50,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 34s, due 1983 ...............-+. pe ae 0,000 
40020 2, Se Savings sBonds =.) d—l—6/ Miele ie peters aoe rs 288 
CANADIAN 
25,000-Provinee ot Nova Scotia 385,01 9040 1 cnc erat ghee 24,900 
25,000) Proviticeots Ontario, 323; 1972s enter creer ere Store auth 24,430 
30;000° Province; of Quebecs2ss, 1971s aoe ac cia) sterelas ater oeetetat ete 29,320 
RAILROAD 
25,000 Canadian Pacific Cons. Deb. 4s, Perpetual.................. 25,300 
25,000 Oregon-Washington RR & Nav. Co. “A” 3s, 1960 .......... 25,000 
BO0000sennsylvania coAlar4ss wl 9 OS mnie: eee ec 30,710 
Pusiic UTILITY 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 2%s, 1975 .......... 25,000 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 2%s, 1980 .......... 24,130 
50,000 Appalachian Electric Power Co. Ist 34s, 1970 ............. 52,060 
50,000 Arkansas: Power & Light 38s, 1985.27: 93... 5455-25. 2 50,250 
25,000 sAtlantic: City, Hlectric#24s0 19805). oes oe oe eee 24,370 
50,000; Boston, Edison Gow lst cA: 422s; 19/0 eee ee eee 51,110 
50,000 Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. of Balt. 34s, 1995 ......... 51,410 
50;000nClevelandsEilectric. [ls Gonss,1 989 nae eee eee ene 50,190 
30,000: Commonwealth Edison Co. 3s, 1977.22. .90.<.cn.s scree sas 52,050 
50,000 Consolidated Natural. Gas 3s, 1978 ..............000. cesses 49,870 
50.000. Consumerssbower €o:0325) 1990 eee ee one eee 51,120 
50,000 Detroit Edison Co. Gen. & Ref. “Hi” 3s, 1970 ............. 51,760 
50,000 Duke Power Co. Ist & Ref. 2§s, 1979 ..................... 50,000 
50,000 Duquesne Light Co. Ist Mtg. 2%s, 1977 ..................5, 50,130 
47,000 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 34s, 1984 ................ 47,230 
50,000 Houston Power & Light Co. 3s, 1989 ......0...5.....0005. 50,110 
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PREFACE 


Preface 


There are some eight solutions found in the Old Testament to the 
problem of suffering.’ Briefly, sufferings are retributive, disciplinary, 
revelational, probational, illusory (or transitory), mysterious (only God 
has Wisdom), eschatological, or meaningless. 


The retributive solution underlies the orthodox position of the Bible. 
The disciplinary and revelational views are closely related and stem from 
the basic beliefs which underlie faith in an ethical deity. The probational 
solution includes the ideas of refining and testing often in themselves 
closely allied (Jer. 6:27-29, 9:6, Isa. 48:10, Zech. 13:9, Job 23:10, Ps. 
66:10) and formed a part of orthodox thinking. The idea that sufferings 
of the righteous are but for a moment (Hab. 2:4) is frequent in the 
psalter. That sufferings are inexplicable and their solution rests with 
God alone is common to Wisdom Literature. The eschatological solution 
is found often in post-exilic thinking, while the heretical assertions that 
sufferings are meaningless are discernible in the books of Ecclesiastes 
and Job.? 


The single solution which has been most meaningful, aside from the 
eschatological, in Judaism and Christianity is the view that God dis- 
ciplines His people, wholly and individually, to draw them closer to Him. 
This essay, which will appear sometimes dull and sometimes controver- 
sial, attempts to clarify the bases of that view. To the non-Hebraic 
student Ch. II will be exceedingly tedious. To the modern theologian 
the view here expounded of the Suffering Servant may, as at first to my- 
self, come as a surprise. Be that as it may, all has emerged out of 
an investigation which has attempted to be as objective as possible. 


I stand in great debt to all my friends at the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, where under the Inter-faith Graduate Program, sponsored 
by President Nelson Glueck, the present work was conceived, written 
and presented to the faculty as one of the requirements for the doctor of 
philosophy degree. Deep gratitude is felt especially toward Professors 


1. H. Wheeler Robinson in Suffering Human and Divine, New York, 1939, 
pp. 33-48, lists six great principles for the interpretation of human suffering as 
found in the OT. ; 

2. It is the writer’s feeling that the full significance of Job’s soliloquy (Job 
24,29-31) has not been exhausted and that this important passage may yet yield 
an idea extremely revealing in the thought of the original Job poet, and to the 
Biblical solutions to the problem of suffering. 
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‘akgari, stringent discipline, which they have taught me in the handling 
and treating of sources, as well as in the final presentation of materials 
on paper. 
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through its President, Wilbour Eddy Saunders, and the willingness it 
has demonstrated in publishing this first presentable work, is greatly in- 
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Introduction 


Early in the writer’s study of the prophet Jeremiah he became con- 
vinced that the keynote to the prophet’s message lay in his concept of 
musar. Further study of Biblical, apocryphal and rabbinic literature 
revealed that interpretations of suffering as divine discipline occupied 
no mean place among Israelite and early Jewish ideas. Out of these 
observations there grew the conviction that a study of the idea of musar 
was needed, and that a special survey of the various literary expressions 
of divine discipline should be available to modern Biblical and post- 
Biblical study. 

The following pages are the result of a study made for the purpose 
of meeting that need. It is the interest of Chapter II to note and tabulate 
all the uses in the Hebrew Bible of the root yasar, from which is derived 
the noun musar, and to remark particularly upon those passages where 
the intepretation of suffering as divine discipline is expressed by yasar. 
Chapter III is the result of an investigation of the life and message of 
Jeremiah in the light of his interpretation of the calamity God must send 
against His people. It is the conviction of the writer that the clearest 
exposé in the Bible of the doctrine of divine discipline is found in Jere- 
miah, and that a study of the book of Jeremiah will help to understand 
the concept of musar elsewhere in the Bible and later literature. Chap- 
ter IV serves as a perspective of the facets of the doctrine of divine dis- 
cipline as it is expressed in the whole of the Old Testament. Chapter V 
affords a view of the understanding of divine discipline in the post-Biblical 
period. In this manner we attempt to cover some fifteen centuries of 
Israelite and Jewish literature to glean from it the origins and develop- 
ment of the belief that sufferings reveal divine directives. 

That suffering has a divine purpose, outside of punishment, has been 
continuously and variously expressed by Jewish leaders throughout the 
centuries. Dr. Leo Baeck, in commenting on a passage in Ruth Rabbah 
where God is quoted as saying, “To cast them away for another people— 
I cannot do it, I can but visit them with afflictions,” says, “This mystery 
remained the core of the Jewish faith. The idea of the suffering Mes- 
siah and the idea of the suffering people became very nearly one and 
the same idea.”! But, despite the importance of the idea in Jewish 


1. “The Faith of Paul,” The Journal of Jewish Studies, Vol. III, No. 3, (1952), 
ri LUI), 
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CHAPTER I 


history, as well as in Christian history, there has been no major study 
of the first records of the idea.? 

However, to say that there has been no major study of musar is 
not to say that many scholars have not dealt with the idea where they 
found it and for purposes other than a particular view of the concept 
itself. Indeed, wherever the prophets are dealt with theologically by 
scholars there is a view expressed as to divine discipline and wherever 
the idea is found in later literature it is usually discussed in a cursive 
or summary manner. Other than an etymological study made by Jakob 
Barth,’ the grammars and commentaries deal with single words where 
they are unusual or present difficulties in the text. 


The problem of suffering has been religion’s most puzzling problem. 
The difficulties of explaining how a good God can permit hardship 
and suffering are ponderous even to the most faithful saint. The 
prophets of the Bible preached that calamitous suffering followed upon 
sins committed by the people, that retribution was sure to follow 
waywardness. However, within the prophetic movement there arose 
the corollary idea that while God must punish His people if they 
sinned, He afflicted them with a purpose. The purpose was to teach 
them repentance. Hence, while the concept of musar did not arise 
out of questions of theodicy proper, it came into being to explain that 
God’s goodness and love were evident even in His wrath. The prophets 
were not attempting to explain why God permitted suffering; they 
knew why—the people’s sins. What they were asserting was God’s 
sovereign control and power even when it looked as though they might 
be exterminated. Faith in God’s ruling power assured that He would 
not be given over to His own wrath or permit evil full sway. 


Futhermore, the expressions musar, paideia and yissurin came to 
be used to explain God’s afflicting His people, even His most faithful 
and righteous adherents. He smote them to draw them yet closer to 
Him. Out of the idea of divine discipline grew the belief in atonement 
through sufferings and the concept of vicarious atonement. 


It is hoped that this study may provide a background for under- 
standing the struggles of men of God through the ages to wrest from 


2. In Judaism there arose in the middle ages a Musar Movement about which 
there accumulated a musar literature that has continued to modern times. Cf. The 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, edited by Isaac Landmann, New York, 1942, Vol. 
te ee cf. also ’Ogar Isra’el, edited by J. D. Eisenstein, New York, 1951, 
pp. —1Z/, 2 


3. Etymologische Studien, 1893, p. 55. 
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their faith the belief that it is not so much that God’s ways are unsearch- 
able as that His love is beyond understanding. It was only by means 
of such a belief that through one’s own suffering, the suffering of those 
called His servant, or the suffering of him called His son, one could 
see the will, purpose and love of God. 


CHAPTER II 


GHAPTERSI 
Lexical Study of Yasar in the Bible 


SCOPE AND METHOD 


The root yasar appears ninety-four times in the Bible. It is used 
twenty-seven times in the prophets, fifteen times in the pentateuchal 
and historical books, ten times in Psalms and forty-two times in Job 
and Proverbs. It appears four times in Hosea, four in Isaiah, fifteen in 
Jeremiah, twice each in Zephaniah and Ezekiel ; three times in Leviticus 
in Ch. 26, six times in Deuteronomy, four times in I Kings and twice 
in I Chronicles (in passages very nearly identical) ; ten times in Psalms, 
seven in Job and thirty-five in Proverbs. The noun musar appears 
fifty-one times. 


In two instances, Job 12:18 and Prv. 7:22, necessary emendations 
will yield a root other than yasar in the place of the MT reading. 


In this chapter I set forth a detailed examination of all the uses of 
yasar in the Hebrew Bible, thereby to establish its basic meaning and 
its various connotations. 


Early in our investigations the close relation in scriptural contexts 
of yakah to yasar becomes evident, and it will be necessary to include 
as we go along pertinent uses of yakah. The word lekah becomes 
important also in Proverbs. 


The order of our study is as follows: prophets, pentateuchal and 
historical books and the Hagiographa. This order of investigation, how- 
ever, should not be taken to indicate a dating of the passages; though 
in general the messages of the prophets predate the other Biblical 
literature here examined, the antiquity of Isa. 53:5, for example, over 
every passage here discussed from the Psalter is not to be supposed. 
Thus, though a pattern of dating can be recognized in our procedure, 
convenience has been the strongest criterion employed. Passages are 
grouped to some extent according to literary types but not rigidly; 
e.g., we consider all the prophets together, and then later Job and 
Proverbs under the heading of Wisdom Literature. The reader, how- 
ever, will note that yasar in Psalms may have a prophetic connotation 
while occasionally in the prophetic books it will sound like what we 
would expect to hear in Proverbs. 
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Ours is not an Eimleitung study. At times the questions of date 
and authorship are completely untouched. Since the date of a given 
passage cannot depend solely on the appearance and use of a single 
word, I do not attempt to date the passages through the particular 
connotation yasar may have in the context. That dangerous procedure 
would go far beyond the scope of this study. 

Pertinent conclusions are drawn at the end of each section and at 
the end of this chapter. A chart offers the reader a synopsis of Biblical 
yasar (pp. 44-45). 

The passages where yasar appears in the Bible are as follows: 


Fioses,5 2. 7242, 15.-10:10 sae LO Otel oonz oo 12, 
Isaiah 8:11; 26:16, 28:26, 53:5 50:17, 94:10,12, 118:18 
PEDO cess Tob-4:5; D7 J12-18020 73, 33°16, 
Tem 219,305 5-3, 025, 7 225,- 108, 36:10, 40:2 

gas ly 23302114) S1e1G Pre! Zoos. 441 13s ci2, 

Be so aaTLZ, 40°20 ZIT OLA On Elle OU oO ee fs 
Eze. 5:15, 23:48 10792-7175 -13:33,18,24°15 55, 
Lev. 26:18,23,28 10327355040 -22519218,20:Z/, 
Deut.:4-36,,.8:5, 11:2, 21-18, 22:18 PER Wop NEI AYE WAA ES BY Kho RI 
I Kings 12:11,14 ZIAZ AO, 3151 
II Chron. 10:11,14 

I. PROPHETS 
A. 
HOosEA 


5:2. “For you have been a snare at Mizpah and a net spread upon 
Tabor. And they have made deep the pit of Shittim; but I am musar 
to all of them.” God is speaking. According to v. 1, He addresses 
the priests, the house of Israel and the house of the king. This is 
the single instance in MT of God’s being termed musar. The construc- 
tion is peculiar and has called forth a number of emendations from 
scholars. Duhm has amended 2b to read, “You were set as a deep 
ditch at Shittim, for a trap: but I am a chain to bind all of you”. 
Marti and Cheyne oe changed va’ani musar to ve’en musar, “ 
but there is no musar”; while Procksch in BH suggests the ies 
ve'en moser, “. . . but there is no bond”. Wellhausen preferred 


The Twelve Prophets, 1912, p. 92. 
2. Ty K Gheyie! i Heaee in Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, 1884, 


on vies Sez 
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retaining the MT reading.® There are, accordingly, two possibilities 
here. To change the vowel pointing to moser would render the sense 
of, “But I will be a bond (or snare) for all of them”, that is for 
leaders and people. This would then give a more pregnant meaning to 
v.5: “. . . Israel and Ephraim will stumble in their guilt f 
On the other hand, the argument for reading musar must rest upon, 
first, whether or not the whole of Hosea’s message supports the doc- 
trinal idea of musar or, second, upon our finding in our lexical investi- 
gation some connotation of yasar which fits this passage (see Chadis 
Li and Chrivy.l Ac): 

7:12. “As they go I shall spread over them my net; I shall bring 
them low like a bird out of heaven; ’ayesirem according to the report 
of their own testimony (or witness or congregation). The similarity 
of the figure of the net as a snare used here and in the previous passage 
is striking. In both it is God who finally does the snaring and/or 
administers discipline. In both we find our word. As it stands in 
MT we have a hiphil 1 p. s. impf. with suffix. If this is so it is the 
single instance of yasar appearing in the hiphil. Most scholars retain 
the present reading while admitting dissatisfaction with the text. How- 
ever, Procksch in BH, consistent to his emendation in 5:2, changes 
v.b entirely. He alters the text which now stands as ’ayesirem keshema‘ 
la ‘adatham to ’asirem bamokesh lera‘atham, “I shall catch them in the 
snare because of their evil”. Budde’s suggestion for this verse was 
very close to that of Procksch.* As in 5:2 there are again two possi- 
bilities. We may have here an unusual construction with a form of 
yasar, i.e., the MT reading; or we may have a less surprising construc- 
tion with a form of ’asar, such as ’osarem (cf. Hosea 11:1 ’ohabehu and 
cp. Job 36:13). The sense would then be “I shall bind them . . .”; 
it would render excellent parallelism with the preceding, “Like a bird 
out of heaven I shall bring them low . . . .” Therefore, we may either 
retain the strange hiphil form of the MT or we may emend slightly to 
a 1 p. impf. qal of ’asar, likewise unattested elsewhere in the Bible 
unless we have it in the very next passage. 

10210 easdt is by my desire (both that) ve’essarem and that nations 
be gathered against them, thereby being bound for their double iniquity.” 
This a8 construed by Gesenius to be a 1 p. s. impf. qal, with suffix, of 
yasar.6 Procksch in BH omits the vav and Suggests as an alternative 

3. Cf. Ibid. 


4, Cf. ICC, Hosea, Harper on 7 :12. 


5. W. Gesenius, E. Kautzsch, Hebrew Gra 
Oxford, 1910, #71, hereinafter referred to as Go Shaping 0 « coy, 
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a piel form for the gal in MT. There is no other gal form in the Bible 
except two qal participles (Prv. 9:7 and Ps. 94:10) and a difficult reading 
in Isa. 8:11. A parallel for the participles may be found in the root 
dbr which is employed almost exclusively in the piel, as in yasar, but 
which has participial forms in the gal, eg., Gen. 16:13. For Isa. 
8:11, see below (1.B.). It is possible that we have here the same form 
of ’asar as in 7:12, ’osarem. (Besides Hosea 11:1, cp. I Sam. 15:6.)8 
The idea of binding up, catching in a snare or a net, is common to all 
three of these passages. Only a change in pointing in each yields a 
form of ’asar instead of the yasar form in MT. However, the two 
possibilities remain open, that we have in 10:10 either “. . . I shall 
discipline them ee Otpyaee sari Shall bind them yss5i.-3 


7:15. “Though yissarti, I strengthened their arm they have but 
devised evil against me.” God speaks again, as in every passage with 
which we are concerned in Hosea. There is a direct parallel in Job 
4:3, where both these verbs appear together in one sentence. As we 
shall see finally, the idea of teaching a lesson is basic to the meaning of 
yasar. Hence, we learn from this passage that yasar can have the con- 
notation of “instructing through strengthening” the arms, or the hands 
as in Job 4:3. The Greek omits yissarti in Hosea 7:15, but it can 
be that the translators understood both verbs to have the same sense and 
only paraphrased the verse.” 

We have left the possibility open in all four passages that we have 
a form of yasar to deal with. Even so, in none of the four do we have 
the idea of God’s afflicting the people for the purpose of causing them 
to return to Him. The.immediate context of each passage, save 7:15, 
permits only the idea of punishment for wrongs committed. 7:15, on 
the contrary, speaks of God’s goodness to the people in His instructing 
them through strengthening their arm, that is, improving their lot. 


B. 
IsAIAH 


In all that anthology of varied religious literature which bears the 
name of Isaiah, yasar appears only four times, twice as nouns in 26:16 


6. In I Sam. the form ’osifeka, 1 p. sing. gal with suffix, would be analogous 
in every respect, save the person of the suffix, to *ohabehu in Hosea 11:1 and 
to the form sought for “asar. In each case it is a question of a pe aleph verb, 
1 p. sing. qal, with suffix; in each the holem is written defectivum. Cf. G-K # 68h. 

7. Cf. Abodah Zarah 4a, where the two verbs are taken together to mean “1 
chastised to strengthen”. 
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and 53:5, and twice as verbs in 8:11 and 28:26. The only occurrence 
of yasar in what is usually considered genuine to the eighth-century 
Isaiah is in 8:11. The other three passages will be discussed in para- 
graphs f. and g. below. 

8:11. “Thus the Lord said to me while taking my hand veyisserent 
from going in the way of this people, saying . . . .’ Textual diffi- 
culty here is in the pointing of MT. The short hireq under the yodh 
indicates a piel perfect; the tsere under the resh is then surprising. A. 
Dillmann, Franz Delitzsch, C. Siegfried, B. Stade, Bochart and H. Ewald 
as well as Gesenius-Kautzsch understand it as a qal impf.2 This is 
also the listing found in Gesenius-Buhl. However, Gesenius Thesaurus, 
Gesenius Handworterbuch, edited by Mithlan and Volck, T. K. Cheyne 
and Kittel in BH seem to argue for a piel perf.2 If we have here 
the piel perf. of yasar with vav conjunctive, then the meaning of 
‘Snstruct” is certainly clear. The connotation would be “advise admon- 
ishingly”, and we would translate, “Thus the Lord said to me force- 
fully (when) He advised me from going in the way of this people, 
(aillone Ay ieee 


Ci 


ZEPHANIAH 


3:2. “Woe to her that is rebellious and defiled, the city which op- 
presses. She neither heeds a voice nor accepts musar; she does not 
trust in the Lord, nor does she draw near to her God.” According to 
the parallelism in v. 2a, accepting musar is identified with heeding, 
and fuller understanding comes from seeing v. b parallel to v. a. Jeru- 
salem does not put her trust or her security in the Lord, and she stays 
afar off from God, not returning to Him. In 2:15, we see that her 
trust had been in thinking her own fortifications sufficient to her security. 
But Zephaniah points out that they were of no avail against the wrath 
of the Lord (1:12,13), saying in 2:15b, “How she has been made a 
desolation”. In not accepting their plight as instruction through divine 
discipline, they did not draw near to God. Here in Zephaniah, for 
the first time in our study, we find two very important concepts. Musar 
indicates a lesson to be learned; the connotation here is that of a lesson 
through suffering, or divine discipline. Secondly, such musar has the 
purpose of drawing the recipient, here Jerusalem, close to God. 


3:7. “Surely she will fear me, she will accept musar; all that I 


8. G-K #59h. 
9; Cf, BDB; 
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have enjoined upon her will not be cut off from her eyes. But all 
the more have they been eager to make all their deeds corrupt.” For 
me‘onah of MT we follow the Greek and Syriac me‘eyneyha, as Procksch 
in BH, RSV, et al. Here we see that to accept musar results in fearing 
God, the second concept noted above. The clear implication from v. 6 
preceding is that the destruction described there, wrought by God, was 
to have had the effect of the people’s accepting musar, hence learning 
a lesson and thereby returning to His worship. If the emendation noted 
above is correct, that we should read “from her eyes” for “her dwelling”, 
we have the idea of the people’s observing the destruction about them 
and upon them. Here again suffering is interpreted as divine discipline. 
This is not exactly the same as what we shall later see as the lesson 
learned from observation; for here the suffering is upon the people 
who should return, and is not at a distance to be observed. 

Therefore, in Zephaniah, we have found the word musar appearing in 
two passages. In each the people are expected to learn a lesson. In 
each the people suffer because of a divine act. And in each the effect 
of the lesson is that the people return to God. Hence, among the 
prophets it is in Zephaniah, an early contemporary of Jeremiah, that 
we first find the root yasar in an unmistakable expression of divine 
discipline. 


D. 


JEREMIAH 


The passages to be dealt with here are 2:19,30, 5:3, 6:8, 7:28, 30:14, 
31:18, and 35:13. They are generally considered genuine Jeremianic 
passages. The remaining six yasar passages are secondary and will 
be dealt with in paragraph g. 

2:19. “Your evil teyasserek and your apostasies will reprove you; 
therefore know and see that it is evil and bitter that you forsake the Lord 
your God, for the fear of Me is not upon you, says the Lord God of 
Hosts.” God addresses Jerusalem, where the people have ceased to fear 
God, to revere and worship Him, The evil which the people commit 
will be turned into the evil which God will bring upon them. We shall 
return in Ch. III to this pregnant sense of ra‘ah in Jeremiah. Ch. 2 
in Jeremiah is God’s indictment against the wicked city for forsaking 
the worship of Yahweh. Here for the first time we see yasar in paral- 
lelism to yakah, which we translate as “reprove”. The relation of 
these two words will become more and more important as our study 
progresses. Our verse is one of the first sentences which the prophet 
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levels against the people. In comparison to his later much harsher sen- 
tences our verse is very cautious. This is the only instance of the use 
of yakah in Jeremiah. He never uses it again. He chose rather yasar 
to convey the significance of the calamity to the people. Though we 
shall find the two words very close in meaning, yasar more explicitly 
indicates divine discipline. 
2:30. “In vain did I smite your fathers; they would not accept musar 
”? The MT reading is “your sons” which strikes one as strange. 
There is no basis in Jeremiah for believing such a disaster occurred, while 
11:7-10 supplies sufficient evidence to warrant the emendation, “your 
fathers”. W. Rudolph suggests the latter reading in BH.%° Here 
Jeremiah turns to the past. God had smitten the previous generation 
or generations but of no avail. There was to have been a purposeful 
result to the smiting, but there was none. This indicates sharply that 
musar is associated with the idea of purposeful affliction. The fathers 
were to have learned a lesson, perhaps in this instance, that of turning 
their faces to God, v. 27aB. 


5:3. “Thou hast smitten them, but they felt no anguish; thou hast 
consumed them, but they refused to take musar.' They have made their 
faces harder than rock; they have refused to repent.” Jeremiah is 
talking to God. The parallelism in this verse, like that in Zeph. 3:2, is 
very helpful. Though God has smitten the people and consumed them, 
they have felt no anguish, have refused to accept musar, and have 
hardened their faces rather than repent. Clearly God brought suffering 
upon them so that they would accept musar and repent. The suffering 
was to have the purpose of imparting to the people the lesson that they 
return to God. The connotation here of musar is that of disciplinary 
affliction. 


6:8. “Hivvaseri, O Jerusalem, lest My soul be alienated from you, 
lest I make you a desolation, an uninhabited land.” God addresses 
Jerusalem. Verse 8 is found in a passage where God directs an uniden- 
tifiable force to wage war against the city. Here, however, God turns 


10. Cp. Paul Volz, Der Prophet Jeremia, Band X, Ernst Sellin’s Kommentar 
zum Alten Testament, 1922, pp. 27 and 28, where Volz retains the reading 
your sons”. 

11. Cf. Ibid., pp. 58 and 59. In order to retain the first person readin 
Volz omits v. 3aA and changes quite drastically v. 3aB. ae emends ee iit 13 
hoilu kahath musar. To do so is to sacrifice beauty, strength and valuable 
parallelism to preserve logic. It is obviously the idea of “consuming” that 
disturbs Volz. However, in view of other instances of the prophet’s suddenly 
changing forms of address (cf. Jer. 3:22 where God speaks in v. a and people 


in v. b) and in view of hyperbole being at home in the prophet di i 
world in general, we retain the MT reading. Mi ie cs) 
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to Jerusalem with a plea and a warning. He warns her that He may 
turn against her and destroy her, if she does not accept musar. Here 
the destruction has not come, is only threatened. But according to v. 
10 the threat is not heeded. Implicitly we have a warning to Jerusalem 
that she heed God and return to Him before He turns from her. The 
lesson could be learned by heeding a threat of sufferings to come. 


7:28. “And you shall say to them, this is the nation which would 
not heed the voice of the Lord their God and would not accept musar ; 
truth has perished and is cut off from their mouth.” God issues a 
command to Jeremiah. This verse is found in Jeremiah’s temple address. 
The people do not heed the prophet; God knew that they would not 
(v. 27). The verse lends itself to two interpretations. Either Jeremiah 
will say this to the people before the calamity, or else ne will be able to 
say it to them after the events predicted in vv. 14 and 15, when the 
temple will have been made like Shiloh and when God has cast out 
the people from before Him. If the former, then we must understand 
the phrase “which would not heed the voice of the Lord their God” as 
parallel to “would not accept musar’’, and thereby understand the latter 
in terms of heeding God’s commands and warnings. If the latter, then 
accepting musar would mean interpreting the destruction of vv. 14 and 
15 asalesson. It seems wisest to follow the former course and to under- 
stand musar in the sense of a lesson to be learned from heeding God’s 
voice. 

30:14. “All of your lovers have forgotten you, they no longer seek you 
out; for I have smitten you with the blow of an enemy, a harsh musar.” 
God addresses Jerusalem or Zion, v. 17b. Musar in MT is in the con- 
struct. Graf and Giesebrecht first suggested that musar be read as the 
absolute modified by the adjective ’akzari—so Rudolph in BH, and we. 
The calamity has come, either actually or in Jeremiah’s mind. Here 
again we find the word “smite” as in 2:30 and 5:3. Musar here then 
bears the connotation of a lesson to be learned through suffering. Re- 
generation is to take place, v. 7. 

31:18. “I have heard Ephraim moaning, yissartanmt va'ivvaser like an 
untrained calf; bring me back that I may return for Thou art the Lord 
my God.” This is an extremely revealing passage. We have in parallel 
lines two forms each of the two roots, yasar and shub. We saw these 
words brought together in Zephaniah 3:2 and Jeremiah 5:3. Ephraim is 
heard saying, “You taught me the lesson and I learned it . . . now, 
bring me back that I may return”. The calamity upon the northern 
kingdom had already occurred before Jeremiah’s ministry. Here we 
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learn of that calamity’s having the effect of causing Ephraim to return 
to her God. For the significance of this for Judah see Ch. III. Through 
examination of poetic parallelism it is clear that the lesson learned through 
suffering is expressed by musar in Zephaniah and Jeremiah. 

35:13. “Thus said the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Go and say to 
the men of Judah and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, will you not accept 
musar by heeding my words, says the Lord.” God addresses Jeremiah 
telling him to go to the people. Jeremiah has just praised the faithful- 
ness of the Rechabites in obeying their father Jonadab. “. . . But this 
people has not obeyed me,” says God in v. 16. The musar or lesson to 
be learned is that of heeding God’s words as in 7:28. 

There are then, according to Jeremiah three ways the lesson might 
be learned: (1) through suffering, 2:30, 5:3, 30:14, 31:18;1% (2) 
through heeding the warnings of the prophets and the law, 6:8, 7:28, 
35:13 338 and (3) by observing the suffering of others, 2:30." 


E. 


EZEKIEL 


5:15: “You shall be a reproach and a taunt, a musar and a horror, to 
the nations round about you, when I execute judgments on you in anger 
and fury, and with furious rebukes; I, the Lord, have spoken.” The 
people will be a witness to the Lord’s power, albeit His destructive power. 
But it is not a discipline that they can accept; it is rather a lesson to 
which they will be witness. The versions ordinarily render musar in this 
passage “warning”. That is correct if seen in the light of the basic 
meaning of the word, that of the lesson to be learned. To translate 
the phrase, “You shall be a reproach and a taunt, a lesson and a horror, 
to the nations round about you . . .” would not be far amiss. The 
word translated as “rebukes” is tokahoth; see paragraph H below. 


23:48. “Thus shall I put an end to lewdness in the land that all women 
nivvasseru that they cannot commit lewdness as you have done.” Stade, 
Lehrbuch, and Gesenius-Kautzsch understand the verb as a syncopated 


ee Be a and US) 

_ 19. One of Jeremiah’s indictments against the people (cf. Ch. III, section 2) 

is that they do not obey God. They have paid no heed to the prophets (7 :24,26, 

29:19, 26:4,5, 44:5) nor to Jeremiah himself (7:28, 25:3-8, cf. 42:21, 43:7, 

a ery coed ae sis he own warnings (22:21, 7:13,27, 35:17, 8:5,6, 
Bile ESO Noy : and openly disobeyed the 1 CniEA, SVG : 

-34:14,17, cf. 17:23), ee ee ey ne cite eee 


14. Cp. Ch. 35 where Jeremiah bids the le to 1 b i 
obedience of the Rechabites. Cf. also 3:7-10, 11 :7-10 mer Pa pe omeamhe a 
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form of a nithpael perf.® Thus we may safely translate “that all women 
may learn” or perhaps “be advised”. The French expression “se rendre 
compte” or the German “sich warneri lassen” may actually come closer to 
the nuance of the Hebrew than any expression we have in English. The 
connotation to be understood here is that of a lesson learned through 
suffering. 


F. 


ISAIAH 


In order to understand fully the use of musar in this very important 
passage it will be necessary to have before us at least vv. 4 and 5. 


“Surely he has borne our sickness 
And carried our pains; 

Yet we considered him stricken, 
Smitten by God and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
Being bruised for our iniquities ; 

The musar necessary to our peace (or wholeness) 
Was upon him, 

And by means of his stripes 
Are we healed.” 


The kings or the nations are speaking (52:15b). To understand the 
passage clearly we must note that vv. 4a and 5a are parallel in thought. 
The servant is bearing the punishment which the peoples should have suf- 
fered. But, v. 5b expresses the antithesis of 4b. “While we had thought 
that it was for his own sins that he was struck by God, we now see 
that he suffers that it may be well with us’”—surely an idea never before 
recounted to the kings (cf. 52:15) or anyone else. Musar here is best 
seen as having a double purpose and intent: (1) it expresses purposeful 
suffering as we have seen in earlier prophets and is clear here from the 
context; but (2) it is a suffering which is observed by the kings, though 
experienced by the servant, that the kings “understand” and learn there- 
from. We recall in our discussion of Jeremiah the three ways the people 
might learn, through their own sufferings, through warnings, and 
through observation. The first and the third are both present in our 
verse ; the servant suffers but the peoples observe and learn. 


Musar is here in the construct state. Musar occurs sixteen times in the 
15. Stade, Lehrbuch der Hebriische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1879, #169b. G-K 
55k. 
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Bible in the construct. But, eliminating the subjective genitive construc- 
tions, there are three passages which may be of help in the interpretation 
of Isa. 53:5, namely: Prv. 1:3, 15:33, and Job 20:3, as many scholars 
have noted. Naegelsbach, Hitzig and Zoeckler point to Prv. 15:33 and 
1:3. Dillman sought parallels in Prv. 3:11 and 15:33 while Duhm 
refers to 3:11.18 Insofar as seeking the significance of the syntax is 
concerned it is correct to point out Prv. 1:3 and 15:33. But Proverbs 
hardly offers help with respect to the meaning of musar itself, as we shall 
see. It has been of more fruit to look back to Jeremiah. Scholars gen- 
erally state that in 1:3 we have a construction meaning “education to 
reason” and in 15:33 “education to wisdom’’. For syntax this is helpful ; 
for in Isa. 53:5 we have a similar picture, “musar leading to ri 
But it is in Job 20:3, that we find the most fruitful parallel, again not 
as to the meaning of the word musar but as to construction. There 
we hear Zophar the Na‘amathite say, “I hear admonishment intending 
to abash (or insult) me’.!? We translate “admonishment” in view of 
what Job has just said in 19:29. This offers more help than do the 
passages in Proverbs. In view of this it is possible to translate our 
phrase, “The discipline intended for our peace . . . .” We have, 
however, used the word “necessary”, for it seems best to fit the full 
context. 


G. 


LaTE PassaGEs IN ISAIAH AND JEREMIAH 
Isaiah 


26:16. “O, Lord, in distress they sought Thee, they poured out a 
prayer when Thy musar was upon them.” The whole verse is difficult 
and we have here reproduced RSV translation. Scholars agree that the 
passage, found in the “Little Apocalypse”, is quite late.18 The situation 
is a time of dire straits and deep distress. According to v. 18, hopes 
for world conquest have been frustrated. V. 21 raises the hope again. 
Hide awhile until the wrath is past, for the Lord will appear, and will 
punish all the earth, causing so much blood to flow that the earth cannot 
hold it. The passage attempts to explain the disappointment of the 


16. Cf. Franz Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isai 
Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1910, pp. 293-4. Delitzsch, inesided an Ae s S 
passages mentioned in Proverbs, refers also to Prov. 7:22, Jer. 30:14 and Ps. 6:2 
to come to the meaning of “chastisement leading to our peace”. He further 
says that shalom is a state of salvation brought about by healing. 

17. Musar kelimmathi’eshma'. 


—-18. Cf. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the OT, 1948, p. 419. 
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present in terms of the hope that God will come forth and that the 
present distress is God’s way of preparing the people for that time. 
But there is no indication of the effect of musar upon the people. 


28:26. “His God teaches him veyissero aright.” The verse occurs 
in 28 :23-29, “a comforting gloss” according to Pfeiffer and most.! 
The parallel verb, from yarah, “to teach”, renders the meaning quite 
clear. We should translate “and instructs him’. The whole context 
favors the meaning of instruction: the farmer knows from experience 
when to plow and when to sow and how to harvest and turn the grain 
into edible substance. Just as the farmer is not always expected to do 
only one of these tasks, neither is the people expected never to gather 
the harvest of their hardship. While there is the thought here in our 
passage of divine discipline, its provenance is manifestly “wisdom think- 
ing” and not the heated, fervent atmosphere which surrounded the 
prophets in times of crisis. Just as one does not thresh and crush grain 
forever, so the people will not always be in distress.”° 


Jeremiah 


Scholarship in general is agreed that 10:1-16, 23-25, and 17:19-27 
are secondary.24, Musar occurs three times in those sections, 10:8,24 
and 17:23. Also, 30:10 and 11 which are identical with 46:27 and 
28, and contain each a form of yasar, are not found in the Greek though 
46 :27,28 are (LXX 26:27,28). Furthermore, the tone of 30:10,11 is 
that of vengeance against the foreign nations where Israel has been 
scattered. We know of two countries where the people were scattered 
in the lifetime of Jeremiah, Babylonia and Egypt. But the prophet’s 
attitude toward these two countries is that of resignation (cf. Chs. 
27-29) and not that of vengeance. Scholarship is divided on the authen- 
ticity of 32:28-35, where in verse 33 yasar appears. While Pfeiffer 
seems to retain them, Volz says that vv. 30-35 are later than the prayer 
in which they stand.?? While the tone of 32:28-35 is Jeremianic, the 
passage is rather a deuteronomic adaptation of the prophet’s style. 


10:8. ‘They are both stupid and foolish; musar habalim is but wood.” 


19. Ibid., p. 420. 

20. Despite the suggestion by Clericus, Duhm, Ziegler, Kittel, et al., that matteh 
musadah in Isa. 30:32 be emended to matteh musaro, we should retain the MT 
reading since yasar is never used in OT to mean God’s disciplining a foreign 
nation. Cf. Ch. 1V;n: 10. 

21. Cf. Volz, op. cit., pp. 121, 127 and 188, and Pfeiffer op. cit., pp. 482, and 483. 
Volz considers all three passages secondary while Pfeiffer seems to retain 10 :23-25. 

22. Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 484; Volz, op. cit., pp. 300-1. 


Y/ 


{T.1.H. 


The passage is very difficult and cannot advance our understanding of 
musar. Rudolph in BH suggests, “The instruction of wooden idols it is!” 
Volz wishes to retain the meaning of “Zucht” for musar but considers 
that 8a is fragmentary.22 Theodotian and a Syriac version have “heart” 
for musar, or kardia in Greek which leads Rudolph in BH to suggest 
further that this may be related in sound and script to pardia, discipline. 
“This vain instruction is but wood” or “their counsel (‘agatham) is vain 
instruction” are possible. 

10:24. “Vassereni, O Lord, but justly, not angrily lest you leave 
me little.” Compare with Ps. 6:2 and 38:2 and see below 3.A. The 
form is the piel impv. with 1 p. suffix. The poet here seeks gentle but 
not harsh instruction. 

17 :23. “They have not heeded nor inclined their ear but have hardened 
their neck neither heeding nor accepting musar.” Here musar is equated 
with God’s voice and instruction. 


30:11 and 46:28. “For I am with you to save you, says the Lord; I 
will make a full end of all the nations among whom I scattered you: 
but of you I will not make a full end, veyissartika justly and leave you 
not unpunished.”®* Here we have again the idea of a just punishment for 
Israel but a complete pouring out of wrath upon the nations. The 
form is the piel perf. with vav consecutive and suffix. The context is 
clearly that of a punishment since God says He will not leave Israel un- 
punished. By comparison then with the fate of the nations we may say 
that the just punishment of Israel might leave room for Israel to learn 


her lesson. “Though I discipline you justly . . .” is the best 
translation. 


32:33. “They have turned their neck to me and not their face, and 
though they have been continually taught, they do not listen to accept 
musar. The context leaves no doubt that musar here indicates the 


lesson through heeding. Hence, “. . . They do not listen to learn the 
lesson.” 


H; 
YAKAH IN THE PROPHETS 


In the prophetic writings yakah is found in close relation to yasar 
only twice, and only once in parallel construction (Jer. 2:19 and Ezek. 
5:1). Yakah appears eighteen times in the prophets: Amos 5:10, 


ZOO Pe Clie pilZe- 
24. Cf. Ibid., pp. 276-7, where Volz takes 30:10-14 as Deutero-Isaianic. 
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Hosea 4:4; 5:9, Isa. 1:18, 2:4, 11:3,4, 29:21, 37:3,4, Micah 4:3, 6:2, 
Jeremiah 2:19, Ezek. 5:15, 3:26, 25:17, Habakkuk 1:12, 2:1. The 
single passage where it does occur in Jeremiah is the only passage 
where it stands in parallel relation to yasar. ‘In our discussion of that 
passage in par. G. above, we translated the form, tokihuk, “will reprove 
you”. 

Since the study of yakah is not our immediate purpose we shall 
not record details of our investigation of its uses. It will suffice to 
indicate its various connotations and list the pertinent passages accord- 
ingly. 


To reason or con- To judge: To reprove, rebuke: 
tend: 
Isa. 1:18 Micah 4:3 Hosea 5:9, Jer. 2:19 
Micah 6:2 Isa. 2:4 Isa. 37:3,4 (II K 19:3,4) 
Hosea 4:4 Isa. 11:3,4 Habu t2 
Hab.-2:1 Belen lo. 25c17, 


The reprover: 
Amos 5:10 
Isa, 29°21 
Ezek. 3:26 


The particular connotation of yakah, as seen in the third column 
above, is that of disapproving judgment (see the parallelism in Hab. 
1:12). One connotation of yasar, which is close to that of yakah, is 
disapproving instruction. 


i 


CONCLUSIONS 


In every passage in the prophets where yasar has been clearly dis- 
cernible we have found its basic meaning to relate to the idea of a lesson 
to be learned or taught. The overtones in the particular passages, or 
the connotations noted in context, admit of three ways the lesson may 
be learned or may be taught. One of those ways is through suffering ; 
another is by heeding or obeying God’s voice, His law, warnings He 
gives, or threats; the third is by critically observing the conduct, plight 
or fate of others, or by witnessing God’s power in some way. 

In every case in the prophets, save one, it is God who does the teach- 
ing or is the direct cause of the learning situation. The exception is 
in Jer. 35:13, where Judah may learn her lesson simply by observing the 
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faithfulness of the Rechabites. Even there, however, it is God who, 
through the prophet, warns the people and calls the people’s attention 
to the more obedient group. In this respect it is similar to the second 
manner or methods wherein God commands obedience either directly or 
through His prophets. The most direct manner that God uses, accord- 
ing to the prophets, is to inflict suffering through calamity. A somewhat 
less direct method is God’s instructing the people through the law or, 
His living word communicated by the prophets. Even less direct is 
learning from observation. 


Another facet of divine instruction is the degree of harshness involved. 
There are three instances in the prophets where God is quite direct 
but not at all harsh. In Hosea 7:15, God has instructed and strengthened 
the arm of the people, favorably. In Isa. 8:11, God forcefully dissuades 
the prophet from following the people’s desires. In Isa. 28:26, God 
is interpreted as instructing the farmer. Though God effects the latter 
lesson undoubtedly through nature, the farmer’s experience with his 
crops, it is no less direct than the lesson effected through the invasion 
of an army; it is certainly less harsh. On the other hand, while we in- 
terpret the method in Isa. 53.5 as indirect, i.e., the kings observe another 
who has felt the hand of God, God’s harshness with respect to the 
Servant is to a full degree. So also is the case of Ezek. 5:15. An in- 
stance of directness and harshness being fully combined is in Jer. 30:14, 
where we find the expression musar ’akgari. 

Returning to the most difficult passages, Hosea 5:2, 7:12, and 10:10, 
Isa. 8:11, and Jer. 10:8, we must attempt now to view them in the light 
of our findings. If we understand musar habalim in Jer. 10:8 as either 
“the instruction of idols” or as “vain instruction,” it would be the only 
instance in the Bible of musar meaning instruction stemming from a 
source other than God or man (see section 5). Even so, the connotation 
is that of wisdom thinking, and the phrase stands in a late passage as 
we have seen. If we change the pointing in Isa. 8:11 to veyisserani, 
it would fit in with the direct actions of God as noted above and would 
be quite similar to what we find in Ps. 16:7 and Job.33 215,16 and 4:13, 
where God’s instruction comes in the dream state. It is to be listed 
as a direct action by God instructing an individual in an unharsh manner, 
i.e., not through suffering but through counsel, warnings and the like. 
In the three passages in Hosea, if we retain yasar and not change the 
pointing to forms of ’asar, then we have God’s instructing the people 
through direct harsh action, by snaring them in nets and the like. 


We may then summarize in this way. (1) Those passages in the pro- 
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phets where yasar indicates a lesson effected by the direct harsh action 
of God upon the nation are: Hosea 5:2 (?), 7:12 (?), 10:10 (?); Isa. 
26210 593-95. Jefe 193055553, 30 414, 46:28. 31:18 Ezek, 5:15, 
23:48; Zeph. 3:2,7. Evidence of direct harsh action by God upon the 
individual in the prophets is found in Jer. 10:24. (2) Those passages 
in the prophets where yasar indicates a lesson effected by God upon the 
nation in a less harsh manner, i.e., through law, warnings and the like 
are: Jer. 6:8, 7:28, 17:23, 32:38 and 35:13. Evidence of such action 
by God upon the individual is found in Isa. 8:11 and 28:26. (3) Those 
passages in the prophets where yasar indicates a lesson effected through 
observation are: Isa. 53:5, Jer. 2:30, and Ezek. 5:15. Isa. 53:5, Jer. 
2:30 and Ezek. 5:15 partake of facets of (1) and (3), direct harsh 
action by God upon one group to be observed by another. 


ee 
PENTATEUCHAL AND HISTORICAL BOOKS 


A 


LEVITICUS 


26:18. “And if despite these things you do not obey me, then I shall 
continue Jeyasserah you sevenfold for your sins.” God speaks to the 
people through Moses on Sinai. The form is the piel inf. This chapter 
is divided into two sections, blessings and curses. Verses 3-13 list 
the blessings for obedience. Verses 14—39 list the curses for disobedience. 
Verses 40 to the end express the opportunity of regeneration even after 
disobedience. It is in verses 14-39, among the curses, that we find the 
three occurrences of yasar in the book of Leviticus. After the first list 
of curses in vv. 14-17, God says that if they are not effective He will 
continue to rain curses upon them and cause them suffering. It is at this 
point that our word in v. 18 appears. Because of the tenor of the whole 
chapter and because of the hope of regeneration expressed in vv. 41 and 
42, the idea of disciplinary punishment is evident. Hence it is without 
question that we can translate our verse, “. . . Then I shall continue 
to discipline you gs 

26 :23. “And if in spite of these things lo’ thivvaseru li, but wall con- 
trarytome . .. .” We recall the niphal forms in Jer. 6:8 and 31:18 
as well as the nithpael in Ezek. 23:48. Again God warns that if after 
He has blighted their crops and cattle and diminished their number they 
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are not disciplined unto Him, He will bring more evils upon them. 
This time it will be the sword and exile. “Andif . . . youare not 
disciplined unto me . . .” is unquestionably the sense. 


26:28. (Starting with v. 27) “And if in spite of this you do not obey 
me, but walk contrary to me, then I shall walk contrary to you furiously 
veyissarti you, even I, sevenfold for your sins.” The form is the piel 
perf. with vav consecutive. The same idea is repeated with the conse- 
quences of disobedience becoming more harsh and God’s wrath more 
furious. It is not complete destruction, however, as it seems to be in 
Deut. 28. It is rather disciplinary punishment for there is obviously the 
hope of regeneration underlying the whole chapter. “And I shall disci- 
pline-you “4.” is the'sense.”” 


i: 


DEUTERONOMY 


4:36. “Out of heaven He caused you to hear His voice leyassereka; 
and upon the earth He caused you to see His great fire, and His words 
have you heard from out of the fire.” Piel inf. with suffix. Moses ex- 
plains the law to the children of Israel in Moab beyond the Jordan. Here 
the people learn directly from God by hearing His voice and His words. 
God teaches them directly but without suffering. Hence the sense here 
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8:5. “Hence you know in your heart that as a man yeyasser his son so 
the Lord your God meyassereka.” The first form is piel 3rd masc. impf. 
The second is piel participle with suffix. Moses continues his explana- 
tions. In view of the humbling conditions of the desert mentioned in the 
preceding verses, the discipline expressed here is interpreted as through 
suffering. “‘. As a man disciplines his son so the Lord your God 
disciplines you.” 

11:2. “Hence consider this day—you, and not your children who 
have neither known nor seen it—musar of the Lord your God, His great- 
ness, His mighty hand and His outstretched arm.” Here is another in- 
teresting instance of learning through observation. The people are 
bade to consider the power of God, here called “the disciplinary acts 
of the Lord your God”. The context is that of God’s afflicting Egypt 
and other nations to Israel’s benefit (cf. Ch. IV, p. 147). : 


2 :18. “If a man has a stubborn and rebellious son who will not heed 
the voice of his mother or father, and though yisserw him and he still 


25. Lev. 26 is taken as the exhortatory close of the Holiness code. 


ae 


I[.2.D. 


does not heed them, (v. 19) then they shall take hold of him and take 
him out to the elders of the city . . .” The form is the piel perf. 3 p. 
plural with vav consecutive. The implication is that if the son does not 
heed his parents they inflict disciplinary punishment on him hoping that 
he will obey. It is only after this that he is to be taken to the city 
fathers. Hence the sense is “‘. . . and though they punish him . .. .” 
This is an example of disciplinary punishment inflicted, not by God, but 
by man to man, here by parents upon offspring. 

22:18. “Then the elders of the city shall take the man veyisseru 
him.” This is the case of the groom who falsely accuses his wife of not 
having been a virgin. The following verses indicate a mild form of 
punishment by fining the guilty man a sum of money. RSV translates 
“whips him”. That is an unwarranted translation except by analogy 
to a few verses in Proverbs and the case in I Kings 12:11 and 14 where 
yasar is used with the word “whips”. If the bride is proved guilty 
in our law in Deut. 22:21, she is stoned to death; but even this does 
not indicate that the groom, in his case, is to be whipped. The AV more 
conservatively translates “chastise”. We should follow the AV here but 
understand, in all events, some form of bodily punishment. 


c. 


I Kines 12:11,14—= 1] Curonicres 10:11,14 


Verse 11. “Now, my father laid upon you a heavy yoke, but I will 
add to your yoke; my father yissar you with whips but I ’ayasser you 
with scorpions.” Verse b of I Kings 12:11 and 14 are identical. In II 
Chron. 10:11,14, only the first form (ytssar) occurs; the second is 
omitted. For our purposes it is sufficient to have the one verse before 
us. The first form is piel perf. 3 p. sing. masc. The second is piel impf. 
1 p. sing. This is the single instance in the Bible of a king disciplining 
a whole people expressed by yasar. Since suffering is certainly implied 
we may translate either “chastise” or “discipline”. 


LB 
THE USE oF YAKAH 


Yakah appears nine times in the books from Genesis to Kings, It 
has two principle meanings, “to rebuke” and “to decide, decide for 
(appoint) or judge”. 
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Rebuke Decide (for) or judge 
Genesis 21:25 Genesis 24 :14,44 
Genesis 31:44 Genesis 31:37 
Lev. 19:17 I Chron. 12:18 
II Sam. 7:14 


II Kings 19:3,4 
I Chron. 16:21 


The most interesting passage for our study is I] Sam. 7:14, “T will be 
his father and he shall be my son whom when he sins vehokahtiv with 
the rod of men and with the stripes of the sons of men”. The Lord 
addresses Samuel about David and the building of the temple. God 
is to treat him and discipline him as a son. The use of yakah here is 
much the same as we have seen of yasar in Deut. 21:18 and 8:5; we 
Whom when he sins I will 


a3 


will find similar uses in Proverbs. 
chasten with the rod of men .. .” is the sense. 


Be 


CONCLUSIONS 


As in the prophets, so in the Pentateuch and historical books, the basic 
meaning of yasar relates to the idea of the lesson to be learned or taught. 
Whereas, however, in the prophets it was always God who directed 
the learning situation (save Jer. 10:8 and perhaps Jer. 35:13), here we 
find others doing the “teaching”, in three instances. They are Deut. 
21:18 where parents disciplined their son (a hypothetical case in law), 
Deut. 22:18 where elders had the duty of admonishing a man, and in 
the Kings-Chronicles passage where Rehoboam boasts that he will 
discipline the people with scorpions. All three of these involve some 
suffering on the part of the recipient of the lesson. Instances where 
God inflicted disciplinary sufferings we found in Lev. 26:18,23, and 28, 
and in Deut. 8:5. The instance of less harsh instruction on the part of 
God we found in Deut. 4:36, where the people are instructed by the hear- 
ing of His words. The single example of learning through observation 
we found in Deut. 11:2. 
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3. 
PSALMS 
A. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE PASSAGES 


2:10. “Now therefore, O kings, be wise; hivvaseru, O you rulers 
of the earth.” The form is the niphal impv. plural. We recall the niphal 
forms in Jer. 6:8, 31:18; Lev. 26:23; cf. Ezek. 23:48. There is chiastic 
parallelism within the verse. Accordingly our verb would be close in 
meaning to haskilu, “be wise”. The kings of the earth plot against the 
Lord and His people. The psalmist warns the kings and rulers that 
the Lord is cognizant of the conspiracy and is not disturbed; for it is 
He through His “son” who will break the kings and dash them to pieces. 
All this then constitutes a warning to the leaders of the conspiracy. The 
translation would then be “Be advised” in the sense of: Learn your 
lesson before it is too late. No suffering is involved, only the threat 
of it. Furthermore, it is the psalmist, like the prophet, who communi- 
cates the warning. The lesson then that the kings should learn is through 
heeding a warning. 

6:2. “O Lord, rebuke me not in Thy anger, nor theyassereni in Thy 
wrath.” The form is the piel 2 p. masc. sing. impf. with suffix. The 
word we translate by “rebuke” is thokihem. Here for the first time since 
Jer. 2:19 do we have yassar and yakah in parallel construction. We 
recall also the great similarity of this verse to Jer. 10:24, though in the 
latter yakah is not found. We recall also the use of yakah in II Sam. 
7:14. In English either reprove, chasten or discipline, could be used 
in translation. The psalmist feels his suffering is caused by God; but 
he would have none of it. He would rather that God be merciful to 
him and heal him (v. 3). Nonetheless, it is evident that the psalmist 
interprets his divinely caused suffering as inflicted purposefully, even if 
he does not think he deserves it. He feels finally that God has answered 
him, in vv. 9b,10 and 11, as God answered Jeremiah in 11:22 and in 
15 :18b. 

38:2. “O Lord, rebuke me not in Thy anger, nor theyassereni in Thy 
wrath.” The grammatical form is exactly the same as in 6:2, for both 
verbs. There are only two differences between the two verses. 6:2 
has ’af where 38:2 has kegef; 38:2 omits the second negative particle, 


al. 
16:7. “I bless the Lord who counsels me; in the night also my reins 
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yisseruni.’? The form is the piel perf. 3. p. plural with suffix. Here 
our verb is parallel to ye‘agani, “counsels me”. It conveys the idea of 
teaching, advising and the like. We may certainly understand that it 
is God who “instructs me” through means of the reins. As in Isa, 8:11 
and 28:26, here is another instance of God’s directly instructing an in- 
dividual but not, evidently, through suffering.*6 

39:12. “With reproofs for sin yissarta a man, consuming like a moth 
what is dear to him; surely every man is but a breath.” The form is 
the piel perf., 2 p. masc. sing. “Reproofs” here is the noun plural from 
yakah, tokahoth. This is the first time we have found the noun form 
in close relation to yasar except for the verses in Ezek. 5:15 and 25:17. 
The psalmist claims he has avoided sinning with his mouth in v. 3, but 
confesses all his transgressions in v. 9. The psalm is greatly similar to 
Ps. 38 in tone. In neither Ps. 38 or 39 does the psalmist receive God’s 
answer to his plea. He interprets his suffering as from God. His very 
confession indicates that he considered his sufferings from God as a 
lesson. Again we have yasar used where God inflicts suffering directly 
on an individual for the purpose of regeneration. “Dost Thou chasten 
or discipline” ts the sense. 

50:17. “You hate musar and cast my words behind you.” There is 
no evidence of suffering within the psalm. In verses 8 and 21 yakah 
is used, but there is no direct evidence of God’s inflicting hardship on 
the people. God addresses first the faithful and then the wicked. It is 
in His address to the wicked, vv. 16 ff., that our verse occurs. If we 
understand hating musar to be equated with casting God’s words away 
we have then for musar the connotation we have often found, of heeding 
God’s words. 

94 :10-12. “He Who yoser the nations, will He not rebuke? Even 
He who teaches man knowledge. The Lord knows the thoughts of 
man that they are vanity. Happy is the man whom feyasserennu, O Lord, 
and whom Thou dost teach out of Thy law.” The first form is the qal 
participle ; the second is piel impf. with suffix. The parallelism in these 
verses is very revealing to our study. He Who teaches man knowledge 
and instructs him out of Torah is the same Who disciplines both nations 
and the individual man. As in 16:7 we found the word “counsels” 
equated with yasar so here we find a similar word “teaches” in parallel 
relationship. But again we find our word parallel to yakah in v. 10, 
God is manifest here in two ways, through His law and through His 
more immediate rebukes through suffering. Cp. Job 5:17 and see below 


26. Ci. Leslie, p. 405. 
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under 4.A.1. The wicked oppress God’s people; this is interpreted by 
the psalmist as musar. There is a plea for a theophany in v. 2. 

118:18. “The Lord yassor yisseranni, but he has not given me over 
to death.” The first form is the piel infinitive absolute, the only case 
of its use. The second form is the piel perf. 3 p. masc. sing. with suffix. 
It is a Hallel, described by Leslie as “a unique liturgy of national thanks- 
giving which celebrated God’s repeated deliverance of Israel across the 
centuries.”®” The collective first person sing. is used throughout the poem 
for Israel (cf. v. 10). Israel is hard pressed by her enemies. This hard- 
ship is interpreted as from God. The lesson involved is probably that 
described in vv. 8 and 9, that it is good to take refuge in the Lord. 


B. 


YAKAH IN THE PSALMS 


Yakah is found eleven times in eleven verses in the Psalms, in 6:2, 
38 :2,15, 39:12, 50:8,21, 73:14, 94:10, 105:14, 141:5, and 149:7. In 
6:2, 38:2, 39:12, 50:8,21 and 94:10, we found it in close relation 
to yasar and with similar meanings and connotations. In four of those 
cases, all save 50:8,21, suffering is involved in the lesson taught by 
God. In 50:8,21, yakah like yasar, indicates God’s instruction through 
His words, law and covenant. 

In 73:14 we have the complaint of the psalmist that his hardship 
continues despite his diligence to be righteous. This is before the 
solution of his problem in v. 17. ‘For all the day long I have been 
stricken and every morning (I awake to) my rebuke”, v. 14, illustrates 
a clear instance of this word, often associated with discipline, being used 
at a moment when the idea of purposeful suffering is rejected. In 
141:5, the psalmist who is in hardship from his enemies rejects the 
idea of any understanding in suffering at the hand of the wicked—“Let 
a good man strike or rebuke me in kindness rf 

In Psalms 105:15 and 149:7, yakah is used in the sense of rebuking 
foreigners, in the former the foreign kings and in the latter the enemy 
nations. 

In every case in the psalms yakah means “rebuke” or “reprove”. We 
do not have the variety of meanings we have found in the prophets and 
pentateuchal and historical books (see above 1.H. and 2.D.). 


27. Op. cit., p. 112. However, see Gunkel Die Psalmen, 1926, p. 509. 
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11.4.A.1. 
C. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


In the psalms we have seen the root yasar used in two of the senses 
we have seen before, that is, expressing the lesson to be learned (1) 
through suffering and hardship, and (2) through obedience to instruc- 
tion, warnings, threats, the law and the like. There is no evidence of 
musar being used in the psalms for a lesson by observation. 

In every case it is God who imparts the lessons, save one and even 
there is imparted indirectly from God through the psalmist, in ZiQe 
Evidence of God teaching a lesson through suffering to the nation is 
found in Ps. 94:10 and 118:18, and through suffering to an individual in 
Ps. 6:2, 38:2, 39:12, and 94:12. Evidence of God’s giving instruction not 
through suffering but by means of His words, warnings, threats and the 
like, is found in Ps. 16:7, 50:17 and 94:12 (see above). 


4. 
WISDOM LITERATURE 
ae 


Jox 
ie 
A Cnitical Examination of the Passages*® 


4:3. “Behold yissarta many, and weak hands have you strengthened.” 
The form is the piel perf. 2 p. masc. sing. Eliphaz addresses Job. In Hosea 
7:15 we found our verb used also with the verb hazak ; there it was God 
who had strengthened the arm of the people and instructed them favor- 
ably. Here Eliphaz speaks of Job’s former welfare work among his 
neighbors and the people about him. He had kept those of weak hands 
and knees from stumbling and despairing of faith. V. 4 describes his 
manner of doing this specifically “through your words”. Whether or 
not he had assisted them in a more tangible way is not stated (cf. 6:22). 
Job had through his words taught people before him how to be strong 
and not stumble, as God had taught the people in Hosea 7:15 to be 
strong. In each case the welldoer is forsaken and forgotten. Here 


28. The inf i ; 5 
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,and G. B. Gray, The Book of Job, I i 
ee aca Re ver, an y, The Book of ob, CC, Edinburgh, 
eae os ree Paul Dhorme, Le livre de Job, 2éme édition, Paris, 


1926. 
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we have instruction by means of words. “Behold you have instructed 
many .. .” isthe sense. 

5:17: “Behold, happy is the man whom God reproves; therefore, 
despise not the musar of the Almighty.” Eliphaz continues to speak 
to Job. The word “reproves” here is from yakah The following verse 
makes clear the meaning, that though God smites and wounds He binds 
and heals (cf. Hosea 6:1). Here musar involves suffering as inflicted 
by God upon an individual. We recall Ps. 94:12, where we also saw 
expressed the idea that the man whom God disciplines is fortunate. Such 
hardship from God is to be cherished, for evil in the hand of God imparts 
good. This is certainly musar in the sense of “discipline”. 

12:18. “The musar of kings has He loosed, and bound a girdle on 
their loins.” The Targum and the Vulgate understood this as moser, 
bond—so it is construed by Driver and Gray in JCC, Beer in BH and 
Dhorme. Though MT indicates the word is from yasar, it seems most 
likely that it is from ’asar. Only a change in vocalization is needed to 
render it such. 

20:3. “I hear musar intended for my abashment, but a spirit out of 
my understanding answers me.” Zophar addresses Job after Job has 
offended him in 19:28 and 29. We made reference to this verse in our 
discussion of Isa. 53:5 (see 1.F). Musar refers undoubtedly to the ver- 
bal censure (cf. RSV) Job has just directed against the friends. In this 
sense Job took it upon himself to teach his friends something of the 
hardships of life. We will see Job accused of this again in 40:2 but 
then against God. Recall Ps. 2:10. “Admonishment” is the sense of 
musar here. 

33:16. “Then He opens the ear of men ubemosaram yahtom.” Elihu 
addresses Job. Duhm and Dhorme emended mosaram, following the 
Greek, to mora’im. It would be simple to change the pointing and leave 
the consonantal text untouched by reading musaram, their musar. For 
yahtom the Greek and Syriac have yehittem, “will dismay them”. RSV 
probably follows this in its rendering “. . . and terrifies them with warn- 
ings”. Driver in ICC reads “Puts the seal to, or confirms their moral 
education,” as also Gesenius Thesaurus 538a. Dillmann and Ehrlich 
take our word as musar and give it a meaning involving suffering. 
Buhl and Driver take it as instruction or warnings.”® In view of the same 
expression of opening the ears in 36:10 and 15, where we are sure of 
suffering, that could be the case here. But the immediate context of the 
dream state of the recipient of the lesson demands a meaning such as 


29. Cf. ICC, Job, p. 229, in Part II. 
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verbal instruction (cp. Ps. 16:7). Note further that Elihu continues 
in 33:19 to say that man does experience suffering from God while upon 
his bed. Verse 14 introduces us to two ways that God speaks to man; 
ostensibly the one way is given in our verse 16 and the second way in 
vy. 19, that is, through verbal instruction and through hardship. This 
whole passage is extremely revealing for Elihu here expounds the two 
principle ways we have discovered of God’s imparting a lesson to 
men.2° Compare hatham in Isa. 8:16 where Isaiah is told to seal up his — 
teaching in his disciples. We should understand the beth as the sign 
of the direct object and render the phrase, “and seals their instruction”.** 

36:10. “He opens their ears to musar and commands that they turn 
from iniquity.” Elihu continues to speak of God’s ways. Again in this 
chapter he points out that God deals in two ways with man, by instructive 
warnings which we have here, and by affliction or humbling circumstances 
mentioned in v. 15 (cp. Deut. 8:2-5). Such instruction implies blame- 
worthiness (cf. v. 9) as in the preceding passage, 33:16, and as we noted 
often in Jeremiah (6:8, 7:28, 17:23, 32:38). The soundest translation 
would be “instruction”. 

40:2. “Should a yissor contend with the Almighty; let him who re- 
bukes God answer it!” YVissor like musar is a noun form from yasar, 
a hapax legomenon. The word we translate “contend” is rob. Both 
words have disturbed scholars. Ehrlich changes the pointing of rob to 
rib and yissor to yasur (from sur; cp. Isa. 8:11 and cf. supra 1.B.), read- 
ing “Is the contention . . . at an end?’’8? Dhorme makes rob a partici- 
ple and follows Ehrlich in changing yissor to yasur, reading “Will the 
‘contendor cede . . .?” Such simple vowel changes, while they simplify 
the text are unnecessary and destroy something of the power of the 
verse. The verse is in chiastic parallelism. Ehrlich’s proposal would 
destroy all parallelism and Dhorme’s would change the parallelism to 
the simpler form. It is best to understand yissor as a noun of the type 
of gibbor, as suggested already in ICC. We should understand rob 


30. Elihu, as Eliphaz in Job 4:13 ff., speaks of the dream state through which 
ae lies instructs or imparts knowledge to man. While divine verbal instruc- 
fon ev eratce by the word musar is not limited to the dream state it is interesting 
ie note how often in the Bible the dream is the means by which the deity speaks 
o man: Gen. 28:10-17, Gen. 37, I Sam. 3:1-15, Jer. 23:25, Dan. 7,8, and 10 
and the summary statement in Num. 12:6, as well as Gen. 15 12-16, 31 10 ie 24, 


I Sam. 28:15, I Kings 2:15, Dan. 1:17, 2:38 l 
oan ; Le - 1:17, 2:38 et passim, Job 7:14 and Job 4:5. 
He ee ene the prophet to whom God speaks directly, Num. 12:8, 


Pee ohdon Tony ne peat Knight, The Hebrew Prophetic Con- 


31. For th i i ; 
a ee me es ae fie sign of the direct object after hatham, see Job 


32. Cf. ICC Job, p. 325, in Part II. 
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as an absolute infinitive such as we have in Jer. 3:1, shob. To translate 
yissor into English will almost of a necessity destroy the power of 
the phrase. The sense of it is “the admonisher”, “the reprover”. One 
of the tasks that Job has in this philosophical and religious drama is 
to defend himself before the friends and against God (cf. 20:3). At the 
same time the setting of the whole piece is that Job experiences admonish- 
ing suffering; hence he is the admonished and the admonisher. At 
this very critical point in the play where it is God Who “answers” Job 
in the most direct and powerful speech in the whole book, vv. 1-14, the 
writer chooses an unusual word to carry the impact of God’s question. 
It is, further, set over against mokiah, which is similar in meaning (cp. 
Amos 5:10, Isa. 29:21 and Ezek. 3:26; cf. 1.H.). The latter is from 
yakah meaning “he who rebukes or reproves”. The translation should 
than be, “Should an admonisher contend with shaday. Let him who re- 
bukes ’eloha answer it.” 


Ze 
Yakah in Job 


Yakah appears eighteen times in sixteen verses in the book of Job. 
It appears in the same verse with yasar in 5:17 and 40:2, and in the 
same passage in 33:19. 


Vakah indicates reproof through suffering in four verses, 5:17 and 
33:19, both of which we have discussed above in relation to yasar, 
and in 13:10 and 22:4. In 13:10 Job chides the friends for showing 
partiality to God charging that partiality is ungodly; in v. 11 he then 
explains the reproof from God as terror and dread. In 22:4, Eliphaz 
asks why it is that God reproves Job. Obviously from the setting of the 
drama that reproof consists in suffering. 

The remainder of the uses of yakah in Job are as various as those 
we found in our consideration of the prophets (cf. 1.H. and 2.D.). Seem- 
ingly it means to “reason” in 13:6 and 23:7; to “argue” in 13:3, 15:3, 
16:21, 19:5, and 23:4; to “reprove” verbally in 6:25,26, 40:2; to “de- 
fend” in 13:15 and to “judge” or be “judge” in 9:33. 


Bi 
Conclusions 


The basic meaning of yasar in Job is the same as we found previously, 
that of learning or teaching a lesson. For even in Job 40:2, where we 
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have a form of yasar used in reference to Job’s admonishment of God, 
the idea is that Job’s rebukes are intended to make God argue the justice 
of His ways (cf. 13:15, 19:6, etc.). 

There is no reference in Job to God’s inflicting disciplinary hardship 
upon the nation, as often in the prophets, pentateuchal and historical 
books and in the Psalms. Yasar is used once to indicate discipline 
through an individual’s suffering 5:17. It is used twice to mean instruc- 
tion of the individual, 33:16 and 36:10. It is used twice to indicate a 
lesson through admonishment in 20:3 and 40:2. All of these indicate 
blameworthiness on the part of the recipient of the lesson. There is only 
one instance of yasar in Job, 4:3, comparable to that in Hosea 7:15. 

For the closeness of the meaning of yakah to the uses of yasar see 
the preceding paragraph, 2. 


Be 
PROVERBS 


re 


A Critical Examination of the Passages 

1:2,3. “To know wisdom and musar, to understand words of under- 
standing, to accept musar leading to wisdom, righteousness, justice and 
uprightness.” Verses 2-4 and 6 all start with infinitives. These verses 
form an introduction to the book, either to explain v. 1, “These are the 
proverbs of Solomon .. .”, or to introduce v. 8, “Heed my son... .” 
It is probably upon the basis of this last consideration that Kahana feels 
that v. 7 breaks the thought of the first nine verses.93 We shall find in 
the course of our study of Proverbs two new uses of yasar. One of those 
is found in 1:2,3. In Proverbs musar indicates wisdom or instruction 
in a general sense. We will find that meaning in one-third of the verses 
we are to consider. Heidenheim understands musar in these verses 
as a pregnant expression meaning “the teachings of discipline”. Graetz, 
on the basis of 6:23, would place tokahath before musar34 Neither of 
these suggestions is necessary for we will find in all, twelve instances 
where yasar means a sort of general education or instruction, ‘close 
in meaning to wisdom. Toy, in JCC, notes that the “element of assimila- 
tion is expressed in the term receive, i.e., apprehend, accept, and apply as 
a rule of life”. He points to the similarity of Isa. 53:5. Jeremiah fre- 
quently used lakah, Jer. 2:30, 5:3, 7:28 and 35 :13, with musar. It may 

33. Abraham Kahana, Sefer Mishle, Tel-Aviv, 1929, p. 3 (pagination in Hebrew). 
é ae teens Cas ares ial of Proverbs, ICC, Vol 14, New York, 
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be well to point out here that Jakah assumes a noun form often in Pro- 
verbs, and three times outside Proverbs, usually meaning lakahath musar 
(see below paragraph 3.) Kahana on the basis of 2:9, suggests for our 
verse 3, the sense of Jakahath musar umesharim lehaskil zedek umishpat. 
Such a change in the text is unnecessary. Nowack and Frankenberg 
take all the words of v. 3 as objects of lakah, while Delitzsch takes them 
as expressing the content of musar.35 In the Syriac, where a vav precedes 
haskel, all the words of v. 3 are understood as objects of Jakahath. Haskel 
is a noun as in 21:16, not an infinitive as in 21:11. Hence, in our verses, 
musar indicates a general sort of instruction, not that which comes from 
God, parents or other men necessarily, nor that which comes through 
suffering, divine commands or warnings. 


1:7. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge; wisdom 
and musar fools despise.” Here again musar is used in the more general 
sense. Compare this verse with 3:7, 9:10, 15:33, and 19:23. All are 
similar and form a sort of motto of Proverbs. 


1:8. “Heed, my son, the musar of your father, neither reject the teach- 
ing of your mother.” Here is the second new use of yasar (see under 
1:2,3). Yasar may mean in Proverbs, again in a third of the verses where 
it appears, general parental instruction which does not involve hardship 
or suffering on the part of the child, or at least not in immediate context. 
We shall note five instances, however, where punishment is definitely 
mentioned in connection with musar as we found in Deut. 21:18. Kahana, 
to the contrary, understands musar ben as the discipline of the father 
after the son has disobeyed, while the mother only teaches. This is in 
line with his early definition of musar as hinuk hamur, stringent educa- 
tion.26 This would limit the educational function of the father. 

3:11. “The musar of the Lord, my son, do not reject, nor be weary 
of His reproof.” This is the single instance in Proverbs of musar in 
construct with Yahweh. There is one other reference to divine discipline 
in Proverbs, without yasar in 15:10. The question to be answered here 
is whether or not we have an indication of suffering in context and 
whether or not musar Yahweh here entails hardship. There is no in- 
stance in Proverbs of God’s instructing man through His words, warn- 
ings or the like. There is the passage in 15:10 which indicates divinely 
inflicted suffering upon man. Proverbs is nowhere concerned with the 
nation. Therefore, it would seem that our verse bears the sense 
of discipline from God through divinely inflicted pain. Compare Job 


35. Ci. Ibid., p. 6. 
36. Op. cit., Aa 2 (pagination in Hebrew). 
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5:17,18. This has led Beer in BH and Toy in ICC to emend ke’ab in 
Prv. 3:12, the very next verse, to yak’ib. We should, however, with 
Kahana, retain the MT reading: cf. Deut. 8:5 and cp. Eph. 6:4 and 
Heb. 5:8. 

4:1. “Hear, O sons, musar’ab, and give heed to know understanding. 
Beer in BH emends the plurals of the verse to the singular on the 
basis of v. 5.. But v. 5 is properly what the father of the speaker had 
taught him (vv. 3,4). Kahana changes banim to banay; that too iS 
unnecessary. Understand ’ab in a general sense, though it is not neces- 
sarily the “teacher” of which Toy speaks. This would give musar the 
sense of parental verbal instruction. 

4:13. “Seize hold of musar, do not let it go; guard her for she is your 
life.’ This is in a speech by a father to his son, vv. 10-19. He does 
not make here specific reference to his own instruction but to “instruc- 
tion” or “education” in general, very like “wisdom”; cf. 1:2,3,7. 


”) 


5:12. “And you said, How I hated musar, how my heart loathed 
reproof.” The context is that of the father’s instructing the son. The 
following verse makes clear that we have here again parental instruction, 
“T would not listen to the voice of my teachers .’ The word we 
translated “reproof” is thokahath. It has the same meaning here as 
musar. 

5:23. “He dies for lack of musar, and because of the greatness of his 
folly he perishes.” The father continues his instruction and here speaks 
of the wicked man who is caught in his sin and dies. Again we have 
parental instruction, but without hardship. The word we translate 
“perishes” is yishgeh and is to be understood as yo’bad or yigva‘ with 
Beer, Toy, Kahana e¢ al. 


6:23. “For the commandment is a lamp and teaching a light and the 
reproofs of musar are the way of life.” The father continues to instruct 
his son. We take torah here in the sense that we found it in.1:8, paren- 
tal teaching. Hence, we have here again parental instruction without 
suffering. The best translation here is “discipline” (so RSV). 


7:22. musar “evil. The two verses, 22 and 23, are corrupt. The 
versions have for musar, moser, bond. Some change in this direction 
must be envisaged. Toy reads “as a calf that is led to the stall”. Kahana 
reads with the Greek, Syriac and Targum “and asa dog . . .” and leaves 
as uncertain the rest of the verse thinking that a quarter verse or so 
has been lost. 


8:10. “Take my musar and not silver, and knowledge rather than 
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choice gold.” Wisdom addresses mankind. The sense here is that of 
instruction in the general sense, as in 1 :2,3,4, and 4:13. 


8:23. “Hear musar and be wise, and be not neglectful.” Wisdom 
continues to speak and we have again musar in the general sense of educa- 
tion or instruction. 

9:7. “He who yoser a scoffer gets for himself light esteem, and he 
who reproves a wicked man incurs injury.” Mumo is what stands in 
MT for “incurs injury”, which is the RSV translation. Kahana conjec- 
tures that originally there stood here mum lo, which later became mumo; 
this is probably the reasoning behind RSV. Toy suggests kelimmah but 
feels it uncertain. This is the second occurrence of the qal participle 
in the Bible ; the only other time we have it is in Ps. 94:10, cf. 3.A. There 
is probably no suffering involved in the lesson the scoffer should receive 
even if the teacher of the lesson may “incur injury”. This is an excep- 
tional use of yasar in that the teacher is neither God, parents, or Wisdom; 
cf. 5.B. and the chart at the conclusion of this chapter. 

10:17. “He -who heeds musar is on the road to life but he who for- 
sakes reproof goes astray.” This is again instruction in the very 
general sense as in 1:7. Toy notes that the maxims of the book of 
Proverbs “all look to the establishment of a sage, peaceful, happy social 
life, in the family and the community”. Indeed, as one surveys the book 
of Proverbs he is struck by some such formula as this; one who accepts 
musar and tokahath acquires wisdom and this in turn assures security 
or Jong life (1733533223, 4:13).7 2, 8332-36, -10317,27, 15:24; 16 22; 
24:14 and 28:2). This is epitomized in 9:11, “For through me (Wis- 
dom) will your days increase and years of life be added to you”. 

12:1. “He who loves musar loves knowledge, but he who hates reproof 
is foolish.” Again we note the general sense of instruction. 

13:1. “A wise son (is the product of) his father’s musar, but.a scoffer 
never heeds rebuke.” “Rebuke” here is ge‘arah. The sense is that 
of parental instruction without disciplinary pain. V. a seems to lack 
a verb. Rashi inserts “seeks and loves” while Saadya inserts “accepts”. 
The Greek, Syriac and one Ms read, “A wise son is obedient to his 
father . . . .” Kamphausen retains musar but puts it in the absolute 
state (in MT it is in construct) and changes ‘ab to “loves”.*” Toy 
would insert shama‘ or kibbel, “hears or receives”, while Kahana admits 
that the phrase needs a word such as “loves”. The Latin seems to under- 
stand it as we have translated and so Nowack, Delitzsch, and Strack.%8 


37. Cf. ICC, p. 260. 
38. Cf. Ibid., p. 260. 
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13:18. “Poverty and light esteem are his who spurns musar, but he 
who heeds reproof is honored.” This is in the general sense of in- 
struction. Tokahath stands in the text for “reproof”. 

13:24. “He who spares the rod hates his son, but he who loves him 
shiharo musar.” This is the first time in Proverbs that we see musar 
used for parental instruction causing suffering. For shiharo musar the 
Greek has “seeks carefully . . . .” . Kahana agrees with this sense and 
also Toy. Toy points out II Kings 19:32 for a parallel to the double ob- 
ject involved ; such a construction is by no means questionable. Toy fur- 
ther objects to the AV translation “betimes” or the translation “early” 
though Saadya and Rashi seem to have understood it as such. Compare 
meanings in 1:28, 7:15, 8:17 and 11:27 where the sense is “eagerly” or 
“diligently”. RSV translates “diligently” and so we. 

15:5. “The fool despises his father’s musar, but he who is clever 
(prudent) heeds instruction.” Here musar is to be taken in the sense 
of verbal parental instruction. 

15:10. “Musar is severe for him who forsakes the way; he who hates 
reproof dies.” According to the context we have here divine discipline, 
cf. vv. 8-11 and above under 3:11. For the meaning of ra‘ as “severe” 
see Jer. 2:19 and cp. Jer. 30:14. Kahana understands our verse as “The 
severe way is to forsake musar”’. That breaks the parallelism which 
explains forsaking the way as hating reproof. 

15:32. “He who spurns musar despises himself, but he who heeds re- 
proof gains understanding.” Here musar is in the general sense of in- 
struction. 

15:33. “The fear of the Lord is musar in wisdom, and humility goes 

before honor.” Musar here has the same meaning as in the preceding 
verse. Vv. 31-33 form a unit of thought. The Greek omits v. 31, ob- 
viously an oversight on the part of the translators. In v. 32, the Greek 
makes the parallelism closer, “hates himself . . . loves his own soul”. 
The MT while more subtle is to be maintained. There have been other 
changes made and suggested through the centuries, but they are all un- 
necessary. “The fear of the Lord is that discipline which leads to 
wisdom” is the sense not only of this verse but of much of Proverbs. 
For “humility” compare 18:12. 
16:22. “Wisdom is a fountain of life to him who has it, but folly 
is the miusar of fools.” The instruction of fools is folly itself; folly is 
the discipline that fools know. It is an unusual use of the word, but for 
our purposes we may list it under “general sense of instruction”. 

19:18. “Yasser your son while there is hope and do not set your 
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soul upon his destruction.” The form is the piel impv. sing. The im- 
perative occurs three times in the Bible, cf. Jer. 10:24 and Prv. 29:17. 
This verse is best understood in conjunction with 13 :24 and Deut. 21:18. 
This is parental instruction with suffering implied. “Discipline” is 
the best translation. 

19:20. “Heed counsel and accept musar, that you may be wise in your 
future.” For ’aharith as “future” see Isa. 41:22 and 23. Here we have 
“counsel” in close relation to musar again as in Ps. 16:7. This is the 
general sense of instruction. 

19:27. “To cease, my son, to heed musar is to wander from words of 
knowledge.” Parental instruction is implied, but without hardship. The 
greatest difficulty in this verse is with the first word which appears to 
be an imperative from hadal. Saadya, Schultens and Strack understand 
it as “Cease to listen to that sort of teaching which will cause thee to 
wander”. Ewald and Reuss read it, “Only cease to hear, and you 
will soon wander”. The Latin has “Do not cease . . . and be not 
ignorant”. The Syriac and Targum, “Cease, my son, and hear 
and thou wilt not wander”. Kahana suggests lisno’ for lishmo‘a, to 
“hate” for to “listen”. Toy understands it this way, “He who ceases 
to listen to instruction will wander from words of knowledge”. I take 
hadal as infinitive and read it as a nomen verbale (cp. Prv. 21:15). 

22:15. “Folly is bound to the heart of the child; the rod of musar 
will drive it from him.” Musar here indicates parental instruction 
through suffering, cf. 13 :24. 

23:12. “Render your mind unto musar and your ear to words of 
knowledge.” This is the general sense of instruction. 

23:13. “Do not withhold musar from the child, for if you smite him 
with the rod he will not die.” Again parental discipline through suf- 
fering. Note the use of “smite” also in Jer. 5:3 and 30:14. 

23 :23. “Acquire truth and do not sell it, wisdom, musar, and under- 
standing.” As above in 23:12, this is the general sense of instruction ; 
recall 1 :1-6. 

24:32. “I looked and I considered; I saw and I accepted musar.” 
Verses 30-34 describe a situation from which the author of the verses 
learned a lesson. He passed by the field and vineyard of a sluggard and 
lazy person. It was overgrown with thorns and nettles and was in a 
state of extremely poor repair. In our verse he tells us that in observing 
such a thing he learned that laziness causes poverty to come upon one 
as a robber or an armed man. Here is our fifth example in the Bible of 


39. Cf. G-K #114a. 
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the use of musar to indicate a lesson learned from observing others suffer 
(cp. Deut. 11:2, Isa. 53:5, Jer. 2:30, and Ezek. 5 Dy 

29.17. “Yasser your son and he will give you rest and give you delight 
of soul.” Piel impv. sing. Recall 19:18. In view of v. 15 preceding, 
the understanding of this verse should be that of parental discipline 
through suffering. 

29:19. “By words (alone) a servant is not yiwvaser, for though he 
understands he will not respond.” This is the single instance in the 
Bible of yasar used in connection with the disciplining of a servant. 
The two common ways of instruction, as we have seen them, are con- 
sidered in this verse. Instruction through words is rejected in favor 
implicitly of disciplining by means of hardship. The form is niphal im- 
perf. 3 p. masc. sing. For other niphal forms cf. Jer. 6:8, 31:18, Lev. 
20: 200 bs, 2° 10. 

31:1. “The words of Lemuel, king of Massa, which his mother yis- 
sartu.” Piel perf. 3 p. fem. sing., with suffix. Here, quite obviously, 
we have yasar used in the sense of verbal parental instruction. 


ee 


Yakah in Proverbs 


Yakah appears twenty-six times in twenty-five verses in Proverbs, 
while yasar appears thirty-five times in thirty-five verses (thirty times 
as the noun musar). A particularly interesting thing to note is that 
every time yakah is used in Proverbs yasar occurs in the same passage 
with only six exceptions. The exceptions are 1 :23,25,30, 24 298 2DALZ: 
27:5, 28:23 and 30:6. The following is a list of the verses where the 
two roots are used. The parallel columns will indicate where the two 
are concurrent: 


yasar yakah 
1:2,3,7,8 
1 :23,25,30 

3:11 311,12 
4:1,13 
nha Wear! 5:12 
6:23 6:23 
7:22 (?) 

8:10,33 
af 9:78 
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yasar yakah 
10:17 10:17 
tet Ze) 
13 :1,18,24 13:18 
£525,10:32,33 $5:35;10:12-31532 
16 :22 
19 :18,20,27 19:25 
Zoeso 
23 712.1523 
24:25 
24 :32 
25212 
2i25 
28 :23 
29 :17,19 2915 
30:6 
Stal 


Yakah is used to indicate reproof through hardship in 3:11,12, 15:10, 
19:25, 29:15. From the above columns it will be noted that yasar also 
appears in or near those passages. In 30:6 it will be noted that it is God 
who administers the rebuke, but since it is not certain that that rebuke 
lies in suffering we refrain from counting it as such. 

Those passages where yakah indicates simple verbal reproof or rebuke 
ater nl oo ceo sete, O-2an Drs bt Oe 79 1220, 013318: 61525,12:31;32, 
24:25, 25:12, 27:5, 28:23, 29:1. Those passages where it seems to mean 
general instruction entailing reproof such as we found in the case of 
yasar are: 1 :23,25,30, 10:17, 12:1, and 13:18. 


He 
The Word Lekah 


Lekah, a derivative of lakah, is found five times in Proverbs, and once 
each in Isaiah, Deuteronomy and Job. We have noted how the verb 
lakah is often associated with the noun musar—to receive or accept 
musar (e.g. Prv. 1:3). Lekah seems to be an abbreviated way of writ- 
ing the fuller expression. In Isa. 29:24 it unquestionably means “‘les- 
son”. In Dt. 32:2 where it is parallel to *tmrathi, “my speaking”, it 
probably means “my teaching”. In Job 11:4, the meaning seems to 
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be “my doctrine” or perhaps “my trains °° In Prv: 1:5 and 9:9 the 
meaning is the same and is parallel to the idea of increasing in wisdom, 
used with the verb yasaf. It is used also with yasaf in Prv. 167Zi where 
the phrase is parallel to nabon, one has understanding or is discerning. 
In Prv. 4:2 it is parallel to forathi, my teaching. The most interesting 
use of lekah is in Prv. 7:21 where it is parallel to a phrase meaning the 
smooth speech of the seductress. It is close to the idea of “her doctrine” 
but one is tempted to use the vernacular in this case and translate it “her 
line”. 

All the uses seem to be comparatively late, developing only after 
the fuller phrase Jakahath musar would be understood in the one word. 


4. 


Conclusions 


Yasar appears thirty-five times in thirty-five verses in Proverbs. It 
appears thirty times as the noun musar. It is used twice to indicate 
divine disciplinary suffering inflicted upon the individual in 3:11 and 
15:10. It conveys the idea of parental disciplinary suffering inflicted 
upon the child in five cases, 13:24, 22:15, 23:13, 29:17 and probably 
in 19:18. It implies disciplinary instruction through hardship upon a 
slave once in 29:19. It is used to mean parental instruction of the 
childeined 8.7434 9512.95 :23 6:23, 8333.13 215213;-5, 19°27 ana 
It has the sense of general learning or wisdom in 1:2,3,7, 4:13, 8:10, 
LO2V7 o12515-13218.915S2,339'16 22) 19:20 -and 23 12.23 mi appeare 
in the case of a man verbally rebuking a scoffer in 9:7. And once we 
have seen it used for the lesson from observation in 24 :32. 


Yakah appears in one passage where the idea of divine rebuke is 
implied but without suffering, in 30:5,6. It is used twice to indicate 
divine reproof through suffering, in conjunction with yasar, in 3:11 
and 12, and in 15:10. It means harsh discipline visited upon a scoffer 


in 19:25 and a child in 29:15. For other uses of yakah in Proverbs see 
section 2 above. 


Lekah seems never to imply disciplinary suffering though it is an 
abbreviation for lakahath musar. Its general meaning is lesson, teach- 
ing or general instruction. See section 3 above. 


40. Beer and Duhm emend to lekti and halak; cf. Gesenius-Buhl, p. 390. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Out of the ninety-four times that yasar occurs in the Bible we have 
found that in two cases emendation to a root other than yasar was 
necessary (see the introduction to Ch. I, and 4.A./., and 4.B.1.). These 
were in Job 12:18 and Prv. 7:22. While a change in vowels seemed 
likely in Hosea 5:2, 7:12 and 10:10, evidence was not sufficient to 
warrant change in the text; hence, they must be included in our final 
survey. (See 1.A. and I.). A slight vowel change was necessary in 
Job 33:16; however it did not alter the basic root of the word (see 
4.A.1.). Hence our study has shown that yasar actually occurs ninety- 
two times in eighty-seven verses. Twice we have found almost identical 
or duplicate verses: except for minor differences Jer. 30:11 is the same 
as Jer. 46:28, and I Kings 12:11 and 14 as II Chron. 10:11 and 14. 


The basic meaning of yasar is the learning or teaching of a lesson. We 
have found that the lesson may be learned in three different ways, 
through the experience of suffering, through accepting verbal instruc- 
tion which involves no suffering, and through observing a given situa- 
tion: another person, group or nation, or God’s works. The first 
two methods of instruction through musar afford the most numerous 
examples. The third method, by observation, we have seen in only 
five passages. 

Within the first two methods we ask: (1) who imparts the lesson? 
and (2) who is the recipient of the lesson? We have found either God 
or man as “teacher”. Man is always the recipient of the lesson, with 
one exception: in Job 40:2, Job is called the ‘“‘admonisher” of God 
(see 4.A.1.). If man is the recipient of the lesson imparted by God we 
ask: (1) is it the nation? or (2) it is the individual? If man is the 
recipient of the lesson taught by a man or by men, then we may ask: 
(1) who is the teacher? and (2) who is the recipient? One group 
of passages forms an exception to this scheme—the fourteen occurrences 
of musar in Proverbs where the word means a general instruction or 
education which is a step leading to, or is close to, wisdom. 


There is one further question to be asked: does the imparting of 
the lesson mean that the recipient of the lesson was blameworthy in 
some way prior to the instruction? We have seen that under the first 
method, the lesson through suffering or hardship, that is always the case. 
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SUFFERING AS DIVINE DISCIPLINE EXPRESSED 
BY THE Use or Yasar 


The idea of disciplinary suffering has been found as a connotation 
of yasar thirty-three times in thirty verses: eighteen times in seventeen 
verses in the prophets, five times in four verses in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy, eight times in seven verses in the psalms, and three 
times in three verses in Job and Proverbs. 

In the prophets yasar is found nine times other than those noted 
above. In all of the prophetic passages save one God is involved. That 
one is the very difficult Jer. 10:18, where we have the phrase “vain 
instruction” or “instruction of idols”. If it is the former it has the 
tone of wisdom literature; if it is the latter it stands alone in the Bible. 
Nowhere else is yasar used in connection with idols. Nine times in the 
prophets God instructs the nation verbally in five instances, and an 
individual twice. The lesson through observation is three times ex- 
pressed in the prophets. In Jer. 2:30, Isa. 53:5 and Ezek. 5:15 suffer- 
ing was involved. 

Divine disciplinary suffering inflicted upon the nation is indicated 
by yasar twenty-five times in twenty-two verses, and upon the individual 
eight times in eight verses. 

In the pre-exilic prophetic writings yasar appears thirteen times 
meaning God’s inflicting adversity to impart a lesson to the nation, in 
Posed 0552 (8); 7 12°C 2);° 10610" (ry,-Zeph.-3 2,77 Jer72 19.00, 25a. 
30:14, 31:18, and Ezek. 5:15, and 23:48, and in the Second Isaiah once 
in 53:5. Though Isa. 26:16, Jer. 30:11 and 46:28 refer to the nation 
in this respect, we have found them to be late passages. The only other 
passages in the Bible referring to the nation are Lev. 26:18, 23, 28, 
Deut. 8:5, Ps. 94:10 and 118:18. 

In the eight verses referring to an individual only one of them is 
found in the prophets, in Jer. 10:24, another late passage. The seven 
other instances are in Ps. 6:2 and 38:2 (both very similar to Jer. 10:24), 
Ps. 39 :12, 94:12, Job 5:17, Prv. 3:11 and 15:10. 

For a synopsis of all these observations see the chart below under 
heading 1.A. 


The conclusions that we may draw, then, are as follows: 


1, One-third (33 out of 92) of the occurrences of yasar indicate 


God’s teaching a lesson through hardship inflicted upon the nation 
or an individual. 
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2. The earliest and clearest expressions refer to the nation and are 
found not in Hosea (see above 1.A.) but in Zephaniah and Jeremiah 
(see above 1.C. and D.). 

3. The concept of musar is not limited to any particular period of 
time or type of literature. However, with regard to the nation it is 
found in the prophets, the pentateuch and the psalms, but not in wisdom 
literature. 

4. Yasar is used for the idea of God’s inflicting hardship to impart 
a lesson to an individual but this use is later than the reform prophets. 

5. Yasar is used in early prophetic writings to indicate a divine 
lesson to the nation other than through hardship, in Hosea 7:15, Jer. 
6:8, 7:28 and 35:13, and once to an individual, Isa. 8:11. For other 
instances of this category see the chart below, heading 2.A. 

6. Yakah, which is often closely related to yasar, indicates divinely 
inflicted disciplinary suffering of the nation only twice in the Bible, 
in Jer. 2:19 and Ezek. 5:15, but of an individual in thirteen verses, 
i) Sant 7:14, Ps..6 :2, 38:2, 39712, 94 310, 73:14; fob 9217 .33::19, 13210; 
eec4; Pry. 321,12, 15210, 


B. 
OTHER UsEs oF Yasar 


For the fifty-nine other uses of our word we may distribute the 
particular connotations among seven principal categories. Fourteen 
times yasar connotes suffering inflicted by man upon man; usually 
this is the case where parents instruct their offspring. However, 
there is one instance of elders admonishing a man, Deut. 22:18, a king 
admonishing a people, in the Kings-Chronicles passage, and once of a 
man correcting a slave. 

The great majority of the uses of yasar fall under the category of 
the lesson taught or learned other than through hardship or by observa- 
tion. This accounts for forty-two occurrences. All of the thirty-five 
passages in Proverbs fall in this class save nine. For convenience we 
may make the following sub-headings: the lesson taught by God to 
nation and individual; the lesson taught by parent to child (all from 
Proverbs) ; musar in the general sense of instruction leading to wisdom 
(all from Proverbs) ; and miscellaneous expressions. 


Yasar connotes a lesson learned from observing others suffering five 

times (Jer. 2:30, Isa. 53:5 and Ezek. 5:15, Deut. 11:2 and Prv. 24:32). 

For the similarity of yakah to yasar in these categories the reader 
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is referred to the pertinent sections under Psalms and WL, 3.B., 4.A.Z., 
and 4.B.2. For the eight occurrences of lekah in the Bible and its 
similarity to the use of yasar peculiar to Proverbs, that of general 
instruction, the reader is referred back to section 4:B.3. 


CHART I 


The following is a synopsis of all the occurrences of yasar in the 
Bible arranged under three headings indicating the three basic uses 
of the root in noun and verb form. Where the asterisk (*) appears 
under 2. and 3. the passage includes the idea of blameworthiness. 
Under 1., blameworthiness is presupposed in every case. 


hs 


The lesson learned by suffering 


A. Imparted by God upon: B. Imported by man upon man: 
The nation By parents upon offspring 
Hosexmeorc (i), 7 1260), Deut. 21:18 
10:10(2) Prv: 13:24, 2251555263033 
Zeph. 3:2,7 29:17, 19:18 
Weim 00 (see 111) 25:3, By elders upon a man 
30:14, 31:18 Deut. 22:18 
Ezek. 23:48 (all women) By a king upon a people 
Isa. 26:16 I Kings 12:11, 14 
Jers3011 = 46:28 Il Chron, 1011;14 
Lev. 26 :18,23,28 By a man upon a slave 
Deut. 8:5 Prv. 29:19 
Ps. 94:10, 118:18 
The individual 
Jer. 10:24 
Ps. 6:2, 38:2, 39:12, 94:12 
Job 5:17 


Reveorbiets-10 
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ze 
The lesson taught by verbal instruction, warnings, etc. 
A. Imparted by God upon: C. Sense of general instruction 
The nation Proverbs <2! 2.5.7, 4: 13,810, 
Hosea 7:15 107 See 12° 1*8) 13 318* 
Ver Gorn! fool 15325, 15233; 16:22, 
gS ad We a OP a BO 20 12,25 
The individual 
one ca D. Miscellaneous 
aa lite ; : 
50:17 (the wicked) * By psalmist to kings, Ps. 


Z210* 
By Job to men, Job 4:3 
By Job to Zophar, Job 20:3* 
By Job to God, 40:2* 


94:12 (see I) 
Fob 33-16%, 36:10* 


B. Imparted by parent to child By man to scoffer, Pry. 9:7* 
Proverbs: 1:8, 4:1, 5:12*, Vain instruction or instruction 
ecg (a peie focok ia eye Ee of idols, Jer. 10:8 


15¢5%= 19°27 Sr 


AE 
The lesson learned by observation of others suffering 


The people of fate of others, Jer. 2:30 (see I)* 
The nations of fate of Judah, Ezek. 5:15* 

The Kings of the ‘Ebed, Isa. 53:5* 

The nation of fate of Egypt, Deut. 11:2 

A man of a sluggard, Prv. 24:32 
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CHAPTER III 


Suffering as Divine Discipline in the Life 
and Message of Jeremiah 


1. 


THE PROPHET AND HIS PROBLEM 


Jeremiah, the son of Hilkiah, was by heritage a priest but by 
conviction a prophet. His father was one of the priests, probably of 
the line of Abiathar (I Kings 2:26), who dwelt in the land of Benjamin 
in a small village called Anathoth (Jer. 1:1). While Jeremiah was by 
birth a priest, he had been appointed by God even before he was born, 
to be a prophet (1:5). Jeremiah’s denouncement of what the local 
priesthood held dear (11:18 ff.) probably brought him to the argu- 
ment that before he was a priest he had been commissioned a prophet. 

Jeremiah’s troubles began undoubtedly at home, in his village not 
far to the northeast of Jerusalem. But they later spread to the Capital 
itself. There his convictions brought him complete misery at the 
hand of the Zadokite priesthood, the professional prophets and the 
royal family (Chs. 20, 26, 28, 29, 35-44). These were his troubles 
which were caused by his problem. His problem was his message which 
was so bound up with his total personality that the necessity of his 
propounding it did not permit of his desisting from it (20:9). 

Jeremiah’s prophetic insight (and prophecy is three parts insight 
to one part foresight) dictated that the abominations which had 
obtained in the reign of Manasseh and yet subsisted to the time of his 
adulthood, must be stricken from the life of Israel. Proper syllogisms 
lead to proper conclusions. Jeremiah’s moral logic led him to un- 
wavering convictions. Among those things which the prophet witnessed 
in his time, before and after his commission (626; Jer. 1:2), which 
served to formulate his message were: the false security Jerusalem 
assumed after the withdrawal of Sennacherib in 701 (cf. Isa. 31:5), 
the drift from the Yahwistic religion during the reign of Manasseh 
(II Kings 21), the discovery of a lawbook (621) and its subsequent 
misuse (3:10, 8:3-9), the rise of the new Babylonian empire and its 
destruction of Nineveh in 612, the sudden death of Josiah at Megiddo 
in 608, the defeat by Nebuchadnezzar of Pharaoh Neco in 605, and 
the follies of Josiah’s heirs in Jerusalem (22:8 ff.). These considera- 
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tions led the prophet to a clear-cut conclusion: the defeat and downfall 
of Judah, the destruction of Jerusalem and the exile of the people were 
inevitable. 


Jeremiah’s problem was made the more intense by the love he bore 
toward the people to whom he must announce his terrible message. 
Somehow he must tell them that they would experience utter calamity ; 
in doing so he must also tell them why. But with the indictments and 
sentences which he pronounced against them, he had also somehow to 
tell this people whom he loved that the very God Who was punishing 
them also loved them and that through the disaster they must see God’s 
ruling hand ever present and ever in control of the events to come. 
He must somehow tell them that God had a purpose in smiting them 
so hard. He must communicate to them that they must accept the 
calamity as God’s way of bringing them back to Him. This delicate 
but horrible message was his problem. 

He had first to convince them that destruction would come, and 
make known to them the reason for its coming. That were hard enough; 
harder yet was his telling them that it was for their good. To convey this 
critical part of his message he used numerous means, but one was 
his use of the word musar. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that the root yasar occurs 
nine times in eight verses of the genuine Jeremianic material. In five 
of the verses it has the connotation of God’s teaching a lesson by 
afflicting suffering (verb yasar) or the people’s learning a lesson by 
experiencing suffering (noun musar) (2:30, 5:3, 2:19, 30:14 and 
31:18). Twice the noun musar conveys the meaning of the lesson 
imparted through warnings (7:28, 6:8 and 35:13) and once through 
observation (2:30). The tenor of 2:30 is also that the people might 
have observed the sufferings of the fathers. 

In this chapter we are concerned with the concept of sufferings 
interpreted to mean God’s teaching the people to repent. Of the five in- 
stances of yasar having that connotation, as noted above, twice the 
reference is to the past (2:30 and 5:3) and three times to the present 
or future (2:19, 30:14 and 31:18). 

In both 2:30 and 5:3 the prophet says that though God smote 
the people in the past still they did not return to Him, i.e., accept 
musar (see below p. 50). Other verses in Jeremiah which express the 
same idea, but do not contain a form of yasar, are 3:3, 11:6-8 and 15:7. 
In 3:3 the prophet says, “Though the showers were withheld and 
there was no spring rain, yet you had a harlot’s brow and you refused 
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to be ashamed”. Though God caused a drought to befall the people 
still they did not repent (cp. Amos 4:7-8 and see below Ch. IV). In 
11:6-8, in referring to the stubbornness of the fathers in the past 
God says that He brought “all the words of this covenant” upon them 
but still they did not do His commandments.! Similarly in 15:7 the 
prophet refers to a great distress which God has caused His people by 
scattering them in the gates of the land, by bereaving and destroying 
them; but still they did not turn from their ways. All of these verses 
indicate that the people should have interpreted past disasters as sent 
by God to lead them to repentance. 

In 2:19, however, Jeremiah refers to the coming calamity when he 
says, “Your evil will discipline you and your apostasies will reprove you” 
(see below p. 59). In 30:14 the prophet refers to the impact of the 
calamity and shows unequivocally the force of its purpose, “a harsh 
discipline’ (see below p. 72). And in 31:18 we hear the full 
acceptance and apprehension of the harsh discipline in the mouth 
of Ephraim (see below p. 65). These last two passages form a part 
of Jeremiah’s great hope for the people: that they accept the calamity 
as a lesson for repentance (see below pp. 61 ff.). There are two further 
passages which exhibit quite as clearly as those the prophet’s hope; 
they are 24:4-7 and 29 :12-14 (see below p. 65). In 24:7, when apply- 
ing the basket of “good figs” to the fate of those people who have 
already gone into exile, the prophet says, “I will give them a heart 
to know that I am the Lord; and they shall be my people and I will 
be their God if they return to me with their whole heart”. The exile, 
which God has brought upon them, should lead them to repent. In 
Jeremiah’s letter to the exiles in 29:12-14 he shows the effect that 
the exile should have upon them, “Then you will call upon me and 
come and pray to me, and I will hear you; you will seek me and find 


me; if you seek me with all your heart I will be found by you, says 
the Lord”? 


1. However, some scholars view these verses, 11:6-8, as non-Jeremianic; cf. 
e.g., Volz, op. cit., p. 129, top. Another verse which might be added to this list 
is 44:10. There it is said that the people have not been “crushed,” nor have 
they feared and walked in God’s law. The root of “crush” is daka’, the same 
word that we find in Ps. 90:3 and 51:10. The sense of 44:10 undoubtedly is 
that the crushing has not brought the people to contrition; it has not had its 


ce This verse is also considered secondary by some scholars; cf. Volz, pp. 


2. With Volz, p. 265, read v. 14 only through the first ne’um Yahweh. There 
are two secondary verses within the book of Jeremiah which are very interesting 
in the light of our study, 23:20 and 30:24. They both read, “The wrath of the 
Lord will not withdraw until He has executed and established the plans of His 
heart; in the latter days you will understand it fully.” 
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These passages in themselves display clearly Jeremiah’s interpreta- 
tion of the calamity he must pronounce against the people. However, 
we must now view them in the perspective of the prophet’s total mes- 
sage. In doing so we shall see that the summary effect of Jeremiah’s 
ministry was to translate for the people the moral significance of the 
calamity which they were bringing upon themselves. If there is a 
“motto” so to speak, to the message of Jeremiah, it is in his words in 
2:19, “Your (own) evil will discipline you and your apostasies will 
reprove you”. 

Within the genuine Jeremianic material the only individual whose 
sufferings are interpreted to be for the purpose of his repentance is 
Jeremiah himself. Throughout the book of Jeremiah there are many 
indications that the prophet himself suffers for the sake of his min- 
istry. His confessions particularly demonstrate his own hardships. 
Jeremiah’s own distress is intimately linked with the harshness of 
his message to the people. In 15:19 we see God’s response to the 
prophet’s complaint of the preceding verses. Jeremiah’s own suffer- 
ings have the purpose of bringing him closer to God (see below p. 73). 


We shall now analyze Jeremiah’s indictments of the people and 
the sentepces of destruction and suffering he pronounces against 
them (pp. 49-58). Then, after establishing his interpretation of the 
calamity (pp. 58-67), we shall review Jeremiah’s own experiences in 
relation to his message through an examination of his confessions (pp. 
67-74). Finally we will attempt to understand the “new covenant” 
and the people’s role in it in the light of the purpose of the calamity 
and its effect upon the people (pp. 74-78). As we proceed the above 
passages will be matched and compared with other expressions of the 
prophet which convey his total message. 


Zs 
INDICTMENTS 


In order to understand Jeremiah’s message of calamity to the people 
and his desire that they accept it as musar, it is necessary to view closely 
what it is that the prophet decries in their behavior and in their 
relationship to God. The indictments he levels against them, the sen- 
tences of punishment which God pronounces, and the prophet’s vain 
pleadings for repentance compose a major segment of the book. 
Jeremiah occasionally, though vehemently, denounces certain specific 
practices among the people, such as their maltreatment of widows, 
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orphans and the poor (2:34, 5:28, 21:12), sexual waywardness (2:20, 
DA B30 3D e7 bio lel cory 2oelO, 14); practice of usury (6:13), 
making idols (1:16, 2:27, 7:18,30), worshipping heavenly bodies (7:18, 
19:13, 44:24,25), and practicing child sacrifice (7:31); however, he 
far more often accuses them of an attitude of complete falseness in 
their relation to God and to their fellow men which spreads with all 
its lethal force from their hearts to consume all that is good on the 
national scene (e.g., 4:28, 5:30, 16:18, 19:4, 23:10). 


Jeremiah uses the word “heart” approximately thirty-seven times. 
In fifteen of these instances he laments the perverseness of the thinking 
of the people, for the term “heart” signified the seat of thinking. While 
Jeremiah claims that God both sees the heart and tests it (20:12, 11:20), 
still the people set their stubborn and rebellious heart on nothing but 
their own gain (5:21,23, 22:17), and indeed their sin is such a part 
of them that it is inscribed on the tablet of their heart with an iron 
pen (17:1). Twice he makes a vain plea to the people of Jerusalem 
and Judah to circumcize their hearts and to cleanse them from evil 
(4:4,14). As for the prophet’s own heart, he tells us four times that 
it is breaking, or is sick, or is ready to burst (4:19, 8:18, 20:9, 23:9). 
The figure of the heart plays an important part in Jeremialg’s descrip- 
tion of the effect of musar. 


Despite the prophet’s numerous pleas to the people to improve 
their ways and return to the Lord (3:12,13,19,22, 4:1,3b,4,14, 6:8, 
7:3, 839,12, 18:11, 21:11, 22'3,5), he is discouraged over such ja 
possibility. They have continually refused to heed God’s commandments 
or His warnings (2:27,30, 6:17-19, 7:13, 8:6,7, 1178, 19:15," 13210, 
25:7, 26:5, 29:19, 34:14, 35:14-17, 42:21, 43:7, 44:8); they have 
hardened their face and neck and though they have eyes and ears will 
not use them (5:3, 7:27, 19:15, 5:21, 6:10). This is so much the ex- 
perience of the prophet that he is driven to say that they cannot repent 
(6:28, 8:6,7, 13:23,27). They are fully possessed by the luxuries of 
civilization, have grown fat and sleek and no longer know how to do 
good (5:27, 4:22); and though the prophet shames them (2:26,36, 
8:2,9), they are so stupid (4:22, 5:21) they no longer know how to be 
ashamed (3:3). While Jeremiah finds particular cause for concern 
among the rulers and leaders (2:8, 4:9-10, 5:5b,30, 12:10, 22:21, 
23:1,2,11), he must wage his battle against all the peopler(l 3138)2::29° 
6:13, 8:10, 9:3). And though he has searched through all the streets 
of Jerusalem, he is unable to find even a single person who does justice 


or seeks truth (5:1, cp. Ezekiel 22 :23-31). 
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The insensitiveness of the people is what causes their apostasy, their 
straying from God, rejecting and forgetting Him (1:16, 2:5,6,8, 
2A317,19;32;.3 2194 2205 26,7235. 729,10, 13:10, 156, 18:15, 19:4); 
They are not only completely faithless (3:20, 5:11), but have conscious- 
ly rebelled against God (3:13, 4:17, 5:23, 6:28-30) refusing to admit 
their own guilt (2:35). In reading Jeremiah one is struck constantly 
by the recurring phrases, “They have forsaken God . . . They have 
forgotten the Lord”. In seeking what it is that this prophet decries 
in the people’s hehavior and in their relationship with God, we have 
noted those passages where the prophet calls the people down for 
certain specific sins, where he accuses them of gross apostasy and 
going after other gods, and where he laments their insensitivity and 
their hardened hearts. Twice Jeremiah says they have as many gods. 
as they have cities (2:28b, 11:13). Jeremiah was a native of a country 
village called Anathoth. He knew the country, the bare desert heights, 
the vine rows, the old country roads, the effect of the rain upon the 
crops (Chs. 2-6). Jerusalem meant to him pain and heartbreak, 
wickedness, violence, oppression, sickness and wounds (6:6,7). The’ 
cities were the symbol of civilization to Jeremiah’s mind, the civiliza- 
tion that caused the fatness and sleekness of the people (5:27,28), that 
made their hearts insensitive (4:4), their eyes to go blind and their 
ears deaf to the word of God (5:21, 6:10). Within the city walls they 
were oblivious to the works of God and His goodness to them (5:24) 
and ceased to fear Him or worship Him (2:10, 5:22, 24). To Jeremiah 
they had become so materialistic that they were putting their trust and 
confidence in fortified cities and not in God (5:17). God had told the 
young prophet when He commissioned him that He would make him a 
strongly fortified city in his fight against all the land, king, princes, priests 
and people (1:18). In figure, as it were, God was going to meet the 
people on their own ground. Jeremiah would be a city fortified by 
God; the people would be fortified by cities but without God. 

Twice in successive chapters the prophet bids his hearers to stop 
and consider the ways open to them. In 5:1, he bids them go about in 
the streets and the squares in the city of Jerusalem to try to find a 
single man, only one, who deals justly or seeks truth. The implication 
is that there is none. Even if there is someone who swears by Yahweh 
he does so falsely. Then in 6:16, he bids them, as it were, to leave the 
city, to go out into the country to the crossroads and consider the 
ancient paths, the paths of lasting value wherein is the good way and 
walk therein; for there would they find their soul-rest, the security 
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of their lives. Later, during the siege laid to Jerusalem by the Babylonian 
forces, Jeremiah again bids them leave the city, to go outside and 
surrender to Nebuchadnezzar, thereby securing their lives as a spoil 
of the war (21:9, 38:2, 38:17, cf. 27:8,11,12,17).2 His plea is as 
consistent as his message. 

What seems to be fundamental in all the attitude of the people is 
falsehood. What they trust in is false and in the final analysis of no 
value. Their idols and the other gods they worship will be of no 
avail in the day of reckoning (2:28) ; their leagues and alliances with 
Egypt and Assyria will be worthless for God has rejected what they 
have trusted in (2:37) ; and their fortified cities will be as weak flesh 
for the enemy will destroy them with the sword (5:17). Even when 
the message of destruction does reach into their senses they say, “Who 
can touch us or enter our dwellings?” This illustrates the people’s 
double-mindedness, as Skinner has put it. They forsake God, worship 
their idols and then expect Yahweh to save them in the day of trouble 
(2:27). But it is God who speaks directly against them (21 :13,14), 
~Behold, | am ‘against you. . . I will punish you 7 ~~. I will 
kindle a fire, etc.”. In 13:25, we have in Jeremiah’s words the reason 
for the coming calamity: ‘This is your lot, the portion I have measured 
out to you, because you have forgotten me and put your trust in false- 
hood”. If Jeremiah’s indictment of the people could be summed up 
in one phrase this would most assuredly be it. It is this falsehood 
which hampers the covenant relationship. It must be destroyed by 


the calamity to come. But it can only be destroyed if the people accept 
the calamity as musar. 


Jeremiah at one point becomes so disturbed over all the falsehood, 
deceit, distrust and faithlessness about him that he cries out in anguish 
for solitude. He would exchange his place in Jerusalem for a way- 
farer’s hut in the wilderness. He is now in his exasperation ready 
to abandon his people and walk away from them (9:1-5). They are 


3. Cf. H. Wheeler Robinson in 4 Commentary on the Bible, edited by Arthur 
S. Peake, New York, 1919, p. 475, “Jeremiah’s characteristic policy of submission 
to the Babylonians may itself be regarded as proof that he had conceived religion 
on a higher level than that of national pride, whilst his confidence in the future 
restoration of the nation reminds us that his individualism is never uprooted from 
its social environment.” That Jeremiah had such confidence in a future restora- 
tion of the nation is questionable; that he had a deep seated hope for his people 
is irrefutable. Dr. Hugo Winckler in Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Tes- 
tament, 3rd Ed., p. 170, calls Jeremiah a defeatist. (Cf. John Skinner, Prophecy 
and Religion, Studies in the Life of Jeremiah, Cambridge, 1922, p. 264.) To say 
this of our prophet is to miss the significance of his message. 

4, Skinner, of. cit., p. 69. 
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all adulterers, utterly faithless. Falsehood has grown strong in the 
land overpowering faith or truth. From doing one evil thing they 
go out to do another because they do not know Yahweh. Conditions 
have come to such a pass in civilized society that everyone must beware 
of his neighbor, even his brother. No one can trust another. Because 
they do not know Yahweh, their God, there is no confidence and no 
trust. They have so much taught their tongue to speak lies, falsehood 
and deceit, that they are too weary to repent of their iniquity (9:4). 
They are so weary from acting from false motives that they dare not 
learn da‘ath ’elohim. With their mouths they speak peaceably with 
their neighbors all the while they plan a trap for them (9:7). Such has 
been the result of their trust in the walls of the city which have separated 
the people from the ancient paths of the simpler life of the desert. 
What must be the consequence? Jerusalem will be made a heap of 
ruins and the cities of Judah a desolation (9:10, 4:5-7, 19:12, cf. Micah 
3212): 

Jeremiah, like the later Diogenes of Athens (5:1), sets out within 
the city of Jerusalem to find a man who does justly and seeks truth. 
The Lord, whose eyes are ever looking for faithfulness, has already 
dealt the people blows of suffering in the past, but to no avail; they 
have refused to receive His discipline and return to Him. Jeremiah 
hopefully turns from the poor of the population to those few who 
should know “The way of the Lord and divine justice”. But, alas, 
even these have broken the yoke and burst the bonds. In view of 
the parallelism in this verse (5:5), we are permitted an insight into 
the meaning of da‘ath ’elohim. That is, to know the way of the Lord 
and His justice is to accept the yoke and the bonds of His covenant, 
and to accept the discipline which He exacts of His people.’ In 22:15, 
another case of poetic parallelism throws yet more light on its meaning. 
There we may deduce that to know the Lord is to deal justly and 
righteously. The passage is written in reference to King Josiah. As 
king he was supreme judge of the land and in that capacity dealt 
righteous judgment to even the poor and the needy. Whether king, 
leaders, or masses, God desires of them knowledge of Himself. It may 
manifest itself slightly differently according to station in life; but one 


5. Cf. A. C. Welch, Jeremiah, His Time and His Work, Oxford, 1951, p. 191, 
“One might wish that the prophet had developed more largely what the obedience 
to Yahweh involved.” Perhaps the fact that Jeremiah does not explicitly lay forth 
all that Yahweh expects of the people in terms of the divine justice which should 
exist between God and man and man and man, testifies to the thesis that Jeremiah 
was convinced that the people had to suffer musar and that he hoped their accep- 
tance of it would make possible an entirely new relation to God. 
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thing is certain, God requires it of His people (cp. Micah 6:8, Hosea 
6:6, Amos 5:6, Isaiah 1:3). 

In 7:4, the prophet pleads with the people not to trust in those 
words which have given them a false confidence in the temple. Jeremiah 
has witnessed the utter falseness that has developed out of the concen- 
tration upon the temple. The people have begun to put their trust 
in the building, in the fact of its standing and being there. The temple 
has come to stand for their security, a sort of insurance of their lives. 
Instead of their putting their confidence in the ancient paths of God, 
in divine ways of living, in knowing Yahweh and His justice, and in 
accepting His yoke and His bonds as the truly secure way, they stake 
their lives in a building. It is a precious building to be sure, the one 
that bears the name of Yahweh (7:10,11), but one from which Yahweh 
can separate Himself. Then where would the building be? What would 
be its significance? It would not exist-and would be of no value. If 
the people, in hearing Jeremiah speak, still felt it impossible, the prophet 
had but to remind them of the fate of Shiloh and the sanctuary there. 
Chapter seven is full of a host of indictments against the people 
(7 :5,6,9-11,18,30,31). The prophet undoubtedly has taken this oppor- 
tunity, appearing before a great many people, to point out to them the 
most heinous of their sins. But there are several verses which demand 
our attention particularly. As we have seen in previous passages 
Jeremiah is especially concerned over the falsehood in the people. In 
7:23, the prophet seems to say in the name of Yahweh, “If only you 
had heeded my voice and walked in my way everything would have been 
all right” (cp. 11:4,7).6 In verse 28, he adds that they have not 

6. Cp. Jer. 7:23. Cf. Welch, of. cit., p. 138, “The doom of the national place 
of worship was the theme of the address. The other general feature of the address 
is that the destruction which Jeremiah predicted was not contingent but absolute. 
It did not depend on any change in the conduct of the people, but was Yahweh's 
fixed will.” On pp. 138-140, Welch goes on to say that 7:5-7, and 26:3,6, and 
13, are interpolated passages. It seems that Duhm also cast them out while 
Ehrlich emended the text slightly in 7:3, to read ve’eshkenah ’ittekem (pp. 140-1). 
Welch goes on to say on p. 141, “All Jeremiah has to say is directed against 
the temple and against the false place it has come to hold in his people’s estima- 
tion”. While we cannot agree with that statement to the letter we can certainly 
agree with the spirit of it. The temple does receive a considerable amount of 
Jeremiah’s wrath but it is only a symbol of a deeper ailment, the falseness that 
comes from putting one’s security in the luxurious but blinding trappings of 
civilization and calling it Yahweh’s religion. 7:5-7, can surely be retained if 
we interpret thus: “If, indeed, you could improve your ways and deeds. . . .” 
The LXX and Syriac have before V. 8 a vav, vehinneh, “But behold you put your 
trust in false words. . . .” The verses in Ch. 26, are not so easily solved. Per- 
haps they are to be stricken out. There intimation is made that Yahweh might 
repent of the evil he has purposed against them. Note that George Adam Smith, 


op. cit., Dp. 147, separates the occasions of Chs. 7 and 26, making the date of the 
former in the reign of Josiah and the latter in the reign of Jehoiakim. Note 
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accepted God’s discipline or His yoke (cp. 5:3-5). In other words, as 
we have seen, they do not have da‘ath ’elohim. But even worse truth or 
faith has perished. There is nothing but falsehood. Conversely, if they 
knew God’s ways, His divine justice, falsehood would perish. On the 
contrary, the way they follow is the way of false words. That is where 
they have staked their security (7:4,8). The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord! Such words mean nothing 
if the Lord has turned against it. 


They also say, “Peace, peace,’ but such words too are meaningless 
if the Lord has decreed war! (4:10, 6:13,14, 8:10,11, cf. 9:7). The 
two pairs of verses in chapters six and eight are practically identical. 
Again we find the word “falsehood”. It is the utter falseness in the 
people which disturbs the prophet. Again the prophet says they seek 
nothing but their own gain. They cry, “All is well, all is well,” 
when all is not well. They look out for themselves and care nothing 
for their neighbors or the nation as a whole. Jeremiah levels the 
same indictment against the king, Jehoiakim, in 22:17. His heart is 
set on nothing but his own gain. Jeremiah reminds Jehoiakim of his 
father Josiah. “Did he not eat and drink and execute righteous judg- 
ment?’ Jehoiakim seems to put his interest in his own comforts, having 
a fine luxurious palace of the finest cedar—another example of the 
softness of civilization taking precedence over what is right and good. 
Jeremiah reminds Jehoiakim that his father ate and drank, basic to any 
man, but he also dealt out justice in his position as king, basic to the 
functions of the monarch. His heart is bent on his own gain; and the 
prophet again cries foul and false! As it is with the king so with the 
people from the greatest to the smallest; their very heart is false 
(6:13,14, 8:10,11). They think because the city is strong the temple 
is standing and they have an alliance with their neighbors that all is 
well. It is not so; for there is no peace! The frustration Jeremiah 
felt in dealing with this falsehood is conveyed to us in his words. It 
causes the people to be blinded and prevents their seeing clearly their 


that he limits the address in 7, to vv. 1-15. It must be mentioned that 26:3 
and 7:27 are contradictory; in the former God says perhaps they will heed; 
in the latter, Ch. 7, He says they will neither heed nor in any way respond to 
what Jeremiah has to say. The solution is difficult but we have to remember 
that Jeremiah hoped beyond hope despite his certainty of the calamity ; he pleaded 
with God, 15:11, and he pleaded with people. We have paraphrased HGS XO 
according to grammar but according to context particularly noting Pe NOt 
last suggestion is the weakest: perhaps Jeremiah did say to the people God 
would repent of the evil He purposed, 26:3,13, knowing that they would not 
repent. Let us not insist upon consistency of words if at least we find consistency 


of spirit. 
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relation to God. Yet, losing sight of God increases the falsehood, for 
the people lose all sense of what is right. The necessity of a harsh 
musar becomes more and more evident. 

In 8:8, the prophet denounces the Deuteronomic law as falsely penned 
and falsely heeded. The people took the centralization of worship in 
Jersusalem to mean inviolability of the city forgetting all God’s com- 
mandments, even flagrantly disobeying them (7:9,10). Religion had 
become a mechanical thing. It was not a true repentance the new law 
was effecting; it was a false one. Judah had had the chance to observe 
the fate of her sister, Israel. In 722, Assyria had disintegrated the 
northern kingdom. The prophet Amos had told Israel that it was the 
Lord who was sending the adversary against them to destroy them be- 
cause they had broken the covenant (Amos 3:11). Twenty-one years 
later, Jerusalem almost experienced the same fate at the hand of 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria. When the besieging forces could not 
enter the city, the people of Jerusalem understood their salvation in 
terms of the inviolability of their holy city. Isaiah knew at that 
moment that his message had not reached the heart of the people; 
in his disappointment he wept bitterly (22:4). Then, in a passage 
which might well have come just after these events, Isaiah musters up 
all of his fervor to mock the revelry of the people and tell them that though 
they had not yet understood him, it would be sheer terror when they 
did (28:19). Jeremiah is now fighting the same fallacy. 


The people of Judah could have taken the fate of Israel as a warning. 
Whether or not Jeremiah at one time hoped that the new lawbook 
might be the guide to a sincere repentance of the people, he now sees 
that it is having the opposite effect.’ Even the law contributed to 


7. Scholars are divided as to Jeremiah’s relation to the Deuteronomi 
Cf. Carl Heinrich Cornill, The Prophets of Israel, Chicago, 1901, p. OL, aera 
possible to suppose that Jeremiah had anything to do with either the composi- 
tion or introduction of Deuteronomy”. Cf. Welch, op. cit., p. 92, “In 3:6-13 
Jeremiah rejected the Josianic reform because it was false in principle. In 8:8 
f., he rejected it because of the falsity of the method in which it had been in- 
troduced.” JIbid., p. 146, “If, now, Jeremiah had once supported the Josianic 
reform, the main effect and aim of which had been to give the sacrificial worship 
a higher place, it is difficult to see why his first great public address should be 
directed against the temple and the worship there.” To the contrary opinion 
cf. G. A. Smith, Jeremiah, New York, 1922, p. 146, “Therefore we may believe 
that, as recorded (in Ch. 11), Jeremiah heard in the heart of Deuteronomy the 
call of God, that he uttered his Amen to it. . . .” He further marshals the 
names of Wellhausen, J. R. Gillies and W. R. Thomson to his support in foot- 
note 1, to the same page. Skinner, op. cit., pp. 106-7, says that young Jeremiah 
vehemently supported the reform. However Jeremiah soon “began to suspect 
the inherent impotence of the legal method of dealing with national sin,” ai “a 
worse evil in the new-born spirit of self-righteousness based on a formal accep- 
tance of the covenant and an outward compliance with its demands”. Lastly ce 
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their blindness. They have not returned with their whole heart, only 
falsely (3:10). 


We have seen in numerous passages how Jeremiah has to fight the 
leaders of the people in particular. One of the most interesting facets 
of the prophet’s struggle is his dealing with the so-called false prophets 
of his day. He was alone in his fight especially in his own profession. 
He was of the conviction that he was commissioned by God to deliver 
His message to the people (Ch. 1). He would have to fight the 
people themselves because of their false attitudes, false hopes, and 
false feelings of security. Though there is no mention in his ordina- 
tion service of his having to battle the prophets too (1:18b), he soon 
learned he would have to. 


After he has described the day of destruction (4:9), he says that 
the king and princes will lose their courage in leadership, their heart 
will perish, and the priests and prophets will be bewildered and 
astounded. In the following verse (4:10) Jeremiah accuses God Him- 
self of utterly deceiving the people into thinking all is well. But 
he soon lays it to the leaders, and especially the prophets (5:31). 
Of course, the people love to hear such messages from their leaders. 
It soothes their fatted hearts and dupes their pattern of thinking. The 
prophets give false hopes. In 14:13,14, Jeremiah denounces their 
message of peace and of no war; again he accuses them of giving a 
false hope. God did not send them, did not commission them, and has 
not spoken to them; they prophesy but lying visions, worthless divina- 
tions and the deceit of their own heart or mind. 


In 23:9 ff., Jeremiah vehemently denounces the prophets of the 
land. They cause ungodliness to pervade the country and they fill 
the people with a vain hope (23:15-17). When Jeremiah denounces 


Adolphe Lods, Histoire de la littérature hébraique et juive, Paris, 1950, p. 405, 
“Jérémie s’enrola, parmi les prédicateurs bénévoles de la loi nouvelle,” in 622. 
On p. 406, Lods interprets the following passages to indicate favor of the reform: 
34 :12-14, 11:18-23, 11:3, 4, 7, 10, and 31:32; against the reform: 3:10, 2.34, 35, 
3:3, 4:3, 4, and 8:7-9. Cf. J. P. Hyatt, Journal of Near Eastern AY tudies, Jeremiah 
and Deuteronomy,” 1942, Vol. 1, p. 158, where he says Jeremiah “never expressed 
approval either of the principles or of the methods of the Deuteronomic reforms”. 

8. Cf. Skinner, op. cit., p. 194, where he says that the true prophet “is one who 
has stood in the council of Yahwe (23:18, 22); he has heard the word of Yahwe 
(23:18, 21:28, 14:14); he is sent by Yahwe (23:21, 32, 14:14)”. These are 
exactly those things which Jeremiah tells the people, but we see more clearly 
that for him the distinction lies in whether or not the prophet leads them to a 
sure or a false confidence. Skinner goes on to say that Jeremiah is conscious of 
standing in a personal relation to God which the false prophets cannot experience. 
There is no evidence that Jeremiah thought this of Hananiah. On the contrary 
one feels that Jeremiah respected his honesty. The real test of Hananiah was 


the effect of his message upon the people. 
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Zedekiah’s league with the neighboring countries, the king prefers to 
listen to the majority opinion, that of the prophets, diviners, dreamers 
and soothsayers who say, “You shall not serve the king of Babylon”. 
Jeremiah says they prophesy a lie and a false hope (27:10,14). 

In dealing specifically with various individual prophets Jeremiah is 
no less fervent in accusing them of utter falsehood. When Pashhur 
releases Jeremiah from the stocks, he in no way reprimands the former 
for his treatment of his person; rather Jeremiah accuses him of prophesy- 
ing falsely to his friends (20:6). When Hananiah tries to make the 
people believe that the exile will be terminated in two years, Jeremiah 
faces his opponent squarely and with God-given certainty says, “Listen 
Hananiah, the Lord did not send you and you have made this people 
trust in falsehood” (28:15). 

Of Ahab ben Kolaiah and Zedekiah ben Maaseiah Jeremiah says 
that they prophesy lies (29:21). Of Shemaiah he says to the people 
in Jerusalem, “He has caused you to trust in falsehood” (29:31). 

Thus, our analysis of Jeremiah’s indictments of the people has shown 
that their heart has been dulled by all that is false. The heart is the 
point of contact between God and people (24:7 and 31:31 ff:). That 
contact has been broken by the enticements and concerns of Palestinian 
civilization, the false plumpness which grows about the heart. That 
broken contact must be re-established by drastic means. 

Hence, while Jeremiah occasionally levels specific indictments against 
the people, he most often accuses them of being in a general and wide- 
spread state of falsehood. For Jeremiah the city walls and the temple 
serve as symbols of the cause of the falseness in the people, their lack 
of da‘ath ’elohim. From the least to the greatest among the people 
there is no knowledge of God. The leaders are the most blameworthy 
of all, for king and prophet alike cause the people to trust in a vain 
hope. 

The reason for Jeremiah’s certainty of the coming of the calamity, 
and the reason for his insistence that the people must experience musar 
is the evidence of falsehood on every hand. His pleas for repentance 
have been in vain. God must smite the heart of the people and shock 
them to their senses. After a brief view of how God will do this, we 
will discover what effect the calamity is intended to have. 


3: 


SENTENCES 
God must pluck up, break down, destroy and overthrow (1:10) 
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Evil will come out of the north against the people for all the evil they 
have done in forsaking the Lord (1:14b,16). The term for evil is 
ra‘ah. Jeremiah often uses the same word for the people’s sin as for 
God’s action against them. This is nowhere better seen than in 2:19. 
“Your own evil will correct you and your apostasies will reprove 
you; therefore, know and consider that it is evil and bitter that you 
forsake the Lord your God.” The armies out of the north will come 
against the gates and walls of Jerusalem and of all the cities of Judah. 
It would almost seem that the evil wherein they have forsaken the Lord 
is to be found in the cities, the symbols of civilization (1:15). The 
walls are like the fat about the people’s hearts preventing them from 
knowing God. The evil the people have done is double in nature. They 
have forsaken God. That were bad enough; but they have gone on to 
exchange the Yahweh of the desert for the gods of the fertile country. 
They have exchanged something that is glorious for something that 
is profitless, that can do them no good. They have exchanged some- 
thing that is true and whole for something that is false and broken, the 
life-giving security of a natural spring for the materialistic insecurity of 
a broken cistern (2:13). 

In the desert all was well, where the soil was not sown. There 
was devotion and love. Israel was a holy thing, the pride of all that 
God had made. He planted her in a garden, a beautiful place. He 
built her up in the land He had chosen for her. But the fatness of 
the land smothered out her devotion; she forsook God and forgot Him 
who had given her life. They went after the gods of the land and 
put their confidence in the sweet material goods that surrounded them. 
The trees shaded them and the rains prospered them until their view 
was cut off, until they could no longer see God through the overgrown 
brush. They thus hid their heart from God and said, “We are free, 
we will come no more to thee” (cf. 2:13 and 20). 

God must now tear it all down. He must tear away the fatness so 
that they may once more know Him. The sentences that God pro- 
nounces against them are numerous. He will bring evil against them 
(4:6, 6:18, 11:11, 19:15, 23:12, 35:17). He will bring the sword, 
famine, pestilence and disease (9:15, 12:12, 14:16,18, 16:4, 21:6,9, 
24:9,10, 27:8,13, 28:8, 29:16 ff., 34:17-20, 38:2, 42:16,17,22, 
44:11-16, 26-30). He will bring an army out of the north (1:14, 4:6, 

9. Cf. Welch, op. cit., p. 193, an incisive comment, “. . . They had once 
practiced this faith in the unsown land of the desert, before one of these accessories 
had come to enrich and to threaten their life.” 
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6:1,22, 10:22, 13:20, 15:12), identified as Babylon (25:8,9).% He will 
bring shepherds, guards and siege works (4:16, 6:3,6, 12:10) about 
the city to destroy it (8:16, 9:10, 19:3, 21210, 3422) 36:29,037 2, 33.38, 
38:8) as well as the temple (7:14,15). The city will become a horror, 
a thing to be hissed at (19:8), and the people a reproach, byword, 
taunt and curse (24:9,10, 25:9, 26:6, 29:16-20, 22, 34:17=20, 42:18, 
44:11-14), their bodies left with none to bury them (14:16, 16:4,6, 
19:11b, 36:29), a prey to the birds and beasts (77332-3412 O51 
16:4, 19:7,11b, 34:17-20, 36:29). The cities will be consumed by fire 
(7220, 21-1014; 3442537 10; 38:18, 43:13). Even the people will be 
like wood before the fire (5:14), a fire which they themselves have 
kindled and caused (17:4, cf. 2:19a, 4:18). They will be forced to serve 
a people whom they do not know (17:4, 5:15, 6:12, 28714) ,,and to: ga 
into exile (8:3, 9:15,18, 10:18,20 f., 13:19,24, 17:4, 18:17, 20:4 f, 
22 :12,22,25 f., 27:21 f., 32:5, 34:3). God will make them drink deadly 
poisoned water (8:14, 9:14,15, 23:15) ; note here Jeremiah’s figurative 
use of water in 2:13,18. 

The bountiful garden where God planted His people when He brought 
them out of the desert they have defiled and made an abomination (2:7) ; 
therefore, this too He must destroy (5:10, 12:10). Though Yahweh 
made a covenant with the people when He took them out of Egypt 
and brought them to Canaan, they have not heeded the conditions 
of the covenant and have gone after other gods, thereby annulling the 
covenant (11:1-10). In chapter 13, the prophet is commanded to take 
a linen girdle or waistcloth and to put it on. After he has worn it 
awhile, he is commanded to hide it in the cleft of a rock for many 
days. But when he returns to fetch the hidden girdle it is no longer 
fit to wear and has lost its worth. The girdle obviously represents 
"10. On the problem of the identity of the foe from the north there have been 
varied answers. Charles Foster Kent, The Kings and Prophets of Israel and Judah, 
New_York, 1912, p. 208, says that the foe from the north is to be identified with 
the Scythians. Fleming James, Personalities of the Old Testament, New York, 
1949, p. 307, says, “Probably in 626 B.C. Jeremiah understood this of the Scythians, 
later of the Babylonians. . . .” With Hélscher, Die Propheten, pp. 273 ff., 
Alfred Loisy, La Religion d’Israel, Paris, 1933, p. 175, n. 1, says, “Sur l’ennemi 
du Nord, dont parlent ses premiers oracles, il y a lieu de faire la meme remarque 
que pour Sophonie : rien ne prouve que ce soient les Scythes, mail il n’est pas 
sur non plus que Jérémie ait, dés l’abord, pensé A Babylone.” Welch, op. cit., p. 101, 
on the other hand agrees with Wilke in Das Skythenproblem im J erenuabuch, in 
Alttestamentliche Studien fiir Kittel, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 222-254, that the foe 
was always Babylon, and not the Scythians. Adolphe Lods in his Histoire, p. 408, 
says, “Or les Chaldéens etaient pour les Palestiniens un peuple du nord. . . Ils 
avaient peut-etre pour alliés des Scythes.” J. P. Hyatt’s opinion is similar to 
that of Lods, Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 59, 1940, p. 509. C. C. Torrey, 


however, identifies the foes with Al d i i 
Ones ior aa 1 oseG exander the Great and his army in JBL, 
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the covenant relationship (v.11). But if the girdle is discarded, set 
aside and permitted to mildew, then it can be of no use when needed. 
The people have disregarded the covenant and cast off that which 
binds them to their God; just so, God will cast them off (71571329: 
14:16). We have seen the words “yoke” and “bonds” used to repre- 
sent the covenant or the exigencies of the covenant in 5:5. 


It is possible that destruction on such a grand scale as we have 
seen may seem preposterous to the people. Jeremiah brings it closer 
to their heart when he says that the enemy will take even their own 
wives and children and destroy their own homes (6:12, 8:10). He says 
this specifically to Pashhur (20:4,6), Hananiah (28:16), and Shemaiah 
(29:32) ; and even to the kings, Jehoiakim (22:18,19,24-30, 36:29), 
Jehoiachin (22 :24-30), Zedekiah (29 :16-20, 32 :3-5, 34:3,4,21, 37:17, 
38:22) and Hophra of Egypt (44:30); but it is directed generally as 
well to all the people (6:11). 

Both indictments and sentences are plainly harsh. If Jeremiah had 
had any hope that the people would repent he has abandoned it. His 
only hope now rests in the effect of the calamity and the manner in 
which the people accept it. 


4. 


CHE PURPOSE OF THE CALAMITY AND THE 
PROPHETS GREAT HOPE 


It is our particular feeling that such dire measures were intended 
to have more effect than a simple repentance on the part of the people 
for their sins and a promise that they would not sin any more. One 
is driven to think that such a calamity should result in a more substan- 
tial and fundamental thing than mere correction." In the past, Jeremiah 
says, they have not accepted God’s discipline. They never took it 
to heart because it had not reached their heart. But now it must. It 
must shake them loose from the falsehood that has claimed them, must 
tear away the fat from their heart so that they may once more know 
Him, but this time know Him completely—all the people as one.” We 


11. Cf. Skinner, op cit., p. 155, “The primary aim of his preaching, as of all 
prophetic exhortation, we must hold to have been the conversion of the people.” 
He knew that “his work in that respect was doomed to failure’. It would seem 
at times that Jeremiah did hope beyond hope for the people’s conversion but his 
desire for the people to accept the calamity as musar was his constant hope. ‘ 

12. Cf. Skinner, op. cit., p. 334, “His peculiar contribution to the prophetic 
hope is the thought of a direct action of God on the heart of each Israelite, bringing 
it into harmony with His own character and will.” While what Skinner says fits 
well into our development, this statement is limited to 31:31-34, the new covenant 
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have seen the sin of the people as fundamental in nature—a falseness of 
heart. God must in turn take extreme measures to cope with their 
stubbornness. 


“A cry of panic have I heard, 

Of terror and no peace. 
Ask now, and consider, 

Can a male give birth? 
Why then do I see every man 

With his hands on his loins like a woman in labor? 
Why has every face turned pale? 

Oh, woe! How great and incomparable is that day! 
It is a time of distress for Jacob! 

But from it shall he be saved” (30 :5-7) .¥ 


For Jeremiah the destruction to come was not solely a means of pun- 
ishment for the sins of the people. The sins of the people necessitated this 
drastic action on the part of their God. But the action was not intended 
only to correct the sins. We have seen how much the prophet is con- 
cerned over the sins of the people. But we have also seen his emphasis 
upon a general attitude in the people and not upon particular wrong- 
doings. While they do things that disturb his sensitivity in a special 
sense, yet their waywardness may be traced to a fundamental condition, 
a complete and thorough sense of falsehood caused by the blinding 
luxuries of an uncontrolled civilization.1* 

What effect will the calamity have? The events of the year 586 B.C. 
may be seen in a figure. The desert conditions caused by the havoc 
wrought by the Babylonian forces may be pictured as a bottleneck. 
Only what is true in the religion of Israel can find its way through the 
ruins. The temple buildings and the city walls, symbols for Jeremiah 
of the people’s false confidence, cannot pass through the exacting straits 
of God’s decree. All falsehood must be relinquished and left behind. 


passage. Skinner does not see musar working upon the heart of the people, only 
God’s writing the new covenant upon their hearts at a time which Skinner does 
not explain with reference to the rest of Jeremiah’s message. 

ip e are tempted to translate the last two words, umimmennah yivvashe‘a, 
But from it shall come his salvation.’ In Chs. 30-33, we accept as original: 
30 :1-7, 12-21, 31 :2-13, 15-22, 27-34, 32:1-15. We must admit that 31:7-13, appear 
Subjouliite the most willful eye. The language in 31:35-37 is not at all Jeremianic 
and it is doubtful that the prophet’s hope could take him that far. Cp. Lods, 
Histoire, p. 418, where he takes as authentic, 30:5-7, 12-22, 31:2-6, 15-20, 31-34; 
earn potement authentique ; 33:1-13, pour le moins amplifié; 46-51, suspect. 
met ee Besa is ae be understood as inherited sin or the 
“othe ipa awaan ei berye tn oe ea is foreign to the prophet’s thinking. Cf. E. A. 
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The heart of the people stripped of its plumpness passes into the desert 
once more and stands naked before its God. In this way and this 


way only may the people regain da‘ath ’elohim, necessary to the covenant 
relationship. 


“The people who survived the sword 
Have found grace in the desert, 
Israel going to his rest.1® 
From afar Yahweh appears to him, saying, 
“With an everlasting love have I loved you; 
Now shall I extend to you my hesed.” (31:2,3) 


This is the great desire of the prophet for the people. That part of 
the people which has escaped the sword passes through the bottleneck, 
shorn by the sword, the naked heart, so to speak, and finds God in the 
desert. Two new words are used in this passage, extremely important 
words, hen and hesed.® Now, some scholars feel that chapters 30 
and 31 are directed almost exclusively to the northern kingdom. And 
indeed, the prophet speaks of Israel, the northern kingdom as more 
righteous than Judah (3:11). It is in that passage that God refers 
to Himself as hasid, in speaking to the northern kingdom. But Jere- 
miah’s love was in the south, Benjamin and Judah. Thus, when we 
speak of his desires for the people, it is quite legitimate to refer to those 
passages where it seems he is speaking to Israel in the north. This is 
the effect that he wants the calamity to have upon the people. Now the 
people are out in the desert upon the ancient paths he sought for them 
earlier, in 6:16; now they may find the security they have so falsely grap- 
pled for. If their heart is now naked, that is, if their mind has shed its 
false hopes, its wayward thinking, it can now come into a relation of 


15. For the reading margo‘o, cf. Rudolph in BH, and cp. Jer. 6:16. 

16. The word hesed appears three times in original Jeremianic passages, and 
hasid once. In Jer. 2:2 God says that Judah had hesed in the past, in the desert 
relationship. The implication is that she no longer retains hesed as her part in 
the covenant. In Jer. 16:5, when Jeremiah is commanded not to marry or attend 
feasts, God says He has withdrawn His peace from this people, and by way of 
explaining that, someone, Jeremiah, Baruch or an editor has added, hesed 
and rahamim, loving faithfulness and mercy. Jer. 3:12 uses the word hasid to 
refer to God in his relation to Israel. But this appeal is obviously a desperate 
attempt for the prophet seems but to call out toward the north. Yahweh had 
withdrawn his hesed from the northern kingdom in the eighth century; now He 
reinstates it. If the prophet did call out thus it was those in Judah who heard him, 
not anyone in Israel. What was the purpose of this? In 31:3, our passage, God 

renews His hesed to Israel, but it is the prophet’s great desire and hope for Judah. 
 Chs. 3 and 30-31, are to be seen in one light. Though Jer. 9:23 is Jeremianic 
in tone, it is probably late, as well as 32:18, and 33:11 where hesed also appears. 
For hen, compare Ps. 45:3. Cf. W. L. Reed, “Some Implications of hen for OT 
Religion,” JBL, Vol. LXXIII, I, March 1951, p. 41. 
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da‘ath ’elohim, seeing God as He appears to them again, as He first 
did in their youth (2:2), in the desert, in an unsown land, God now 
promises loving faithfulness. It will not be a covenant like the seer 
one; it is a new covenant—a relationship wherein everyone has da‘ath 


’elohim (31:31-34). 

In 31:33, Jeremiah says fondly, “In those days sek rab The 
prophet is recording for us the conclusion of the story, just as in chapter 
32, he so carefully takes measures to preserve the record of his purchase 
of land. “In those days, says the Lord, I shall put my law within them 
and write it upon their heart.” This is a heart slate that is cleaned of 
its evil and falsehood. He had bade them do this early in his ministry, 
but they would not (4:14). Rather, their heart was covered with the 
inscription of their sin (17:1); their heart was so hard that it had 
taken an iron pen to write upon it. But now, the naked heart presents 
itself before God for a new thing, grace.48 However, this grace is not 


17. Cf. Arthur S. Peake, The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament, Lon- 
don, 1910, pp. 15, 16, n. 9. Those who hold Jer. 31:31-34 to be post-exilic are 
Smend, Schmidt, Cornill, Duhm; original, Giesebrecht, Marti, Cheyne and Peake 
himself. Cf. also G. A. Smith, op. cit., pp. 376, 378, “. . . All the phrasing 
of the new covenant is in harmony with the rest of the prophet’s teaching.” Welch, 
op. cit., p. 229, accepts without further ado Skinner’s argument for the authenticity 
of 30 :31-34, op. cit., pp. 320 ff. Cf. J. P. Hyatt, JBL, 1941, Vol. 60, p. 396 where 
he argues for the authenticity of 31:31-34, and Leslie, op. cit., p. 107. 

18. Peake, in the New Century Bible, p. 44, understands that God is to give 
the people a new heart. The phrase, “new heart,’ is used in Ezekiel 36:26, but not 
in Jeremiah. In Jer. 24:7, God is to give the exiles a heart to know Him, but 
there the word “heart” is modified by the restrictive clause “to know Me”. To 
understand from Jeremiah that God is to give the people an entirely new 
heart is to assert in our prophet our idea of absolute grace. To do so would 
be to destroy the power of Jeremiah’s message of the necessity to accept musar. 
Furthermore, though Peake accepts the new covenant passage as original, cf. n. 
68, it is difficult to see how he relates the calamity in Jeremiah to the new rela- 
tionship. Indeed, the consideration of the relation between calamity and hope has 
been very thin in the study of prophecy. Cf. Fleming James, of. cit., p. 327, “In 
all the Old Testament there is nothing tenderer and lovelier than these restoration 
prophecies of Jeremiah; and yet in them he abated not one jot of the stern 
demand for repentance that he had been sounding throughout his ministry.” But 
what is the relation between the calamity and the repentance? Cf. Skinner, of. 
cit., p. 87, “We are led to regard it as an ideal picture of national conversion 
setting forth the condition of restoration to Yahwe’s favour as a change of heart 
expressing itself in a corporate act of confession in which the whole nation is 
conceived as taking part.” What relation does the calamity have to the change 
of heart? Cf. Marti, The Religion of the Old Testament, New York, 1907, p. 174, 
“Tn Jeremiah’s individualism we have reached the high-water mark in the evolution 
of the profound psychological and ethical conception of religion, not only of the 
prophets but of the Old Testament as a whole. Experience taught Jeremiah 
through his dealing with the Jews that men could not grow better or change 
their nature by their own efforts (Jer. 13:23), that the cultus only led to self- 
deception (Jer. 7:4 f.), and that all other means, such as new ordinances and 
laws, did not touch man’s heart (Jer. 8:8, 11:20, 17:10). So the prophet is 
compelled to recognize that the only way to salvation is Jahwe’s direct action on 
the individual, like that which he has felt himself. Jahwe must therefore, take 
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wholly unconditioned. In chapter 24:7, when God, through Jeremiah, 
addresses the people in exile after 597, people deprived of their homes 
and their homeland, He says, “If they return to me with all their heart 

I will give them a heart to know Me”. In 29:13, when Jeremiah 
writes to the exiled in Babylon, God says, “If you seek me with your 
whole heart, you will find me when you seek me”.!® Even in chapter 
42, after 586, when Jerusalem is destroyed, God says He will replant 
them and rebuild them, save them and deliver them, if they stay in 
Judah (42:10-12) though it has been made a desert itself. Though 
chapter 31, verses 2 and 31, seem unconditioned, we must remember 
that Jeremiah is not addressing the people directly as he does in the 
passages just cited. He is recording his, and indeed God’s desires for 
the people, the intended results of the calamity. Perhaps the solution 
is found between the two verses. Jeremiah, in his strong imagination, 
hears Ephraim accept the condition. Again, this is the northern king- 
dom, but it is his desire for Judah. They are fused in the prophet’s 
mind. Though Jeremiah does not bind two sticks together and say 
they are one (Ezekiel 37:15-19), his hope for the one is his desire for 
the other.*° 


“You have disciplined me, 
And I have accepted musar 
Oh, let me return and I shall 
For after I turned away, I repented ; 
And after I attained da‘ath, 
I smote upon my thigh. 
I was ashamed and confounded . . .” (31:18-19) 


This is the confession and acceptance of the naked heart as it emerges 
from the “bottleneck” into the desert to meet God, walking in the path 
of its sure security. 

Carlyle in his Sartor Resartus pictures the true human personality as 
surrounded by concentric circles. Each circle surrounding the person- 
alities, or the center of the figures, represents his buffer “personalities” 


the initiative, He must implant the right knowledge in every human heart, and 
grant the right mind (Jer. 24:7, 31 :31).” Marti is saying, man can not pull himself 
up by his own bootstraps, effect his own salvation, therefore God must do it. 
In Jeremiah there are three or four chapters which speak of a restoration or new 
covenant; that leaves forty or so chapters dealing with calamity. What is the 
relation between the calamity and the prophet’s hope? It is the purpose of 
these paragraphs o establish that relation. 
upra n. 2. ; 

ve CE Philip Schaff in Lange’s Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, New 

York, 1908, p. 48 on Jer.3: “Israel serves only asa foil. . . 
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which he sets up as guards about him. These buffers are in play 
constantly in society. They represent the person’s attitudes on all the 
phases of living, his social views, his religious views, his economic views, 
his views on humankind, his attitudes with respect to himself, and so on. 
The meeting of two people, in Carlyle’s essay, is but the bumping of these 
circles, the buffer personalities. While the true self is in the center, it 
is rarely revealed, if ever, in personal relationships. We call Carlyle’s 
essay to mind for the sole purpose of painting a picture. Jeremiah 
certainly never had such a thing in mind. But the figure of the con- 
centric circles can help us to see more clearly what effect the calamity 
of our prophet’s message was intended to have. Out of the day of 
calamity shall come the people’s salvation. Just how? By the tearing 
away of those concentric circles of falsehood which surround the 
heart of the people. While they exist the God-man relationship is 
impossible ; da‘ath ’elohim is cut off. 

After the calamity a new God-man relationship is set up, a new 
covenant, one in which everyone will know God, so Jeremiah has said. 
After the naked personality of the people has gone out into the desert to 
meet God, renewing the Acquaintance, as it were, and regaining da‘ath, 
God covers it with loving faithfulness, the mark of the new covenant. 
It will be an enduring relationship though Jeremiah does not use the 
expression berith ‘olam, everlasting covenant, as Ezekiel does (Ezek. 
37:26). As God was the One Who brought about the calamity (cf. 
30:15), so it is He Who effects the new relationship. 


The rebuilding takes place only after the calamity has had its effect, 
after the new covenant of hesed and da‘ath has been established. But 
now the covenant can survive in the conditions of civilization because 
it is under the control of God. God brought the calamity and God 
brings the new covenant. Whereas it was the prophets who had the 
job of reminding the people of Yahweh in their new surroundings after 
the first entrance into Canaan, saying—Remember Yahweh, Know 
Yahweh, and so on, now the prophets, it would seem, are no longer 


needed, for all Israel will know God in the new covenant, in the new 
relation of God to man. 


We have used the expression “bottleneck”. The people emerge from 
the bottleneck to meet God (31:2,3) ; and when their heart is shorn of 
its falsehood the heart stands naked before God. We have also used 
Carlyle’s picture of the concentric circles, representing for us the plump- 
ness of sham and falsehood. Let us use another expression. Israel has 
hit the bottom. All of its cherished defenses are torn away. The people 
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are at the bottom of reality. From there, there are two alternatives. 
The one is to die, to be exterminated. Many ethnic groups have died 
away after facing such intimate destruction. The other is to rise again, 
not by pulling on one’s own bootstraps, but by seeing God, or meeting 
Him anew in an entirely new relationship.2!_ The latter is Jeremiah’s 
desire for the people of Israel. The grace they now find in the desert 
is thus conditioned. If at that point they see God and know Him again, 
He pours His hesed upon them, to rebuild, replant and maintain them 
as His people; this is His commitment. 

The calamity of Jeremiah’s message has turned into something far 
more than a school lad’s correction. The people’s accepting the musar 
has turned into something more than a promise on their part not to 
sin anymore, in Jeremiah’s mind. We must remember that all this is 
Jeremiah’s hope for the future, his recording of the conclusion of the 
story. 


J: 
THE CONFESSIONS 


We have attempted to understand Jeremiah’s message to the people. 
We have seen his analysis of what is fundamentally wrong in the people, 
why they themselves seem not to be able to correct their relation to God, 
and how God must intervene Himself to tear away that which stands 
between Him and His people. We have also seen Jeremiah’s desire 
for the people in consequence to the calamity. They must actively accept 
the calamity as purposeful by seeking God and thereby enter into a new 
relationship with Him which God Himself will establish. Before we 
attempt to see what final purpose the hoped-for new covenant may 
have had, let us regress a moment to form an important part of the 
picture of Jeremiah’s career. All students of Jeremiah have recognized 
the importance of the so-called confessions which the prophet has left 
us.22. Some have been wont to say that they constitute the essence of 
Jeremiah’s contribution to prophecy.”* While Hosea (Chs. 1-3) and 


21. In Job 40:6-14, God tells Job to reinstate his former happy estate if he can. 
he cannot. ; 
ate CLG. A. Smith, of. cit., pp. 3-5; F. James, of. cit., p. 330; A. S. Peake, 
The Problem of Suffering, p. 14; A. Lods, La Religion, p. 160; Lods, Histoire, 
424: Skinner, of. cit., pp. 14, 15; Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten. Bundes, 
Band te 1868, pp. 71 ff.; Wellhausen, Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte, 5th 
Ed., 1904, pp. 147-150. 7 ah ae ati weir 
23. Cf. A. B. Davidson in Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible, V. II, p. , Uihe 
book of Jeremiah does not so much teach religious truths as present a religious 
ersonality. Prophecy had already taught its truths, its last effort was to reveal 
itself in a life.” Skinner, of. cit., p. 16, quotes this passage from Davidson. H. W. 
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Isaiah (Ch. 8) have permitted us a glimpse into their personal lives, 
it is Jeremiah who has recorded his personal feelings in the strongest 
terms. While the former prophets certainly gave their all to their 
message, it is Jeremiah who lets us see his personal doubts, feelings 
and reactions to God’s word. It is God’s word which bears the impact 
of musar to the people; for without it the calamity would mean nothing.*® 
It is also the word which causes suffering in Jeremiah’s own life; for 
without it his life might have been normal, without contention and 
strife. While the Bible is the record of the tension in Israel between 
God and people, it is the living word of God in the mouth of the prophets 
which has caused the tension. Jeremiah shows what effect the power 
of the living word can have upon the bearer of its message. Its force 
is rampant within him; while it, on the one hand, isolates him from his 
family and friends, on the other hand it causes him to doubt the justice 
of God. Jeremiah’s message is not a theodicy; for when he faces the 
people to address them he announces God’s actions; he does not defend 
them. But within himself the word is so real, that when he faces God 
he must question the divine way with regard to himself. At times it 
seems that God has abandoned Jeremiah, just as God must abandon 
the people. The word works a suffering within the prophet even as it 
announces suffering for the people. The prophet seems to undergo the 
same suffering the people will experience. But just as the people would 
again see God in the desert of their fate, so God comes to Jeremiah 
in his moments of agony. God tests Jeremiah even as He sent Jeremiah 
to test the people (12:3, 6:27). Though the people will fight against 
Jeremiah and it often seems God has forsaken him, he is assured that 
God is with him to save him; and though the calamity befall the 
people, if they accept it as musar, God will be with them to save them 
(1:9, 42:11). Jeremiah experiences within himself what the people 
must experience. The power of the word of God is as staggering to the 
prophet as it must be to the people. 


Robinson in Peake’s Commentary, pp. 475-6, says, “Along this line of the personal 
realisation of truth, rather than that of its formulation into explicit doctrine, lies 
Jeremiah’s particular contribution to religion”. And Hyatt, op. cit., ps 25, says, 
“The importance of Jeremiah in the history of Hebrew religion is due not so much 
to his original ideas or his literary ability as to his character and personality”’. 

24. For a discussion of the form of Jeremiah’s confessions see Sheldon H. Blank, 
The Confessions of Jeremiah and the Meaning of Prayer, in the Hebrew Union 
College Annual, V. XXI, Cincinnati, 1948, pp. 331-354, 

25. G. C. Morgan, Studies in the Prophecy of Jeremiah, London (no date) 
p. 10, is jamazed that “He should persistently speak when there was no ae 
ee Smee te Ah ane in a pleas for repentance are resolved 

Ss. n . But this hope wou ave been i in i 
musar and the necessity of its acceptance. Dee bt kina eae 
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God puts His word in the mouth of the prophet (1:9), and he eats 
it (15:16). The word is his only pleasure and joy; he refrains from 
the false joy of the people (15:17a). The word is all the mouth of 
the prophet can utter; it stands as witness before God (17:16). But 
the word becomes to him a disgrace and a reproach (20:8) and causes 
him to lose family and friends (11:21, 12:6, 20:10). It is a fire burning 
in his heart, pent up in his bones; his heart is sick and aches, his bowels 
writhe in pain; the word fills him with wrath and violence (20:9, 6:11, 
4:19, 8:18, 15:18, cf. 4:4, 21:12,14). “I am making my word in your 
mouth like a fire” (5:14). The word that burns his heart like fire 
will burn the people in turn (5:14b, 23:29). Its force is so great to 
him that it breaks his heart, softens his bones and causes him to act 
like a drunkard (23:9). The word when it is within him causes him 
to act as though drunk; when he has pronounced it, it causes him to be 
accused as crazy and a madman (Chs. 28,29). 

In the six recognized confessions, Jeremiah registers a complaint 
against either the people, his enemies, or against God Himself. Those 
against his enemies are found in Chs. 11 :18-23, 17 :14-18, and 18 :18-23. 
Those against God are in Chs. 12:1—13, 15:10-11, 15-20, and 20:7-11. 
They are precipitated by the attitudes of his enemies and by God’s 
seeming to have forsaken him. 

The confession in chapter twelve is one of the most puzzling but inter- 
esting ones Jeremiah has left us. In it, as in chapter fifteen, God comes 
to comfort the prophet but in a strange way. Jeremiah is deeply dis- 
turbed over why it seems that those whose relation to Yahweh is false 
appear to have the upper hand, appear to be right. In verses 2b and 3a, 
the contrast between Jeremiah and his enemies is clearly shown. They 
profess Yahweh with their lips while down deep they do not know him; 
whereas God knows and sees Jeremiah, has tested his heart that it is 
with God. Jeremiah knows that God sees him whereas his enemies 
think that God cannot see their schemes. The prophet then begs that 
God avenge him of his enemies. There are some scholars who want to 
deny this request to the prophet and who seek to strike the phrase 
out of the text. That is impossible in view of the frequency of such 
pleas on the part of this man of varied emotions C1) 2206, 17, :18, 13:21, 
cf. 15:15), and furthermore would destroy a valuable insight into the 


prophet’s humanity.?® 


26. Cf. Blank, The Confessions, p. 340, where he lists these pleas in translation 
as belonging to the second of the major divisions of the confession: (1) narrative 
and (2) plea by the prophet, and (3) response by God. 
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God’s answer is our main concern here. The answer is continuous 
from verse 5 through verse 13. Some would stop at verse 5, shifting 
verse 6 after 11:18; and some would go only through verse 6% ain 
either case a great deal of the impact of this confession would be lost. 
God replies: “If you have run with footmen and they have wearied you, 
then how can you expect to compete with horses? And if you stumble 
on smooth terrain, how would you manage in the Jordan jungle? What 
I mean by that Jeremiah, is this: when your own brothers and rela- 
tives are faithless to you and call out to you, ‘Enough of your prophesy- 
ing,’ why, just put no stock by the ‘good things’ or lip service they pay 
(v. 2b). You have trouble with your household problems? How can 
you expect to question My ways? Look, Jeremiah, I have had to abandon 
my whole household and heritage and to give the beloved of nty soul 
into the hand of her enemies.”?8 God then goes on telling the prophet 
of His own troubles, of how His household, of Israel, has been faithless 
to Him. He assures Jeremiah that He has no confidence in their lip 
service and that he should have none. If our paraphrase of the answer 
God gives seems to have lost the lofty tone of scripture, we plead 
guilty. But if it shows some of the warmth we are sure is in the 
passage, and if it in the least clarifies the continuity of verses we are 
humbly glad. In all this, God reassures Jeremiah that He is with him, 
has not abandoned him but even shares his troubles in an infinitely 
greater degree. We find a similar feeling in chapter 45.78 There 
Baruch, Jeremiah’s amanuensis, feels the impact of the destruction per- 
sonally and complains of his grief. Perhaps his home has been destroyed 
and his family bereaved. God answers him that his troubles may be 
genuine enough but can in no way compare to the hurt that God feels 
in having to pluck up all that He has planted and destroy all that He 
has built.° In chapter 12, when Jeremiah questions God’s justice, God 
does not defend Himself; He shows that He is still with Jeremiah and 
is yet ruler of the situation. In Jeremiah’s despondency God comes to 
him. The prophet is feeling in himself the destructive power of the 
word as the people will feel it in the day of calamity. Then God appears. 


Let us take a more clear-cut instance of how the prophet hits the 
depths of despair, feeling what the people will feel. The confession in 


27. As Dr. Blank, Ibid., p. 346, n. 20. Cp. Volz, op. cit., pp. 134 ff. 
28. A paraphrase of Jer. 12:5-7. 


29. Cf. Martin Buber, The Prophetic Faith, New York, 1949, p. 167, where the 


feels that in Ch. 45, the intent of this very short episode is to say that God 
Himself suffers in the rooting out and pulling up. 


30. Jer. 45:4,5a, following Volz. pp. 366-367. 
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Ch. 15:10,11,15-20, shows particularly well Jeremiah’s loneliness, his 
separation from the people and his feeling forsaken by God.®! 


“Woe is me, my mother, that you gave me birth, 

A man of contention and strife throughout the land. 
While I have neither lent nor borrowed, 

All of them curse me. 
Have I not served Thee for good, O Lord, 

Or pleaded with Thee in an evil and troublesome time 
On behalf of the enemy ?” (15 :10,11)*? 


The Lord seems to have forsaken Jeremiah though he contends that 
he has served Him in the interest of good and not evil (cf. 18:20). By 
“the enemy” here, the prophet means the people (cf. Isaiah 1:24b, cp. 
Jer. 30:14). He then goes on to plead with Yahweh not to forget him 
or take his watchfulness and long suffering from him. To emphasize 
his being alone in his struggles, a separatist from the people, he reminds 
the Lord that he has not frequented places of merrymaking but has 
exulted in his lot of sitting alone before the power of God, filled with 
divine wrath. It is interesting to note that the editors placed verses one 
to nine of chapter 16, immediately after our verses. There Jeremiah 
is commanded by Yahweh not to get married himself, nor engage in the 
sweet sorrow of wakes or attend feasts, because the Lord is going to 
bring an end to the voice of mirth, gladness, the bridegroom and the bride 
Cot o/c 544 25 710); 

He stands utterly alone between God and people.. He has borne dis- 
grace for Yahweh’s sake and yet He seems to have forsaken him. Many 
times he has cried to himself and has felt he might as well live in a hut 
in the desert, 


“O, that my head were water 
And my eyes a well of tears that Imightcry . 
O, that I had a wayfarer’s hut in the desert, 
That I might abandon my people . . .” (8:23-9:1) 


One of the most beautiful but desperate pleas the prophet makes is in 
13 :15-17. 


31. Cf. Volz’ limitation of this confession, pp. 170-173. However, omit v. 12 
altogether. 
32. Omit ’amar yahweh. 
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“Hear and give ear ; be not proud, 
For the Lord has spoken. 
Give glory to the Lord your God 
Before it gets dark, 
And before your feet stumble 
Upon the twilight mountains, 
When though you may hope for light, 
He has made a gloom and deep darkness. 
But if you do not heed, 
My soul shall cry and weep in secret, 
Because of your pride; 
And my eye shall pour down tears, 


For the Lord’s own flock has been taken captive.’°% 


The prophet has cried to himself and cried out to and against 
the people. But now, in the depths of despair, he turns to the Cause 
of all his sorrow. Stripped of every comfort, alone, naked in reality, he 
shouts out to God, 


“Why is my pain unceasing, 

And my wound incurable refusing to be healed? 
Thou hast been to me, as a deceitful brook, 

Like water that cannot be trusted.” (15:18) 


Like one thirsty in the desert chasing a mirage is the prophet as he turns 
to his only source of strength. Elsewhere we see that he feels his own 
home is destroyed and his curtains rent asunder (4:20) which is similar 
to the experience that the people must undergo in seeing their homes 
destroyed and families taken (6:12, 8:10). Note also the similarity 
of experience of the people in 30:12-14, to what the prophet feels in 
15ers: 
“Your hurt is incurable, 

And your wound grievous. 
There is no healing for your wound ; 

You have no cure. 
All your lovers have forgotten you ; 

No one cares for you. 
For I have dealt you the blow of an enemy, 

A merciless discipline.” (30:12-14)* 

33. Cf. also 14:17 where the prophet cries over the wounds of the people as 


though in a great and bloody battlefield. This indicates the strong imagination of 


the prophet. Cf. also in this respect 4:15-19, 6:1-6, 8:1-3, 9: Sih 
12; 7213, 14:1-6, "4 E , 9:18-21, 10 :17-22, 
34. Omit dan dinek. 
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But from the depths God is the rescuer. His prophet has felt the 
power of the word tearing within him as His people will feel its power 
as it comes to pass. Jeremiah, in deep reflection, after facing God in 
his deepest despair, feels Him in his deepest humility. God comes to 
lift him from the bottom to be his servant. He raises him to stand 
before Him as His prophet, but not as before. Something is different. 
Because Jeremiah has experienced in a sense God’s own harsh disci- 
pline, he rises from the depths with a new quality, a new sense of 
values. If he is willing to repent, God will bring him back; and if he 
now can distinguish the precious from the cheap, he can be God’s 
servant. Before the people Jeremiah represented the word of God, but 
before God he too had to experience musar, feel that God had abandoned 
him. But now God renews His pledge of chapter one that He is with 
the prophet to the end. 


“Tf you repent I will bring you back to serve me (cf. 31:18b), 
And if you can now distinguish the precious from the cheap, 
You shall be my prophet 
orl ant with you. 2 = 3 = (1521920 in-part)* 


Again in Ch. 20:7-12, Jeremiah has a similar experience. He feels 
that the Lord has deceived him and overpowered him. Every time he 
speaks the word of God it is as though he were calling violence and 
destruction down upon himself even from his most intimate friends. 
Within him the word is a burning fire pent up in his bones which he 
cannot contain; but when he does pronounce it, it causes him to be 
a laughing stock. Inside him the word is a fire; outside him it is a 
reproach and derision. The latter causes him to want to forget God 
and nevermore speak His name; the former compels him to speak. 
What a dilemma! What a burning, consuming solitude! On the one 
hand God has deceived him; on the other his very friends deride him. 
On the one hand he does not want to pronounce the word of God; on 
the other, he cannot contain it! But, in deep reflection God once more 
comes to him: “But, the Lord is with me, strong enough, yes, strong 
enough to cope even with this situation, like a mighty warrior” (20:11). 
Verse 12, shows us the prophet’s thinking. “For the Lord of Hosts 
who sees the reins and heart tests even the righteous” (cf. 11:20). The 
tester has been tested. The bearer of the word has felt its power. He 
who announces God’s discipline has felt it himself. But he has also 
felt its consequences: God’s renewed present to lift him from despair. 


35. Cp. 31:18b, 8:4 and 4:1. 
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What has happened to Jeremiah in his relation to God, a facing of 
reality and then a renewed experience of God, is what the prophet 
announces must happen to the people. They must experience a calamity 
which will tear away all obstacles to their relationship with God, accept 
the disaster as musar and enter into a new covenant with Him. The 
record of Jeremiah’s hope for the people is found in Chs. 30 and 31. 


6. 
THE NEW COVENANT AND THE NEW ROLE 


Now we enter into perhaps the most dangerous question of all, but 
one that must be posed. After the heart shorn by the sword, divested 
of its falsehood by calamity, emerges in the desert to meet God, find 
grace and be covered with hesed anew, after the new relationship with 
God or covenant to da‘ath ’elohim has been established, what then? If 
all men will know God, in this new state wished for by the prophet, and 
the office of prophet has been de facto abolished, what will be the out- 
come? All along, it has been the prophet who has said, “Remember 
Yahweh, know the Lord’. But in the new covenant all Israel, every man, 
will know Yahweh, will have da‘ath. It is as though Israel itself would 
be in a prophetic relation to Yahweh. It is a prophetic covenant. Israel 
would be a prophet. Nowhere does Jeremiah say this. It would be 
eisegesis to see it in any passage accredited to the prophet. We are on 
dangerous ground. We cannot read Jeremiah’s mind, though we have 
attempted to read his thoughts as recorded in his confessions relating 
them to his message and hope for the people. While we cannot make the 
inference from any particular passage, we know that no other book in 
the Bible is so concerned over prophets and prophecy as the book of 
Jeremiah. But even this is not ground enough to infer that Jeremiah 
himself thought that Israel would be as a prophet in the new covenant. 

There is just such a sentiment expressed in the Bible in a passage 
the style of which is familiar to us from Jeremianic usage: ‘“‘O, that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets that the Lord might put His spirit 
upon them” (Num. 11:29).36 But this is not found in the book of 

36. Cf. Dr. Sheldon H. Blank’s address given to the Sixth Conference of the 
World Union for Progressive Judaism, London, July 17, 1949, The Mission of 
Israel: Biblical Origins, p. 12, “Closely related to the idea of Israel as a people of 
prophets are the words of Moses to Joshua in Num. 11: ‘Would that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would put His spirit upon them’ 
(v. 29). Closely related also is the idea of the ‘new covenant’ in Jer. 31 which 


includes God’s promise: ‘I will put My law in their inward parts, and in their 


heart will I write it; . . . they shall all know Me, from the lest of them unto 
the greatest’ (v. 34f.; cf. Joel 3:1£.).” 
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Jeremiah. The question is: are we permitted to infer from the whole 
tenor of his book that Jeremiah wished Israel to be God’s prophet in the 
new covenant ? 

Jeremiah often calls the prophets God’s servants, “My servants, the 
prophets” (7:25, 26:5, 29:19, 35:15, 44:4). Note that this expression 
is used also in the newly-found document, the Dead Sea Manual of 
Discipline.** Among those in the Bible called God’s servants are Abra- 
ham, Moses, Joshua, David, Isaiah, Zerubabel, Job and Israel.%8 Closely 
connected with the idea of Abraham’s being God’s servant is the blessing 
the nations will receive because of him and his seed (Gen. 26:24, 12:2, 3, 
18:18, 22:18). While Jacob is not called God’s servant in Genesis, the 
same is said of him as of Abraham, that nations will be blessed through 
him and his seed (Gen. 26:4, 28:14). In two very nearly identical 
secondary passages in Jeremiah, Jacob is called “My servant” by God 
(30 :10,11, 46:27,28). In the exilic writings in Isaiah, Jacob or Israel 
is frequently called “My servant’, (Isa. 41:8, 9, 42:19, 43:10, 44:1, 2, 21, 
494,48 20; 49:35 Cr 52213; 53:11, Ezekiel 28 :25, 37:25)-The identity 
of the ‘Ebed-Yahweh or the Servant of the Lord in the exilic portions 
of Isaiah is surely Israel, the revived resurrected people of God. The 
character of the ‘Ebed-Yahweh is that of the prophet ;* his functions are 
those of the prophet to the non-Israelite nations (49:6, cf. 42:6, 51:4), a 
light to the nations. Jacob or Israel will be both a blessing and a light 
to the nations (cf. Zechariah 8:13). All these passages are post- 
Jeremianic and post-exilic. Israel enters into a new role as the servant 
of Yahweh, that of His prophet to the nations. 

In Jeremiah if we say that the oracles to the nations, Chs. 46-51, are 
secondary, as we probably should, then what is the significance of 1:10? 
Jeremiah’s commission concerns nations and kingdoms other than Israel. 
“T have set you to watch over the nations and kingdoms, plucking up 
and breaking down, destroying and overthrowing, building and planting.” 
If this does not concern the oracles against the nations, then what 


37. Cf. DSD, Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, Vol. II, New Haven, 
19518 Plater Ll eS: i 

38. Abraham, Gen. 26:24, Ps. 105; Moses, Num. 12:7,8, as the very special 
prophet ; Joshua, in Joshua 24:29 and Judges 2:8; David, Il Sam. 3 :18; Isaiah, in 
Isaiah 20:3; Zerubbabel, Hag. 2:23 and Zech. 3:8; Job, in Job 1:8, and Jacob 
as Israel in Isa. 41:8,9. The scripture references could be multiplied many times 
for Moses, David, Israel mya For other references, cf. H. H. Rowley, The 

ervant of the Lord, 1952, p. 67, n. 4. 
. BOGE inal The Mison of Israel, p. 12, “The idea behind the figure of the 
servant is the idea of the mission of Israel, here a prophetic mission. Formerly 
a chosen few served to transmit God’s word to Israel, but now, to make Him 
known to all men, nothing less than an entire people will suffice, not here a kingdom 
of priests’ but a people of prophets. Israel is to be a ‘light to the nations. 
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does it concern?#° Is it Israel’s role with respect to the nations after 
her discipline and after her revival? In the light of all these passages 
what further is the significance of Jeremiah 4:2? 


“Tf you repent, O Israel, says the Lord, 
You may return to me; 

And if you remove your abominations, 
Never straying from before me 

But swearing, ‘As Yahweh lives,’ 
Truthfully, justly and righteously, 

Then nations will be blessed through you 
And in you shall they glory.” 


The prophet goes on to say in the following verses that the way to 
do so is to cut away the fatness from their hearts, the significance of 
which we have explored. The prophet soon learned that the people 
could not effect the change themselves but that God would have to do 
so by inflicting his musar upon them. We have seen the hope expressed 
by the prophet of what effect God’s discipline would have. The problem 
is: can we go on to say that Jeremiah himself conceived of the idea 
of the nation’s becoming the prophetic servant of the Lord? One’s feeling 
is that this would be to go too far in the name of Jeremiah. But it is a 
question imperative to ponder. 

That later interpreters saw in the revived Israel of Jeremiah 30, a 
concept of God’s servant is undeniable. Verse 7, “It is a day of distress 
for Jacob, but from it shall he be saved.” That is Jeremianic. Verse 9, 
“" , . And they shall serve the Lord their God.” Verse 10, “But you, 
fear not my servant Jacob . . .” These last are secondary. 

What we must say then is this: whether or not Jeremiah himself 
went beyond the idea of the new covenant to Israel’s role in it, the 
‘Ebed-Yahweh concept grew out of Jeremiah’s message of discipline and 
his recorded hope of the effect of that discipline upon the people.*? 


40. Cf. Buber, of. cit., p. 165, on 1:10, “‘I authorize thee to declare my will 
for this hour in the history of the nations’”. Buber interprets this to mean that 
Assyria and Egypt are on the decline while Babylonia is in ascendency. F. 
James, op. cit., p. 323, “The prophet was set ‘over the nations’ and had a com- 
mission to carry out the divine plan upon the whole earth.” How the prophet was 
to do this James does not tell us. See also Welch, op cit., p. 45. “His function 
as a prophet is to set up anew the ignored but absolute standards”. That is to 


say God’s standards of justice which are not national. Many suggestions have 
been given. 


41. For the emendation of bo to beka see Volz, p. 35, n. Z. 

Abn. (Clk Laurence E. Browne, The Messianic Hope in Its Historical Setting 
London, Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 1951, p. 29, on quot- 
ing Jer. 30:9-11 and Ezek. 37:24, “There is doubt about the authenticity of the 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Musar for Jeremiah was evidence of God’s amazing love. He felt 
it in the difficulties of his own ministry as well as in the defeat of the 
nation. Jeremiah’s great faith in God drew for him a perspective out 
of his own suffering and insisted that the people must also know that 
beyond the sword they too would see and know God (31:1-2). For him 
the necessity of the calamity of 597-586 was without question. The 
people were so sinful that it had to come. His great hope was that 
they would understand the calamity as from God and accept it as a sword 
to cut away all that prevented their knowing God completely. To accept 
the calamity in this manner was to accept musar.*8 This lesson that they 
must learn was to be of everlasting effect. So powerful would be the 
result of musar that the people would know God, everyone completely. 
Knowing God is to do His commands. Instead of there being blinding 
fat upon their hearts there would then be His Law. There would be 
nothing to stand between the heart of the people and the knowledge of 
God. 


The figures Jeremiah uses to express his great hope of the people’s 
accepting musar are among the most poetically beautiful and vivid in 
the world’s literature. The hope itself is the simplest one can imagine. 
There is nothing fanciful, other worldly or in any way impossible in his 
message or in his hope. If a situation in which everyone knows God 
and does His commands seemed incredible, so did Jeremiah’s prophecy 


om Jeremiah, but Ezekiel certainly, and perhaps Jeremiah, seem 
sg aie) the ena of calling the nation God’s servant, when it was restored 
to its own land, freed from captivity, and living as a religious nation under their 
ideal ruler”. However, Browne Tee not tell sv Sage Aaya cae 
through the possibility of those verses being genuine. e develops the 
avi no paris See also G. A. Smith, op cit., pp. 344-5, “Of the influence of 
the example of Jeremiah’s spiritual loneliness, combined with his devotion to 
his sinful people, in developing these doctrines of individualism and self-sacrifice 
for others there can be no doubt. The stamp of his sufferings is on every passage 
in that exilic work, Isaiah 40-66, which presents the Suffering Servant, of the 
Lord and declares the atoning virtues of His Agonies and Death”. Smith was 
not the first to connect Jeremiah’s sufferings with those of the ‘Ebed-Yahweh. 
Cf. p. 189 and Ch. IV, n. 13. : 

43. Cf. Blank, The Mission of Israel, p. 9, “As employed by the prophets 
and especially, among them, by Jeremiah, the word musar is a technical term; it 
means a calamity, visited by God upon a person or a nation, a calamity which, 
if humbly accepted and correctly interpreted, may serve as a lesson and from which, 
if the lesson is learned, salvation may result”. This statement by Dr. Blank has, 
in part, been the inspiration which has brought forth this study of musar in 
Jeremiah. It is our hope that it has brought something of value not only to 
the meaning of the word but to the message of the prophet. 
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of the calamity. Jeremiah knew the calamity had to come; his hope 
of its effect was no less fervent. The horrors of utter defeat, destruction 
and subjugation were bound to come; the possibility of a devoted people 
ensuing upon the impact of the calamity was Jeremiah’s hope. 

Jeremiah clearly laid before the people the reasons for the events of 
586 in his indictment of the utter falsehood which governed their life; 
he depicted for them the extent of the coming destruction in his sen- 
tences, and he showed them by word and example how to accept musar 
and draw out of the frightful experience a lesson on what it means to 
know God completely. He told them to surrender to Babylon; he wrote 
the exiles what to do and how to accept their plight, and he recorded 
the expected result in Chs. 30 and 31. By example he accepted his own 
hardship at the hands of friends and enemies drawing closer to God 
and never wavering in his ministry. 

It is not certain if Jeremiah also hoped for a people of prophets. But 
his ideas were taken later and developed into the most astounding col- 
lective figure of the ages, God’s Suffering Servant. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Suffering as Divine Discipline in the Old Testament 
SCOPE AND METHOD 


It is the purpose of this chapter to extract from the Bible all texts 
which interpret suffering as divine discipline. In doing so we shall 
review the approximately thirty passages which contain the roots yasar 
or yakah having the connotation of God’s teaching a lesson through in- 
flicting hardship, and add to them many others where yasar (or yakah) 
does not appear but where the interpretation is the same. 


First we shall explore the idea of the lesson learned through the 
experience of divine discipline. This idea is applied in the Bible to 
the Israelite nation as a whole, and in a few instances to foreign nations. 
In our discussion of the Israelite nation we shall note first those passages 
which exhibit the idea that calamitous situations of the past had been 
for the purpose of teaching the nation a lesson of repentance; then we 
shall view those passages which indicate that either present conditions of 
suffering or hardships yet to come are God’s way of saying to the 
people that they should return unto Him. There are about a dozen pas- 
sages which only imply the idea of musar; they will be noted separately. 


Secondly, we shall examine the idea of the lesson learned by observing 
others suffer. This idea is applied in three different ways in the Bible. 
It is used in reference to the observation of suffering within the nation 
Israel ; that is, by Israelites witnessing other Israelites endure punishment 
for crime or sins committed. It is used in respect to the whole of Israel 
evidencing the suffering of another nation. And finally, there is the idea 
that other nations may witness and learn from the sufferings of Israel. 


Research for the exposition of these ideas required detailed examina- 
tion of the Bible analyzing every passage by means of two. questions 
as tools: (1) does the passage exhibit the idea of divinely inflicted 
suffering? and (2) is that suffering interpreted as having the purpose 
of teaching a lesson? It has been my aim to be exhaustive. To my knowl- 
edge that goal has been realized. However, it must be stated that the 
method employed in the examination of the scriptures, that is, in the 
use of the two questions above, may leave some passages subject to 
interpretation. Hence, we may have omitted or included some texts 
which according to another would have been interpreted differently. 
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Gen. 3:22, e.g., explains the eviction of Adam and Eve from the Garden 
in terms of the fear that man might “become like one of us”. The 
Garden story etiologically explains why man must toil and sweat for 
his livelihood; it does not explain man’s ejection from Paradise as a 
lesson that he should not try to become divine. Furthermore, our par- 
ticular interest has been in the regenerative purposes of suffering. In 
our discussion of the sufferings of foreign nations we point out only those 
passages where God is interpreted as teaching the foreign nation that 
Yahweh is God or as in the case of Egypt that it should repent (cf. 
Isa. 19:22). We do not consider such passages as Gen. 12:17 where 
it is said that Yahweh afflicted Pharaoh and his house because of Sarai. 


re 


LESSON LEARNED THROUGH THE EXPERIENCE OF 
DIVINE DISCIPLINE 


ie 


THE ISRAELITE NATION 


de 
Sufferings of the past 


In the introduction to the preceding chapter we pointed out the five 
passages in Jeremiah which explicitly state that though God had smitten 
the people at some time in the past still they did not return to Him or 
learn from their suffering that they should repent. Two of those pas- 
sages contained the word yasar (2:30 and 5:3) while the other three did 
not (3:3, 11:6-8,.and 15:7). Likewise in Zeph. 3:2, where musar 
appears, the prophet says that though Jerusalem has been devastated 
the people have not returned to their God (see above II.1.C.). 

There are ten other passages in the Bible which express the same 
idea but do not contain a form of yasar. They are Isa. 9:12, 42:25, 
57:17; Ezek. 16 :27-28, 23:18-20; Amos 4:6-11; Haggai 2:17; Zech. 
1:6; Ps. 78 :31—34 and Dan. 9:13. 


In Ch. 9 of Isaiah there is a poem, which, similar to Amos 4:6-11, 
has a constant refrain, “For all this His anger is not turned away; but 
His hand is stretched out still”. Most scholars recognize that the poem 
has been dismantled in the text, for this same refrain occurs in two 
other chapters. The probable arrangement of the poem is 9 :7-20, 10:36., 
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5:25, omitting glosses.1_ The poem is Isaianic. The question arises as 
to why God’s anger is not turned away or His hand withdrawn, the out- 
stretched hand being a symbol of divine wrath. The answer is found 
in our verse (9:12), “The people have not returned to Him Who 
smote them, nor have they sought the Lord of Hosts”. God’s smiting 
the people, His inflicting suffering on them, was to have had the purpose 
of drawing them to Him and should have effected their repentance. 

In Isa. 42:25 the Second Isaiah reviews the calamity which the Lord 
had sent against His people. He asks, in v. 24, who it was who gave 
Jacob to the spoiler and Israel to robbers; it was the Lord against Whom 
they had sinned and Whose law and way they had forsaken. It was 
He who had poured out His anger upon them and set them on fire 
round about; but they did not take it to heart or understand it. The 
people, God’s Servant Israel, is blind and deaf and does not understand 
what has happened. They have not returned to Him; so He must lead 
them and guide them Himself. Out of this comes the great message of 
salvation of the Second Isaiah, that the Lord Himself will effect their 
deliverance. The people had not understood the purpose of the calamity 
of 586. Isa. 57:17 refers again to the calamity that is past. ‘Because 
of the iniquity of his gain I was angry; I smote him and hiding my face 
I was angry ; but he went on backsliding in the way of his heart.’’ God’s 
smiting should have effected the repentance of the people, but it did not. 
God Himself must lead them and comfort them (v. 18). 

In Ezek. 16:27-28 and 23 :18-20 the prophet recalls God’s past anger 
and wrath vented against the people for their playing the harlot with 
their neighbors and forgetting Him. In the one the prophet says that 
God stretched out His hand against the people and in the other that He 
turned in disgust (cp. Hosea 5:15 and Isa. 9). In both passages the 
people continue their harlotries despite God’s wrath against them. The 
divine wrath poured out against them was to have had the effect of their 
ceasing their harlotries and, by implication, returning to God. 

There are three references in Amos to divine activity of the past. In 
2:9-11 and in 9:7 these actions on the part of God are described as 
favorable to the people. He is described as the deliverer and protector. 
But in 4:6-11 God is shown as the cause of past disasters which have 
befallen the people. It was God who caused the famine, drought, crop 
failure, pestilence and destruction by fire. These verses compose a poem 
and after each reference to a particular event we find these words, 
“«_ . Yet you did not return unto me, says the Lord”. God’s disfavor, 


1. Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the OT, 1948, p. 419. 
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evident in the people’s suffering, has as its purpose to draw the people 
to Him. The poem indicates that these past calamities, no matter how 
harsh, were not completely consuming. Amos perhaps referred to them 
to draw.a contrast between them and his present message of complete 
destruction, exile and abrogation of the covenant (2:6, 3:2,11, 4:2, 
5 :2,27, 6:8, 9:1). There is perhaps in our poem an attempt to justify 
God’s decision of complete destruction in that Amos says that in the 
past God had given the people a chance to return and repent, but they 
would not. 

In the book of Haggai there is one verse quite similar to the thought 
of Amos 4 and Isa. 9. In 2:17 the Lord says through the prophet, “T 
smote for you all the work of your hands with blight, mildew and hail, yet 
you did not return? to me, says the Lord”. The hardship here referred 
to is explained in 1:7 and 2:19. The crops are poor, yielding very little ; 
dissatisfaction is generally widespread. The regeneration of the people 
is in the concrete terms of building the house of the Lord. 

In Zecharia 1:6 the Lord recalls for the prophet that His curses befell 
the fathers and they repented. The passage undoubtedly refers to the 
calamity of 586 and following. Unfortunately the idea is not pursued 
further in the text. 

Ps. 78 contains both ideas, that God’s anger caused the people to 
repent (v. 34), and that despite God’s anger the people continue to sin 
(v. 32). V. 32 reads, “In spite of all this still they sinned and would 
not believe His wonders”. V. 34 reads, “If He slew them then they 
would seek Him and would repent and seek Him diligently”. Whether 
the people repented or not it is clear that the psalmist interprets God’s 
wrath as intended for the people’s regeneration. 

Finally, in Daniel’s prayer of confession and supplication the writer 
refers to the calamity which God has sent upon the people. In 9:13, he 
says, “As it is written in the law of Moses all this evil has come upon 
us but we have not entreated the favor of the Lord our God turning 
from our iniquity and heeding Thy truth’. Though the calamity has 
struck, the people have not repented; the calamity was to have had the 
effect of causing their repentance. 

All of these passages refer to events of the past. Only two of them 
indicate that the people would repent when stricken for their sins (Zech. 
1:6 and Ps. 78:34). The poem in Amos and the verse in Isaiah give 


2. So the LXX. The Hebrew is obscure. Note that Procksch in BH, comparing 
this verse with Amos 4:9 (sic!), suggests that it has been added to the text of 
Haggai. 
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evidence of an eighth-century belief in the principles of the doctrine of 
musar which Jeremiah over a century later fully expounded. 


a 
Sufferings of the present or future 


In our discussion of Jeremiah we pointed out five passages which 
exhibit clearly the prophet’s interpretation of the calamity which he 
announces to the people. From our study of 2:19, 30:14 and 31:18, 
where yasar appears, and of 24:4-7 and 29:12-13, we saw that it was 
Jeremiah’s conviction that the people’s suffering should lead them to 
repentance. 

In this section we shall draw together all Biblical passages expressing 
that same idea whether by the use of yasar or not. 

In Lev. 26 we find the consequences of obedience (vv. 3-13) and 
of disobedience (vv. 14-39). God will send great afflictions against the 
nation if they do not heed His commandments. Then, if in spite of 
these sufferings the people do not hearken to God their hardship will be 
increased sevenfold. This statement is made four times (vv. 18, 21, 
23 and 27). The clear implication is that the sufferings are meant to 
cause the people to return and heed God’s commands. In wv. 18, 23 
and 28 we find the root yasar (cf. supra II.2.A.). Vv. 40-42 describe 
the consequences of their repentance: God will remember His covenant 
with the patriarchs and with the land.® 

In Deut. 8:5, where we find yasar (cf. supra II.2.B.) Moses explains 
to the people the purpose of their afflictions during the forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness. He points out, in v. 2, that their sufferings 
were to test them to see what was in their heart and whether or not they 
would keep God’s commandments, and that God had given them the 
manna, v. 3, to teach them that man does not live by bread alone. Moses 
then lays down a general principle, in v. 5, that God disciplines them as a 
father disciplines his son. In Deut. 4:30 Moses tells the people, “When 
you are in distress and all these words have come upon you in the 
latter days, then you will return to the Lord your God and heed his 
voice”. This statement shows clearly that when the nation suffers 
repentance is in order. The verses immediately preceding v. 30 offer 
the context of this principle. Vv. 25 ff., record Moses’ “prediction” of 
the apostasy of the nation, that when they have been long in the land 
they will sin against God, provoking His anger. God will then scatter 


3. For the similarity of these verses to Deut. 30:1-3, see below p. 129. 
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them among the nations. But “from there” (v. 29) they will seek the 
Lord and find Him if they seek Him with all their heart (cp. Jer. 24:7 
and729215 ji 

We have already noted the use of yasar in Jer. 30:11 and 46:28 (cf. 
supra II.1.G.). “TI will discipline you in just measure but by no means 
leave you unpunished.” Disciplining in just measure is an idea we also 
found in Jer. 10:24, Ps. 6:2 and 38:2. The two passages are very nearly 
identical and are secondary in Jeremiah. 

Similarly we have already seen the use of yasar in Ezek. 23:48 where 
all women will learn through suffering, never more to commit lewdness.* 

In the book of Hosea we must reconsider the yasar passages, 5:2, 
7:12 and 10:10, in the light of the following passages which do not 
contain yasar: 2:8,9,16,17, 3:4,5, 5:15-6:3, Ch. 7, and 14:2-3. 

Chapter two of Hosea describes the fate in store for Gomer who is 
a harlot and has committed harlotries against her husband, Hosea. Her 
harlotries, in metaphor, represent the waywardness of the people of 
Israel. Gomer is to be stripped naked and made as a desert (2:3) ; her 
way will be walled up so that she cannot find her paths or her lovers 
(2:8, cp. Job 3:23). All her comforts will be denied her and she will 
be lured into the desert (2:11-16). It is in verses 9 and 17 that we see 
the purpose for Gomer’s punishment, that she return to her first husband 
and be as in the days of her youth when she came out of Egypt. Gomer’s 
suffering will have the effect of teaching her the better way (2:9) and 
of causing her repentance. 

According to 1 :4-6 and 3 :4—5, the experience of Gomer describes what 
will happen to Israel. While 1 :4—6 parallels Gomer’s punishment, 3 :4—5 
parallels her regeneration. After the desert experience Israel will return 
and seek the Lord. The punishment is interpreted as having the purpose 
of effecting the people’s repentance. 

In 5:15-6:3 God’s turning away from the people is the symbol of His 
anger and of His punishment of them. The people will be left without 
God’s presence until they themselves recognize their guilt and in their 
distress return to Him. He that has torn will heal and He that has 
stricken will bind up (cf. 14:4 and cp. Job 5:17-18 and Isa. 19:22). 
God’s punishment of them should effect their return. 

Chapter 7 describes the corruption and iniquity of the people and the 
results thereof. There is sedition and perversion everywhere. The 
people devour the rulers and king and aliens devour the strength of the 


4. For a discussion of the formula in Ezekiel, veyade'u ki ’ani YH WH, see 
below pp. 142-3 and n. 9. 
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people, yet for all this they do not call upon God nor return to Him 
(vv. 7 and 10). The implication is that in the people’s forsaking their 
God they rot from within, but they do not lay it to heart that God knows 
their evil and permits the corrupt conditions of the land (7:2). 

In 14:2-3 stands the plea to return to the Lord because the people 
have stumbled in their iniquity. This plea may be interpreted in two 
ways. It may be a plea for repentance before the disasters occur which 
the prophet announces; or it may express the hope of the prophet for 
the return of the people after their punishment. If their stumbling means 
simply their waywardness we should understand the former interpreta- 
tion; if it means their suffering as a result of God’s punishment we 
should understand it as God’s discipline of them (cf. 5:5). 

Hosea’s indictment of the people is that they have forsaken the Lord, 
they do not know him and they have been unfaithful to Him (2:10, 4:1-6, 
12-14,17 f£., 5:3,4,7, 6:6, 8:1,2,5,6, and 9:1). The sentences of pun- 
ishment and destruction he levels against them are among the harsh- 
est in the Bible (5:6,12, 6:5, 9:1-8,15, 12:14, 13:1-11 and 14:1). 
They must return to the desert conditions (2:5, 3:4) ; they will be sent 
into exile (9:1-8) ; they will be torn and devoured as by a lion with 
none to rescue (5:12,14, 13:1-11). 

The question arises if the destruction is complete how can the prophet 
have the hope that the punishment will engender repentance (cp. II 
Macc. 6:12 ff.)? Leaving aside yet a moment the yasar passages it 
must be pointed out that the book of Hosea expresses quite as often 
the idea of divine discipline as it does that of complete destruction. To 
go through the book and delete either the one set of passages or the other 
would be no answer to our problem.6 We must assert that the idea of 
divine discipline is present in the book of Hosea at least in 2:8,9,16, 
17, 3:4-5 and 5:15-6:3. We must further assert that if both sets of 
passages are genuine, these and the passages expressing complete destruc- 
tion, then the answer must be found in the temperament, style and literary 
expression of the prophet. We have seen that a prophet may exaggerate 
to stress a point (cp. Jer. 5:3). This may well be the case with Hosea. 

In view of the fact that divine discipline does find expression in the 
book of Hosea we are led to consider the probability of the correctness 
Fee Tete cee (ote enlamh Ech pind Hoseah B10, B2s8 
For contrasting views on the theology of Hosea, compare, e.g., H. Wheeler Robin- 


son, Two Hebrew Prophets, 1948, pp. 54-56, and L. W. Batten, “Hosea’s Mes- 
sage and Marriage”, JBL, 1929, Vol. 48, p. 264. 
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of the MT readings of yasar in 5:2, 7:12 and 10:10. (For a textual 
critique of those verses cf. supra II.1.A). 

The only expressions of divine discipline discernible in the book of 
Zephaniah are in those passages where we found yasar used, 3:2 and re: 
In 3:2 accepting musar means to return to God. And in v. 7 the 
prophet’s hope is still alive that the people will learn their lesson. 

Ps. 90:15 says, “Make us glad as many days as Thou hast afflicted 
us, the years wherein we have seen evil”. The psalmist prays for 
God’s good favor (vv. 14 and 17) but he recognizes the value of his 
suffering and of the affliction of all men. If it is from God it is purposeful 
and man should be happy in it. In this light v.3 becomes meaningful, 
“Thou turnest man unto contrition and Thou sayest ‘Repent, O sons of 
man’”. For God to crush mankind is for Him to seek man’s repentance 
(cp. Jer. 44:10). In Ps. 94:10, as we have seen, God is described as One 
Who disciplines and reproves both nations and individuals (cf. supra 
I1.3.A.). If Ps. 118:18 is understood collectively to refer to the whole 
nation it must be seen against these passages also. The people confess, 
“The Lord has disciplined me sorely but He has not given me over to 
death”. When God’s punishment of His people is not complete and 
decisive there is room to believe that God had a purpose in inflicting the 
suffering. 

The third chapter of Lamentations, finally, expresses the idea that 
afflictions from God are good and purposeful. 


The Lord is good to those who wait on Him, 
to the soul that seeks Him. 

It is good that one wait quietly 
for the salvation of the Lord. 

It is good for a man that he bear 
a yoke in his youth. 


Let him sit alone and be quiet, 
when He has laid it on him. 

Let him put his mouth to the dust; 
perhaps there is hope. 

Let him give his cheek to Him who smites him; 
let him be filled with shame. (3 :25-30) 


Who has commanded and it came to pass? 
Did not the Lord command it? 

Is it not from the mouth of the Most High 
that evil and good go forth? 
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Why should a living man complain, 
a man about the punishment of his sins? 


Let us test our ways and examine them 
and return unto the Lord. (3:37-40) 


I called Thy name, O Lord, 
from the depths of the pit. 
Thou didst hear my plea, 
“Do not close thine ear to my cry 
for relief”. 
Thou didst draw near when I called on Thee; 
Thou didst say “Fear not”. “(3:55-57) 


These verses express the same idea we have found in Ps. 94:12, Ps. 
90:15 and Job 5:17, that it is good for a man to bear the afflictions of the 
Almighty ; in them there may be hope. They cause man to examine his 
ways and return to the Lord. Though God may send a man down to 
the pit, from there he may cry unto God, that is, repent. As in Ps. 
94:12, 90:15 and Job 5:17, these verses in Lamentations speak of man- 
kind in general, neither the nation nor a specific individual. 

These passages testify to the faith that the nation, or mankind, when 
in the throes of sufferings or when expecting the wrath of God to come 
upon them, should turn disaster to good purpose and see even in 
hardship the abiding concerns of God. Sufferings may serve as divine 
directives that the people have strayed from the ancient paths of real 
security and may sharpen with startling acuity life’s hazy perspective. 


ig. 
Passages in which an element is omitted or implied 


There are a number of passages in the Bible which expressly state 
that God causes His people suffering but which only imply or leave 
uncertain the interpretation that such actions were intended for the 
nation’s regeneration. 

The exhortation in Deut. 28 lacks one element which Lev. 26 has. In 
Deut. 28 there is no reference to the regenerative effect of the curses. 
That is to say that the factor of disciplinary suffering does not appear 
in Deut. 28. However, Deut. 30:1-3 is comparable to Lev. 26:40-42. 
Moses says to the people that when the blessing and the curse have 
come upon them, if they in the nations where they have been scattered 
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call the curses to mind and repent, then God will restore their fortunes. 
This opportunity for repentance would indicate that the curses of Ch. 28 
are not final and complete. The doctrinal idea of musar is not explicitly 
stated.. Nevertheless, 30:1-3 leaves open the possibility of interpreting 
the sufferings of the curses as having the effect of causing the people 
to repent. 


There are four passages in the historical books which imply divine 
discipline. They are I Sam. 12:6-18, I Kings 8:33-40 and 46-51 (II 
Chron. 6:24-31 and 36-39), II Kings 13:3-4 and Neh. 9:26-31. In 
I Samuel and in Nehemiah, Samuel and Ezra recall the history of the 
past sufferings which God had inflicted on the people. I Sam. 12:9-11, 
like Neh. 9:26 and 27, tells of how the people forgot God, how God 
delivered them into the hands of their enemies, how the people then 
cried out to God for help, and how He sent judges or saviors to deliver 
them. Neither passage explicitly states that the sufferings were to effect 
the people’s repentance. However, both passages implicitly indicate that 
the sufferings caused the return to God. The I Samuel passage continues 
the prophet’s exhortation. Samuel calls upon the Lord to send rain upon 
the wheat harvest; wheat, ready for the harvest, is destroyed by heavy 
rain. Samuel explains that he does this so that the people will know 
and recognize their great evil (v. 17). The rains came and the people 
repented in fear of the Lord (vv. 18-25). The hardship, that is, the 
destruction of the crop, had the specific purpose of teaching the people 
of their wickedness and implicitly of leading them to repentance. 

Solomon in his prayer of dedication for the Temple in I Kings 8, 
looks to the future. He considers the time when the people may sin 
against God and be afflicted by God through defeat or natural disaster. 
He requests of God that He forgive and restore them if they repent of 
their sin and make supplication to Him in turning toward the temple 
(vv. 33-40 and 46-51). Implicitly the sufferings of the people cause 
their repentance ; implicitly Solomon’s prayer is that God’s punishment 
of the people teach them repentance and not destroy them completely. 

In the Kings account of the reign of Jehoahaz, king of Israel, we are 
told that Jehoahaz followed in the steps of Jeroboam and did what was 
evil in the sight of the Lord. The anger of the Lord was so kindled 
against Jehoahaz that He continually gave Israel into the hands of the 
Syrians. II Kings 13:4, continues, “Then Jehoahaz besought the Lord, 
and the Lord hearkened to him; for he saw the oppression of Israel, 
how the king of Syria oppressed them”. God is here the cause of Israel’s 
hardship in battle with the Syrians. Because of Israel’s poor turn of 
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fortune Jehoahaz entreated the Lord to avert the oppression. Israel 
for a moment (cp. v. 6) through the figure of the king turned to Yahweh 
for help. This sort of “repentance” is deplored by the prophets (cp. 
Jer. 7:9-10) and in the case of Jehoahaz it was certainly only a fleeting 
thing. Furthermore, the passage does not explicitly state that God had 
“in mind” Israel’s repentance when He caused their failure in battle. 
Such passages as this stand in marginal relation to the focus of our study. 

Isa, 26:16 (cf. supra II.1.G.) is difficult to interpret because of the 
lack of a full context from which to read it. Nonetheless, from vv. 16 
and 17 it is clear that the people are in distress because of God. In 
their distress they seek God. The word musar in the verse would indi- 
cate that their seeking God or their repentance was the purpose for 
which God had caused them to suffer. 

A late comforting gloss appended to the message of Isaiah in Ch. 30 
contains a verse particularly revealing to our study, though it lacks the 
element of repentance. V. 19 assures the people of Jerusalem that the 
Lord will hear their cry and answer them; v. 20 continues, “And though 
the Lord give you the bread of adversity and the water of affliction your 
Teacher will no longer hide Himself but your eyes will see your Teach- 
er’. One of Isaiah’s strongest sentences against the people is contained 
in vv. 13 and 14 of this chapter. There we see that the people’s punish- 
ment will be so severe that it is compared to a potter’s vessel which 
is smashed to tiny bits of potsherds, so small that not one sherd is left 
useful. Just prior to these verses in v. 9 Isaiah calls the people rebellious 
and lying sons who will not heed the instruction of the Lord. Originally 
this instruction meant the teachings of the prophets, the messengers of 
the Lord. Our glossator, however, noticing the expression torath 
Vahweh in v. 9 connected it with the calamity of vv. 13 and 14. Hence 
in v. 20 he calls God the moreh, from the same verbal root as torah. God 
is seen as the One Who teaches His people through the bread of ad- 
versity and the water of affliction. This aspect of the view of God is the 
subject of our study. We found in our investigation of the root yasar 
that its basic meaning is that of teaching or imparting instruction, and 
that in one of its uses it indicates God’s instruction through adversity 
‘and suffering. Here the idea is fully recognized and expressed though 
yasar itself does not occur in the first Isaiah. (For the idea of seeing 
God after experiencing suffering cp. Job 42:5). 

There are a number of passages in Ezekiel which interpret the calamity 
the prophet announces as having the purpose of inducing remorsefulness 
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in the people. They are 4:17, 6:9, 16:54, 20:43, 24:23 and 33:10.8 
God speaks to the prophet telling him that the people in their af- 
fliction will pine and waste away looking at one another in dismay. 
Finally, when the destruction has come the people are quoted as 
saying, “Indeed, our transgressions and our sins are upon us, in 
them we waste away; how shall we live?” Here the words “transgres- 
sions and sins” mean the just results thereof, their punishment. This 
remorsefulness depicted in Ezekiel is a vivid way of picturing the people 
in repentance; such vividness is characteristic of the writings of the 
prophet. If 33:10 is in context, the answer the prophet gives to the 
people’s question is that each person is individually responsible for his 
own repentance after sufficient warning has been given by the watchman 
(vv. 1-6). If we may understand these verses which depict the people’s 
remorsefulness to mean their repentance then the doctrine of divine 
discipline is clearly implicit in these four sayings of Ezekiel. 


Ps. 106:44 reads, “And He looked upon their distress when He 
heard their cry”. If the people’s cry to God means that they return 
to Him in repentance then we have another instance where it is possible 
to understand the repentance as caused by suffering. From this, how- 
ever, we may only imply that the suffering was sent for the purpose 
of discipline. 


Often a principle is not fully expressed in writings where an idea may 
either be presupposed, unknown, or left without emphasis. The fore- 
going passages exhibit passingly the idea of divine discipline. While 
they are not to be brought in evidence of that faith which asserted God’s 
goodness and love in hard times as well as good, they serve as testimony 
to a growing belief. 


Be 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


In the preceding chapter in our discussion of Jeremiah’s confessions 
we noted that the prophet himself suffered the effects of the living 
word of God which he was pronouncing to the people. Jeremiah attributed 
his sufferings to God because of his task in serving God to pronounce 
His terrible message to the people. As we pointed out in the introduction 
to that chapter it is the confession in Ch. 15 which most clearly illustrates 


6. Cp. Ezek. 36:31 where it is said that this same remorse will overtake the 
people, not after calamity, but after restoration. The same idea is exhibited 


in the people’s learning that Yahweh is God when H t : 
ae aren at n He restores them (Ezek. 34:27 
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Jeremiah’s interpretation of his own sufferings. After Jeremiah accuses 
God of deceiving him, he hears God’s response to his outcry, “If you 
repent I will bring you back to stand before me; and if you can dis- 
tinguish the precious from the cheap you may be my prophet”. Jeremiah 
accepts his own sufferings as purposeful; through them he himself 
draws closer to God and gains through them a new perspective on his 
ministry. 

The account of the repentance of Manasseh, which took on great im- 
portance in post-Biblical literature, is found in II. Chron. 33 :10-13, 
but is absent in the book of Kings. Though God spoke to Manasseh 
and to the people they paid no heed. Therefore God brought the forces 
of Assyria against them and caused Manasseh to be put in fetters of 
bronze and exiled. In his distress the king humbled himself greatly 
before his God, praying in supplication. God accepted his turn of heart 
and had him brought back to Jerusalem and reinstated in his kingdom. 
“Then Manasseh knew that the Lord was God.” God’s drastic measure 
against Manasseh, undoubtedly the most sinful king in the history of 
Judah (II Kings 21), taught him to repent and to appreciate the un- 
bending will of God.” 

There are in the Bible a number of similar expressions where in- 
dividuals recognize the purposefulness of sufferings and afflictions (II 
Sam. 7:14, cf. supra 11.2.D.). However, sometimes when such hardship 
is thought of as valuable it is not cherished by the sufferer. Examples 
of such are Jer. 10:24 (cf. supra 11.1.G.), Ps. 6:2 and 38:2 (cf. supra 
II.3.A.) and Ps. 39:11-12 (cf. supra I1.3.A.). In Ps 39:11 the psalmist 
impatiently pleads with God, “Remove from me Thy stroke, I am spent 
by the hostility of Thy hand”. A similar plea is spoken by Job on occa- 
sion; but whereas the psalmist at least accepts his suffering, Job does 
not (Job 9:34 and 13:2la). — 

Ps. 94:12 (cf. supra I1.3.A.), on the contrary, says that that man whom 
the Lord disciplines is fortunate. Similarly, Ps. 51:9-10 and 119:71 and 
75, display an attitude that divinely inflicted sufferings are to be sought 
or cherished. Ps. 119:71 reads, “It is good for me that I was afflicted 
that I might learn Thy statutes”. Learning, knowing and doing God’s 
commands are the concrete acts of repentance and regeneration. V. 75 
similarly says, “I know, O Lord, that Thy judgments are righteous and 
that in faith Thou didst afflict me”. In Ps. 51:9 and 10 the psalmist asks 


7. Cf. the Prayer of Manasseh in the Apocrypha to OT and Akiba’s con- 
solation of Eliezer in Mekilta ‘Bahodesh, 10, and the parallel passage in Sifre 


Deut. 32. hs 
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God to purge him of his sins: “Purge me with hyssop and I shall be 
pure; wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. Cause me to hear joy 
and gladness and let my bones which Thou hast crushed rejoice.” The 
poet asks God to afflict him for his own good. Compare in this respect 
Ps. 90:3,15 and Lam. 3 :28.8 

In the book of Proverbs the only references to divinely inflicted suf- 
fering are in two verses we have already seen, 3:11 and 15:10 (cf. supra 
I1.4.B.1.). In 3:11 we find the expression musar Yahweh, the only oc- 
currence in Proverbs. There the father advises his son not to hate or be 
weary of the Lord’s discipline for the Lord reproves him whom He 
loves, as a father his son (cp. Deut. 8:5). In 15:10 the writer declares 
that there is a severe discipline for him who forsakes the way, for he 
who hates reproof will die. We have interpreted this to mean God’s 
discipline though the text does not explicitly admit it to be so. 


There are three instances in the psalter where the psalmist feels that 
God has answered him in his suffering. In Ps. 22 the poet feels that 
his God has forsaken him; he is scorned and despised; his strength fails 
him; dogs, bulls and oxen surround him. In vv. 20-22a he pleads with 
God to help him. In v. 22b he records his most intimate experience, 
“From the horns of the oxen Thou hast answered me”. The picture is 
vivid. In the deepest pit of despair God comes to him and answers his 
prayer. There are few records of faith as striking as this in the Bible. 

In Ps. 73 the psalmist has a similar though not as trying an experience. 
He is puzzled over the prosperity of the wicked while he himself is 
continually stricken and reproved despite his clean heart and innocent 
hands (vv. 13 and 14). The psalmist almost slips in his faith (v. 2) 
and is hard put to understand his problem until he enters God’s sanctuary 
where he perceives the outcome of the prosperous wicked (v. 17). The 
psalmist suffers his plight and out of his own hardship he learns the 
way of the wicked and the way of the righteous (vv. 27 and 28). 

Ps. 119:25 and 26, finally, afford a similar statement of faith. The 
poet says, “My soul cleaves to the dust; sustain me according to Thy 
words. When I recounted my ways, Thou didst answer me; teach me 
Thy statutes.” In his suffering the poet reflects upon his ways; his suf- 
fering served to cause him to reflect upon his past. In doing so he feels 
God’s presence and His answer and asks to know more of God’s own 
ways for man, the divine statutes (cp. Ps. 119:71). 


Beside Job 5:17 where we found musar in the mouth of Eliphaz 


8. There are a numb f 1 i i 
Aas iets . a Hees where consciousness of sin follows upon suf- 
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meaning divine disciplinary suffering, and 13:10, 22:4 and 33:19 where 
yakah has the same connotation, we must examine other passages in 
Job which exhibit the idea of hardship meant for repentance. 

Job is suffering a calamity which God has caused or has permitted. To 
fulfill the requirements of our investigation we must ask the question: 
where, in the book, is Job’s plight interpreted to mean he should repent? 
The first cycle of speeches by the friends answers the question. In 5:8 
and 17, Eliphaz, in 8:5-7 Bildad, and in 11:13-15, Zophar, all advise 
Job to repent as well as Eliphaz in his last speech 22:21-30. They 
attempt to be helpful to Job: he is not a wicked man but like everyone 
is sinful and should repent. They propound faithfully the doctrine of 
musar. 

However, it is Elihu, in Chs. 33 and 36, who expounds upon the doc- 
trine. In 33:14~-20 Elihu tells of the two ways that God speaks to man, 
through verbal warnings in a dream and through afflicting him with suf- 
fering (cf. I1.4.A.J. and n. 33). Through his afflictions man may be 
drawn down to the Pit and come close to death. However, if a mediator 
or an angel can present a ransom for the man’s life, God will at last de- 
liver him and redeem his life so that he may see the light of life. Elihu 
says that God may do these things two or three times so that man may see 
the light of life (vv. 22-30). In 36 :7-15, Elihu further explains that when 
God afflicts a man, no matter how righteous he may be, it is to declare to 
him his transgressions. Through suffering God opens his ears and com- 
mands that he repent (v. 10). If he does repent then he may finish his 
days in prosperity. If not, then he dies by the sword, ignorant of the 
truth. “He delivers the afflicted by his affliction and instructs (opens 
their ear) through adversity” (v. 15). Theologically this speech of 
Elihu gives the fullest exposition of the doctrine of musar in Job. 

In turning to God’s answer out of the whirlwind (Chs. 38-41) and 
Job’s stammering response (42:1-6) we discover the manner of Job’s 
repentance. Chs. 38 and 39 are made up almost wholly of rhetorical 
questions which God asks Job. 38:1-38 is composed of questions con- 
cerning creation, the elements of creation and their sources. 38 :39-39 :30 
is made up of questions about the mysteries of the animal kingdom: the 
mystery of birth, of the strength of the ox and horse, and of the power 
of flight of the ostrich, hawk and eagle. In 40:15 to 41:34 the majesty 
and might of Behemoth and Leviathan are expounded. Between these 
two great speeches God addresses Job directly (40:1-14), challenging 
Job to effect his own salvation, bedeck himself with majesty and glory, 
condemn God, and abase all who are proud. If Job can do this of 
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his own power then God will also acknowledge that Job’s own right hand 
can give him victory (40:14). In the last speech of the poem Job 
acknowledges God’s wonderful powers and confesses that he had uttered 
things which he did not understand. After Job throughout the poem 
had spoken like a giant, asserting his innocence and the cleanness of 
his record, he here realizes himself to be a man and not a god. “By the 
hearing of the ear I had heard of Thee, but now my eye has seen Thee; 
therefore, I am loathesome and repent in dust and ashes” (42:5 and 6). 


While it may be argued that Job was convinced by the argument of 
God from the whirlwind in his repentance, it is his suffering which gains 
for him his new perspective. 


Job’s repentance is not of an ordinary nature. That is to say, he does 
not repent by returning to God and obeying His commands. Such 
is not implied in the text. The word Job uses is nihamti, in the sense 
of “I relent”. It is not the same sort of repentance which Eliphaz bids 
him do in 22:23, where we find the root shub, the common Biblical word 
for “repent”. Nor does the text say that Job puts his iniquity far from 
him (22:23). Rather Job gains a perspective of his relation to God 
and to His world. What the friends know Job already knew (13:1-3) ; 
the answer to his problem, as we have it in the text, is Job’s seeing God. 
Job’s experience of suffering gained for him a perspective; it is in this 
perspective that Job’s repentance or relenting consists. 


Individuals in Biblical history have felt the impact of that same 
strange love of God which the nation came to realize. David, Manasseh 
and Job, we are told, were taught by harsh lessons of divine discipline 
to bring them closer to God. In the case of Manasseh, as with the whole 
nation in the prophetic books, there had to be a complete about-face to 
return to God. Of David we are simply told that God would often 
reprove him as He would a son, whereas with Job we see a righteous 
God-fearing man through extreme suffering gain a whole new perspective 
of his belief of God. 

Jeremiah and a number of psalmists have left us personal testimony 
to the belief in the intimate purposefulness of suffering and the love of 
God which can be found in hardship. There were some hearty souls 
who welcomed the opportunity which God offered through discipline 
and there were others who would have as soon learned their lesson an- 
other way. But their undying faith in God demanded the belief that 
even in the hardest hours God’s plan and purpose were present. 
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There are a few passages in the Bible which express the idea that 
foreign nations will learn a lesson through experiencing suffering at the 
hand of God. According to Ex. 7 :3-5, Ex. 14:18 and the oracles against 
the foreign nations in the book of Ezekiel, the lesson that they will 
learn is expressed by the formula, “And they will know that I am God”? 

Ex. 7:5 reads, “And the Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord. 
when I stretch forth my hand upon Egypt and bring out the people 
of Israel from among them”. The purpose of God’s smiting the Egyp- 
tians, according to Exodus, is primarily for the freedom of Israel. But, 
as a sort of by-product of this divine act the Egyptians will learn that 
Yahweh, the God of Israel, is God indeed. Ex. 14:18 conveys the same 
impression, “And the Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord, when I 
have got glory over Pharaoh, his chariots, and his horsemen”. The 
primary purpose of the miracle of the dividing of the Red Sea was the 
escape of Israel from Pharaoh’s forces. As a by-product of the event 
Egypt will learn that Yahweh is truly God when the sea billows engulf 
the royal chariots and horsemen. 

Again and again in the oracles against the foreign nations in the book 
of Ezekiel we find the same formula, “and they will know that I am God”. 
(Cf. 25:7,11,17, 26:6, 28:22,23,24,26, 29:6,9,16, 30:8,19,25,26, 32:15, 
39:6,28.) The same phrase is used also in writings of the sixth 
-century Ezekiel; the formula occurs some seventy times in the book. 
It is used indiscriminately for Israel and foreign nations. It is also 
used in several contexts: the peoples will learn that Yahweh is God 
through experiencing suffering at His hand, through experiencing 
restoration because of Him and through witnessing His mighty power. 
The last idea may be seen in comparing Ezek. 38:23 and Ex. 34:10. In 
each case the nations will learn that Yahweh is God by being witness 
to His Great and marvelous deeds. When God restores Israel they will 
know that He is God (Ezek. 34:27, 36:38 and cp. 29:13-16). Ezekiel 
continually says that Israel will know Yahweh is God when He brings 
the calamity upon them (6:7,10,13, 12:16-20, 20:36-38, 22:22, 23:49, 
33 :28,29). The same idea is restated in 39:28 with the argument 


9. For the meaning of this formula and its use in Ezekiel and P, cf. S. H. 
Blank, Studies in Deutero-Isaiah, HUCA, 1940, Vol. XV, pp. 14-18, 34-42, and 
42-46. In agreeing with Prof. Blank, J. Morgenstern, in “Deutero-Isaiah’s 
Terminology for ‘Universal God,’” in JBL, Vol. LXII, 1943, 269, says the 
phrase “should accordingly in these and other passages in Deutero-Isaiah and 
subsequent writings be translated ‘God,’ with a capital G, rather than ‘Yahweh’”. 
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from the experience of restoration added, “Then they shall know that 
Iam the Lord their God because I sent them into exile among the nations, 
and then gathered them into their own land”. 

The meaning of the formula is that they will, after one or more of a 
variety of experiences, recognize Yahweh as God. Peculiar to our 
interest is that in Ezekiel, and in Ex. 7:3-5 and 14:18, foreign nations 
are said to learn from undergoing hardship at the hand of God. This 
formula, as we find it in Ezekiel and in the priestly contributions to the 
pentateuch, does not involve the idea of da‘ath ’elohim; it is simply a 
recognition of Yahweh as God. 


In this portion of our study Isa. 19:22 stands out as unique.’? It 
is, indeed, without peer in the Bible. It takes its full context in vv. 16-24. 
Egypt will succumb to Judah, will speak the language of the land of 
Canaan and will swear allegiance to the Lord of hosts. There will be 
an altar in Egypt to Yahweh and when the Egyptians need Him He 
will send them a savior to defend and deliver them. “In that day” 
Yahweh will make Himself known to the Egyptians and they will know 
Yahweh. This is not the formula we have just seen in Ezekiel and 
in the priestly code ; the Egyptians, in Isa. 19:21, will have da‘ath ’elohim. 
V. 22 continues, “And the Lord will smite Egypt, smiting and healing, 
and they will return to the Lord, and He will heed their supplications 
and heal them”. The expression “smiting and healing” is similar to 
what we have seen in Hosea 6:1 and Job 5:18. Egypt alone among 
all the foreign nations mentioned in the Bible will repent and return to 
the Lord (cp. Jer. 46:26b and Ezek. 29:13-16). The method provided 
for Egypt’s “repentance” in Isa. 19:22 is exactly the same as we have 
noticed for Israel in our study, through divine discipline. 


Egypt, the nation so often turned to by Israel in times of hard oppres- 
sion from the north and east, and in times of famine and drought in 
Palestine, is afforded to the exclusion of all other nations the same op- 
portunity as Israel to learn repentance through God’s smiting and 
healing. While many nations may learn that Yahweh is God through 
His actions against them, or are invited to repent (as in the book of 
Jonah), or will in a future time worship Him in Zion, Egypt may “re- 
pent” when God smites her. Nonetheless, it is clearly shown in the 


10. Despite the many suggestions that musadah i 
i a 1 in Isa. 30:32 b 
sor or musaro (Clericus, Duhm, Ziegler, Kittel, et al.) vit Recraanr 
the passage in Ch. 30 in no way compares with Isa. 19 :16-24, but is in man 
pers eS Bete Fe ae ond eae where God will smite Assyria becatice 
ea Pads : 
ae er haughtiness. No lesson is involved; nor is there in 
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Bible that many foreign nations as well as Israel may learn the supremacy 
of the power of Yahweh, that He is God. 


2. 


THE LESSON LEARNED BY OBSERVING 
OTHERS SUFFER 


A. 


THE OBSERVATION OF SUFFERING WITHIN ISRAEL 


Among the mishpatim which are recorded in the book of Deuteronomy 
there are a number of exhortatory phrases which lend social significance 
to the laws involved! One such phrase is found in 13:11, “And all 
Israel shall hear, and fear, and never again do any such wickedness as 
this among you.” Accompanying that formula is another in 17:12, 
“. . . So you shall purge the evil from Israel.” The former phrase is 
found in 13:11, 17:13, 19:20 and 21:21; the second is found in 17 :7,12, 
19 :13,20, 21:21, 22:21,22,24 and 24:7. As may be noted they are 
found together in three of the instances. When a person is punished and 
put to death for a crime committed the citizenry is to take notice and 
learn thereby that crime does not pay. The tenor of these laws is that 
it is the divine will that the convicted die to teach others not to disobey 
the law, Biblically speaking, the divine commands. 

Similarly in Ps. 64:8-10, God will punish the wicked and evil doers 
(vv. 2-7) and they will be stricken suddenly. All who see them will 
become afraid, telling what God has done and pondering His action 
against the wicked. Those who observe the deserved suffering and 
punishment of the wicked will learn therefrom not to be like them but 
to pursue the divine will. 

In Prv. 24:30-34 (cf. supra Ch. 11.4.B.1.) the writer tells of his 
experience of passing by the field of a sluggard which had been so 
neglected that it was covered with thorns and nettles and was in a state 
of general disrepair. The writer learned thereby a lesson: that laziness 
and lethargy do not pay. When one is not prudent and diligent in his 
affairs poverty and want will overtake him. In the “Bible world” such 
conditions are understood as the will of God; whether poverty or 
riches it is God’s will (cf. Ps. 37:25 et passim). 


11. For an understanding of the various strata of these ee. age the 
condary nature of the passages here referred to in Deuteronomy, cf. J. Morgen- 
ere The Book of the Covenant, Part I, HUCA, Vol. VII, 1930, pp. 138 ff., 


nd n. 181 on p. 145. 
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It is in the light of these passages that Jer. 3:6-11 takes its full sig- 
nificance. There the prophet compares Judah to Israel, the northern 
kingdom. Judah saw the fate of Israel. Judah observed how God sent 
Israel away with a bill of divorce, yet she did not fear (v. 8) but went 
her own way playing the harlot. If the kingdom of Judah had learned 
a lesson from observing the sufferings of the northern kingdom of Israel 
in the eighth century, she would have returned to God with her whole 
heart; but she did not. Judah herself might have learned that her 
apostasies would not pay (cp. 2:19). 

The principle that crime does not pay is found in the Bible. One 
need not be punished himself to learn to do God’s commands. If he 
acutely observes the punishment of others he can take it to heart and 
mend his own ways and doing. Such an opportunity had been open to 
Judah to learn from the fate of Israel. In daily life an individual can 
learn by seeing the negligence of the application of wisdom and common 
sense in another person or in civil life he may see himself in the place 
of the man prosecuted by law and thereby resolve to be more obedient to 
God’s statutes and judgments. 


B. 


THE OBSERVATION BY ISRAEL OF OTHERS SUFFERING 


In Deut. 11:2, the musar of the Lord refers to His mighty deeds in 
effecting the freedom of Israel from bondage in Egypt (11:3-4), as well 
as His mighty acts since that time to the entrance into Canaan. In effect- 
ing the escape of Israel God inflicted much suffering upon Egypt. The 
implication of the passage is that in Israel’s seeing Egypt undergo hard- 
ship she should learn therefrom the lesson of obeying God’s commands 
(v. 8). 

The full expression of the idea is found in Ex. 14:30-31. “Thus 
the Lord saved Israel that day from the hand of the Egyptians and Israel 
saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore. Israel saw the great work 
which the Lord did against the Egyptians and the people feared the 
Lord; and they believed in the Lord and in his servant Moses.” From 
seeing the fate of the Egyptians the Israelites took the lesson to heart 
and feared God, believing in Him. 


12. Cp. Ezek. 16:51-52, where it is also said that Samaria appears richte 
in comparison to the sins of Judah. Ezekiel does not, Hewevent eeihchiy ae 
that Judah might have learned repentance by observing the fate of Samaria. Cp. 
also Jer. 2:30 f, where in the light of. Jer. 3:6-11, the prophet implicitly says 


that the people might have learned from God’ niti 
vec bave rebate. m God's smiting the fathers that they them- 
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To my knowledge these are the only passages in the Bible containing 
the idea that Israel learned the fear of the Lord through witnessing the 
fate of a foreign nation. References to the mighty acts of God, particu- 
larly His effecting the Exodus (Hosea 11:1, Amos 9:7 et al.), are fre- 
quent in the Bible; Deut. 11:2 ff., and Ex. 14:30-31 seem to contain 
the only references to Israel’s learning a lesson from observing the suf- 
fering of a foreign nation. 

When Israel would witness the power of God as it was manifest in the 
defeat of other nations for their own deliverance, they took it to mean 
also that God had the power to do the same to them: they feared the 
Lord. Witnessing Egypt and other nations who had stood in the way 
of the divine decrees and the divine plan, Israel knew that it must not 
go contrary to the will of God. 


G. 
THE OBSERVATION BY OTHERS OF ISRAEL’S SUFFERING 


The use of the word musar in Ezek. 5:15 (cf. supra Ch. II.1.E.) dis- 
tinguishes the verse from many similar verses in the prophets where it 
is said that the nation will become a horror, a reproach and a taunt to 
the nations round about (cp. Jer. 24:9, 29:18, 42:18, 44:8,12 and Ezek. 
5:14 and 22:4). When God has wrought destruction upon Judah for 
their sinfulness they will become, in their state of suffering, a lesson to 
the nations round about. We are not told what that lesson will be. 
However, it is reasonable to suppose that those who will observe the 
plight of Judah will learn the fate of that nation which disobeys God, 
the fruits of apostasy. In Ch. 20 of Ezekiel it is God’s interest to pre- 
serve and save Judah for His name’s sake. But in our verse it would 
seem that the prophet finds it sufficient in the fervor of his convictions 
that the fate of Judah be a lesson to her neighbors that apostasy does 
not pay. 

The use of musar in Isa. 53:5 (cf. supra Ch. II.1.F.) is similar but 
with a great difference. These are the only two references in the 
Bible, to my knowledge, of the idea that foreign nations may learn 
a lesson from the sufferings of Israel. In Isa. 52:15 the nations and 
kings are dumbfounded as they observe the sufferings of the ‘Ebed, the 
personification of Israel.% From their witnessing the experience of 
oe, Bath lea tat ete se pean te Oe erase 
1932-33, and Blank, Studies, pp. 18-30. The present writer agrees that 


ificati “people of prophets” 
‘Ebed, as a personification of Israel, portrays Israel as a peop » 
ee fic Feeeiaalt probably served as a “god-father” to the ‘Ebed. However, 
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Israel’s suffering they learn exactly what is recounted in Ch. 53—that 
he bore what might have been their own sickness, pain and affliction 
(vv.4-5). They had sinned but God had put upon the ‘Ebed afflictions 
enough to atone for their iniquities (v.6). By comparison to his suffer- 
ing his own sins were small (v. 9); but it pleased the Lord to bruise 
him and put him to excessive grief (cp. Isa. 40:2). So great was his 
suffering, he must have been an offering for sin (v. 10). Through 
the experience the servant has gained in his great hardship, he not 
only has atoned for his own sins and become righteous, but his experience 
observed by others is made a lesson to them of the true way to whole- 
ness and peace (vv. 11 and 5). Because the ‘Ebed has afforded the 
observing nations a share in his horrible lesson, it would seem that he 
has even borne their iniquities. “Upon him was the disciplinary lesson 
necessary to our peace and with his stripes we are healed.” For the 
idea of smiting and healing being one, compare again Hosea 6:3, Job 
5:18 and Isa. 19:22. Because Israel was smitten with stripes, the nations 
observed and learned the way of “peace” (v. 5) as distinct from the way 
of iniquity (v. 6). 

Hence, while Ezek. 5:15 does not expound upon the way in which 
the nations round about would learn their lesson, Isa. 53, one of the 
most beautiful pieces of literature known to mankind, describes fully 
the reaction of the “kings” and the mental processes through which they 
accepted their lesson of the way of peace. 

The calamity of 586 had been so severe that its purpose must have 
been greater than the interests of Israel alone. Jeremiah had said that 
the calamity was to tear away the falseness of Israel’s life so that it 
might learn the way of true peace, respite and security (Jer. 30:2-3). 
But a disaster of such proportions must have had a wider scope. If Israel 
paid double for its sins (Isa. 40:2) it was not in vain; it was that the 
world might know and learn the way of true peace. 

Israel itself became an object lesson. In the defeat of other nations 
Israel saw the power of the will of God. In the excessive suffering of 
Israel other nations witnessed the universal extent of God’s plans. The 
nation chosen by God and closest to Him became the instrument whereby 
to demonstrate abroad that the God of Israel was God of all the world 
Who placed above all else, even His chosen ones, the necessity of 


obedience to those divine imperatives which alone offer peace in the 
world. 


what gave the writer of the ‘Ebed poems the inspiration to create this magnificient 
figure was the combination of the life and message of Jeremiah. Cf. supra, Ch. 


II1.6 
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3. 
CONCLUSIONS 


By far the most of the passages relating to the nation are from the 
prophets while those relating to the individual are mostly from psalms 
and Job. 

Among the earliest literary prophets Amos (4:6-11) and Isaiah 
(9:12) clearly show acquaintance with the idea that God teaches re- 
pentance through calamity. While Hosea’s use of yasar is at best 
vague, there is clear evidence in his message otherwise that suffering 
teaches repentance. Zephaniah’s two uses of the word musar unmis- 
takably bear the connotation that the sufferings of Judah are for her 
repentance. Yet it is Jeremiah, both in his use of yasar and in the tenor 
of his total message, who expounds extensively the doctrine that the 
people’s suffering is God’s drastic means of teaching them regeneration. 
Both God’s harsh actions of the past and His bringing the forces of 
Babylon against them attest to God’s amazing love for the people and 
His desire that they return unto Him. Jeremiah’s confessions demon- 
strate that musar had its effect on him also. Jeremiah’s exposition 
of the idea of musar has been our guide in considering the doctrine in 
relation both to the nation and to the individual. 

Whereas the repentance sought for in the nation was a question 
of a complete about-face from gross apostasies to obedience of God’s 
exacting commands, in the case of individuals it was a question of 
drawing yet closer to God by better learning his statutes and laws or by 
gaining a new perspective on their relation to God and His manners 
and demands. 

Jeremiah’s confessions help us to understand Job’s repentance or re- 
lenting. They both through their suffering gain a new perspective on 
their relation to God (cp. Jer. 15:19 and Job 42:5). In the book of 
Job we deal only with the body of the book or the poem. While the 
prologue and epilogue are concerned with sufferings God has inflicted 
on one of His people, the purpose of those sufferings is seen in the prose 
sections of the drama as a divine test of a righteous man. In consider- 
ing the Job drama we deal with the poem asa whole. That is, we con- 
sider the setting of Job’s suffering as satisfying the two limitations of 
our study: Job, a man of God, suffers because God caused his plight 
or permitted it. It was then our task to seek the various answers as 


: id f£ God’s testing His people or an individual among them is not 
Aetieee a the Bible: e.g., Gen. 22, Deut. 8:2, Judges 2:22 and Judges 3, 
Isa. 48:10-11, Ps. 11:4-7, 26:2 and 66 :10-12; cp. Jer. 6:27 and 9:6. 
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to the reason for his suffering. While Bildad and Zophar advise Job 
to repent, Eliphaz and more particularly Elihu expound upon the benefits 
of suffering. 

Texts relating to the purposeful suffering of foreign nations are very 
few. Inall, save the astounding passage in Isa. 19, they are to learn that 
Yahweh is God. Isa. 19:22 stands alone in showing that a foreign 
nation when smitten by God should worship and fear Him and “repent”. 

In the second section of this study we found three particularly inter- 
esting ideas clearly laid forth in the Bible, but based upon only a few 
passages. Nonetheless, these passages distinctly prove the existence 
of the idea that one may learn the exigencies of the divine laws by seeing 
the fate of those who disobey them or who are at variance with God’s 
will. Israelities may witness the fate of other Israelites, Israel the fate 
of other nations, or others the fate of Israel. The chart below will offer 
a synopsis of the ideas and the passages which exhibit them. Every 
scripture text there recorded has been discussed, mentioned or referred 
to in this chapter. List III on the chart lists those texts which (A) 
indicate that sufferings from God are to be cherished or looked upon 
favorably, or (B) which recognize the value of suffering but plead 
for a lessening of its harshness, or (C) which indicate that the individual 
receives through his suffering a direct answer from God. 


CHART II 
1. 


LESSON LEARNED THROUGH THE EXPERIENCE OF 
DIVINE DISCIPLINE 


WA 


THE ISRAELITE NATION 


Past Present or future 
LIKE Jer; 2:30, 5:3, LIKE Jer. 2:19, 30:14, 31:18, 
3:3, 11:6-8, 15:7 24 :4-7, 29 :12-13 
Isa. 9:12, 42:25, 57:17 Lev..26:18,21.23,27 23 
Ezek, 16:27-28, 23:18—20 Deut. 8:5, 4:29-30 
Amos 4:6-11 Jer. 30:11 = 46 -28 
Zep. .2 Ezek. 23:48, 6:7 et passim 
Haggai 2:17 Hosea 2:8,9,16,17, 3:4-5, 
Zech. 1:6 9:15-6:3, 5:2, 7:12, 10:10 
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Past Present or future 
Ps. 78 :31-34 yeahh tes 
Dan. 9:13 Ps. 90:3,15, 94:10, 118:18 


Lam. 3:25-30,37—40,55-57 


Passages in which an element omitted or implied: 


Deut. 28 & 30:1-3 (3) Isa. 50:10 (1) 

I Sam. 12 :6-18 (3) Ezek. 4:17, 6:9, 24:23, 
I Kings 8:33-40, 46-51 (3) 2321003) 

II Kings 13 :3-4 (3) Ps. 106 :44 (3) 

Isa. 26:16 (3) Neh. 9 :26-27 (3) 

Isa. 30:20 (3) 


(N. B. (1) means condition of suffering not certain; and (3) 
means repentance not certain or only implied) 
B. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 
LIKE Jer. 15 :10—11,15-20 


II Sam. 7:14 Job 5217513 210,22 :4733:19 
II Chron. 33:10-13 Job 5:8-17 Friends 
Jer. 10:24 8 :5-7 
Ps. 6:2 11:13—15 
Ps. 22 :1-21 22 :21-30 
Ps. 38:2 Job 33:14-20 Elihu 
Ps. 39:12 36 :7-12 
Ps. 51:9-10 Job 42 :1-6 Job 
Ps, 73:14 
Ps. 94:12 Pry. 3:11-12 
Ps. 119 :25-26 rye s oy 
Ps: 119:71-75 

(> 


ForEIGN NATIONS 
Ex. 7 :3-5, 14:18, Ezek. 25:7 et passim, Isa. 19:22 


ee 
LESSON LEARNED BY OBSERVING OTHERS SUFFER 
A. : 
WITHIN IsRAEL 
Deut. 13:11 et passim, Ps. 64 :8-10, Prv. 24 :30-34, Jer. 3 :6-10 
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OTHERS SUFFER; ISRAEL LEARNS 
Deut. 11:2, Ex. 14:30-31 


CG. 
ISRAEL SUFFERS; OTHERS LEARN 
Ezek 5¢15, Isat53;5 


ay 


The following passages are extracted from the above two categories. 
List A. shows where sufferings are cherished. List B. shows where 
sufferings are accepted as purposeful but are not cherished. List C. 
shows where the individual, as in the confessions of Jeremiah, receives 
an answer from God. 


A. B. C. 
Ps. 51:9-10 Jer. 10:24 Psec2-2t 
Ps..9023515 S202 Psa75-47 
Ps. 94:12 Ps. 38:2 Ps. 119 :25-26 
Ps, 119:71,75 $39 711512 Job 38-42 :6 © 
Meant 327 Lam.325/7 
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CHAPTER V 


GEAR LER. 


Suffering as Divine Discipline in 
Post-Biblical Judaism 


SCOPE AND METHOD 


The purpose of this chapter is to bring together a variety of expressions 
of the belief in divine discipline from post-Biblical Jewish literature, 
and to show their corresponding roots in Biblical expressions already 
discussed. 

The emphasis in the later period shifted somewhat from the Biblical 
view, though that is still clearly present, that the purpose of God’s 
afflicting His people was that they repent. The idea that divinely in- 
flicted sufferings were for the good of the people was maintained. 
The good results of discipline, however, were extended to areas of faith 
nonexistent in the Bible. While the idea that discipline had the purpose 
of drawing the people closer to God was asserted, the emphasis in post- 
Biblical literature was upon the results of coming into a favorable 
relation to God, such as atonement for sins and a place in the world to 
come. The idea of reaping benefits from others’ suffering takes a 
prominent place in the later literature which is only suggested in the 
Old Testament (cf. Ch. IV. 2). 

The literature upon which this study is based includes both rab- 
binical and non-rabbinical Jewish sources down approximately to the 
close of ancient history, i.e., to the completion of the Talmuds, ca. 500 
A.D. Works specifically referred to are found in the groups of litera- 
ture called apocryphal and pseudepigraphical, tannaitic and amoraic.? 

Where possible the Greek, Hebrew and Aramaic sources have been 
consulted.2 For the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, particularly for 
those works which are not in Greek we have depended heavily upon 
R. H. Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. 

In the Greek the principle verb meaning to chasten or discipline is 
paideuein and the noun, paideia® In the rabbinical literature the verb 
is visser (piel), and the noun, which is used far more often than the verb, 


1. I.e., the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the OT defined by Charles’ edition ; 
the Mishnah, Tosefta, Mekilta, Sifra, Sifre, the Midrash Rabba, the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Talmuds, and the Pesikta de Rab Kahana. 

2. For the editions available and consulted for this study, see the bibliography. 

3. Cf. Henry G. Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1872, p. 1079. 
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is yissurin4 Rather than the verb the rabbis freely used periphrastic 
statements such as, “to bring yissurin upon” or “to receive yissurin”. 
Vissurin came to mean all afflictions which were not distinctly pur‘anuth, 
punishment (cf. ‘Arakin 15a—-b).5 Occasionally reference is made in the 
study to a passage which does not contain any of these words but which 
exhibits clearly some facet of the doctrine of divine discipline; this is 
particularly so in the case of the apocryphal literature. 


For the convenience of viewing the variety of expressions and 
emphases of the doctrine of divine discipline in the literature of this 
period the following discussion is divided into eight paragraphs based 
upon the different views expressed. No attempt has been made to date 
the various passages or to separate references according to whether 
Pharisaic or non-rabbinical, Palestinian or Hellenistic. 


The raison d’étre of this chapter is that it may indicate the varieties 
and extent of the belief in the post-Biblical period that sufferings are 
comprehensible in a theocentric world. 


i; 
THE REASON FOR. DISCIPLINE 


Just as the prophets proclaimed the necessity and certainty of pun- 
ishment for sins, orthodoxy asserted that sins preceded suffering. 
It was a matter of basic conviction both in Palestinian and Hellenistic 
Judaism of the post-Biblical period that divine discipline was provoked 
by the sins of the people. If the nation or an individual was confronted 
by sufferings it was because of sins, iniquities or rebelliousness. There 
was little or no question that the reason a person suffered and experienced 
God’s chastening was that he had been party to some evil, that in his 
life there had been something distasteful to God. 


The persecutions of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes were clear 
evidence of God’s anger against His people because of their sins. In 
IIT Macc. 5:17 the writer makes it clear that Antiochus was but the rod 
of God’s wrath divinely commissioned to chasten the Jews for their 
sins. Just as Assyria and Babylonia in the eighth and sixth centuries 
B.C. had been the instruments of God in His disfavor against Israel 
and Judah, so in later times the Jews consoled themselves that though 


4. Cf. Marcus Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and 


Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature, New York, Pardes Publishing House, 
Inc., 1950, p. 582. 


5. Cf. Ibid., p. 1148. 
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their persecutors did not know it they were but testaments to God’s 
sovereign power. In IT Macc. 6:12-17 the writer pauses in his account 
of the persecutions to assure his readers that God disciplines His people 
periodically and that the horrors which he tells are to be seen in the 
light of God’s own plans. In II Macc. 7:22-33 we note the conviction 
that “we are suffering for our own sins”. 

In Tobit 13 :2-9, Ecclus. 1610-12, and Ps. of Sol. 16:11-15 it is again 
asserted that God’s chastenings follow upon sins and iniquities com- 
mitted. In Ps. of Sol. 8:30-32, we read that God executes present 
judgments through His discipline of His people (cp. I Cor. 11 roan 
In Gen. R. 26:6, sufferings are compared to hinges on a door which 
permit it to function properly. 

In IV Ezra to the question why Israel suffers at the hands of a 
godless people the answer is given (4:29-30) that suffering serves to root 
out evil. Similar views are found in Berakoth 5a, Mekilta Bahodesh 
7, and Ps. Sol. 13:9 ff. In ‘Erubin 41b we find the statement that 
afflictions atone for sins (cp. Pesahim 118a and Eccl. R. to 4:13). 

In post-Biblical times as in the Bible the predominant view was that 
the reason a person experienced discipline was that he had strayed from 
the path of God’s commands. 


ee 
THE LIMITATION OF DISCIPLINE 


It was the conviction in the post-Biblical period as earlier (cp. 
Deut. 4:31, Lev. 26:44, Jer. 10:24, Jer. 30:11) that though God dis- 
ciplined His people He would not utterly or completely destroy them. 
In God’s chastening His measure of mercy (middath ha-rahamin) tem- 
pered His measure of judgment (middath ha-din). Basic to the doctrine 
that God does discipline His people is the assurance that sufferings are 
limited. Total destruction would not permit of the opportunity to 
demonstrate that God’s wrath had been accepted as a lesson for re- 
pentance. Hence, a constant consolation in times of great hardship was 
the certainty that God’s control and rule of all men’s affairs would 
ultimately be evident in His permitting His people the chance to change 
their ways and return to Him. 

In II Macc. 6:12-17 and 7:32-33 the writer assures his readers that 
such dire circumstances as he must recount are God’s means of chasten- 
ing His own and that in such cases God does not intend totally to destroy 


6. Cp. similar statements in Baba Mezia 58b, Shabbath 55a, Ruth R. Proem 
III, Lev. R. 37:1 and Eccl. R. to 5:4. 17 
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His people but that He chastens them periodically so as not to destroy 
them completely later on. In the case of other nations God is much 
harsher in that He permits their sins to accumulate without checking 
them; then in a final moment He destroys them completely. Such a 
belief helped to explain why God’s own people suffered but others did 
not (cp. Wisdom 12:22 and IV Macc. 10:10-11). In the Assumption 
of Moses 12:12 we see the conviction that “wholly to root out and de- 
stroy them is not permitted” (cp. If Baruch 4:1). In Ruth R. (Proem 
III) we read that God cannot destroy His children, take them back to 
Egypt or change them into another people; so He chastens them. And 
in II Baruch 78:6 we read the stirring exhortation, “If you consider 
that ye have now suffered those things for your good that ye may not 
finally be condemned and tormented, then ye will receive eternal hope”. 

Strong was the assurance that God would not at any time completely 
destroy His children; if sufferings did come upon His people it was for 
their good. 


3 
THE PURPOSE OF DISCIPLINE 


In the later literature as in the Bible it was the conviction of the 
faithful that afflictions had the specific purpose of teaching repentance. 
Sufferings served to cause the people to reflect upon their past actions, 
examine their ways (Lam. 3:40), take it to heart that they had sinned 
(Deut. 30:1-3, Jer. 31:18-19, I Kings 8:47), confess (Lam. 3 :41-42), 
call upon God and repent (Ps. 106:44, Jer. 24:4-7 and 29:12-13). 

In I Baruch 3:7 we read, “For this cause Thou hast put Thy fear in 
our hearts to the intent that we should call upon Thy name”. In I 
Baruch 2:30 and Jubilees 1:12-17 it is said that in exile the people 
will lay it to heart what they have done and will seek God (cp. Test. 
of Zebulun 9:7). In the Sibylline Oracles 3:556-561 we read, “But 
when the wrath of the great God shall be upon you then shall ye know 
the face of the Great God . . . and all shall call upon God”. R. 
Simeon b.. Halafta in Deut. R. 3:2 quoted God as saying to Israel, 
fc I will go on bringing sufferings upon you until you direct 
your heart to Me”. In the same paragraph R. Aha states that God 
took an oath that He would never leave Israel without suffering until 
they repent and observe His commandments. 

The idea that God’s discipline of His people had the purpose of 
teaching repentance remained a constant facet of post-Biblical faith.” 

7. Such was the common conception: cf. T. ‘Arakin 5:9, Sifre Deut. 32, 
Sanh. 101a, Sirach 18:13-14, Shabbath 33a and Sifra behukotai 8. 
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THE REWARDS OF DISCIPLINE 


Far more predominant, however, was the belief that afflictions carried 
with them corresponding compensations which tended to offset the pain 
and hardship suffered. In the Bible God’s restoration of a glorious Israel 
was often promised after calamities endured by the nation (cf. Lev. 
26 :40 ff., Deut. 30, Jer. 30, Ezek. 33-37, et al.), and the individual who 
found himself in the throes of distress could be counted as fortunate 
because of compensating rewards to follow upon his suffering (cf. Ps. 
94:12, Job 5:17; cp. Luke 24:26, Heb. 2:10, 1 Peter 3:14, 4:14, and 
Matt. 5:10). 

Despite such statements as that of R. Jannai in Aboth 4:15 that it is 

not in man’s power to explain the well-being of the wicked or the sor- 
rows of the righteous, there was yet the conviction that God ultimately 
compensated for the afflictions He caused His people. As has been 
noted, it was believed that God smote the hardest those nearest righteous- 
ness. In explaining such an enigma it was believed that great compensa- 
tion lay at the end of the hardest road. In Wisdom 3:5 we read, “Having 
borne a little chastisement they will receive great good’. Often the 
good reward received was simple in nature, e.g., that Israel would turn 
to the right way, the most prosperous way, only after suffering (Mena- 
hoth 53a). It was believed that God would finally be faithful to those 
who endure His discipline (Ps. of Sol. 14:1-3) and that God would be 
particularly merciful to those whom He chastened (Test. of Dan 5:9). 
Gifts that come through discipline are friendship with God (Wisdom 
7:14) and a day of blessing (Ps. of Sol. 18:3-6). 
. Frequent statements are found of the belief that afflictions atone for 
sins and effect forgiveness. R. Akiba and R. Nehemiah are both ac- 
credited with saying that suffering brings forgiveness of sins (Mekilta 
Bahodesh 10 and Sifre Deut. 32). In T. Yoma 5:6 ff. it is stated that 
afflictions bring atonement for transgressions, particularly in relation 
to the judgments of the beth din. In Pesik. 151b it is thought that on 
Rosh ha-Shana God disciplines His people in this world to cleanse them 
of their sins for the world to come (cp. Pesik. 179b). 

Afflictions sometimes effected a peculiarly intimate relation with God. 
In II Baruch 13:3-10 it is said that one is chastened in order to be 
sanctified and in Mekilta Bahodesh 10, R. Jose b. R. Jurah says that 
sufferings make the name of God to rest upon the one who suffers (cp. 
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Hebrews 12:10). R. Jonathan in the same passage says that sufferings 
establish a covenant between Israel and God. 

Often God’s discipline of His people was accounted responsible for 
God’s special gifts. R. Simon b. Johai said, in the same Mekilta para- 
graph, that afflictions gave the Torah, the land of Israel and the future 
world to Israel. Sometimes the rewards of discipline were quite specific 
such as the coming of rain (P. Ta‘anith 13a) or the preservation of a 
body after death. In Baba Mezia 83a-h, it is said that R. Eleazar b. R. 
Simon’s body remained intact after death for 18 to 22 years because 
of his suffering. More general, however, are statements such as one in 
Ta‘anith 3a where R. Joshua b. Levi says that he who he) bears 
chastisement brings salvation to the world. 

In Wisdom 3:11 we get the statement that those who reject disci- 
pline are miserable. R. Judah b. Simon in Gen. R. 65:9 says that 
without previous suffering man has judgment stretched out against him, 
but with a record of suffering in this life judgment is assuaged. 

In IV Ezra 7 :9-12 we read that Adam’s sin made the way to future 
life hard. The hard way is that of suffering God’s discipline, after 
which, however, one may enjoy the final good of eternal hope (II 
Baruch 78:6). God brings suffering particularly upon the righteous 
that they may inherit the future world (Kiddushin 40b) and through 
His disciplinary measures all men may attain life in the future world 
(Gen. R. 9:8). R. Judan in Lev. R. 30:2, says that “if you wish for 
life you need chastisement”. And R. Judah b. R. Simon asserted 
that in this world there will always be God’s discipline but that in the 
world to come He is never angry. 

In ‘Abodah Zarah 4a on Hosea 7:15 it is said that through discipline 
God strengthened Israel in the world to come, and by an argument a 
fortiori R. Judah in Gen. R. 92:1 says that if a slave is freed for suffering 
the loss of one tooth (Ex. 21:27) how much the more is one who suffers 
in this world freed in the hereafter. To distinguish between deserts and 
merits it was felt that if a rich man accepted discipline and practiced 
charity he enjoyed wealth in this world and a reward in the life to 
come, but that if a poor man accepted discipline without rebelling he 
would take a double portion in the world to come. 

Hence it was the conviction in post-Biblical times that some special 
compensation awaited those who endured afflictions. Those who suffered 
could be sure that because they did endure God’s disciplinary afflictions 
their sins were forgiven them. They, furthermore, knew that successful 
endurance held out the promise of special favors from God. These 
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favors were envisaged as a part of life on earth: ultimate mercy, a 
day of blessing and prosperity or a particularly close relation to God. 
They included God’s gifts of Torah, the covenant and the future world. 
In the future life those who had suffered on earth could be sure of eternal 
peace and respite from any further troubles and hardship. 


=k 


THE KINDS OF DISCIPLINE 


In the Bible God’s discipline of His people was intended both for 
the nation and for the individual. In the case of the nation and of 
Manasseh (II Chron. 33:1-13) it was a question of a complete about 
face from extreme waywardness and worshipping other gods to a strict 
adherence to the God of Israel and His commands. In the case of 
Jeremiah, Job and the individual psalmists it was rather a matter of 
drawing closer to God and learning more dearly His ways. 


In the later literature the same distinction is also made but without 
reference particularly to a difference between the nation and the indi- 
vidual: In Aboth 6:6 one of the 48 qualifications required by the Torah 
is acceptance of God’s discipline. All who would embrace the Torah 
must be willing to accept afflictions and suffering. 

In Gen. R. 92:1, R. Joshua b. Levi says that sufferings which hinder 
the study of the Torah are chastisements of reproof while all chastise- 
ments which do not hinder study of Torah are chastisements of love 
(cp. Berakoth 5a). In response to this distinction R. Johanan says in 
Berakoth 5b that leprosy and loss of children could not be the dis- 
cipline of love. (R. Johanan himself had lost ten sons!) Further 
distinctions were made concerning which sin had incurred which pun- 
ishment. In Aboth 5:8f., it is stated that “seven kinds of punishment 
come upon the world for seven kinds of transgression”, and Shabbath 
2:6 lists the three transgressions for which women die in childbirth. 
The tendency to identify the sin which had been committed by the brand 
of suffering endured became quite widespread (cf. Shabbath 32a—33a, 
119b, Sukkah 29a, Pesahim 112b, Ta‘anith 8b, Yoma 9a, Kethuboth 
30a et al.)® | 

In Ex. R. 31:3 it is asserted that there is none whom God does not 
reprove: the rich to see if he will open his hand to the poor and the 


. Further references may be found listed in H. L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck, 
K ricloarsiet ts Neuen Testament, Aus Talmud und Midrasch, Vol. I1, pp. 193-197 


(to Luke 13:2). 
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poor to see if he will accept discipline. And in the same chapter (31:12) 
poverty is called the worst of all afflictions. 

In wisdom thinking, Wisdom herself came to be regarded as the in- 
strument by which divine discipline was administered (cf. Prv. 1:23 ff, 
et passim). In Ecclus. 22:6b we find the assertion that “stripes and 
correction are at all times wisdom”, and in 51:26 the exhortation, “Bring 
your necks under her yoke” (cp. Ecclus. 4:17, 6:24-25 and Appendix 
II to the Test. of the XII, vv. 87-90, p. 366 in Charles). And in 
Eccl. R. to 1:18 we read, “For in much wisdom is much vexation; all 
the time that a man increases wisdom he increases vexation, and all the 
time that he increases knowledge he increases sufferings”. 

It was recognized as early as the Biblical period that there were 
various kinds of disciplinary measures God took to instruct His people, 
such as natural calamities and defeat in battle, or in the case of indi- 
viduals, loss of loved ones and the afflictions of one’s own flesh (Job 
2:4-5). In the later period the distinctions were carried to their logical 
conclusion in assigning for each type of suffering known the sin which 
had incurred it. However, the indiscriminatory way in which God 
seemed to administer discipline caused the faithful to assert belief in 
God’s inflicting sufferings upon those He loved. Such chastisements 
were called yissurin shel ’ahabah. There is little doubt that the ministry 
of Jeremiah inspired such great faith. 


6. 
THE INTIMACY OF DISCIPLINE 


The figure used in the Bible to explain the love that accompanies 
divine discipline is used repeatedly in post-Biblical literature. In Deut. 
8:5, Prv. 3:12 and II Sam. 7:14 it is said that God disciplines His 
people as a father would a son (cp. Hebrews 5:8, 12:5-7, Rev. 3:19). 
Deut. 8:5 and Prv. 3:12 never cease to be quoted in Rabbinical litera- 
ture and are often the reference for similar. statements in the apocryphal 
books, e.g., Ps. of Sol. 13:7-11, 18:3-8 and Wisdom 11:9,10. 

It is often said that God disciplines those who are near to Him, 
without using the figure of parental relationship. “. . . The Lord 
doth scourge them that come near unto Him, to admonish them” (Judith 
8:27). In Ecclus. 32(35) :14 it is said that he who seeks God will 
receive discipline while in Wisdom 11:11 both those who are near 
to God and far from Him experience afflictions. In the NT Apocalypse 
it is asserted that “Those whom I love I reprove and chasten . . . so 
be zealous and repent” (cf. Berakoth 5a). 
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THE REACTION TO DISCIPLINE 


As in the Bible divine discipline was both accepted, sometimes even 
cherished (Ps. 51:9-10, 90:3,15, OF IZ 5119::7157 Sead shami23<27 s2cm, 
Romans 5:3 and I Pet. 4:13), and rejected (Jer. 10:24, Ps. 6:2, 38:2 and 
<2 WPA 

The righteous should never reject divinely inflicted suffering but 
should always accept it for its value in the upright life. In Ps. of Sol. 
3:3-4 we read that the righteous despise not the chastening of the 
Lord. In Sanh. 101b we read that David was told to accept his dis- 
cipline because of Bathsheba and in Ta‘anith 21a it is said that what- 
ever befell Nahum of Gamzu he accepted it as for the best. 

We are told in Berakoth 62a that the way to accept suffering is in 
silence and prayer while in ‘Erubin 41b the manner in which to receive 
afflictions is “lovingly”. 

Upon suffering discipline, man should, moreover, give thanks to the 
Lord Who exacts men’s debts (here and now), Pesahim 118a; fur- 
thermore, ‘Man is bound to bless God for the evil even as he blesses 
Him for the good” Berakoth 9:5 (cf. Berakoth 33b, 48b and 54a). 

The righteous not infrequently asked for divine discipline. In Gen. 
R. 65:9, R. Judah b. Simon says of Isaac that he demanded suffering 
even as Abraham had introduced old age and Jacob illness. In Ecclus. 
23 :2 the desire is recorded that “. . . One would set scourges over 
my mind and a rod of correction over my heart”. In both II Macc. 
10:4 and Ps. of Sol. 7:3 we read of the prayers of the faithful that God 
chasten in His good pleasure but not give His people over to the 
nations. 

The rabbis particularly taught that afflictions were precious (habibim). 
In Shabbath 88b it is said that the rabbis taught that man should 
rejoice in suffering. Simon b. Gamliel II is quoted in Shabbath 13b 
as saying, “We also cherish afflictions”. In Shabbath 88b Akiba is 
quoted in particular as saying that man should rejoice in discipline 
more than in good fortune (cp. Gittin 36b, Yoma 23a and Sanh. 101a). 
Akiba asserted in Mekilta Bahodesh 10, along with R. Jose b. Judah, 
R. Jonathan, and R. Simon b. Johai that afflictions are precious (cp. 
Sifre Deut. 32 and Sanh. 101b). The same attitude of cherishing divine 
discipline is attributed to Rabbi (Judah ha-Nasi) in Baba Mezia 85a. 

Those who rejected the idea of discipline were often as vehement as 
those who embraced it. In Bezah 32b we read that the rabbis taught 
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that among those whose life is no life is one whose body is subject to 
suffering. In Ex. R. 33:13, R. Aha is quoted as saying that when 
God wished to give the Torah, suffering, the sacrificial service and 
prayer to Israel, they rejected suffering (cp. Lev. R. 18:3). In Berakoth 
17a, R. Hannuna Zuti says, “O Lord, may I sin no more . . . but 
not through evil chastisements and diseases”. 

Means were even devised to prevent suffering. According to Rab 
(Nedarim 40a) visiting the sick prevents suffering and according to 
R. Nehorai study of the law prevents dying in hunger from afflictions 
(Kiddushin 4:14). 

Perhaps the most famous story in this respect is the one wherein 
R. Hanina visited R. Johanan who had fallen ill (Song of Songs R. 
2:16,2). When R. Johanan complained, “My sufferings are worse 
than I can bear,” R. Hanina replied, “Do not speak so but say ‘the 
Faithful God’ ”’. Then, however, when the latter fell ill in his turn he 
said, “I want neither sufferings nor their reward”. 


8. 
THE EFFICACY OF DISCIPLINE 


The values of suffering were often thought to extend beyond the 
reward in store for those who actually experienced afflictions. The idea 
set forth in Isa. 40:2 and 53:1 ff., that more suffering was involved 
than the sins committed might call for is also found in the later litera- 
ture. In II Baruch 78:5, we read, “What you have suffered is dispro- 
portionate to what you have done”. And in Deut. R. (to Deut. 4:39) 
R. Meir quotes God as saying, “. . . The chastisements which I have 
brought upon thee are not in proportion to thy deeds”. 

The result of this idea was that the sufferings of the righteous might 
serve as an example of faith. In IIT Macc. 6:28 the persecution of the 
Elder Eleazar is called “a noble example to the young”. In IV Macc. 
1:11 and 17:21 f., the persecutions of Eleazar and the Seven Brethren 
have the value of serving as examples of faith both for Israel and for 
other nations including Israel’s enemies; while their exemplary endur- 
ance and faith is considered in a special sense a purification for Israel 
tepal Pet: 2 121), 

Not only Eleazar and the Seven Brethren, but many others are said 
to have effected a cleansing of Israel from her iniquities by their 
afflictions and by their death. Akiba in Baba Bathra 10a states that 
the sufferings of the poor are efficacious for all Israel. So R. Ishmael 
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in Neg. 2:1 expresses the desire to be the atonement for all the children 
of Israel (cp. Kiddushin 31b and Sukkah 20a). People who attend 
the funeral of a relative of the high priest say to him as they pass by, 
“May we effect thy atonement”. Or the death of the high priest may 
atone for a murderer’s sin if he died during the period of the trial 
(Makkoth 11b). 

The idea that certain great leaders suffered for the atonement of the 
whole people is not at all uncommon (cf. Ex. R. 35:4, Shabbath 33b, 
Gen. R. 44, et al; cp. I Pet. 2:24). In Mekilta Pisha 1, it is said that 
Jonah, the patriarchs and the prophets offered their lives in behalf 
of Israel. In Sanh. 39a it is said that Ezekiel was afflicted by God in 
order to cleanse Israel from their iniquities. The same was said of 
Job (Ex. R. 21:7), Moses and David (cf. Berakoth 32a, Sanh. 39a and 
Gen. R. 27). The sufferings of Rabbi (Judah ha-Nasi) were also 
considered of special value (P. Kilaim 32b, cf. Baba Mezia 85a and 
Kethuboth 8b) .® 

The value of the sufferings of foreign nations was rarely asserted. 
However, it is stated in Wisdom 11:13 that the Egyptians felt the 
presence of the Lord when He punished them. This verse cannot 
compare, nonetheless, to the idea found in Isa. 19:22 that Egypt should 
repent when God “smites and heals” even that foreign nation. Rare 
is the idea found in Sibylline Oracles 3 :97-829 that God disciplines the 
nations with a view to a righteous humanity in the future. The state- 
ment refers particularly to Egypt (616 ff.) and Greece (556-561). 

The efficacy of divinely inflicted sufferings often was considered 
to extend beyond those afflicted. When the idea of excessive suffering 
was once admitted then the idea that that suffering might have more 
purpose than the discipline of the sufferer was easily arrived at. 
In Isaiah 53 it was the view of the nations round about Israel that 
God’s people had suffered so terribly that the servant must have 
borne punishments which they rightly should have borne. Looking 
upon the stricken and smitten Israel they took to heart that the way 
to true peace was the way of Yahweh’s exacting commands and that 
variance from those commands meant just such suffering as Israel was 
enduring. In II and IV Macc. the idea that Eleazar and the Seven 
Brethren were to serve as examples offers a variation of the idea. 
Those who suffered had been always faithful; they were to teach by 
example faith to their fellows. However, the idea became extended 


9. Other references to, this idea are found in I[bid., pp. 274-284. Also for 
references on the sufferings of the Messiahs b. David and b. Josef, cf. Ibi 
pp. 284-299. ie 
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to include what is properly called vicarious suffering. The great 
religious leaders of Israel through their afflictions preserved Israel and 
atoned for her sins. 


0. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The concept of divine discipline which developed in the Bible both 
on the national and individual level came to have great meaning in 
later centuries. The idea that God’s punishing His people for their sins 
did not mean total destruction but the opportunity to repent and return 
to Him assumed great significance when the problem of suffering offered 
such great disturbance to the faithful of Israel. It was generally accepted 
that sufferings meant punishment for sins and a warning to repent. 
Sufferings faithfully endured meant ultimate reward and compensation, 
atonement for sins, prosperity, and a part in the world to come. How- 
ever, it was soon recognized that God also disciplined those near to 
Him, as a Father His son, to draw them yet nearer; such discipline was 
called the “discipline of love”. Whether sufferings of love or of retribu- 
tion, sometimes they were endurable and sometimes not, even for the 
most faithful. 


The idea of excessive suffering led to the concept of vicarious suffer- 
ing. The sufferings of the great of the Bible were at times so intense that 
it seemed they must have been efficacious for others, as seen in the case 
of the Servant in Isa. 53. Post-Biblical religious saints also were con- 
sidered to have atoned through their afflictions for the sins of others. 
And at times it was thought that God’s disciplinary acts extended be- 
yond Israel to other peoples. 


The ideas of divine discipline in the post-Biblical period received 
various emphases as circumstance and need arose. But the roots of 
the later ideas can all he found in the earlier book of the Word of God. 
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Conclusions 


The word musar can mean God’s instruction of the nation or an 
individual through afflictions, God’s instruction of one people, group or 
person by afflicting another, or God’s instruction of the nation or an in- 
dividual by verbal means. When God sends afflictions upon His people to 
effect His Will, His act is called divine discipline. Musar. has the 
connotation of divine discipline in approximately one-third of its uses 
in the Old Testament. 

Not all of man’s sufferings are interpreted as divine discipline in the 
Old Testament: God might destroy His people completely or He might 
punish them for sins committed. It is only when the punishment is 
interpreted as an opportunity to repent, and is seen as evidence of 
God’s goodness and love that it is called divine discipline. 

Not all disciplinary acts of God are called musar in the Old Testa- 
ment. There are many records of divine discipline where the word 
musar is omitted. Jeremiah specifically labeled his message as one of 
musar (30:14) and perhaps Hosea (5:2). 

The message of the pre-exilic prophets was based upon the covenant 
idea of a dual responsibility, the faithfulness of both God and man. 
When man ceased his faithfulness, or did not support the covenant, 
God could not be expected to continue His hesed or support of the 
agreement. 

The abominations which Amos saw in the northern kindom made him 
sure that God’s hesed had been spent. The nation that forgot her God 
would in turn be forgotten. God had warned her by various disasters 
but Israel would not take heed and repent. Hosea was torn between 
the idea that Israel was due full justice under the covenant and a 
temporary return to the desert by way of recalling the covenant. 

Isaiah said that Judah had been warned by God’s afflictions and that 
full justice must be done. For Micah there was no question that 
Jerusalem must be made a heap of ruins. Zephaniah reminded the 
people of God’s warnings and held out hope for Judah’s heeding them 
yet. 

Jeremiah combined the messages of his predecessors. There would 
be utter defeat and destruction and Judah would go into exile. This 
time there was not to be only a warning, there was to be a tearing 
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down and a plucking up—so terrible that it could be no passing warning 
which might later be again forgotten. This time God would go directly 
to the heart of the matter, the very heart of the people, tearing away 
all that had grown so thick in fertile soil, plucking up their false security 
placed in city walls and the temple. The eyes, ears and heart of the 
people that Isaiah had said could not be opened to God, would be 
laid exposed in total submission to a new covenant. This would not 
be as Hosea had said, a renewal of the covenant, but the establishment 
of a new covenant. The part the people would play in its confirmation 
was their acceptance of the calamity as musar, that they had learned, 
thoroughly and completely, the meaning of knowing God. On God’s 
part His hesed would be complete; on the people’s part, their da‘ath 
*elohim would be complete. 


Such an idea led to the question of what relation Israel had to Yahweh 
in the new covenant. The Second Isaiah confirmed that it was a pro- 
phetic relation wherein Israel’s new name was ‘Ebed Yahweh. The 
sufferings of the “prophetic person” of Israel became the means of 
instructing the. neighboring nations of God’s sovereignty and.of His 
having the way of true peace in the world. 


The Biblical record of the sufferings of individuals interpreted as 
musar, is predominantly a record of a faithful man’s accepting his afflic- 
tions as an opportunity to draw closer to God, to see or to know Him, 
as the figure might be, more dearly. 


It has often been said that Jeremiah was the father of the psalmists. 
He was certainly the foremost Biblical poet, putting his own experience 
of faith into the most spontaneously gripping poetry the world has 
known. His certainty that his own experience of suffering was God’s 
means of drawing His minister closer to his ministry and to the Source 
of his message gave rise to similar confessions from later men of God. 
Whether or not Jeremiah created a genre of literature wherein later 
writers expressed the conviction that their sufferings were purposeful, 
the power of his confessions are reflected again, not only in the Psalms 
and in Job, but in subsequent literature both Jewish and Christian 
through the centuries. 

The idea of learning repentance through afflictions was expanded in 
post-Biblical times to the idea of gaining many benefits from suffering 
divine discipline, such as atonement of sins and a place in the world 
to come. 

The Biblical concept of learning repentance through observing 
the sufferings of others became expanded in later literature to include 
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many benefits derived from the sufferings of others. Rather than simply 
learning God’s ways through observing others’ sufferings, there was 
an efficacy derived from righteous suffering which did not involve 
observing or learning, such as vicarious atonement and salvation. 

When men were confronted with inexplicable phenomena and felt 
they had to explain God’s actions, they did their faithful best to rescue 
understanding from their religion. In this way they assured themselves 
that God was Ruler yet, and that His Will revealed itself in pain as 
in joy. 
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A Critical Bibliography 


There are a number of secondary works covering the various facets 
of the twelve centuries of Jewish literature involved in this study which 
have been particularly helpful to the author. It is my desire, therefore, 
apart from noting the primary texts used, further to aid the reader by 
affording him an evaluation of the pertinency of the various scholarly 
works which have been used to great advantage in the writing of the 
present study. 

The basic text used for the apocryphal literature has been R. H. 
Charles’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha to the OT, Oxford, 1914. 
The various editions of the rabbinical literature to which reference 
is made in Ch. V, are: Shishah Sidre Mishnah, New York, 1948; 
Tosefta, edited by M. S. Zuckermandel, Jerusalem, 1937; Mekilta, Om 
Publishing Co., New York, 1948; Sifra, edited by I. H. Weiss, Wien, 
1862; Sifre to-Numbers and Deuteronomy, Om Publishing Co., New 
York, 1948; Talmud Babli, Vilna, 1912-13, and The Babylonian Talmud, 
edited by I. Epstein, London, The Soncino Press, 1948; Talmud 
Yerushalmi, Krotoschin, 1866, and Le Talmud de Jerusalem, translated 
by Moise Schwab, Paris, 1890; Midrash Rabbah, the “KTAV” Publish- 
ing House, New York, and Midrash Rabbah, edited by H. Freedman 
and M. Simon, London, The Soncino Press, 1939; and the Pesikta de 
Rab Kahana, edited by S. Buber, Lyck, 1868. 


Among the works consulted of an introductory nature Adolphe Lods’ 
Histowre de la littérature hébraique et juive, Paris, Payot, 1950, has 
been the most valuable. Lods covers Jewish literature as a whole down 
to the second century A.D. He deals with the literature in chronological 
order dividing it into nine periods, without, however, entering into the 
field of Tannaitic literature. The question of the codification of the 
Torah is dealt with in the perspective of the entirety of the ancient 
literature, e.g., J and E are dealt with in the times of the first and second 
periods, according to Lods’ divisions, while the groundwork of the P 
code is discussed for the first time in the “quatriéme période”. Lods’ 
discussions of the nine periods fall into sections and beginning with the 
Hasmonean epoque into larger “parties”. These subheadings pertain 
to the types of literature of the periods. Very valuable in this respect 
is his distinction in the later periods between Palestinian and Hellenistic 
Jewish literature. Lods includes in the several periods paragraphs on 
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such important documents as the Elephantine papyri, the tablets of 
Nippour and the Zaddokite fragments. 

Lods’ Histoire stands first among introductions to early Jewish litera- 
ture. Its value in this respect has been inestimable in the preparation 
of this thesis. 

R. H. Pfeiffer’s two volumes, Introduction to the OT, New York, 
1948, and History of NT Times with an Introduction to the Apocrypha, 
New York, 1949, have also been valuable. Pfeiffer, however, does not 
cover the pseudepigraphical literature, nor does he discuss the varieties 
of literature in chronological sequence or according to the multiple sub- 
types as does Lods. Pfeiffer rather divides the OT volume along the 
traditional distinctions of law, prophets and writings, and the volume 
on the apocrypha according to the several books. However, one consults 
Pfeiffer in preference to Lods to view a particular book of the Bible 
or the Septuagint as a whole. Pfeiffer’s introductory analysis to each 
Biblical book as to the genuineness and spuriousness of even the shortest 
passages marks his OT volume as a “handbook” of great value. 
Pfeiffer’s handling of the various strata in the prophetic books has made 
his work second in value only to Leds’ work among introductory volumes 
used in the writing of this study. 

W. J. Deane in his Pseudepigrapha, Edinburgh, 1891, made an early 
attempt at an understanding of the various types and classes of Jewish 
pseudepigraphical literature dealing also with introductory questions. 
His work has by no means lost its value for its age. Deane affords a 
thorough analysis of the various views in the literature of the period on 
the problem of suffering. 

C. C. Torrey’s The Apocryphal Literature, New Haven, 1945, is es- 
sentially of an introductory nature and has the great advantage of being 
short and concise. Torrey’s continued insistence on seeing an Aramaic 
original wherever possible is coupled by excellent attempts to show 
the dependence of the later writers on the OT. 

Two works in English are especially valuable not only as introductory 
aids but as reference works to early rabbinical literature. They are 
H. L. Strack’s Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, Philadelphia, 
1945, and Mielziner’s Introduction to the Talmud, New York, 1925. 
Strack’s work though tedious is quite thorough in presenting the major 
problems of study in this field. Mielziner on the other hand offers the 
possibility of viewing the Talmudic literature in simple terms at one 
sitting. Both volumes list the major sages, teachers and rabbis; how- 
ever, Aaron Hayman’s Toldoth Tannaim ve-Amoraim, London, 1910, 
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is indispensable as an exhaustive survey of the contributors to early 


rabbinics. 

Critical works which were especially valuable in compiling the material 
for the lexical chapter (II) of this study include the pertinent volumes 
of the International Critical Commentary; Hosea, edited by W. R. 
Harper, 1910; Psalms, edited by C. A. and Emilie Grace Briggs, 1914; 
Job, edited by S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, 1921; and Proverbs, edited 
by C. H. Toy, 1916. A serious evaluation of the JCC, now over three 
decades after the appearance of most of its volumes, would be forced 
to include criticism of the tendency evident in the early twentieth cen- 
tury to seek solutions to textual problems in a too frequent resorting 
to the versions and an eagerness to standardize Hebrew style by simplify- 
ing the least puzzling problems through emendations. This has been 
particularly evident in the works of Job and the Psalms. 

It is at this point that I should like to recognize the value of 
Biblia Hebraica, edited by Rudolf Kittel, Stuttgart, 1949. While the 
suggestions in the apparatus criticus cannot always be followed and at 
times are unnecessary, the notes on the variants and versions are in- 
valuable to the student who cannot claim a grasp of all the languages 
necessary to a complete view of early handlings of the text. 


The greatest single help received on the text of Jeremiah came from 
Paul Volz’ Der Prophet Jeremia, Band X, Ernst Sellin’s Kommentar 
zum Alten Testament, Leipzig, 1922. Often times when this writer 
felt that a problem seemed insoluble he turned to Volz with confidence. 
One holds such great respect for Volz that he is tempted to enlarge 
upon his disagreements with that master; variances in point of view 
have been arrived at only after long and careful examination of 
the text. Sheldon H. Blank’s Introduction and Critical Notes to the 
Flebrew Text of Jeremiah, 1952, a mimeographed class study aid, is such 
a part of this student’s understanding of the prophet that a critical 
evaluation of it seems impossible. Wherever difference is taken with 
Dr. Blank’s conclusions it has evolved from the exigencies of this study, 
and hence full and sympathetic consideration of his arguments. 

Paul Dhorme’s Le livre de Job, deuxiéme édition, Paris, 1926, is in 
my opinion the best study of Job available to modern scholarship. 
Dhorme’s conservative attitude toward the text does not claim for him 
the last word with respect to the problems inherent in Job, but rather 
the best aid to understanding a serious approach to them. Dhorme has 
compounded in one volume the best of scholarship over the years and 
his own determination to find sound solutions to those problems which 
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hinder our understanding of one of the most stirring poems man has 
ever penned. 

No small amount of help was found in Elmer Leslie’s The Psalms, 
New York, 1949. Leslie affords the English reader an understanding 
of the settings of the use of the psalms in the Second Temple, as well 
as an attempt to recover, where possible, the situation under which the 
psalmist wrote. Our understanding thereby of musar in the various 
psalms was greatly aided. Hermann Gunkel’s Einleitung in den Psal- 
men, Goettingen, 1933, is indispensable to one who would understand 
the whole question of the psaltry and its importance in Judaism. While 
considerable variance has been taken with Gunkel’s work in the last 
twenty years it is still a standard work. 


Abraham Kahana’s Sefer Mishle, Tel-Aviv, 1929, was especially valu- 
able in gaining an intimate view of proverbs of ancient wisdom. His 
footnotes to the text often put into simple modern Hebrew a terse and 
poetic ancient phrase which otherwise might conceal the thought it 
would convey. 

Valuable supplements to the critical notes in Charles’ Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha are found in Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, 
edited by E. Kautzsch, Tubingen, 1900, and Abraham Kahana’s ha- 
Sefartm ha-Higonim, Tel-Aviv, 1931-37. While Kautzsch’s is a less 
imposing and older work and omits translations of Aboth, Ahikar and the 
Zaddokite fragments, it is not superseded in its contributions. Kahana’s 
translations into Hebrew are particularly revealing as to the semitic or 
non-semitic mentalité of the authors. His notes to the text are not so 
much critical, as one finds in Charles, as they are helpful in comparing 
ideas found in the apocryphal literature with earlier and later works. 

Among other writings of Dr. Julian Morgenstern, his discussion of 
the contribution of Jeremiah to the history of prophecy found in “Book 
of the Covenant, Part III,” Hebrew Union College Annual, Vols. VIII-— 
IX, 1931-32, pp. 4-5, has been very valuable in the formulation of this 
thesis. 

A. C. Welch’s Jeremiah, His Time and His Work, Oxford, 1951, 
is a thorough presentation of the prophet in his setting. Welch’s 
chapter on Jeremiah and “the essentials of religion” was particularly 
instructive; the author’s insight on Jeremiah’s convictions as to the 
destiny of the people of Israel is extremely acute. 

John Skinner in his Prophecy and Religion, Studies in the Life of 
Jeremiah, Cambridge, 1922, affords a revealing summary and character- 
ization of the prophet’s indictments of the people and their wrongs. 
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Whereas George Adam Smith in his Jeremiah, New York, 1922, has 
the tendency to poetize problems rather than to solve them, he has a per- 
ceptible feeling for Jeremiah’s peculiar problems as few writers have 
shown. 

In his Prophetic Faith, New York, 1949, Martin Buber makes a clear 
case for theology from his understanding of prophetic religion. His 
chapter on Jeremiah is particularly valuable in his perception of the 
“mind” of God through the prophet’s sufferings. 

Moses Buttenwieser in The Prophets of Israel, New York, 1914, 
emphasizes the book of Jeremiah in his review of Israelite prophecy. 
His tendency to compare and relate the prophet’s confessions to similar 
literature in the Bible is very helpful in understanding these records of 
Jeremiah’s personal experience. 

E. A. Leslie’s Jeremiah, 1954, appeared too late to be afforded full 
consideration. 

The most helpful analysis of the confessions of Jeremiah comes from 
Sheldon H. Blank’s “The Confessions of Jeremiah and the Meaning 
of Prayer,” Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XXI, Cincinnati, 
1948, pp. 331-354. Dr. Blank’s perception of the composition of the 
confessions has been the greatest single contribution to our understand- 
ing of them. Dr. Blank’s “Studies in Deutero-Isaiah,’ HUCA, Vol. 
XV, 1940, has been a guidepost in the understanding of Israel’s most 
comforting prophet and his argument that the God of Israel is indeed 
the only God. Dr. Blank’s The Mission of Israel: Biblical Origins, 
London, 1949, was in part the inspiration of this study through his under- 
standing of Isa. 53:5. Otto Eissfeldt’s “The Ebed-Yahweh in Isaiah 
sl-lv”, Expository Times, Vol. 14, pp. 261-268, 1932-33, was greatly 
helpful in our interpretation of the ‘Ebed-Yahweh poems. 

When one approaches a study of the ‘Ebed-Yahweh songs in the Second 
Isaiah, he deems indispensable four summary volumes dealing with the 
interpretation of the poems throughout the ages. Each supplements the 
other. Adolf Neubauer and S. R. Driver in The Fifty-Third Chapter 
of Isaiah according to the Jewish Interpretors, Oxford, 1876-77 and 
H. A. Fischel in “Die deuterojesajanischen Gottesknechtlieder in der 
juedischen Auslegung,” HUCA, Vol. 18, 1943-4, summarize Jewish 
views of the suffering servant from earliest times to our day. C. R. 
North in The Suffering Servant in Deutero-Isaiah, London, 1948, briefly 
summarizes the foregoing works and dwells chiefly on Christian inter- 
pretors of the poems. H. H. Rowley, then, in “The Servant of the Lord 
in the Light of Three Decades of Criticism” in The Servant of the Lord 
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and Other Essays on the Old Testament, London, 1952, brings the 
student up to date on the more recent contributions to understanding 
the songs. 

In work on the problem of suffering in the Old Testament there 
were four works that offered considerable help. Arthur S. Peake’s The 
Problem of Suffering in the OT, London, 1910; Kaufmann Kohler’s 
Jewish Theology, New York, 1918; J. Y. Batley’s The Problem of 
Suffering in the OT, Cambridge, 1916; H. W. Robinson’s The Religious 
Ideas of the OT, New York, 1921, and his Suffering Human and Divine, 
1939. Peake, Batley and Kohler all contain valuable collections of OT 
material on the question of theodicy; Robinson presents the clearest 
analysis of the various Biblical solutions to the problem of suffering. 
Gustav Friedrich Oehler in Theology of the OT, New York, 1883, has 
by far the most complete discussion of the concept of musar as it is found 
in the book of Proverbs. John Punnett Peters’ analysis of the book of 
Job, in The Religion of the Hebrews, Cambridge, 1923, is a valuable 
supplement to the introductory pages of Dhorme’s Le livre de Job. 

The only serious approach to the idea of divine discipline in apocryphal 
literature is found in Henry J. Wicks’ The Doctrine of God in the 
Jewish Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Literature, London, 1915. At the 
end of each chapter Wicks has a very short paragraph on the evidence 
of the idea of musar in the literature of each successive period. His 
findings served often as a check on my own work. 

R. H. Charles’ Religious Development between the Old and New 
Testaments, New York, 1914, is very helpful in its summary of the 
ideas on the origin of sin and the means of atonement. Similarly H. 
Maldwyn Hughes’ The Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature, London, 
(no date), contains a valuable summary of the various solutions to the 
problem of theodicy reached in the apocryphal times. In Reuben Levy’s 
Deutero-Isaiah, Oxford, 1925, there is brought together considerable 
material on the kinds of suffering and on the atonement idea one encoun- 
ters both in the apocryphal and rabbinical literature. 

Among Joseph Bonsirven’s other books, his latest, Le Judaisme pales- 
tinien au temps de Jésus Christ, Paris, 1950, displays a wide acquaint- 
ance with rabbinical texts. His understanding of various passages 
dealing with suffering lent substantially to preparation of the present 
work. George Foote Moore’s monumental work, Judaism . . . The 
Age of the Tannaim, Cambridge, 1950, is as much an inspiration, as it 
is an introduction to the religious ideas of Judaism in one of its most 
critical periods. Moore’s argument for the study of Tannaitic materials 
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by Christian students is sound and the challenge he sets forth must in 
time be met. His acquaintance with the original texts constitutes the 
inspiration his work engenders. His chapter on “Chastisement” in 
Vol. II, has served in the field of rabbinics the same purpose as Wicks’ 
book served in apocryphal literature in the compilation of material for 
this study. 
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REGISTER FOR 1955-1956 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1956-1957 


@ Published six times each year, in October, December, January, March, 
May, and June, by the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, at Rochester, 
N. Y. Entered as second-class matter April 11, 1913, at the post office at 
Rochester, N. Y., under Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1917, authorized July 30, 1930. 


@ Copyrighted by the Colgate Rochester Divinity School of Rochester, 
New York. 


1956 
January 2 


March 
April 


16-18 
2-9 
10 
May 3 


June 1-Aug. 31 


September 7-8 
11 
12 
November 21 
27 


December 14 


1957 
January fe 
15-18 
18 
ae, 
March 15-17 


Calendar 
January 1956 to May 1957 


Christmas Recess ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Autumn Semester Examinations 

Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 
Conference on the Ministry 

Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 
Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 


Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students— 
Written Section 


Final Date for Completion of Senior Work 

Comprehensive Examinations—Oral Section 

Winter Semester Examinations 

Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 

Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 

Annual Meeting of the corporation of the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 

Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 

Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 

Summer Conferences, Clinical Training, and Field Work 

Orientation Retreat for New Students 


Autumn Semester Opening. Matriculation and Reception of 


New Students 


Public Opening at 7:30 P.M. Speaker, Assistant Professor 
William Hughes Hamilton 


Autumn Semester Classes begin at 8:30 A.M. 
Thanksgiving Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 
Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 

Christmas Recess begins at 5:20 P.M. 


Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
Autumn Semester Examinations 
Autumn Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 
Winter Semester begins at 8:30 A.M. 


Conference on the Ministry 
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April 22-29 Spring Recess, Convocation, and Alumni Week 

30 Classes resume at 8:30 A.M. 
May 2 Comprehensive Examinations for Second Year Students— 

Written Section 
3 Final Date for Completion of Senior Work 
6 Comprehensive Examinations—Oral Section 
9-10 Winter Semester Examinations 

10 Winter Semester ends at 5:20 P.M. 

12 Baccalaureate Service at 4:00 P.M. 

13. Annual Meeting of the corporation of the Colgate Rochester 


Divinity School 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees 
Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees at 8:00 P.M. 


Introductory 


1 ee Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation organized 
under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. The 
articles of incorporation were filed on July 11, 1928. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate Theo- 
logical Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School is a corporation composed 
of annual members and also members appointed by Baptist churches. 
Its president is The Reverend Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., of Roch- 
ester, New York. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Educa- 
tion Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, New 
York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist Union 
for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, on May 
11, 1850. 


The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected annually by the Corporation. The Chairman of the 
Board is Mr. Arthur L. Stewart, of Rochester. The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is Mr. Thomas H. Remington, of Rochester. 

During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is neither sufficient to meet the new and enlarging 
work of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the con- 
dition of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 
friends. 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


Wilbour Eddy Saunders, President 


Board of Trustees 


KENDALLSB. GAS TLE SSR. o.oo ae eee eer Honorary Chairman 
ARTHUR DES LEWART hance sheen eeee serie Chairman 
CHARLES (W. CARSON 2 2s:ece caer eee ane Vice-Chairman 
WINTHROP SELUDSON freee reer eer iter Secretary 
FREDERICK A; PIOTROW ci seer eee ere eer Treasurer 


Trustee Emeritus 
KENDALLIBVGCASLLE YS SRo eee esse ROCHESTER 


Members until May 1956 


BAR LARA DAM Se gone ee acre he Serie a ceiansyan rere New York 
GLENN EH AASOU EH pce ee eee ei eee Rear SYRACUSE 
CHAREES Was GARSON aie te ser er cite er aaciern eee ROCHESTER 
CHARTER SEWHALTE ~iantiide< a aeons ee eee Utica 
JOHNGEDWARD HOFEMEISTER = 3). oeeee. seer ROCHESTER 
SAICB TROD whcA LSE IR ...2%y ee al eee ere ROCHESTER 
Geb RHD SIA UB gee essa he viet ents cere ane eee eae ROCHESTER 
GILBERT). C_McCURDY? |...3-t ee eee eee ROCHESTER 
NVI OUR Ee SNUIN DEIR S cae eee epee ee ROCHESTER 
LEIS INE LUMEN IDR SValO MAM Sacc doo oho oodebobAcacoccnooasus SYRACUSE 
GERVAT DBVWEAW KEN Sica... niet eee PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Members until May 1957 


EDWINeia DATE BERG tis. cctaty ic aa ae eee St. Louts, Mo. 
CEUA RIES Se eS DEP Ui Ver eth accacres ane ee ROCHESTER 
Jee DONALD SRE WISE Rigeens. yee ROCHESTER 
Vee A Pen GRRE DAT Ore se ys va oo ROCHESTER 
EO MAS SE sGOSN ELUM 078.0.) oa) ee ROCHESTER 
HOWARD); HENDERSON f= | eee ROCHESTER 


* Died November 1, 1955 
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ARTHUR ED BOPGREN = oo seve t oa ea ee ot Troy 
DONALDEBSMAcCOUREN: oe eee eae to ROCHESTER 
DHOMAS It, REMINGION 5.ccrs metre eee earns ccs ROCHESTER 
WORE SERASHARPE? . 6.2. \5dt eee 5 eee CLEVELAND, OHIO 
TOLINGR ESTA HR 2 ssi Serta i io Jee ether ROCHESTER 
BW Eva NUE VerS 6 KegY BAP TS Sees cae c dort ene eee Hittszoro, N. H. 
Members until May 1958 
KENDALL: BACGAS CEE | reese es ale earns ace ce ROCHESTER 
GEORGE LR COOLEY sma ea ce rere eene ire ALBANY 
CAEVERARDSDBEMG 26 Sosp ts. Dag tae Ree tie Clee ROCHESTER 
CORNET ESSW prs ichicW. LE De saan ine ne teins « ROCHESTER 
Eee SAV Wg Veron Eun biG Pipa W 2 Wo eRe oar tse Sie) tare ROCHESTER 
vile Ber ee ASS ES ODS N Ac per een peers A vatvoee hiave tees CuHarteston, W. Va. 
AM BROMUS) dah ele Wed SS) 2 eh bon Abn Ge epi eee oe al ROCHESTER 
fa BUR FG ee ee ANS DAI ES 5 JR eerie cgceecreer oe ac or New York 
GEORGE LOSE PIV Sane sk ons ss fikaacaceasdab ers PHILADELPHIA 
AVEC Pet Uo) evap erat Gn VAN Fe De erate, color nos bi eta Sto ve cea aE Sct ROCHESTER 
PARI Pee SWEAR RE © Unleor tote ee tie Se eee S! HAMILTON 
AEDST Wah See Are Oa 3 RE ieee arene oe fag Ane tal Be Kincsport, TENN. 


Executive Committee 


THOMAS H. REMINGTON, Chairman 
ARTHUR L. STEWART, Chairman of the Board 
WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, President of the Divinity School 
OREN H. BAKER, Dean of the Divinity School 
WINTHROP S. HUDSON, Secretary 
FREDERICK A. PIOTROW, Treasurer 

G. FRED LAUBE 

*ALBERT D. KAISER 

HOWARD J. HENDERSON 

CHARLES W. CARSON 

J. EDWARD HOFFMEISTER 

C. EVERARD DEEMS 

J. DONALD FEWSTER 

J. SAWYER FITCH 


* Died November 1, 1955 


The Faculty 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., D.D., LL.D., LED: 


PRESIDENT 
(1122 South Goodman Street) 


OREN HULING BAKER, Ph.B., B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN AND ALBERT W. BEAVEN PROFESSOR OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


(721 Highland Avenue) 


MILTON CARL FROYD, Th.B., M.A., Ed.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


(1068 South Goodman Street) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, M.A., B.D., A.M.L.S. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARIAN 


(91 Commonwealth Road) 


JAMES RODNEY BRANTON, B.A., Th.M., Ph.D. 
JOHN B. TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(176 Gregory Hill Road) 


WINTHROP: STILL, HUDSON; )3.A;,, B.D. PED. 
JAMES B. COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(159 Rockingham Street) 


FRED HERMAN WILLKENS, B.S., B.D., M.Pd., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


(150 Perrin Drive) 


HARMON ROBERT HOLCOMB, B.A., B.D. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


(1100 South Goodman Street) 


ALBERT TERRILL RASMUSSEN, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
ARTHUR J. GOSNELL PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL ETHICS AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


(1065 Meigs Street) 
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JOHN LAURENCE CASTEEL, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 
(191 Highland Parkway) 


ROBERT HOWARD EADS, B.A., B.D. 
INSTRUCTOR AND ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD WORK 
(17 Highland Parkway) 


WILLIAM HUGHES HAMILTON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(25 Gregory Hill Road) 


J. ALVIN SANDERS, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 


(125 Highland Parkway) 


Not in Active Service 
ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN. M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


(71 Linden Street) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF ADMINISTRATION AND REGISTRAR 
LECTURER EMERITUS ON THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


(10 Brighton Street) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
DEAN EMERITUS OF THE FACULTY AND PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF GREEK EXEGESIS 


(Woodstock, Ontario, Canada) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A., M.Mus., Mus.D. 


CHARLES PRATT PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
AND CHURCH MUSIC 


(640 North High Street, Morgantown, West Virginia) 
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JUSTIN WROE NIXON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 


WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR EMERITUS 
OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(93 Beverly Street) 


Annual Appointments 


DAVID ALEXANDER MacLENNAN, M.A., D.D. 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTOR IN HOMILETICS 
(120 Brookwood Road) 


GILES FRANCIS HOBIN, B.M. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
(62 Oak Hill View) 


Lecturer on the Francis Wayland Ayer Foundation for 1956 


WILHELM PAUCK, Th.D. 
PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Lecturer on the Rauschenbusch Foundation for 1956 


JOHN ALEXANDER MACKAY, D.D., LL.D. 
PRESIDENT, PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Convocation Chaplain 


ROBERT JAMES McCRACKEN, M.A,, B.D., S.T.D., L.H.D. 
MINISTER, RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Alumni Orator 


WILLIAM AXLING, D.D. 
MISSIONARY EVANGELIST 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


Administration and Staff 


WILBOUR EDDY SAUNDERS 
PRESIDENT 


OREN HULING BAKER 
DEAN AND SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 


MILTON CARL FROYD 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


FREDERICK A. PIOTROW 
TREASURER 


ROGER K. POWELL 
REGISTRAR 
MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 


ROY B. DEER 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF FIELD SERVICE 


BIOREN R. PFAFF 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mrs. Ernar T. ANDERSON, Assistant in Supervision, Department of Field Work 
MaryjortzE A. Ewe tt, Secretary to the President 
Marcia J. WoopwortH, Secretary to the Dean 
Epira L. Braack, Secretary to the Director of Research 
Mrs. Ipa P. Miter, Secretary to the Treasurer 
Mrs. Eucene A. Parsons, Alumni Records and Secretary to Dr. Deer 
Mrs. Frederick S. Downs, Secretary to Director of Public Relations 
Mrs. DELeEstic L. ALLEN, Administrative Secretary, Department of Field Work 
Mrs. Lawrence F. Bisuop, Secretary to the Faculty 
Mrs. WattAce E. Wexps, Office Secretary 


Library Staff 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 


EtuHeL F. Sayre, Cataloguer 
ELeanor M. Lussow, Reference Librarian 


Assistants 
Etta M. Coox KATHRYN S. ALTPETER 


Student Assistants 


RANDOLPH THOMPSON Louis VY. PHILLIPS 


Grounds and Buildings 


LAWRENCE N. Parkes, Superintendent 
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Colgate Rochester Alumni Association 


DT ESIUCH Tee er oscil i 
UESPRIAACEZEOVEStGENE 02 een 
2nd Vice President ....... 
Secretary-Treasurer ...... 
OTUIOT Ree et. et 
INIECEOLOG?S | arene ee 
Faculty Advisor ........ 


Alumni Fund Chairman ... 


Gharman oe. Woes ns oe 
Vice Chairman........... 


Si2Cretaryens er ee ee 


Term Expires 1956 


Lincoln G. Archer 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Andrew C. Davison 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clarence B. Gilbert 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Robert Gray 
Elmira, N. Y. 


LaRue A. Loughhead 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


Harleigh M. Rosenberger 
Denver, Colo. 


Albert W. Sheckells 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Nicholas Titus 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Officers—1955-1956 


Robert N. Zearfoss, ’39, Buffalo, New York 
Ward B. Hurlburt, ’34, Washington, D. C. 
_.Edwin I. Stevens, ’37, Mt. Prospect, Illinois 
Jeffrey D. Livingstone, ’26, Rochester, New York 
William Axling, ’01, Alhambra, California 
Glenn B. Ewell, ’11, Rochester, New York 
Winthrop S. Hudson, ’37, Rochester, New York 
George W. Hill, 40, Rochester, New York 


Alumni Council 

Clarence B. Gilbert, ’37, Rochester, New York 
Clayton F. Smith, ’41, Hartford, Connecticut 
Nicholas Titus, ’41, Syracuse, New York 


Term Expires 1957 


Gordon Carter 
Albion, N. Y. 


Glenn Faucett 
Sanborn, N. Y. 


John Fetter 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Harlan Frost 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bruce Hanson 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Angus Hull, Jr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Clayton F. Smith 
Hartford, Conn. 


Stanley Stuber 
Glen Rock, N. J. 
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Term Expires 1958 


J. Ralph Davie 
Mechanicville, N. Y. 


Artemas P. Goodwin 
Oswego, N. Y. 


David J. Heim 
Burlington, Vt. 

Earnest L. Higginbotham 
Highstown, N. J. 

Walter S. Marchand 
Franklin, Ind. 

Robert E. Slaughter 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert F. Smith 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


Chester V. Zogg 
Camillus, N. Y. 


Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Due to the reduced rate of return on invested capital, income from 
endowment funds has been greatly curtailed. If the Divinity School 
is to be maintained at the high level expected of it, more endowment 
must be secured or income must be supplemented by contributions to 
the current expense budget. The following forms provide for both of 
these possibilities. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, a cor- 
poration located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of ............ dollars, 
to be applied to the maintenance of the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, the 
Bie Os erie se oe: , for the purpose of founding a scholarship, the 
interest of this sum to be expended annually in aiding approved students 
in pursuing their studies for the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholar- 
shimriowme uignied irl hee. ee. 5 Scholarship.” 


This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School at Rochester, and to enable it to carry out 
its plan of student aid, I hereby agree to pay the School annually, on or 
Battie es day.Of c55- oe ; i each year, the sum of .,....... 
dollars; it, however, being understood, as the express condition of this 
pledge, that I may at any time terminate my obligations by giving notice 
of my wish, in writing, to the Secretary of the School. Name........ 
GHEE eds faa os Veet ee POPS OSS: cette te so qoarseatens is 


Address communications to Frederick A. Piotrow, Treasurer. 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


OCHESTER is a city of more than 330,000 population, closely sur- 
R rounded by numerous thriving smaller cities, incorporated towns 
and villages. It offers to theological students a place of residence high- 
ly desirable in intellectual, aesthetic, and social aspects. The University 
of Rochester, historically related to the Divinity School, consists of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, the College for Men and Women, the 
Division of Graduate Studies, the University School of Liberal and 
Applied Studies, the School of Medicine and Dentistry, the School 
of Nursing, and the Eastman School of Music. Each of these makes 
its definite contribution to the cultural life of the city. Through the 
Eastman School of Music and related agencies, Rochester enjoys the 
privilege of hearing in concert or recital each year a number of artists 
prominent in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic orches- 
tras add to the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this city. The 
public schools of Rochester have a national reputation. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology enrolls several thousands of pupils each year 
and gives training of the highest order in a great variety of practical 
lines. Several significant libraries are assets for intellectual culture. A 
new Central Public Library, the Sibley Music Library and the Watson 
Memorial Art Gallery are especially notable. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, Inc., is one of the 
most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is an important factor in the life of the region with 
a central building and several effective branches. The churches of 
Rochester are of many types ranging from the largest residential or 
family church and the institutional church to churches in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign-speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table projects are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School enables the student to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some through the 
medium of regular classes, to others he is introduced by means of 
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visitation under the guidance of lecturers, and in others he becomes a 
participant in their activities. The purpose of these contacts is to 
ensure familiarity with certain social and religious agencies with which 
the Christian minister should work co-operatively. The cultural, social 
and religious contacts of the city are used as a means of a broader 
training supplementing that of the classroom. 


The Campus * 

The campus of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School consists of 
twenty-four acres, located at 1100 South Goodman Street, directly 
opposite Rochester’s interesting and beautiful Highland Park. It con- 
tains an amphitheatre, with a large stage and accommodations for 1200 
persons, tennis courts, baseball space, parking facilities, well-selected 
shrubs, beautiful roads and walks. It is only a few minutes by auto- 
mobile or bus to the principal railway stations and the heart of the city’s 
business district. The Divinity campus is within easy range of the 
campus of the University of Rochester which is located about one 
mile away. The landscape architect was Alling S. De Forest of 
Rochester. 


Divinity Hall 

The main building is known as Divinity Hall. It consists of Strong 
Hall, Jones Hall, and the Ambrose Swasey Library. Strong Hall is 
a memorial to Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., for forty years 
president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, to his father, Alvah 
Strong, its first treasurer, and to his brother, Henry Alvah Strong, its 
generous benefactor. On the main floor are the administration offices, 
classrooms, exhibit cases and parlor. On the second floor are faculty 
offices and various classrooms. On the third floor are auxiliary offices, 
an infirmary, superintendent’s quarters, and other rooms. 

In the foyer of the Ambrose Swasey Library are display cases and 
the card catalogue. The Cyrus F. Paine Reading Room, named in 
honor of one who was for more than forty-five years treasurer of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, adjoins a well-equipped periodical 
alcove. A cataloguing room, four levels of stacks, and a large Assembly 


* Two special numbers of THE Butietin (November 1932, and November 1936) 
contain a complete description of the new campus and buildings. 
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Room, together with other facilities make the Library one of the best 
equipped in the country. 

The Auditorium, with its large stage, projection and broadcasting 
facilities and a pipe organ, is admirably suited for public meetings such 
as the Commencement Exercises, the Foundation and Special Lectures, 
and for practical instruction in religious drama. Adjacent to the stage 
are dressing rooms. The North Gallery may be used as a small audi- 
torium, or for social purposes. At the end of the gallery is the Grace 
Beaven Memorial Room. The main floor will easily accommodate four 
hundred persons, and the galleries an additional two hundred. It is the 
center of the School’s social and public life. 

Jones Hall, named in honor of John J. Jones, a notable contributor 
to the funds of the School, has club rooms for faculty and students, the 
dining hall, kitchen and the gymnasium, with bowling alley, basketball 
and handball courts, shower baths and lockers. 

At the spring convocation in 1937 the “Andrews-Hale Chimes” of 
thirteen bells were dedicated. These bells are located in Divinity Tower, 
which dominates the entire campus, and add greatly to the life of the 
School. They are played from the organ console in the chapel. The 
bells were given to honor the memory of Mr. Ezra R. Andrews, a 
member of the Board of Trustees from 1866 to 1900, and of Mr. 
William B. Hale, a member of the Board from 1907 to 1938, and its 
chairman from 1932 to 1938. 


The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


Immediately adjacent to the Ambrose Swasey Library there was 
erected in the summer of 1936 the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
and the connecting cloister. The exterior is of tapestry brick and 
Indiana limestone, while the interior is given an atmosphere of warmth 
and beauty by the use of red antique brick, with oak for furnishings, 
paneling and ceiling. The chapel will accommodate two hundred per- 
sons. At the west end, over the chancel, is a large rose window rich 
in symbolic religious suggestion, at the center of which is an adaptation 
in stained glass of Thorwaldsen’s “The Christ of Benediction.” The 
side walls of the nave provide space for six art glass windows within 
heavy stone arches, each window containing some symbol of the religious 
life. At the east end, over the narthex, are four lancet windows, il- 
luminated at night, bearing the names and figures of Roger Williams, 


Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking toward Chancel 
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Adoniram Judson, William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, 
while closer to the observer are four other windows with the tradi- 
tional representations and symbols of the four Evangelists. Here also 
is a bronze portrait plaque in memory of Mr. Samuel Colgate (1822- 
1897) executed by The Gorham Company, and donated by his son. The 
entire interior contains a wealth of decoration designed to create an 
atmosphere of worship. In the chancel, besides the pulpit and lectern, 
are the communion table into which has been built a reproduction of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper” carved by Alois Lang, a member 
of the Oberammergau family, the console of the organ and seats for 
the leaders of the service and for the choir. The carving is kept illu- 
minated by subdued electric lights. The contour of the campus made 
attractive rooms under the chapel possible. A robing room for the choir, 
the studio for the Director of Music, a practice room for the Divinity 
School choir and other facilities have been provided here. This wor- 
shipful center of the religious life of the School was made possible by 
generous gifts from the children and grandchildren of Samuel Colgate, 
prominent among whom was Mr. Russell Colgate, of West Orange, 
New Jersey. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library * 


The Library is the laboratory for the various departments of the 
Divinity School. At first it combined 55,000 volumes from the library 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary with about 7,000 volumes that 
were formerly used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire col- 
‘lection of Professor Johann August Wilhelm Neander, the famous 
church historian, enriches the historical section. Generous and impor- 
tant selections from the libraries of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, 
Professors Horatio B. Hackett, William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert 
Betteridge, and Walter Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The 
gift of $25,000 by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which 
was to be entirely expended for books, furnished means for extensive 
and discriminating additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are 
constantly being made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 
from the estate of John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from 


*In the Rochester Historical Society Publications, vol. xvi, pp. 133-157, a com 
plete history of the Library may be found. 
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other funds. A recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection 
of tracts and books published during the German Reformation. The 
collection contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are 
included at least fifty works not found in any other American library. 
At least ten items are known in only from two to six copies. A manu- 
script copy of Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. 
For the gift of this unique collection, the Library is indebted to Dr. 
Henry H. Covell, of New York, N. Y. , 


In 1925, the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund and in 1929 a gift of $100,000 for its new building from 
Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. These are the largest gifts 
ever received for the Library from a living donor. 


The Ambrose Swasey Library, named in honor of its donor, was first 
opened for use in the autumn of 1932. It constitutes the west wing 
of Divinity Hall. It has dignity and beauty as well as ample space and 
equipment forthe convenience and comfort of all who use the Library. 
The Reading Room and Periodical Alcove will accommodate eighty-eight 
readers at one time. 


The Library contains 93,512 separate bound volumes, in addition to 
large numbers of pamphlets and facsimiles of manuscripts. Biblical 


and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps and 
visual aids. 


The book collection is carefully and completely catalogued and classi- 
fied and from the standpoint of a working library it will bear compari- 
son with the best in the country. One of the prominent features of 
the Library is its accessibility. The “open shelf” system is in use and 
the students have direct access to the volumes, although a “closed sec- 
tion” provides safety for many rare items owned or on deposit. No 
unreasonable limitation is placed upon the drawing of books, and no 
student will find himself handicapped in reading or research. The 
Library is open throughout the year, except holidays and August. 

Books for recommended or required reading in the different courses 
are placed on reserve on the shelves of the Reading Room. 

The Reference Collection is housed in the Cyrus F. Paine Reading 


Room and consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias, periodical indexes, 
yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, biographical sets and other standard ref- 
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erence works. About two hundred and fifty American and foreign 
periodicals, mostly of a theological and religious nature, are regularly 
received. Most of these are subsequently bound and preserved in per- 
manent files. 


It is the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep 
the Library in a high state of efficiency. A careful watch is kept for 
new publications. 


The Rush Rhees Library of the University of Rochester and the 
Public Library including the Reynolds Reference Collection are available 
for the use of students of the Divinity School, free of cost. 


The Library of the American Baptist Historical Society 


During the summer of 1955, the American Baptist Historical Society, 
a cooperating society of the American Baptist Convention, moved its 
library from Chester, Pennsylvania to Rochester, New York. At the 
same time, the Historical Society assumed the administration of the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection which, until 1948, was 
at Colgate University. The combined libraries, now housed in Strong 
Hall of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, have been named the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection of the American Baptist 
Historical Society. 

The combination of the two largest collections of Baptistiana in exist- 
ence makes available in a single location the basic source of materials 
of Baptist history. The library consists of approximately 50,000 vol- 
umes as well as more than 200,000 pamphlets and reports. There is 
also an extensive collection of photographs, manuscripts, clippings and 
Baptist memorabilia. Noteworthy among the holdings is the Henry 
Sweetser Burrage collection relating to English Baptists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries which was purchased from Champlin 
Burrage, named in honor of his father, and presented by the late Richard 
M. Colgate. 

The library offers excellent opportunities for the study of Baptist 
life, and is accessible to all who wish to undertake research in this and 
related fields. Churches and individuals are urged to deposit records 
and historical materials, not only for safe-keeping, but to provide com- 
prehensive records of denominational history and doctrine. 
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The Society publishes a quarterly magazine devoted to Baptist history. 
This is The Chronicle, founded in 1938. The Society is also in the 
process of publishing a Baptist Bibliography, four volumes of which 
have been issued. Edward C. Starr is Librarian of the Society and 
Curator of its historical collection. 


Dormitory Accommodations * 
SINGLE MEN 


The Men’s Dormitory, a separate, fire-proof building in close prox- 
imity to the main building, contains 14 double, 1 triple, and 62 single 
rooms. Each of the two wings has, on the second floor, a club room 
with fireplace, furnished as a music room with piano and radio. 


All rooms are furnished, singly or en suite, with a comfortable bed, 
a chiffonier, desk and desk chair, an easy chair, rug, curtains, bookcase, 
and a side table. Students are expected to furnish their own bedding— 
two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


No rent is charged for the rooms, but a dormitory fee of eighty-five 
dollars ($85.00) for the academic year is imposed to cover deprecia- 
tion, heat, light, and partial care of the room. 


In cases of minor illnesses, the residents of the men’s dormitory 
receive free medical care not exceeding one call by a physician per 
semester. 


All the above, including the use of an individual locker in the gym- 
nasium and of a post-office box in the corridor of Strong Hall, is 
included in the dormitory fee. 


SINGLE WoMEN 


A very small number of furnished rooms for single women students 
is provided on the third floor of Strong Hall. The fee for these is 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) for the academic year without gymnasium 
or medical services. Students are expected to furnish their own bed- 
ding—two blankets, four sheets, and two pillow cases. 


* Room or Apartment Deposit. _In all cases, occupants of dormitory accommo- 
dations will be required to deposit a sum to insure the School against loss or 
damage to equipment and furnishings, In the case of rooms the amount will be 
$5.00, in the case of apartments it will be $10.00. If no loss or damage occurs 
the deposit will be returned. ‘ 


Beaven House 


Axling House 
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BEAVEN HovusE 


These apartments for married students were erected in 1936 and 
provide housekeeping accommodations for couples without children. 
Each apartment consists of a large living room with a disappearing bed, 
a kitchenette, bathroom and dressing closet. Two of the twelve apart- 
ments have a separate sleeping room. The rent for the small apartments 
is $8.00 weekly ; for the larger apartments the charge is $9.00. In the 
basement is a large common room with fireplace, furnished for social 
and recreational purposes, and individual storage cubicles. It is not 
possible to allow pets in any of the School’s apartments. 


APARTMENT FURNISHINGS 
Apartments in Beaven House are of two types: 


Those consisting of living room, kitchenette, and bathroom, and those 
consisting of living room, bedroom, kitchenette, and bathroom. In the 
former, the living room is furnished with two rugs, bed, two side 
chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, desk lamp, table 
lamp, floor lamp, wastebasket, and curtains. The kitchenette has cur- 
tains, tea kettle, dish pan, bread and cake box, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool. A shower curtain is 
furnished in the bathroom. 

In the second type of apartment, the living room is furnished with 
two rugs, two side chairs, two armchairs, table, desk, two bookcases, 
desk lamp, table lamp, floor lamp, studio couch, wastebasket, curtains. 
The bedroom is furnished with double bed, mattress with pad, two pil- 
lows, two rugs, two dressers, mirror, two side chairs, wastebasket, cur- 
tains. The bathroom has shower curtain, toilet brush, window curtains. 
The kitchenette has curtains, tea kettle, dish pan, wastebasket, mop pail, 
dust mop, dust pan, broom, step-ladder stool, bread and cake box. 


AXLING HOUSE 


A residential building containing six apartments was erected opposite 
Beaven House in 1936 for the use of missionaries on furlough, 
especially such as desire to pursue further studies at the Divinity 
School, the University of Rochester or the Eastman School of Music. 
Two of these apartments constitute a memorial to the Reverend A. 
Judson Barrett, D.D., of the Class of 1876 and his wife—the father 
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and mother of Mrs. William A. Montgomery. Two others are in 
memory of Mrs. Alice H. Bennett of Hartford, Connecticut, and were 
made possible by a gift from her two sisters, the Misses Mary and 
Edith Howard. The two remaining apartments were provided by Mrs. 
Marguerite G. Strong, one in memory of the Reverend Charles B. 
Tenney, D.D., of the Class of 1900, and his wife, and the other a 
memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth G. Moody, wife of the Reverend Thomas 
Moody, D.D., of the Class of 1890. 


Two of these apartments have a large living room, kitchenette, dress- 
ing room, bathroom and a separate sleeping room; four of them have 
the same with the addition of a dinette and a second sleeping room. 
All of the living rooms are equipped with a studio day bed. There is 
a common playroom in the basement and individual family storage 
cubicles. The rent for the smaller apartments is $9.00 weekly; the 
charge for the larger apartments is $10.00. 


EATON HALL APARTMENTS 


~ In 1945, the Divinity School converted one wing of the Men’s Dor- 
mitory into apartments for married students. These, with four recent 
additions in Trevor Hall, will accommodate fourteen couples. The 
apartments consist of a bedroom with double bed and mattress, a living 
room furnished with rug, table, chairs and closet space. A “community 
kitchen” is provided for each five couples with separate stove, work 
and utensil space, storage and refrigeration. The weekly rental is $8.00. 

The Divinity School reserves the right to increase the weekly rentals 


if necessary. The residence of all student occupants terminates at the 
time of their graduation. 


Further information concerning these apartments may be secured 
from the Dean. 


Montgomery House 


The home of the President, situated near the main building, was 
largely the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Montgomery, the former 
being a trustee of the Baptist Education Society. 


The architect of the entire group of buildings was Mr. James Gamble 
Rogers, of New York. 


Public Exercises 


Graduating Exercises were held on Monday, May 16, 1955. The 
Convocation Address was delivered by the Reverend Gordon M. Tor- 
gersen, minister of the First Baptist Church, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
His subject was “It’s Still an Open Letter!” The address to the Graduat- 
ing Class was given by Professor Fred Herman Willkens of the Divinity 
School Faculty. The Baccalaureate Service was conducted by President 
Wilbour Eddy Saunders, D.D., LL.D., in connection with a service of 
Holy Communion for the graduates, their families, and friends. The 
address was given by the Reverend Edwin T. Dahlberg, D.D., minister 
of Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, whose subject was “If 
These Keep Silence.” The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon twenty members of the Class of 1955. 


The Public Opening 


The Public Opening of the Divinity School occurred on Tuesday 
evening, September 13, 1955. The principal address was delivered by 
Dr. James Rodney Branton, whose subject was “Reassessing Our Pres- 
ent Situation in Biblical Theology.” Mr. Arthur L. Stewart extended 
the welcome to the new students on behalf of the Trustees. Dr. Glen 
E. Morrow, Executive Treasurer of the Presbytery of Rochester, spoke 
for the cooperating denominations. 


Chapel Exercises 


Services of worship are held in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday mornings of each week, 
from 10:40 to 11:05 o’clock. Members of the Faculty and Senior Class 
share responsibility for these services. 


Endowed Lectures 
THE TREVOR-JONES LECTURES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a sum 
of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for the 
purpose of establishing a lectureship in memory of the late John B. 
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Trevor. It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures sup- 
plementary to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their 
several departments upon subjects related to theological study. 


THE FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May 1928, by Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 
W. Fry, of Camden, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, the 
late Francis Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation, the 
lectures are to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian message. Four lectures are to be given each year 
at the Divinity School. The lectures are subsequently published in ex- 
panded form. 


The series for 1955 was on the general theme “The Delusions of 
Freedom.’ The lecturer was Dr. Gerald H. Kennedy, Bishop of the 
Methodist Church, Los Angeles, California. 


THE RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP 


The founding of a lectureship in memory of the late Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch was made possible through the contributions of friends 
in connection with the successful forward movement of the Divinity 
School in 1929. The lectureship was inaugurated in 1931 with the 
provision that the themes in successive years should be chosen in the 
field of applied Christianity. Four lectures are delivered annually at 
the Spring Convocation, and others as announced. The lectures are 
later set forth in more ample form for publication. 

The theme of the Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1955 was “The Politi- 
cal Role of American Christianity.” The lecturer was Dr. William 


Miller, Assistant Professor of Religion at Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. . 


Spring Convocation, 1956 
Beginning on Monday, April the second, and continuing through 
Wednesday, April the fourth, the Annual Spring Convocation will be 
held. On the Ayer Memorial Foundation, a series of four addresses 
will be delivered by Wilhelm Pauck, Th.D., Professor of Church History 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. : 


The Rauschenbusch Memorial Foundation will present this year a 


Perspective from Chapel Terrace—Trevor and Eaton Halls 
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series of four addresses by John A. Mackay, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Preceding each day’s lectures, a devotional address will be given at 
the Morning Worship Service in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel. 
The Chaplain for 1956 will be Dr. Robert J. McCracken, minister of 
Riverside Church in New York City. At the Alumni Dinner on 
Wednesday evening, Dr. William Axling, missionary evangelist of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, will deliver the Alumni 
Oration. 

It is expected that many of the alumni of the School will return for 
this week, and that their number will be augmented by ministers and 
others from Rochester and vicinity. The Faculty considers the lectures, 
conferences and addresses of this Convocation as a part of the regular 
educational program of the School, and also as a contribution to the 
wider service of the Divinity School to the community. Every alumnus 
who can do so is urged to avail himself of these advantages and all 
others interested are invited to attend. 


Special Lectures and Sermons 
From time to time during the academic year, the Divinity School 
invites eminent specialists and preachers to appear on its platform and 
in its pulpit. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 

wE students of the Divinity School are largely self-governing. 
pliti3, are organized under the name of “The Students’ Association 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is 
known as “The Student Executive Council” and is composed of the 
officers and representatives of the various classes. The activities of 
the Student Body are directed by a number of committees which work 
in close collaboration with the President of the Divinity School. 


Refectory 


An unusually fine dining hall has been provided by the Divinity 
School. Board of wholesome quality is furnished under the manage- 
ment of the Administration at a low rate, made possible by underwriting 
by the School. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose of the 
organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in theological 
education among the graduates. The annual meeting of the Association 
occurs during the Spring Convocation. 


The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in its life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. In various sections of the coun- 
try, state organizations of the Alumni have been formed and are active. 
The four issues of the Alumni News go each year to all members of 
the Alumni Association so far as their addresses are known. Any 
alumnus who fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing 
the Divinity School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing 
biographical sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in Sep- 
tember, 1930. The latest supplement was published in October 1952. 
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The Divinity School Chorus 


Upper Classmen electing Courses P.S. 57abc, constitute the Divinity 
School Chorus. This class is primarily conducted for advanced Voice 
Training and introduction to Church Music Appreciation. The Chorus 
each year accepts a limited number of appointments for local and out- 
of-town appearances and radio programs. The group has at various 
times been on the American Baptist Convention programs, and has sung 
for New York State Conventions and other Church Assemblies. Select- 
ed members sing in the Chapel Choir at the daily Chapel Exercises 
of the Divinity School. Special programs are given in celebration of 
Christmas and Easter. 


Student Service in the Churches 


All students in the Divinity School are required to engage in some 
form of service with churches as a part of their educational preparation 
for the ministry. A considerable number teach in the church schools, 
assist in young people’s work, or conduct boys’ clubs, either on a 
voluntary or remunerative basis. Others serve as pastors. The religious 
work which these students perform is always well received, and has 
proved itself fruitful both in service to the churches and in the practical 
training of the students. Correspondence relating to student field work 
should be addressed to Professor Milton C. Froyd. 


Conditions of Residence 
and Graduation 


Admission 


HE Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 
A Be approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the School 
admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves for 
other forms of Christian leadership. 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the Bachelor of Divinity degree is required to 
furnish evidence of graduation from an approved college or university, 
including Colleges of Agriculture in accordance with the program for- 
mulated by the Conference on Co-operation between Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Theological Seminaries.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse any 
application without expressed reason. The documents listed below are 
required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of docu- 
ments from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. 

(a) A statement of Christian experience and personal history. 


(b) A transcript of all academic work above high school grade show- 
ing at least ninety (90) semester hours of arts and science courses, and 
including a certificate of college graduation. 


(c) A license to preach from some responsible ecclesiastical body. 


(d) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 


recently attended, and from two other persons, preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 


(e) In case of a transfer from another theological school a transcript 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Colleges 
ee aye te pends sis, and Maryland, the North Central 

ssociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education D 
the State of New York are, in general, followed. aa 
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of completed courses and a statement of honorable dismissal from that 
school. 

(£) A small unmounted photograph. 
: (g) Inthe case of a student coming from a college under the auspices 

of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate of 
approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 
Such of the required documents as do not accompany the application 
must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly desira- 
ble that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given to collect the necessary 
credentials. 

The Colgate Rochester Divinity School urges upon all who are con- 
templating theological training the importance of proper breadth and 
balance in their college preparation. The college student who is pre- 
paring for a theological seminary is advised to avoid specialization in 
religion in his college studies. The student’s college training should 
result in an ability to use English correctly, to think clearly, and to 
make scholarly use of at least one foreign language; it should acquaint 
him with the world of nature as well as with the world of men and 
ideas in which he lives; and it should result in a genuine sense of 
achievement on his part. 

The Divinity School strongly recommends that among the total num- 
ber of semester hours required in order to achieve college graduation, 
the following should be included as a minimum: 

English Composition and Literature, 12-16 semester hours. 

Philosophy, a course in either Introduction to Philosophy or the 
History of Philosophy, and a course in either Ethics or Logic. 

General History, 6-12 semester hours. 

Psychology, 6 semester hours. 

Foreign Languages, reading ability in at least one. 

Natural Science, one course in Physical and one in Biological Sci- 
ence. 

The Social Sciences, courses in two of the following: Economics, 
Sociology, Government, Social Psychology, Education. 

The Divinity School will study the college transcripts of candidates 
for admission to its course with the foregoing recommendation in mind. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe ad- 
ditional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. 
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Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certificate 
of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to the Second 
Year Class provided his transcript shows that he has completed equiv- 
alents of the prescribed courses. All entering students pay a matric- 
ulation fee of five dollars ($5.00). 


Further information and application forms may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Oren H. Baker, Dean, or Mr. Roger K. Powell, Registrar, 1100 
South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York. 


PRETHEOLOGICAL STUDENT GRANTS 


Since the Colgate Rochester Divinity School receives no funds through 
denominational contributions, its aid to Baptist ministerial students in 
college is limited to students enrolled in the two colleges mentioned below, 


STUDENT GRANTS IN CoLGATE University. The Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School offers a certain number of grants, available at Colgate 
University, to young men preparing to enter the regular course in the 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. In order to be eligible for a 
grant, a student must maintain a ratio between the number of semester 
hours and quality points of 1:1.1. This provision does not apply to 
members of the Freshman Class. Qualifying students may receive a 
grant which provides the sum of seventy-five dollars ($75) in the first 
year, eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents ($87.50) in the second year, 
and one hundred fifty dollars ($150) in each of the two final years, 
all to be paid by the Treasurer of the School into the treasury of 
the University to apply on tuition. Applicants for these grants are 


advised to correspond with the president of Colgate University, or 
with the Dean of the Divinity School. | 


STUDENT GRANTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. The Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School has at its disposal the income from certain 
funds in the custody of the University of Rochester, available pri- 
marily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter the regular 
course at the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. A regularly matricu- 
lated student in the University, approved by the School, may receive 
a grant to apply on tuition, provided that no grant shall exceed two 
hundred and twenty-five dollars ($225) in any one year. These 
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grants will be recognized by the Scholarship Committee of the Uni- 
versity, provided the student is eligible to receive aid under the rules 
of the University, which at present require that the student rank in 
the upper half of the class. The grants will be paid in orders upon 
the University Bursar. Any existing surplus in the income may be 
applied to the payment of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions 
of the University. Applicants for these grants are advised to correspond 
with the Secretary of the Grant Committee of the University, or with 
the Dean of the Divinity School. 


These grants in both Colgate University and the University of Roch- 


ester are not, however, guaranteed against possible reduction by the 
School in case of necessity. 


Preparation of Chaplains 


Graduates of this Divinity School are accepted by both the Army and 
the Navy for appointments as Chaplains, provided they meet the re- 
quirements other than theological which the Services prescribe, and 
that vacancies in either Chaplains’ Corps exist. This Divinity School 
is approved by the Navy Department as an institution within the Naval 
V-12 Chaplaincy Training Program. 


Requirements for Graduation 


This Divinity School requires at least ninety-three (93) semester hours 
of resident graduate study for graduation, forty-two (42) of these hours 
being prescribed, and fifty-one (51) hours being elective. The prescribed 
courses are those considered by the Faculty to be basic both in content 
and method. Theological courses previously offered as a part of the 
requirements for a degree already received will not be credited toward 
a degree from this School. For schedule of hours see page 41f. No 
student will be recommended for graduation unless all institutional bills 
have been paid, and his record with the Library has been cleared. 

A thorough grounding in Historical Studies, Christian Interpretation 
and Practical Studies is considered a matter of prime importance to 
success in the work of the ministry. As the School of Law insists upon 
the candidate’s attainment of a certain minimum of knowledge with 
regard to all the main branches of legal science, and much knowledge 
about Contracts is no equivalent for the absence of knowledge about 
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Evidence; as the School of Medicine will not graduate a student who 
has never studied Anatomy, whatever his achievements in Materia 
Medica, so this Divinity School refuses to confer its degree upon any 
student who is not reasonably proficient in all the principal areas of 
theological science. 

In calculating the requirements for graduation, the following schedule 
will be used: 

(1) A credit hour is one class hour or one field work hour per week 
for the period of a semester. 

(2) Students who contemplate completing the course in three years 
will carry an academic load of fourteen and fifteen hours per week during 
the first two years. Credit of two hours will be given for field work 
during the first year and two hours during the second year. During the 
third year such students will carry an academic load of fifteen hours per 
week. No credit will be given for field. work in the third year. 

(3) Beginning with the academic year 1952-53, all students serving 
as pastors of churches will be required to extend their course to four 
years. Such students will have a class load of twelve hours for the 
first two years. During the third year students on this plan will have 
an academic schedule of twelve hours without credit for field work. 
During the fourth year the schedule will be ten hours of academic 
studies each semester. 


(4) All of the ‘above schedules are considered by the Divinity 
School to be full time schedules. 


(5) While actual credit hours for field work are not assigned, 
except as indicated above, every student is expected to engage in field 
work throughout his entire course. His performance in this respon- 
sibility is appraised by the Faculty and satisfactory attainment is a 
part of the requirement for graduation. Failure to achieve this result 


may lead to the withholding of the degree, even though all academic 
courses have been passed. 


The Prescribed Courses 


At the conclusion of the work of the First Year the Faculty will pass 
upon the general professional promise of the members of each class. 
Should it be deemed unwise for any individual to proceed in his studies, 
he will receive counsel as to a more desirable program. 
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When the courses of the First and Second Years have been satis- 
factorily completed, the Faculty will by vote advance such students as 
have shown worthiness, and promise of ability in religious leadership 
to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Those so approved 
may pursue the courses of the Third Year. Since 1948 such approval 
has been based upon a comprehensive examination. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity must, as a minimum, have received a first college degree 
acceptable to the Faculty. In the courses required for graduation the 
candidate must have maintained an average standing of not less than 
seventy-five (75% ) per cent. 


Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and is 
familiar with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done satis- 
factory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testament 
Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, or by 
demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or histor- 
ical method. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year or Fourth Year upon all students who have met the 
requirements, including the payment of a graduation fee of ten dollars 
($10.00). 

Graduates of former years who completed their course during the 
period when the Bachelor of Divinity Degree was not conferred at 
the end of the required period of three years may apply to the Faculty 
for consideration as candidates for the degree on the same basis as 
students who are now receiving it. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, former students of other 
approved institutions ordinarily will be required to complete a minimum 
of two years of controlled work in residence in addition to the above 
requirements. 

The annual catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 
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Graduate Study 


To encourage work of this character the Divinity School has estab- 
lished a limited number of Fellowships and Graduate Scholarships. 
Conditions governing appointment to these scholarships will be found 
on the following pages. 

In addition to the Graduate Scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from another institution of similar 
rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free of charge, 
as a graduate student with the same privileges as a regular resident 
student, excepting in the matter of scholarships. The richness and 
range of the curriculum of the School afford ample opportunity for one 
or two years of additional resident study. Most of the groups of the 
curriculum make definite provision for such work in the form of Semi- 
nars and of private study under the direction of the various professors. 

Courses adapted to graduate work and definite fields for research are 
specified in the curriculum under special title. 


Advanced Degrees in the University of Rochester 


The Colgate Rochester Divinity School has entered into relations with 
the University of Rochester whereby properly qualified students of the 
former School may work for a post-graduate degree in the University. 
Registration in the University must occur before the work is begun. 
In each case the credentials presented must include a statement from 
the Dean of the Divinity School that the graduate work to be under- 
taken has the approval of its faculty. The requirements for the degree 
shall be determined in each individual case by the University Dean of 
Graduate Studies and the Head of the college department concerned, 
in consultation with a selected officer of the Divinity School. 


Scholarships and Student Grants 
The Divinity School administers the income of certain bequests des- 


ignated for scholarship purposes, and for the academic year 1956-57 _ 
announces the following plan: 


1. THE Joun J. Jones ScHotarsuip Funp, the proceeds of which, 
in sums not to exceed one hundred fifty dollars ($150), are used to 
help defray the cost of undergraduate tuition. The awards are made 


on the basis of need, and the academic record attained by the beneficiary 
during the college course. 
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2. THE GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP Funp, the proceeds of which are 
awarded as 


(a) Merit Scholarships in Aid. These are open to students needing 
such assistance in order to pursue their theological course, and who 
maintain the average in academic studies required for graduation (75%) 
and whose record in field work performance is satisfactory. These 
scholarships are limited to application on tuition only. 


(b) Co-operative Grants. Whenever Baptist Education Societies 
of other states make grants to aid students enrolled in this Divinity 
School, the School will co-operate by a further grant from its own 
funds, the total of which shall not exceed the maximum that may be 
received by an undergraduate as scholarship or grant. 


(c) Foreign Student Grants. A limited number of co-operative 
grants toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three hun- 
dred dollars ($300) in such cases as a Foreign Mission Society or some 
responsible organization on the mission field is willing to pay two 
hundred dollars ($200). Nationals of those lands where the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the American Baptist Convention 
operates are eligible for these grants, provided they are properly qual- 
ified by a reading and speaking knowledge of the English language and 
by educational training to enter the Divinity School, and who also give 
satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise for future 
usefulness. Holders of these grants must pursue studies as regular 
students in the Divinity School for at least one complete academic 
year. Applications for such grants must be accompanied by testimony 
from the Mission Society and from officials in the mission field from 
which the applicant comes regarding the applicant’s character, training, 
ability, and prospective work. All documents in connection with appli- 
cations for these grants should be in the possession of the Registrar 
not later than the first of May preceding the school year during which 


the grant is to be used. 


(d) Rural Parish Summer Service Grants. 

In co-operation with the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
and the Baptist Missionary Convention of the State of New York, the 
Divinity School has the authority to nominate one or more students to 
enjoy these awards. These grants will be awarded annually to students 
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who are willing to give at least twelve weeks of summer service to coun- 
try parishes in New York State to which they may be assigned. These 
parishes are to be situated, whenever possible, so that the students shall 
be under the supervision of some person competent to observe and 
supervise the student’s work, such fields preferably to be closely identi- 
fied either with some larger parish, a united church, a federated church, 
or some other form of progressive rural work, It is further understood 
that the students so selected do not necessarily commit themselves to 
the rural field as a permanent place of life work, but do undertake to 
secure for themselves a thorough-going understanding of the rural 
problem. 


Each grant will include provision for board and lodging on the field 
for the term of service, and in addition a sum of not less than $100 
from the co-operating organizations. 


3. THe WILFRED W. Fry Memoriat Funp. This fund was estab- 
lished in 1943 by Mrs. Anna Ayer Fry in memory of her husband, an 
outstanding Christian layman and business leader, also a trustee of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York from 1928 to 1935. 
The income from this fund provides an annual scholarship awarded to 
the student showing special promise in the field of Homiletics and who 
is judged to be in a position to afford assistance in the Homiletical or 
Practical Department. 


Graduate Scholarships 

The Divinity School has established a limited number of Graduate 
Scholarships which have been designated the Cauldwell, the Knowlton, 
and the Randall Graduate Scholarships, in memory of generous con- 
tributors to the funds of the Society. These Scholarships are awarded 
to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their studies 
and demonstrated exceptional fitness for Christian leadership. Appoint- 
ments to these honors are made by the Board of Trustees on the nomi- 
nation of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The amount appropriated 
in each case is based on the dimensions of the scholar’s program of 
graduate study and the freedom required to maintain standards of 
excellence. Initiative in these appointments rests with the Faculty. 


Applications are not received. Inquiries, however, may be addressed 
to the Dean. 
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Fellowships 


The Divinity School has established a limited number of Fellowships 
for advanced postgraduate theological study. Two of these Fellowships 
are named the General and the Stillman Witt Fellowships in memory of 
generous contributors to the funds of the Society. These Fellowships 
are awarded to graduates who have maintained a superior record in their 
studies and demonstrated exceptional gifts for research and scholarly 
productivity. Appointments to these honors are made by the Board of 
Trustees on the nomination of the Faculty of the Divinity School. The 
amount appropriated in each case is based on the dimensions of the 
Fellow’s program of graduate study and the freedom required to 
maintain standards of excellence. Initiative in these appointments 
rests with the Faculty. Applications are not received. Inquiries, how- 
ever, may be addressed to the Dean. 


The Frank Lemoyne Wilkins Prizes 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor of 
her husband, the Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a graduate 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. As a 
result of her gift, two annual prizes, one of thirty dollars and the other 
of twenty dollars are offered to the authors of the best essays sub- 
mitted on the subject, “Kingdom Principles in the Teachings of Jesus, 
with particular emphasis on the permanent values of Jesus’ religion 
and teachings.” 

The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in the Colgate Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their course provided they have taken 
their entire theological course at this Divinity School. A list of eligible 
students is posted early in the Autumn Semester. The essays submitted 
are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity School. The prizes 
are awarded each year during the exercises of the Spring Convocation. 


FIELD oF INVESTIGATION 


The general field of investigation shall be “Jesus and the Kingdom 
of God,” with any one or more of these suggested areas of research :— 
(1) What was Jesus’ view of the Kingdom; (2) Agreements and dis- 
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agreements from Jesus; (3) Comparison between Jesus’ view and that 
of the early church; (4) Early Christian reconstructions ; (5) Mediaeval 
Christian reconstructions; (6) Early modern Christian reconstructions ; 
(7) The Social Gospel of the 19th century ; (8) Millennial interpreta- 
tion; (9) Past and present Catholic interpretations; (10) History of 
the concept of the Kingdom of God. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR THESIS 
1. The thesis must be typed on 84x11 inch paper and be at least 5,000 words in 
length. 
2. The investigation must be historical and critical, not homiletical. 
3. There must be a table of contents. 
4. Quotations must be indented, and typed in single-space style. 


5. The points made must be supported by footnotes, showing the source or 
sources. 


6. A bibliography must be appended, arranged as to (a) books; (b) dictionary 
articles; (c) pamphlets; (d) periodical articles. 


7. The form of bibliographical reference should be: name of author, title, place 
of publication, date. 


8. The paper must be submitted under an assumed name; the real name of the 
writer shall be inclosed in a sealed envelope, which also bears on the outside the 
same assumed name.These envelopes will not be opened until after the judges 
have made the awards. 


Student Field Work 


As indicated in the description of the curriculum, all regularly matric- 
ulated students are expected to meet the field work requirement for 
graduation. Dr. Milton C. Froyd, Director of Field Work Research, 
and Mr. Robert H. Eads, assisted by other members of the Faculty, 
undertake to provide careful guidance for the student in this work in 
order that maximum educational value may be gained from it. Corre- 


spondence on placement in field work positions should be addressed to 
Dr. Froyd or Mr. Eads. 


Placement and Pastoral Changes 


The Divinity School assumes responsibility for the placement of its 
graduates. In the matter of pastoral changes, the School undertakes 
to assist alumni in their efforts to secure new fields of service. While 
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denominational offices and agencies are the primary channels through 
which pastors must seek churches, the School welcomes opportunity to 
send supporting recommendations when the name of an alumnus is 
known to be before a congregation. Correspondence from pulpit com- 
mittees seeking pastors is also encouraged. Dr. Roy B. Deer is Director 
of this service. Communications on this subject should be addressed 
to him at the School, 1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, New 
York. 


Emergency Loan Fund 


The Divinity School has established an Emergency Loan Fund, from 
which, in cases of special need, students may borrow certain limited 
amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract with definite 
terms as to interest and repayment. 


Summary of Tuition and Other Expenses 


This statement is made in the form recommended by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


A. Tuer Tuition charge to cover cost of instruction is $335 which 
may be met in whole or in part by scholarship aid from the Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School. Such grants will be made on the basis of 
an application showing need and presented by the student at the 
beginning of each academic year. Students who take less than nine 
credit hours per term, the minimum full-time load, will be charged a 
tuition rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) per hour. 


B. Dormitory Fee. In the Single Men’s Dormitory the fee for the 
use of a room including a post-office box, gymnasium locker, heat, 
lights, and supervisory service, is eighty-five dollars ($85.00) annually. 
Information concerning apartments in the Married Students’ Dormi- 
tory will be furnished upon request by the Dean. There is also 
a room deposit of five dollars ($5.00) returnable after graduation. 


C. Boarp. Board is furnished by the Administration in the Refec- 
tory. Payment for board is by the purchase of tickets. 


D. RecistRATION FEE. There is a inatriculation fee of five dollars 
($5.00) payable once only, on or before the time of first registration. 
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E. Grapuation Fee. For the bachelor’s degree the fee is ten 
dollars ($10.00). 


F. Ltsrary Fee. None. 


G. Heattu Fee. For residents in the Single Men’s Dormitory, this 
fee is included in the dormitory fee. For men not residents of the 
dormitory the optional fee is five dollars ($5.00) annually. 


H. Atuuetic Fee. Included in Student Association dues. 


I. Srupent Assocration Dues. By vote of the Student Association 
a tax of six dollars ($6.00) is collected for the use of the Association. 
This is used for athletic, social, and traveling expenses. 


The estimated cost of spending an academic year on the campus is, 
for a single man, approximately $750, exclusive of tuition. For married 
students the estimate is $1,400. Neither of these figures includes the 
cost of owning and operating an automobile. All field work assignments 
are income-producing and the industrious student rarely experiences 
difficulty in meeting his expenses. 
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The Curriculum 


HE primary purpose of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School, an 

institution unconditionally accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools, is to prepare men and women for the work of 
the Christian ministry. 


The curriculum of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School is organized 
in three major divisions: The Division of Historical Studies, The Divi- 
sion of Christian Interpretation, and the Division of Practical Studies. 
The first includes Old and New Testament and Church History; the 
second, Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology, and Social Ethics; 
the third, Homiletics and Liturgics, Pastoral Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation, and Field Work. Supplementary studies in speech, church 
music, and Christian bibliography are also included in the Practical 
Division. 

The complete course of studies requires a minimum residence of 
three years and culminates in the Bachelor of Divinity degree. A four 
year plan is provided for those students whose field work responsibilities 
are of such magnitude as to jeopardize their academic attainments. The 
curricular scheme outlined below, and described in detail in the course 
offerings, is the basic pattern of the three year course. Modifications, 
to meet the situation of students adopting the four year plan, appear 
in a later section. Ninety-three (93) semester hours are required for 
graduation. 


In the organization of studies, the following principles are recognized : 
(1) Prescription of basic courses in all the major fields to be completed 
during the First Year involving a total of thirty-one (31) credit hours. 
A prescription of eleven (11) hours to be taken during the Second Year. 
(2) Election covering the remaining fifty-one (51) hours required for 
graduation. Within this group, a distinction is made between controlled 
electives and free electives. Controlled electives comprise a total of 
twenty-seven (27) hours distributed among the three Divisions in the 
amount of nine (9) hours each. These will be taken at the option of 
the student during the Second and Third Years. Free electives totaling 
twenty-four (24) hours are unrestricted and may be taken at the 
discretion and convenience of the student after the prescribed courses 
have been completed. (3) Vocational objective is also given con- 
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sideration in the curricular arrangements. While the basic pattern is 
drawn to the requirements of the pastorate, certain modifications and 
substitutions are allowable in order to accomplish specialized vocational 
goals in the fields of teaching, the university pastorate, religious educa- 
tion, Christian social service, social research of institutions, and the 
chaplaincies. 


The courses which follow are arranged in terms of an academic year 
consisting of two semesters divided into sixteen weeks for the Autumn 
Semester and fifteen weeks for the Winter Semester, a total of thirty- 
one weeks. The standard schedule of hours for students on the three 
year plan is as follows: First Year, Autumn 16, Winter 15; Second 
Year, Autumn 16, Winter 16; Third Year, Autumn and Winter Semes- 
ters, 15 hours each. Students on the four year plan will defer New 
Testament and Social Ethics, prescribed for the First Year, until the 
Second Year. Excepting the Autumn Semester of the First Year, these 
students will have a schedule of 12 hours. Both of these plans are 
considered full-time loads. Chorus may be elected in the Winter Semes- 
ter of the First Year and continued through three years with accumula- 
tive credit of three hours. 


In the listing of courses, the numbers 1-20 designate those which are 
prescribed. Those numbered 21-69 are elective lecture courses. Semi- 
nars and research courses are numbered 70-125. The initial letters, HS, 
CI, PS prefixed to a number indicate the divisional classification of the 
course—historical studies, Christian interpretation, or practical studies. 


In summary, the basic curriculum for the pastorate, from which all 
modifications proceed, may be outlined as follows: 


First Year 
PRESCRIBED 
Autumn Semester Winter Semester 

HS 1 Old uNestamentmeee 4 hrs. HS 3) Church History ..... 4 hrs. 
Gil Omer Social olithiccnaeee 4hrs. CI 4 Philosophy of Reli- 
Clg ome heolocymens a see 4 hrs. iON EEN oe Cee 4 hrs. 
ES eminem Ministrvae ere 2hrs. HS 2 New Testament...... 4 hrs. 
PS 8 Speech Improvement. 1 hr. PS 11 Church Administration 2 hrs. 
Pele icld a Work saa l hr. <-PSakzB  PieldiWork oe: .... 02 1 hr. 


16 hrs. 15 hrs. 
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Second Year 


PRESCRIBED 
PS 10 Pastoral Care and PS 9 Homiletics and Litur- 
Gounseling eae vs 4c... 3 hrs. ICSE ethos ois 3 hrs. 
PS 13 Religious Education.. 3 hrs. PS 12D Field Work ......... 1 hr. 
PSe12@) Bield Work... /... 1 hr: Fulectivesuecs 2 tase ets Zens: 
Electives: 450. sos. 9 hrs. — 
= 16 hrs. 
16 hrs. 
Third Year 
Elective 94.) 0.25..= 15 hrs. Flectives so. 15 hrs. 


In following this pattern of studies, the student will, in beginning his 
electives, keep in mind the limits within which his choices will be made— 
nine (9) hours must be taken from each Division, and not more than six 
(6) hours may be selected in a particular field of a Division. For 
example, Old Testament belongs in the Division of Historical Studies. 
The restriction within the Division means that no more than six of the 
nine hours may be chosen in Old Testament studies. The rule applies 
in a similar manner to New Testament, Church History, and all the 
fields in the other Divisions. But it should be remembered that when the 
twenty-seven (27) hours of controlled electives have been accounted for, 
on these terms, there remain twenty-four (24) hours of free electives to 
be taken at the option of the student, as his schedule permits, during the 
Second and Third Years. 

Another feature of the curriculum should be observed. A reading of 
the course descriptions will disclose the fact that the offerings in each 
of the fields are arranged in a two-year cycle to provide variation in 
subject matter and to extend the areas of investigation. From this, it 
will be seen that all courses of the controlled group are fixed for a 


period of two years. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIALIZATION 


While the Colgate Rochester curriculum is designed mainly to provide 
rigorous academic disciplines for students preparing for the parish 
ministries, it incorporates a wide diversity of interests which are under- 
girded by a faculty of recognized competence and supported by a spirit 
of community marked by devotion to all of the Christian vocations. 
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The range and depth of the curricular offerings, combining flexibility 
with a core of basic studies, offer ample opportunity for the student to 
pursue a program directed toward specialized vocational objectives in 
the fields of Religious Education, the Rural Church, the Chaplaincies, 
the University Pastorate, Christian Social Service, Social Research in 
religious institutions, and Teaching in Higher Education. In supple- 
mentation of the opportunities for specialization in the Divinity School, 
the resources of the University of Rochester are available to regularly 
matriculated students and may, within limits, be utilized in pursuit of 
a Master’s program in that institution. By arrangement with Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, New York, students desiring to take special 
studies in the rural church, or industrial and labor relations, may acquire 
as many as fifteen credit hours in that institution and use them in meeting 
the requirements for the Bachelor of Divinity degree at Colgate 
Rochester. Students requiring biblical languages for their field of 
specialization may substitute Hebrew and Greek for twelve (12) 
hours of the prescribed courses in the Division of Practical Studies of 
the First and Second Years. 

Graduate scholarships and fellowships are available in limited number 
for qualified students who desire to complete their preparation for 
college teaching through a doctoral program at a graduate school of 
religion. 


RESEARCH 
Indwidualized Work. Individualized work in all departments is gov- 
erned by the following standards: 


1. Eligibility for individualized work shall be limited to 
students who have maintained an average of B or above during 
their first year in the field in which the work is chosen. 


2. Individualized work shall be limited to students who have 
demonstrated their capacity to do work on a research basis. 


3. Individualized work shall have the dimensions of a three 
hour course and the students shall be required to report to the 
supervising professor regularly for a conference period of not 
less than one and one-half hours per week. 


4. Individualized work shall carry a number in the catalogue 
and be subject to the usual requirement of registration. 


THE DIVISION OF HISTORICAL STUDIES 


I. BrsticaL Group 

The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make the 
student familiar with the Hebrew scriptures and with the origin and 
development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew people. 
These are studied not only for their own value but also because Chris- 
tianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses in the New 
Testament are planned to give the student as thorough knowledge as 
possible concerning the situation in which Christianity arose and the 
forces which operated in its origin and early development. The history 
of the use and interpretation of the New Testament receives attention. 
Courses in the original and cognate languages of the Bible are offered. 
The work is intended to enable the student intelligently to appreciate 
the Bible and to understand the first age of Christianity. 


A. OLD TESTAMENT 


PRESCRIBED 


1. Introduction to the Old Testament. A survey of Biblical history 
from ca. 2000 B.C. to 63 B.C. with emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel and the spread of Judaism. The 
idea of prophecy will be particularly explored determining its 
influence upon Old Testament law and historiography and the 
Hagiographa. The entire Old Testament will be read in 
search of the various expressions of Biblical faith. Each year, 
First Year, Autumn Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri. Assistant 
Professor Sanders. 


ELecTIVE LECTURE COURSES 
21. Critical Approaches to Old Testament Interpretation. The basic 
presuppositions of the various modern approaches to an under- 
standing of the Old Testament will be scrutinized. The history 
of biblical criticism will be traced down to the new documentary 
hypothesis of the nineteenth century. This will then be com- 
pared with the more recent traditio-historical hypothesis, the 
myth and ritual school, and form criticism. Thereafter varied 
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22. 


aos 


24. 


Zo 


26. 


70. 


interpretations will be discussed such as the religio-historical, 
anthropological, psychological, sociological, archeological and 
theological. Recent attempts at a biblical theology will be 
examined as well as the problem of biblical authority in the 
light of biblical criticism. 1957-58, Winter Semester, three 
hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 


The Prophets. A study of the messages of the reform prophets 
and their influence in the “Bible-world.” 1957-58, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 


The Problem of Suffering. A consideration of early questions of 
theodicy. A study of solutions found in the Bible, including 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Second Isaiah, Habakkuk, Malachi, 
the Psalms, Job and the New Testament—and, as time permits, 
a view of attitudes found in the intertestamental literature. 
Particular emphasis will be put on the question “How may we 
survive?” (Ezek. 33:10). 1956-57, Winter Semester, three 
hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 


Biblical Poetry. A study of the importance of poetry in the religious 
life of Israel. A consideration of the Psalms, their provenance 
and their use in Judaism and Christianity. 1956-57, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 


HEBREW LANGUAGE AND OLD TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


Elementary Hebrew. Grammar and syntax will be mastered in 
preparation for exercises in sound critical exegesis. 1956-57, 
Autumn Semester, three hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 


Intermediate Hebrew. Prerequisite, Course 25 or equivalent. 
1956-57, Winter Semester, three hours. Assistant Professor 
Sanders. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


The Inter-Testamental Period: The Background of the Early 
C hurch. A study of Judaism, its history and problems from the 
exile to ca. 200 A.D. The varieties of Jewish religious ex- 
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perience as found in the Hagiographa, apocrypha, pseudepi- 
grapha, Philo and early rabbinical (Tannaitic) literature will be 
discussed. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, a seminar. Assistant 
Professor Sanders. 


71. Old Testament Times. A study of Israel in relation to its neighbors 
in the ancient Near East. A view to the importance of com- 
parative studies for the understanding of the Bible. The sig- 
nificance of archeology. 1956—-57, Autumn Semeter, a seminar. 
Assistant Professor Sanders. 


72. Individualized Work. Work on special projects in the field of Old 
Testament interpretation and/or intertestamental studies under 
the supervision of the instructor: e.g., the development and 
importance of the law, the priesthood, prophecy, Biblical his- 
toriography, the idea of the canon, wisdom thinking, Phari- 
saic Judaism, the Sanhedrin, the Passover meal, Hellenistic 
Judaism, apocalyptic, etc. By arrangement with Assistant 
Professor Sanders. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT 


PRESCRIBED 


2. The Synoptic Gospels. This course will give attention to the areas 
of historical background which are valuable for an understand- 
ing of Jesus, including the political, the economic, and the 
religious conditions in Palestine. It will also deal with the 
synoptic problem and the proposed solutions of it. Most of 
the time in the course will be given to the study of the person 
Jesus, his mission, and his message. It will deal with the 
inevitable questions which always present themselves in an 
honest study of the Gospels. Each year, First Year, Winter 
Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri. Professor Branton. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


27. Paul and His Letters. This course will consider the dual cultural 
background of Paul and the events which resulted in the 
Damascus road experience. His relation to the Jerusalem 
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Church, to Barnabas and to his own churches will be con- 
sidered. His place in the spread of early Christianity ; his 
message and missionary methods will also be studied with an 
effort to understand his message as contained in his letters. 
Special attention will be given to the doctrine of the church. 
1957-58, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Branton. 


28. The Fourth Gospel. This course will deal critically with author- 


ship and date as important introductory matters. Then chief 
emphasis will be placed on: (a) The nature of the Gospel in 
the light of its purpose; (b) The Christology of the Gospel 
as a contribution to the interpretation of the Christian message 
to a Gentile world; (c) The nature of the Christian life; (d) Its 
Eschatology, will be studied and compared with earlier systems 
and with views of today. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, three 
hours. Professor Branton. 


29. The Book of Romans. This course will consist of an exegetical 


study of this most important letter of Paul. The Christology 
and Theology will receive special attention, and the interpreta- 
tion of man will be studied carefully. The nature of the 
spiritual life in relation to God’s purposes in Christ will be 
studied. 1956-57, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Branton. 


30. The Book of Revelation. This course will first deal with critical 


questions regarding authorship, date, purpose and original 
meaning. Then a brief survey of the place of Revelation in 
the life of the church through the centuries. Thereafter all the 
time will be given to an exegetical study of the book with 
attention on its practical value today, its message for our times 
and how to interpret it convincingly in contrast to so many 


‘sensational presentations of our times. Attention will be given 


to its eschatology. 1956-57, Autumn Semester, three hours. 
Professor Branton. 


GrEEK LANGUAGE AND New TESTAMENT EXEGESIS 


31. AB. Beginning Greek. This course deals with elementary forms 


and syntax. Passages from the New Testament are translated. 
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1956-57, Second Year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Win- 
ter Semester, hours to be arranged. Professor Branton. 


32. Advanced Greek. Translation and interpretation of the Gospel of 
Matthew, with out-of-class work in grammar and word studies. 
Open to students in all classes who have an adequate knowledge 
of Greek. 1956-57, Winter Semester, three hours. Professor 
Branton. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


73. The Formation of the New Testament. A study of the life of the 
New Testament Church in relation to the growing body of 
literature with attention to the emergence of certain writings 
as crucial and how these were first regarded, how they grew 
in importance and how they were canonized. Some attention 
will be given to the method of transmission and how we receive 
the New Testament today. 1957-58, Winter Semester, a 
seminar. Professor Branton. 


74. Christology of the New Testament. This course will begin with 
the effort to see what Jesus thought of himself and what his 
message was. It will study the early chapters of Acts to find 
the interpretation of his person and work by the apostolic group 
and to ascertain the Kerygma of that period. Then the Chris- 
tology of Paul will be presented and that of the Fourth Gospel 
analyzed. If time permits, there will be a study of the Chris- 
tology of Hebrews and Revelation and an analysis of the First 
Epistle of John and also of I Peter. There will be a summary 
study of the various interpretations to see whether there is 
growth or simply elaboration. 1956-57, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Professor Branton. 


75x. The Life of Christ. A critical study of the Synoptic Gospels will 
be used. The mission of Jesus will be studied in the Gospels, 
and in the interpretations of modern writers. His methods 
of teaching, his death and the reason for it, and his own hopes 
for the future will be considered. This will be related to the 
course in Christology. Winter Semester, time to be designated. 
Professor Branton. 
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76. Individualized Work. By arrangement with Professor Branton. 


II. CHURCH HISTORY GROUP 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history if 
he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, the 
forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious beliefs, and 
precipitate religious movements. The personal experience of the indi- 
vidual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give the backward 
and forward look that makes a man more than a-day laborer in the 
Kingdom of God. 


PRESCRIBED 

3. The Shaping of the Free Church Tradition. The major focus of this 
course will be upon seventeenth and eighteenth century develop- 
ments in England and America. It will deal with the rise of the 
denominational system, religious toleration, modern democracy, 
evangelicalism, and the modern missionary movement. Par- 
ticular attention will be devoted to the distinctive features of 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Quaker, and 
Methodist churches. Each year, First Year, Winter Semester, 
four hours, Tu—Fri. Professor Hudson. 


ELEcTIVE LECTURE COURSES 
35. The Development of the Church to the Reformation. An examina- 
tion of the evolving structure of the church in relationship to its 
own developing self-consciousness and in response to changing 
conditions both in its own life and in society. 1956-57, Winter 
Semester, three hours. Professor Hudson. 


36. Sixteenth Century Reformation. The nature of Protestantism and 
its central affirmations. Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Angli- 
canism as contrasting Protestant types. The radical reforma- 
tion of the Anabaptists, Socinians, and Spiritual Reformers. 
1956-57, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Hudson. 
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37. Christianity in America Since 1800. Attention will be given to 


‘ee 


78. 


79, 


80. 


the factors shaping American Church life, including political 
status, westward movement of population, revivalism, immigra- 
tion, urbanization, industrialization, and the impact of new 
intellectual currents. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, three hours. 
Professor Hudson. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH 


The Ecumenical Movement: Problems in Contemporary World 


Christianity. A study of the historical background of move- 
ments toward cooperation, federation, and union among the 
churches, and an analysis of contemporary tendencies, problems 
and tensions. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, a seminar. Pro- 
fessor Hudson. 


Modern Roman Catholicism. The history, structure, dogmas, piety, 


and program of the post-Tridentine Roman church. 1957-58, 
Winter Semester, a seminar. Professor Hudson. 


The Faith and Life of the Baptists. An historical examination of 


crucial issues in contemporary Baptist life. 1956-57, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Hudson. 


The American Churches, 1850-1950. A detailed analysis of the 


changes in size and social status of the major denominations and 
an examination of the factors which brought about these 
changes. Each year, Autumn Semester, a seminar. Professor 
Hudson. 


80x. The Social Orientation of American Preaching. A seminar in- 


81. 


volving the preparation of studies of the sermons of outstanding 
preachers. Winter Semester, time to be designated. Professor 
Hudson. 


Individualized Study. By arrangement with Professor Hudson. 
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THE DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 


SysTEMATIC GROUP 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the basic 
character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an appre- 
hension of its significance in relation to the world of human experience, 
with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the Christian faith 
and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies embraces the dis- 
ciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology with 
the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, and Social Ethics. 
In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the religious experience is 
studied as it is seen in both the Christian and the non-Christian religions, 
and the philosophic basis of an adequate religious view of the world is 
sought. In Christian Theology the attempt is made, from the stand- 
point of the Christian experience in its widest range, to present an 
orderly exposition of the genius of the Christian faith, its fundamental 
principles and beliefs as respects its relation to human life, to the 
world and to the Supreme Being and a vindication of its claim to a 
universal human allegiance Christian Ethics examines the nature 
of the moral ideal, its relation to the Christian view of God and man 
and the world, and the use of Christian character and conduct as a test 
of truth in theology. Social Ethics aims to interpret the relation of 
individual character and personality to environing social influences and 
to socially approved standards, and to seek to understand how to direct 
the social forces and guide man’s social character toward the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God. 


A. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


PRESCRIBED 


4. Introduction to Philosophy of Religion. The focus of the course is 
upon the traditional problem of “Reason and Revelation,” es- 
pecially with respect to the relation between the Christian faith 
and empirical evidence. Because the meanings which men 
in any age assign to ‘truth,’ ‘faith,’ and ‘evidence’ are a function 
of their basic presuppositions concerning the nature of man 
and his destiny, the reading will deal with some of the great 
historical interpretations of the human situation. A close ac- 
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quaintance with enduring historical alternatives, Christian and 
non-Christian, should help toward an understanding of the way 
in which our faith expresses an ultimate truth. Each year, 
First Year, Winter Semester, four hours, Tu—Fri. Associate 
Professor Holcomb. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSE 


40. Christian Apologetics. The theme of the course is that while no 
ultimate faith can be validated from an allegedly neutral posi- 
tion, the question of truth is not thereby made arbitrary. Any 
ultimate faith is justified only to the extent that it gives a 
realistic and inclusive account of the conditions of historical 
existence. Christian apologetics acknowledges its basic Chris- 
tian commitments and seeks to show that they are more ade- 
quate than alternative faiths. 1956-57, Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


82. The Philosophical Theology of Paul Tillich. Tillich’s principal 
writings form the basis for discussion. The evaluation of Til- 
lich made by leading philosophers and theologians. Volume I 
of The Library of Living Theologians will be used as a supple- 
mentary source. It is expected that intensive study and dis- 
cussion of one of Christianity’s leading spokesmen to our age 
will prove foundational for a constructive philosophy of religion. 
1957-58, Winter Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor 
Holcomb. 


83. Providence, Prayer, and the Problem of Evil. The lectures will 
emphasize the interpretation given to “natural laws” by con- 
temporary scientists and how this helps us to set an ancient 
problem in a new light. The relevance of this to a pastor’s 
needs and to his understanding of God’s action in history will 
be the theme of the class discussion. 1956-57, Autumn Semes- 
ter, a lecture-seminar. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


84. Man, Sin, and Ways of Salvation in Modern Literature. The spir- 
itual needs of our age, and the faiths and philosophies which 
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are implicit in their expression, will be analyzed in some of the 
plays, poems, and novels of the twentieth century. 1956-57, 
Winter Semester, a lecture-seminar. Associate Professor Hol- 
comb. 


85. Myth, Miracle, Symbol and Paradox. The problem of religious 


truth and the media of its communication. The problem is set 
by the fact that our faith can be expressed only via symbol and 
myth and yet must be neither purely subjective nor entirely 
untestable. Two basic Christian doctrines will be taken as 
examples and the historically important Christian ways of de- 
fending their truth will be reviewed. Then some of the tech- 
niques developed in recent analytical philosophy, semantics, and 
philosophy of science will be applied to the current view that 
religious truths are pure paradoxes. Finally, a revised version 
of the medieval view of analogy will be defended as a way of 
interpreting the truth of Christian symbols. 1957-58, Autumn 
Semester, a lecture-seminar. Associate Professor Holcomb. 


86. Philosophy of History. This course is not a review of historically 


important philosophies of history except as they are relevant 
for background. The focus of the course is upon the problem 
of discerning a “meaning of history” by purely empirical 
methods, and the relation of faith to such methods. Theological 
assertions about “the end of history,” “beyond history,” etc., 
will inevitably have a place in the class discussion. 1956-57, 


Autumn Semester, a lecture-seminar. Associate Professor 
Holcomb. 


87. Individualized Study. By arrangement with Associate Professor 


Holcomb. 


B. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


PRESCRIBED 


5. Christ and the Christian Faith, This is an interpretation of Chris- 


tian theology which sees as the center of the theological task 
the clarification of the meaning of faith in Christ. A study of 
recent and contemporary thought about Christ, the problem 
of his humanity and “divinity,” the meaning of the Cross and 
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Resurrection. A brief concluding study will be made of the 
centrality of Christ in the study of the other great doctrines of 
the church: man, God, the church and sacraments, eschatology. 
Each year, First Year, Autumn Semester, four hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Hamilton. 


ELEcTIVE LecTURE CoURSES 


Studies in Systematic and Historical Theology I. The doctrines 
of God, man, the work and person of Christ. A lecture and 
discussion course in which the classic theological statements of 
the church are investigated both historically and systematically. 
This course is related to the one following, but either may be 
taken separately. 1956-57, Autumn Semester, three hours. 
Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Studies in Systematic and Historical Theology II. The doctrines 
of the Trinity, the church and sacraments, theological ethics, 
eschatology. This course is related to the previous one, but 
either course may be taken separately. 1956-57, Winter Se- 
mester, three hours. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


Studies in Contemporary Theology. A seminar in which careful 
analysis will be made of some of the significant works in the 
field of recent systematic theology. 1957-58, Autumn Semes- 
ter, hours to be announced. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


The Meaning of Eschatology. A lecture-discussion course which 
will attempt to estimate the meaning of the revival of interest 
in the doctrines of the last things. After an initial analysis of 
Augustine’s City of God, the contemporary picture of eschato- 
logical thinking will be investigated, and some notice will be 
taken of the recent ecumenical thinking on Christian hope. 
1957-58, Winter Semester, hours to be announced. Assistant 
Professor Hamilton. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 
Calvin’s Institutes. A careful investigation of the theology of 
John Calvin, primarily by means of an intensive study of his 
Institutes of the Christian Religion. 1957-58, Winter Semes- 
ter, Assistant Professor Hamilton. 
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89. Problems in the History of Christian Doctrine. This course deals - 
with the whole sweep of historical Christian thought, mainly 
by means of careful analysis of the works of the theologians 
themselves. From Irenaeus to Barth. 1956-57, Winter Se- 
mester, a seminar. Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


90. Individualized Work. Winter Semester. By arrangement with 
Assistant Professor Hamilton. 


C. SOCIAL ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
OF RELIGION 


PRESCRIBED 


6. Sociology of Religion. An analysis of the role and function of reli- 
gion and religious institutions in society. A study of the struc- 
ture and processes, and value systems of society as affecting 
and being affected by religion; the formation, distribution, 
types and characteristics of religious groups and movements; 
the relation of class stratification, social conflict, and racial and 
ethnic groups to religious institutions and to their organization, 
value orientations, and ethical perspectives. Each year, First 
year, Autumn Semester, four hours, Tu-Fri. Professor Ras- 
mussen. 


ELecTIvE LECTURE CoURSES 


50. Church and Community. (a) A treatment of distributional pro- 
cesses in populations and a typological study of community 
types and trends. (b) An analysis of urbanization and urban 
social systems and the Church within the urban context: in 
the center of the city; in transitional areas; in racial and 
ethnic neighborhoods; in apartment house areas; in middle 
class neighborhoods; in residential and industrial suburbs; 
and in fringe areas. (c) An analysis of rural social organiza- 
tion and churches in various types of town and country com- 


munities. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Rasmussen. 


51. Christian Ss ocial Ethics. A theoretical and practical analysis of 
Christian social action. A discussion of the problems and ac- 
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commodations involved in translating Christian affirmations 
and commitment into ethical decision and into guidance for 
social policy. Treatment of the problems of social planning, 
compromise, relevancy and power; and a critical examination 
of the channels and methods by which Christians and the 
Church can exert influence and enter into the processes of 
social control and policy formulation. 1956-57, Winter Se- 
mester, three hours. Professor Rasmussen. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


91. Methods in Parish and Community Research. A research seminar 
in which each student will conduct a‘major parish research 
project, preferably in his own parish. Scientific methods will be 
presented concerning how to gather, tabulate and interpret 
data, conduct surveys, analyze community life, study trends 
and potentialities. The course is designed to give the minister 
reliable methods and techniques to enable him to understand 
his parish and community. Provides individualized consulta- 
tion in addition to seminar sessions. 1956-57, Winter Semes- 
ter, lecture-seminar. Professor Rasmussen. 


92. Christianity and Race Relations. An analysis of race relations as 
a major domestic and international issue and as a major 
responsibility and problem confronting Christians and contem- 
porary churches. Combines theological, social and political 
aspects. 1957-58, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar. Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen. 


93. Christianity and Economic Life. An analysis of economic organiza- 
tion and occupational life in contemporary society. A treat- 
ment of Christian views on property, stewardship, vocation; of 
the relationship of Christianity to the development of capitalism 
and industrialism. Will investigate ethical codes and practices 
and occupational temptations and policy decisions among the 
various vocations; also labor-management relations and or- 
ganizations. Will review Protestant attitudes and attempts to 
meet these problems and will discuss methods and strategy 
for promoting Christian responsibility in economic pursuits. 
1957-58, Winter Semester, lecture-seminar. Professor Ras- 
mussen. : 
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94. Christianity and Political Responsibility. An analysis of the theory 
and function of democratic processes and the role of Christianity 
in developing, supporting and criticizing the democratic mode 
of life. Analyzes contemporary trends and problems in Ameri- 
can political life and considers methods of discharging and in- 
tensifying Christian responsibility. 1956-57, Autumn Semester, 
lecture-seminar. Professor Rasmussen. 


95x. Christianity and Culture. A discussion of one of the most criti- 
cal theological and ethical issues of our times. Joint seminar 
under Professor Holcomb and Professor Rasmussen. Autumn 
Semester, time to be designated. 


96. Individualized Study. By arrangement with Professor Rasmussen. 


THE DFVISION OF] PRACTICAL.STUDIES 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into two major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
pastoral theology, and church organization. The second deals with 
the principles, organization, and administration of religious education. 
Other concerns are the specialized vocations and Christian bibliography. 
An important phase of the activity of this division is the supervision 
of the field work of the students. The principle of this supervision 
is the conviction that such work should be viewed primarily from the 
educational point of view rather than from the economic. Accordingly 
reports are made at stated intervals to the supervisor of extramural 
work by students who are ministers of churches, and by those who 
are acting as assistants in churches and church schools or who are 
engaged in practical religious work of any kind. Reports are received 
also from those with whom such students may be engaged as assistants. 
During the academic year members of the Faculty visit the various 
fields where students are employed and observe the work in process. 
Upon the basis of such reports and observation, helpful and constructive 
advice is given through personal conferences. The extramural religious 
work of students is thus treated as part of the training for the pastorate. 
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No student will be graduated by the Divinity School who has not given 
evidence of successful achievement in the practical field. Field work 
is prescribed for all students. 


A. THE PASTORATE 


PRESCRIBED 


7. The Ministry. A course designed to aid the student in a meaningful 
orientation to his program of theological education. Following 
are the major considerations dealt with in the course: (1) The 
resources of Colgate Rochester; (2) the call to the ministry ; 
(3) the nature and function of the ministry; (4) varied voca- 
tional opportunities within the ministry; (5) the nature and 
purpose of theological education; (6) the vocation of theo- 
logical study. Each year, First Year, Autumn Semester, two 
hours. Professor Froyd. 


8. Speech Improvement. Prescribed for all students except those ex- 
cused on the basis of a speech test. Each year, First Year, 
Autumn Semester, one hour. Professor Casteel. 


9. Howmiletics and Liturgics. (a) Sermon construction and presenta- 
tion: organization, resources, use of Bible, pulpit delivery. 
(b) Principles of public worship, orders of service, resources 
for public worship, reading of Scripture, public prayer, rites 
and sacraments. Each year, Second Year, in two sections, 
Autumn and Winter Semesters, three hours. Professor Casteel. 


10. Pastoral Care and Counseling. Historical roots of pastoral care; 
the nature of counseling and the distinctive work of the pastor ; 
pre-marital counseling and marital problems; case histories 
exhibiting the art of the minister in guiding persons through 
problem situations ; the function of religion in counseling. Each 
year, Second Year, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor 
Baker. 


11. Church Administration. Principles and objectives of church ad- 
ministration ; church polities and denominational relations ; or- 
ganization and management; enlistment of the membership; 
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pastoral calling, baptism, weddings, funerals; professional 
ethics; evangelism and community relations. Each year, First 
Year, Winter Semester, two hours. Professor Baker. 


Field Work A, B, C, D. Each year, First and Second Years, both 
semesters. Professor Froyd and Mr. Eads. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


Church Polities. A course for non-Baptist students to provide 
instruction in the mode of government and practice of various 
denominations. The religious bodies concerned will appoint 
instructors for this purpose from year to year. One hour of 
credit in the Third Year. 


Advanced Homiletics. Continued development of the principles of 
preaching—composition, psychology of congregational re- 
sponse, style; types of sermons. 1956-57, Autumn Semester, 
three hours. Professor Casteel. 


Public Worship. Advanced development of the principles of public 
worship, including a study of the development of traditional 
liturgies, and the problems involved in creative worship in 
modern times. 1956-57, Winter Semester, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Casteel. 


Chorus A, B, C. Open to all students as an elective. Two hours 
per week with accumulative credit of three hours. Autumn 
and Winter Semesters. Mr. Hobin. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 
Clinical Theology. Basic Christian ideas in relation to the needs 
of persons; psychotherapeutic values and health attitudes in 
the Bible; the functional use of Scripture in personal and group 


counseling ; worship and psychosynthesis. 1957-58, a seminar, 
Winter Semester. Professor Baker. 


Public and Group Discussion. Theory and practice involved in the 
discussion of public and group-centered questions: the panel, 
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forum, discussion group, with especial attention to meetings of 
groups for religious purposes. 1956-57, Autumn Semester, a 
seminar. Professor Casteel. 


99. The Life of Devotion. A study of personal prayer, both in its indi- 
vidual practice, and in the devotional life of groups, in retreats, 
cells, etc. 1957-58, Winter Semester, a seminar. Professor 
Casteel. 


100. Evangelism. The meaning of evangelism; individual and social 
evangelism ; the dynamic for evangelism; characteristics of the 
pastor-evangelist ; methods of evangelism. 1957-58, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


101. Psychology of Religious Character. An analytic approach to the 
function of religion in the integration of personality. Case 
studies of St. Francis, George Fox, John Bunyan, Albert 
Schweitzer, Kagawa, Gandhi, and others. 1956-57, Winter 


Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


102. Problems of the Pastorate. (1) Problems in organization and 
finance. (2) Problems in interpersonal relations. (3) Or- 
ganizing the church for evangelism. (4) Problems in counsel- 
ing. Agenda to be outlined by the class. 1956-57, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


103. Religion and Mental Health. An advanced course for students 
specializing in pastoral care and counseling, based on compara- 
tive studies of selected cases drawn from religious biography 
and psychopathology. Prerequisite PS 10. 1957-58, Winter 
Semester, a seminar. Professor Baker. 


104x. Prayer and Christian Psychotherapy. A study of the Christian 
view of man in the light of modern psychology and in relation 
to the reconstruction of the inner life; prayer as a discipline of 
the healing art. 1957-58, Winter Semester. Professor Baker. 


‘105. Clinical Pastoral Training. A summer course of twelve weeks 
under the Council for Clinical Training. Open to selected 
students with credit of six hours. Professor Baker. 
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106. Individualized Work in Pastoral Theology. By arrangement with 
Professor Baker. 


107. Individualized Work in Homiletics and Liturgics. By arrange- 
ment with Professor Casteel. 


B. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


PRESCRIBED 


13. The Curriculum of Religious Education. The psychology of moral 
and religious development ; the teaching process and the study 
of principles and methods in relation to the development of 
religious personalities; the history of the curriculum of re- 
ligious education; current concepts, methods, and materials; 
the development and direction of an integrated program of 
religious education for the home, the church, the school and the 
community ; the use of the Bible in religious education ; family, 
stewardship, and missionary education; alcohol education; 
training for churchmanship. Each year, Second Year, in two 
sections, Autumn and Winter Semesters, three hours. Pro- 
fessor Willkens. 


ELECTIVE LECTURE COURSES 


58. The Religious Education of Adults. A survey of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and its implications for Religious Education ; 
adult characteristics and needs; objectives, materials, and 
methods ; leadership education; parent training; stewardship, 
missionary, social and alcohol education; young adults; the 
church’s program for members of the armed forces; preaching 
and education; denominational, interchurch and interdenomi- 


national projects for adults. 1957-58, Autumn Semester, three 
hours. Professor Willkens. 


59. The Religious Education of Youth. The psychology of adolescence ; 
the church’s program of religious education for young people; 
current materials and methods; community, denominational 
and interdenominational agencies for youth; the program of 
religious education for college youth; religious education for 
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young people in the armed forces; preparation for marriage and 
home life ; youth and social action. 1957-58, Winter Semester, 
three hours. Professor Willkens. 


60. The Religious Education of Children. The psychology of child- 
hood; a survey of current programs and practices in the re- 
ligious development of children; the place of the home in 
the teaching of religion to children; the integrated pro- 
gram and the children’s division of the church; cooperation 
with the public school and other character-building institutions. 
1956-57, Autumn Semester, three hours. Professor Willkens. 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


108. Philosophies of Religious Education. A study of outstanding 
leaders in the field of religious education, their educational 
philosophies, chief contributions, and the movements in which 
they exerted a dominant influence. 1956-57, Winter Semester, 
a seminar. Professor Willkens. 


109. Audio-Visuals and Creative Activities in Christian Education. A 
study of worship, music, hymnology, story-telling, symbolism, 
art, drama and architecture in relation to the program of re- 
ligious education. 1956-57, Winter Semester, a seminar. 
Professor Willkens. 


110. Parish Program Building. A review of the basic principles of 
religious education and their implications for the minister as a 
director of the program for Sunday church schools, weekday 
church schools, vacation schools, summer camps and confer- 
ences, schools of missions, inter-church and inter-faith social 
action projects. 1957-58, Winter Semester, a seminar. Pro- 
fessor Willkens. 


111. Methods in Parish and Community Research. Identical with CI 
91. Professor Rasmussen. 


112x. Weekday, Vacation and Parochial Church Schools. A study of 
the various endeavors to provide more time for religious edu- 
cation beyond the Sunday School; a discussion of the basic 
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reasons for these new ventures; an investigation of some of 
the objectives and procedures in connection with the attempts 
to teach “Moral and Spiritual Values,” on the part of the public 
schools, within the framework of the principle of “Separation 
of Church and State.” A special attempt will be made to 
undergird this study by field trips and field work supervision 
and guidance. Time to be desigated. Professor Willkens. 


Individualized Work. By arrangement with Professor Willkens. 


C. RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP IN COLLEGES 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


Religion in Higher Education, I. A study of the history, con- 
tending philosophies and problems of religion in higher educa- 
tion and their significance for religious leadership on the campus 
today. An examination of the literature in the field dealing 
with the teaching of religious values as they relate to particular 
academic disciplines. Each year, Autumn Semester, a seminar. 
Professor Froyd and Mr. Eads. 


Religion in Higher Education, II. A survey of the growth, present 
work and significance of the national and international move- 
ments of religion among students: church related colleges, the 
teaching of religion, the Student Christian Associations, the 
Schools of Religion, Chaplaincy, and the newer plans for official 
leadership of religious programs, and the W.S.C.F. Each year, 
Winter Semester, a seminar. Mr. Eads. 


Individualized Work. Directed research in the problems of re- 
ligion in higher education. By arrangement with Mr. Eads. 


D. BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LIBRARY METHODS 


SEMINARS AND RESEARCH COURSES 


Minister's Library. An introductory, orientation course in the 
history of printing, bookmaking, and_ libraries. Approved 
methods of book selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
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Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets and 
clippings ; classifying and cataloguing a private library. Prin- 
ciples and practice of book reviewing. 1956-57, Autumn 
Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Trost. 


121. Bibliographical Research, An introduction to the principles and 
practice of research. Study of typical researches as models; 
practice in location and defining problems for research; tech- 
nique of investigation ; the assembling and classification of bib- 
liographies ; the constructing of schedules, questionnaires and 
other instruments; the organization of data and interpretation 
of results ; the various forms of presentation of materials; the 
critical use of documents and source materials. 1957-58; 
Autumn Semester, a seminar. Associate Professor Trost. 


Extension Department 


A. THE ALUMNI LENDING LIBRARY 


The Divinity School aims to be of service at all times to its alumni 
who are out on the field, and in this connection the Library as- 
sumes an important part. Many graduates find themselves far re- 
moved from such special collections as one finds in a seminary library, 
but is not provided by the more general collection of a public library. 


To meet what we believe to be a genuine need on the part of alumni, 
the Library has been enabled to inaugurate a special circulating service 
for graduates of the School. This is constantly recruited by the most 
recent important theological books, and is kept entirely apart from 
similar books in constant circulation on the campus or within the city. 
These books, purchased from a special fund appropriated by the Board 
of Trustees are housed separately from the main library books and 
are reserved for the exclusive use of the alumni. 

The following regulations governing the use of the Alumni Lending 
Library are in effect: 


1. Not more than four books may be charged to a borrower at any 
one time. 


2. Books may be kept not longer than one month from the date of 
receipt. It is imperative that the time limit be observed if future re- 
quests are to be honored. 

3. Books are not renewable. 


4. Ten cents in stamps to cover mailing costs is to accompany each 
request for books. The borrower will also pay the mailing costs of 
returning borrowed books to the Library. The postage rate for bor- 
rowers living within New York State or within the first three postal 
zones is four cents for the first pound plus one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. The postage rates for borrowers living out- 


side the first three postal zones is eight cents for the first pound and 
four cents for each additional pound. 


5. All books returned to the Library via mail or express must be 
packed in a cardboard container or wrapped in corrugated paper. 
Wrapping paper alone does not protect the books from injury. 
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6. It is advisable that a list of five to ten titles in the order of 


preference be submitted since the first choice may not always be avail- 
able. 


Requests to borrow books and suggestions of titles to be acquired 
by the Lending Library should be addressed to 


The Alumni Lending Library 
The Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
1100 South Goodman Street 
Rochester 20, New York 


B. THE LIBRARY 


The Library of the Divinity School is prepared to furnish assistance 
by loan of books to religious workers who desire to pursue reading 
courses, with or without guidance. 


C. CLINICAL TRAINING 


During the summer vacation an Extension Course, open to a lim- 
ited number of selected students, is conducted by the Divinity School 
in co-operation with the Council of Clinical Training of New York City. 
The representative of the Faculty in this work is Professor Baker. 


Degrees Conferred 


May 1955 
Braptey Moore ALLEN, B.A. - - - - Kalamazoo, Michigan 
NELson FIELDER BASIL, B.A. - - -  - Annapolis, Maryland 
HERBERT JAMES BURDSALL, BA. - - - - Alexandria, Ohio 
Wititiam RocKWELL CUTHBERT, B.A. - - Ann Arbor, Michigan 
DoNnALD SPENCER DEER, B.A. - - - - Rochester, New York 
WituiaM PHItuir Diccs,B.A..M.A. - - Rock Hill, South Carolina 
James Epwarp DURHAM, B.S: [=~ =, - )- = David, Kentucky 
Everett Henry GREENE, B.A. - -  - Providence, Rhode Island 
RicHArD ADAMS Harris, JR., B.S. - - - - Lynchburg, Virginia 
RosBert BuRNS KETCHAM, B.A. - - -  - Brooklyn, New York 
Joun Lee Love, Jr, B.A. - - - - - Freedom, Pennsylvania 
Paut ANDERSON McDANIEL, B.A. - - Rock Hill, South Carolina 
FrepD WARREN McNEIL, BS. - - - - - Detroit, Michigan 
CHARLES BENNETT MERCER, B.A. - - South Killingly, Connecticut 
LawrENce LERoy PLUMLEY, B.A. - - - Syracuse, New York 


LEon JOSEPH PUTNAM, B.A. M.A. - - - Jackson, Michigan 


Latta RoosEvVELT THOMAS, B.A. - - - Union, South Carolina 


RoBERT WALTER WILLIAMS, B.A. - - - - Colonie, New York 


ANDREW MarTIN Yocecy, JR. B.A. - - Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 


James Lewis YounG, BA. - - - - - Middletown, Ohio 
Bachelor of Divinity Degree Conferred 
on Former Graduates 
1955 
Eugene Merrill Wilson 


Glenrock i 
Brown University, B.A., 1904 : ‘ bee 
The Rochester Theological Seminary, 1907 
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Graduate Fellow 


Austin B. Creel, B.S., B.D. 


Northwestern University, 1950 


Culgate Rochester Divinity School, 1954 


Yale University 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Graduate Scholar 


Leon J. Putnam, B.A., M.A., B.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 
University of Michigan, 1951 


Harvard Divinity School 


Jackson, Michigan 


Undergraduates 
bird ey cars Class 


Paul Frederick Ashbrook, B.S. 
Ohio University, 1953 


James William Bennett, M.E. 


University of Cincinnati, 1953 


Charles Herbert Bixby, B.A. 
Augustana College, 1952 


William Lyford Bixby, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1953 


Merlin Wayne Bradley, B.A. 


Denison University, 1951 


Frank Cook, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1953 


Theodore Cox, B.A. 
McKendree College, 1952 


Robert Frank Cramer, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1953 


Harvey A. Everett, Jr., B.S. 
University of Colorado, 1950 


Everett B. Fitts, B.A., M.Ed 
Oberlin College, 1949 
University of Rochester, 1950 


George Kenneth Gates, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1953 


Edward Charles Hannay, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1950 


John Gray Hutchinson, B.A. 
University of West Virginia, 1951 


William Blake Hutchinson, B. S. 
Heidelberg College, 1952 


Richard Neumann Johnson, B.A. 
University of Kansas, 1950 


1956 


Alexandria, Ohio 
Rush, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Avoca, N. Y. 


Davenport, Iowa 
402 Trevor Hall 


Davenport, Iowa 
511 Trevor Hall 


Berrien Springs Michigan 
512 Trevor Hall 


Cleveland, Ohio 
501 Trevor Hall 


Olney, Illinois 
Parish, N. Y. 


Copenhagen, N.Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Canon City, Colo. 
411 Trevor Hall 


Springwater, N.Y. 
Springwater, N. Y. 
Nyack, N.Y. 
128 Eaton Hall 


Oswego, New York 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Beckley, W.Va. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Lawrence, Kansas 
Fairport, N. Y. 
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Irving Werner Lindenblad, B.A. 
Wesleyan University, 1950 


William Lacy Malcomson, B.A. 
Denison University, 1953 


Thomas Lowell McGlauflin, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1949 
Richard John McKenna, B.A. 
U. C. L. A., 1952 


Richard Lawrence Means, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1952 


Franklin Waugh Murdock, B.A. 
Cornell University, 1952 


Roland Virgil Santee, B.A. 
Rio Grande College, 1953 


Kenneth H. Simpson, B.A. 
Alderson-Broaddus College, 1953 


Kenneth Leland Smith, B.A. 
Denison University, 1949 


James Edward Spicer, B.A. 
Franklin College, 1951 


James Everett Townsend, B.A. 
McKendree College, 1952 


Edward Vavolo, B.S. 
Temple University, 1953 


Wallace Edwards Webb, B.A. 
Stetson University, 1949 


William Herbert Webster, B.A. 
Alfred University, 1953 


Sterling Allan Wetherell, B.A. 


Syracuse University, 1951 


Ross Edward Whetstone, B.S. 
State Teacher’s College, 
Mansfield, Pa., 1953 


Donovan Eugene White, B.A. 
University of Delaware, 1952 


Gordon L. Wilson, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1951 


Princeton, N. J. 
410 Trevor Hall 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Middlesex, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Henrietta, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Ithaca, N.Y. 
302 Trevor Hall 


Belpre, Ohio 
Livonia Center, N. Y. 


Venetia, Pennsylvania 
Macedon, N. Y. 


Denver, Colorado 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Ontario Center, N. Y. 


Granite City, Illinois 
511 Trevor Hall 


Maple Shade, N. J. 


409 Trevor Hall 
Lakeland, Florida 
222 Trevor Hall 
Piffard, N.Y. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Westmoreland, N.Y. 
Vernon Center: NAY: 


Wellsburg, N.Y. 
Wellsburg, N. Y. 


Gloversville, N.Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Apulia Station, N. Y. 
Manchester, N. Y. 


Second Year Class 


Frederick Sheldon Downs, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1954 


Edward Fred Eskra, B.A. 
Shurtleff College, 1954 


1957 


Rochester, N.Y. 
126 Eaton Hall 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Dale, N. Y. 


John Allen Everett, B.A. 
University of California, 1951 


Robert Culver Frears, B.A. 
McMaster University, 1954 


Jerry Clark Freiert, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1954 


John Arthur Hoyt, B.A. 
Rio Grande College, 1954 


John Wesley Inman, Jr., B.A. 


Denison University, 1954 


Barbara Ann Jones, B.A. 
Pennsylvania State Univ., 1954 


Heslip Malbert Lee, B.A. 


ercer University, 1954 


George Richard Leissner, B.A. 


Franklin College, 1954 


John Gordon Lenox, B.A. 


Kalamazoo College, 1951 


Peter Blades Lenox, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1954 


Charles Douglas Moore, B.A. 
Mercer University, 1954 


James Allen Moss, B.A. 
Wilkes College, 1954 


David Richard Neill, B.S. 
University of Rochester, 1953 


Louis Van Dorn Phillips, B.A. 
Stetson University, 1950 


Clair Albert Popp, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1954 


Robert Marion Puckett, B.A. 


Mercer University, 1954 


Frederick David Savage, B.A. 
Eastern Nazarene College, 1947 


Malcolm Green Shotwell, B.A. 
Richmond College, 1954 


Randolph Thompson, B.A. 
Shaw University, 1954 


Joanne Frances Waldo, B.A. | 
Bates College, 1954 
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Vallejo, California 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
228 Eaton Hall 


Rochester; N.Y. 
511 Trevor Hall 


Middleport, Ohio 
311 Trevor Hall 


Michigan City, Indiana 
311 Trevor Hall 


Scranton, Pa. 
D-Women’s Dormitory 


Cedartown, Georgia ; 
York, New York 


Erie, Pa. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 

Detroit, Mich. 
406 Trevor Hall 

Detroit, Mich. 


121 Highland Pkwy. 


Jonesboro, Georgia 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


West Wyoming, Pa. 
310 Trevor Hall 


Rochester, N.Y. 
412 Trevor Hall 


Washington, D.C. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Red Oak, Iowa 
403 Trevor Hall 


Macon, Georgia 
Livonia, N. Y. 


Peabody, Mass. 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 


Brookneal, Va. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Nassau, Bahamas, British West Indies 
407 Trevor Hall 


Craftsbury Common, V ermont 
C-—Women’s Dormitory 
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First Year Class 
1958 


Howard Crossett Adams, B.S. 
Northwestern University, 1948 


Merle Smith Arnold, B.A. 
Findlay College, 1955 


Donald William Barton, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Bruce Wetmore Beaven, B.A. 
Amherst College, 1955 


Richard Victor Bergren, Jr., B.A. 
Amherst College, 1955 


James Adams Braker, B.A. 
Haverford College, 1955 


James Kenneth Brown, B.A. 
Richmond College, 1955 


James Edward Cheek, B.A. 
Shaw University, 1955 


Anna Sue Coker, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1955 


Gary Vance Cole, B.A. 
Seattle Pacific College, 1955 


Dennis Lee Crawford, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1955 


Charles Burtis Crooks, Jr., B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1955 


Richard Duane Crooks, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1954 


Leigh Norman Deming, B.A. 
Hobart College, 1955 


David Charles Derby, B.A. 
Lynchburg College, 1955 


Thomas Henry Ellis, B.A. 
Morgan State College, 1950 


Lloyd Deane Fett, B.A. 
Sioux Falls College, 1954 


Randolph Bradford Hellwig, B.A. 
University of Bridgeport, 1955 


James Kenneth Hoffmeister, B.S. 
Monmouth College, 1953 


Amelia J. Hyry, B.A. 
University of Washington, 1955 


Chicago, Ill. 
Bergen, N. Y. 


Maytown, Pa. 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
404 Trevor Hall 


Kenilworth, Ill. 
405 Trevor Hall 


White Plains, N.Y. 
309 Trevor Hall 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Boise, Idaho 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


Greensboro, N.C. 
225 Eaton Hall 


Redlands, Calif. 
207 Trevor Hall 


Washington, D. C. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Bremerton, Wash. 
125 Eaton Hall 
Oaklyn, N. J. 
401 Trevor Hall 
Saginaw, Mich. 
401 Trevor Hall 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Chapin, N. Y. 
Weedsport, N.Y. 
121 Highland Pkwy. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Campbell, Minn. 
308 Trevor Hall 
Orange, Conn. 
408 Trevor Hall 
Greeley, Colo. 
312 Trevor Hall 
Seattle, Wash: 
A-Women’s Dormitory 
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James Wilson King, B.A. 
Earlham College, 1955 


Gordon Wendell Knapp, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1955 


Clifford Ellsworth Kolb, Jr., B.A. 


Brown University, 1955 


James Gilbert Lovell, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1955 


Richard Earl Mastin, B.S. 
Cornell University, 1955 


Mary Jean Mertz, B.A. 
Kalamazoo College, 1955 


John Howard Minott, B.A. 
Boston University, 1955 


Harold Dale Moore, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Edward DeWitt Peachey, B.A. 
College of Wooster, 1955 


Frederik Eugene Petersen, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


David Henry Peterson, B.A. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1955 


William Bruce Pitt, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1955 


William Gordon Rafnel, B.A. 
Southern Illinois University, 1953 


Bruce Donald Rahtjen, B.A. 
University of Rochester, 1955 


Garland Todd Roberts, B.A. 
Morris Harvey College, 1955 


David Arthur Ryan, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1955 


Jerold James Savory, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1955 


Barbara Mae Schillen, B.A. 
University of Washington, 1954 


Anne Elizabeth Schubert, B.A. 
Ohio State University, 1954 


Reuben Alphonse Sheares, Jr., B.A. 
Talladega College, 1955 


Howard Louis Still, B.A. 
Wheaton College, 1955 


Jamestown, N.Y. 
414 Trevor Hall 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


Rockaway, N. J. 
415 Trevor Hall 


Hingham, Mass. 
416 Trevor Hall 


Binghamton, N.Y. 
125 Highland Pkwy. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
B—Women’s Dormitory 


Melrose, Mass. 
417 Trevor Hall 


Emporia, Kans. 
Himrod, N. Y. 


Elmira, N.Y. 
501 Trevor Hall 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
121 Highland Pkwy. 


Odessa, N.Y. 
302 Trevor Hall 


Barrington, N. J. 
313 Trevor Hall 


Murphysboro, Lil. 
Stafford, N. Y. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Holley, N. Y. 


Charleston, W. Va. 
304 Trevor Hall 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mumford, N. Y. 


Binghamton, N.Y. 
314 Trevor Hall 


Seattle, Wash. ‘ 
E-Women’s Dormitory 


Columbus, Ohio 
316 Strong Hall 


Charleston, S.C. 
LeRoy, N. Y. 


Ida Grove, Iowa 
306 Trevor Hall 
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Frederick Barry Stipp, B.A. Lawton, Okla. . 

Moravian College, 1952 Rushville, N. Y. 
Roy Lee Thompson, B.S. Marion, Va. 

West Virginia State College, 1949 303 Trevor Hall 
Wiley Howard White, B.A. Ilion, N. Y. 

Utica College of Syracuse University, 1954 Port Gibson, N. Y. 


Special Students 


(Students in this category who are college graduates may take courses for credit. 
Other are given the rating R.) 


Boul d. oe Be): McCaysville, Ga. 
ercer University. 1951 
Yale University Divinity School, 1954 . LeRoy a 
Edward William Mills, B.A. Dalton, Mass. 
Boston University, 1948 Rochester, N. Y. 
Werner Schmitt Fellinghausen, Westfalen, Germany 
Munster Uinversity 413 Trevor Hall 
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The Report of the President 
WILBOUR Eppy SAUNDERS 


ee THE eighth time I present an annual report to the trustees of 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School. A statement which smacked 
in any way of smug satisfaction or self-congratulation would thereby 
furnish intrinsic evidence that the school is neither sufficiently self- 
critical of its present nor perceptive of the needs and possibilities of the 
future. However, your president does believe that an analysis of the 
present situation gives cause for optimism for the future, an optimism 
which will be justified only as we combine humble self-evaluation and 
that vision without which peoples and institutions perish. This year 
there has been a rise in enrollment. The entering class has furnished 
about as large a group as can be handled effectively in any one class 
with the present size of our faculty. Next year’s class appears likely to 
be larger, even with an increasing emphasis on qualitative selection. 
At the moment that this report is being written, the prognosis for next 
year, based on applications accepted and pending and expectation of 
returning students, is of a twenty-two per cent increase. It has been 
a year of high faculty and student morale. We have an effective faculty 
whose “togetherness” is evidenced by creative planning for the future, 
some details of which will be described in later sections of this docu- 
ment. We have a genuinely concerned board of trustees and a strong 
and broadening supporting constituency. 


Before turning to an account of our own affairs, I quote to you words 
from President Nathan M. Pusey’s report to the members of the board 
of overseers of Harvard University: 


“Tt is both ironical and sad that religion—a subject of such central con- 
cern when Harvard College was founded—should have steadily, if almost 
imperceptibly, lost ground in the modern period to a point where, despite 
several courageous rear-guard actions, it was threatened with extinction. 
Now there is reason to believe the tide is turning. Within the university 
world the indifference long accorded to religion, when it seemed to have 
little to do with the ‘pressing concerns of life,’ has been giving way. So, 
largely, has the hostility sometimes latterly visited upon religion, especially 
perhaps on Christianity. It becomes increasingly clear that much of this 
antipathy originated less in rational analysis than in a special form of 
prejudice which, like other kinds of prejudice, derived largely from lack 
of knowledge and the fear such lack engenders. A shift is coming. If it 
was only yesterday that theology was simply ‘tolerated’ within universities 
as a harmless survival from an earlier day which it would be needlessly 
embarrassing to expunge, today it is almost universally acknowledged that 
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the study of religion rightfully belongs, and that this is so because re- 
ligion’s concerns make valid claims upon us all. In view of this changing 
attitude toward religion, it becomes even more important that the subject 
be given expert attention within the university by scholars of the highest 
competence who can study theology fully because they do so as committed 
men.” 


Wuat 1s New? 


Because this report must be largely factual, we will begin by listing 
a surprisingly large number of “firsts.” This year a new curriculum 
allowing for greater freedom in electives is in operation. This was 
“sround out” by a faculty committee and is the product of two years 
of long and frequent meetings. After commencement we shall carefully 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses discoverable on the basis of one 
year’s experiences. This is also the first year of a new relationship to 
the graduate department of the University of Rochester. We are con- 
fident that this will prove of mutual benefit. We are cross-listing the 
courses in both institutions which will be useful to the students of each 
and thus may enrich offerings and prevent some duplication. The 
University has generously and graciously offered ninety hours of grad- 
uate work tuition-free to our students. This should be differentiated 
from the undergraduate scholarships previously established by the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York which continue 
to be available for two sorts of students, those preparing to enter our 
school and our own students who, although college graduates, need to 
make up some deficiency in the the prerequisites for theological study 
advised by the American Association of Theological Schools. These 
new graduate scholarships will be valuable to those students desiring 
to take advantage of our faculty ruling that those wishing to concentrate 
in some specialization may take fifteen hours of their requirements for 
graduation in some other institution of higher education sanctioned by the 
faculty. We wish to express our gratitude to President de Kiewiet, Dean 
Hoffmeister, and to Lewis Beck, chairman of the graduate faculty of 
the University of Rochester, for their cooperation in the furthering of 
cooperative relationships between the two institutions. 

N ew on the campus is the marriage of the Samuel Colgate Baptist 
Historical Collection and the official collection of the denomination form- 
erly housed at Crozer Seminary. During the summer the new quarters 
for the combined collections were prepared. During the year the 
process of integration and elimination of duplicates has gone forward 
under the effective curatorship of Edward Starr, who is a welcome 
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addition to our divinity school community. We now have the one out- 
standing Baptist historical collection of the country and this will in- 
evitably bring many to our campus for research purposes. 

Since our most recent report Presbytery has established its head- 
quarters on the campus. Its activities increase substantially the use 
of our facilities and contribute to making us, in the words of Mr. 
Parkes, “as busy as the Grand Central Station.” Dr. Glen Morrow, 
Presbyterian executive secretary, and his staff have been gracious and 
welcome additions to our “family.” 

Also, we report that the Married Students’ Dormitory and Missionary 
Apartments have been renamed Beaven House and Axling House re- 
spectively, thus helping preserve for posterity the names of a great 
president of our history and of an alumnus who is in partial retirement 
after an outstanding career as a missionary statesman. Dedication exer- 
cises were prepared and presided over by Dean Baker. Portraits of 
each man have been placed in the hallway of the house named for him, 
attached to which are brass tablets with appropriate wording by Dr. 
Slater. At the exercises in the chapel April 4th, Dr. Robert Beaven 
spoke, at our request, concerning his father and Dr. Edward Willingham, 
the new general secretary of our American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, gave an address appropriate for Dr. William Axling, who was 
present. Mr. Remington and Dr. Deems, on behalf of the trustees, 
made the renaming of these buildings a formal procedure. 

Also, we report that an elevator will be installed this summer in 
Strong Hall. This will furnish needed comfort and convenience to 
those who have found the sixty-eight stairs from auditorium to guest 
room floor arduous. 


NEw PROJECTS 

Two semesters have been held of a Lay School of Theology, enroll- 
ing on a tuition basis (to ensure seriousness of purpose and attendance) 
a group of men and women from the city wishing to enrich their under- 
standing of the Christian faith. Dr. Hamilton taught the first semester 
series and Drs. Sanders and Casteel divided the second. Serious read- 
ing was required. Discussion groups following the lectures were led 
by outstanding members of our senior class. The response in registra- 
tion and attendance was such as to encourage the continuance of this 
project another year. 

For the first time a preaching workshop for graduates of the school 
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was held between the semesters. A limited number of invitations were 
extended and a dozen ministers returned to spend a week under the 
guidance of Dr. John Casteel, Dr. Justin Nixon, Mr. Lloyd Averill 
(dean of the chapel at Kalamazoo College), and Mr. Roger Powell. 
There were lectures on preaching, the evaluation of sermons by the 
registrants, and a fellowship which has brought enthusiastic letters from 
the participants concerning the value of the venture and a recommenda- 
tion that it be made a yearly affair available to other graduates. 

We are now in the process of making a sound film of the school 
for public relations and recruiting purposes. This will be about twenty 
minutes long and will be available for use in churches, alumni groups, 
and on college campuses. 

In collaboration with Dr. J. A. Sanders we have published as a special 
issue of the CRDS Bulletin his thesis “Suffering as Divine Discipline in 
the Old Testament and Post-Biblical Judaism.” The many and en- 
thusiastic letters from scholars in this field assure us of the wisdom of 
this move. 

A Rochester industry has made a special grant to us of five thousand 
dollars for this calendar year to allow us to secure the technical and 
office help needed to make Dr. Rasmussen’s social research skills and 
experience more useful to the community. An advisory committee has 
been formed with Dr. Froyd as chairman and consisting of representa- 
tives of the Federation of Churches, the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
the head of the department of sociology at the University of Rochester, 
and six denominational leaders. This grant has been made on the basis 
of our record of past services to our community. It is for one year 
only but may be renewed if it proves productive and beneficial. Dr. 
Rasmussen will be the director of the project. 

For several years the need of an orientation experience by new 
students has been recognized and attempted in various ways. This past 
September all incoming students and the faculty spent the time from 
early Friday afternoon to Saturday after dinner before the opening of 
school at the YMCA camp at Silver Lake. The faculty in turn addressed 
the group. The success of the venture was almost spectacular. Seniors 
who came along to help with details stated that they had come to know 
some professors better than in all the previous years at CRDS. This 
innovation of taking the new students away from the school for a retreat 
is j udged to have played a central role in the high morale of the campus 
this year previously commented on. It will be repeated this September, 
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the Rotary-run Sunshine Camp on the shore of Lake Ontario being used 
for this purpose. 

Another “first” was a week-end conference between members of the 
faculty of Denison University, Granville, Ohio, and our professors. 
This was carefully planned and arranged by Odyss Kneece and LaMarr 
Rice of Denison and Dr. Froyd of our school. Seventeen of the Denison 
faculty representing science, economics, literature and psychology, as 
well as the department of philosophy and religion, came to Rochester 
Friday evening, November 11th, and stayed until after breakfast on 
Sunday. These men and our own faculty had read in preparation Alexis 
Miller’s The Renewal of Man. With this as a basis of discussion, papers 
were presented by Professor Paul Bennett of Denison and our Professor 
Holcomb, replies were given by two men from each faculty who had read 
these papers in advance of the meeting, and there was general discussion. 
After dinner at Montgomery House on Saturday, the deans of the two 
institutions made statements of the history and philosophy of education 
of their institutions. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that the 
week-end had proved exceedingly valuable. Perhaps a pattern is set 
here for articulation between the theological seminary and the liberal 
arts college. 

Our Losses 

To the list of those who have gone on beyond after contributing 
significantly to our school at least three names must be added. Mrs. 
Charles M. Thoms, widow of a trustee, died on May 28, 1955. Mr. 
Thoms, more than any other, was responsible for the magnificent site 
of our school. Since his death Mrs. Thoms has contributed generously 
to our funds and provided the sundial on the terrace in memory of her 
husband. 

Dr. Albert D. Kaiser became a member of our board of trustees in 
1947. His interest in our work was heightened by his own deep 
Christian concern and by the fact that his father was a professor in 
the old German Department. He quickly became an exceedingly valu- 
able member of the trustees and their executive committee. He was 
one of the best loved and most admired citizens in Rochester’s history. 
His death on November 1, 1955, leaves a vacancy in our ranks which 
can be filled only by one who combines great humility and deep devotion. 

On December 17, 1955, death came suddenly to my predecessor, Dr. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat. Few men have I known who were more 
talented than he. He produced inspiring music. His poetry was as 
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beautiful as it was penetrating in its insights. He was a gifted preacher. 
Most of all, he was a sincere, courageous, and convinced Christian. 
A beautiful memorial service arranged by Dr. Baker was conducted 
in our chapel on February 21st, all the words and music of which 
(except the benediction) were from Dr. Poteat’s pen. Before his 
death negotiations were in progress for a portrait to be joined to those 
of other former presidents in the Ambrose Swasey Library. His going 
makes this more of a necessity. He had served as trustee as well as 
president of Colgate Rochester. 


OTHER PERSONNEL MATTERS 


On January Ist, Mr. Frederick Essex, who since 1951 had served 
to our great satisfaction as director of public relations, left to become 
the head of the radio and television work of the American Baptist Con- 
vention. He was succeeded by Bioren R. Pfaff of the class of 1952, 
who comes to us with experience in this field which augurs well for con- 
tinued effectiveness in this important department. On the same date 
Miss Grace Cogswell retired as manager of our refectory. Her long 
and faithful service deserves grateful remembrance. She has been re- 
placed by Mrs. Sarah Scruggs, whose imaginative and energetic ap- 
proach to a difficult task has won the admiration of the student body. 
After three years as a member of our Field Work department, the Rev. 
Margaret Frerichs (class of 1947) left to become director of Christian 
education at the United Congregational Church. Her service to us was 
so valuable that we let her go with regret. Mrs. Einar Anderson and 
Mrs. DeLeslie Allen have been added to the Field Work staff and have 
delighted us with the quality of their contribution. Dr. David A. Mac- 
Lennan of Brick Church has been teaching one hour a week the second 
semester and the addition to our faculty, though on part-time, of this 
internationally known preacher strengthens our homiletics department. 

The addition to our staff of Dr. V. E. Devadutt of India is of great 
import. He is a scholar of eminence. In joining our faculty as a 
special lecturer for a five-year period, Dr. Devadutt will meet a long- 
felt need in the divinity school in the field of ecumenical theology and 
missions. His great interest in the development of an adequate theology 
for the present world mission of the church assures stimulating study on 
this frontier. A member of the Commission on Faith and Order of the 
World Council of Churches, Dr. Devadutt gave one of the principal 
addresses at the Evanston meeting of the Council. Recently he has 
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been invited by the World Council to serve with Arnold Toynbee and 
others on an international commission to study the issue of the moral 
basis for international relations. Dr. Devadutt is a convert from a 
Brahman family and the product of a mission high school. He obtained 
his B.A. and M.A. at Andhra University in India, where he also did 
graduate research in Indian philosophy. He took a B.D. at Serampore 
College. In 1945 he was awarded by the Governor General of India, 
Lord Mountbatten, the Vincent Massey Fellowship for study at Toronto 
University. Here he earned his doctorate in theology. Acadia University 
presented him with an honorary doctorate. He also spent time studying 
in England and Europe. For several years Dr. Devadutt was secretary 
of the Indian Student Movement. He has taught at Hislop College in 
the University of Nagpur, and at Serampore College in India. In 
America he taught at Princeton, and Ohio Wesleyan University. He 
was editor of the Indian Journal of Theology. His writings have been 
published in America, India, England, and Germany. He was formerly 
president of the Baptist Union of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. 
He will also teach one course one semester at the University of Rochester. 
This is the first meeting for four new trustees elected last May; Dr. 
Cornelis de Kiewiet, president of the University of Rochester, Dr. C. 
Everard Deems, pastor of the First Baptist Church, Mr. Thomas H. 
Hawks, president of the Rochester Savings Bank, and Mr. George O. 
Philips, a leading Baptist lawyer from Philadelphia and also an officer 
of the Baptist Historical Society which has joined its collection to our 
Samuel Colgate one. These we welcome to the fellowship of the able 
group who bear the responsibility of final authority for the policies and 
welfare of the school. Two of our trustees, Dr. Freda and Dr. Yeaple, 
have our sincere sympathy in their ill health. Your president would 
express his appreciation of the loyal devotion of the trustees, in particular 
for their assumption of responsibility in the necessary annual raising of 
the funds to be added to endowment income to balance our budget. Mr. 
Arthur Stewart as chairman of the board has shown himself willing to 
give any needed amount of time to our affairs. Mr. Thomas Reming- 
ton, for the first time chairman of the trustees’ executive committee, has 
given the same devotion that his father did to the same responsibility. 


CONTINUED ACTIVITIES 


The announcement of new ventures should not crowd from our 
attention the pursuit of the fundamental functions of theological educa- 
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tion nor the continuation of projects begun in other years. The class- 
room schedule and the personal contacts of faculty and student do not 
make dramatic reporting, but in them is the solid basis to which all 
else is secondary. The year began with an impressive public opening 
at which the principal address was given by Professor Branton on the 
subject “Reassessing our Present Situation in Biblical Theology.” This 
address will be printed later in Religion in Life. The commencement 
address will be given by alumnus Howard Thurman of the Boston 
University School of Theology. The president will give the baccalaure- 
ate sermon. The commencement address in May 1957 will be given by 
Dr. Theodore F. Adams of Richmond, Virginia, an alumnus and the 
president of the Baptist World Alliance. Your president has no more 
fervent hope than that he may keep a faculty of as high a level as our 
present one. To that end he vigorously wards off predatory institutions 
which with some regularity approach some of our men enticingly. The 
chapel this year has had a carefully planned and well-balanced program 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Casteel. The chorus with Mr. Giles 
Hobin as leader has made its usual tour with expected success. For the 
second year the trustees and faculty have held a conference on theology. 
Nine trustees joined the faculty for late afternoon, dinner, and evening 
sessions. Dr. Sanders read a paper on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Dr. 
Hudson spoke on “An Old Problem in a New Guise,” and there was 
general discussion. Again we shall send our middlers to Green Lake 
to spend a week after commencement with the middlers of other semi- 
naries in orientation on the program of the American Baptist Convention 
and its societies. We were again hosts to the Community School of 
Religion which taxed our capacity for six Tuesday evenings in the 
autumn. Our Field Work experiment under the leadership of Dr. 
Froyd continues to show that the work of the student in his church, either 
as assistant or as pastor, if effectively supervised can contribute to, not 
distract from, classroom instruction and play an important part in 
producing a well-rounded scholarly pastor. Two conferences on the 
ministry have been held this year for recruiting purposes. Our predica- 
ment now is not one of finding people to come to these conferences but 
of choosing among a greater number who want to come those whom 
we shall invite. Dr. Roy B. Deer continues his placement work with 
cumulative results. More and more churches each year turn to him 
for advice when in need of a pastor, assistant pastor, or other member 
of the staff. This year he has worked with 276 new churches and 
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organizations, attended 26 pulpit committee meetings, preached 59 times, 
attended five state conventions, and assisted in the placement of 77 of 
our alumni. 


CONVOCATION 


This year the post-Easter Convocation was a major success. The 
program was of such high quality as to attract both alumni and other 
clergy from the nearby states and Canada. The capacity of the audi- 
torium was taxed at the lectures and the chapels. Attendance at both 
the alumni banquet and the dinner of the New York State Council of 
Churches had to be limited by the number of seats in the refectory and 
many disappointed. The program with Dr. Robert J. McCracken of 
the Riverside Church, New York City, as devotional speaker, President 
John A. Mackay of Princeton Seminary as Rauschenbusch Lecturer, and 
Professor Wilhelm Pauck of Union Seminary as Ayer Lecturer, was 
superb. The seminars were conducted by Dean Baker, the Rev. 
Thomas Steen, the Rev. Murray Cayley, Professor Holcomb and the 
Rev. Theodore Conklin. Dr. Casteel and registrar Powell had primary 
responsibility for the arrangements. The Rauschenbusch Lecturer for 
1957 is Dr. J. Coert Rylaarsdam, chairman of the Biblical department 
of the Federated Theological Faculties of the University of Chicago. 
The Ayer Lecturer for 1957 is Dr. Albert C. Outler of Southern 
Methodist, for 1958 Dr. Robert Calhoun of Yale, and for 1959 Dr. H. 
H. Farmer of Cambridge University, England. The committee in 
charge of these lectureships has proposed a change of procedure. A 
few years ago we shortened the convocation period by a day and the 
number of lectures in each of the endowed series from four to three. 
Another factor in the situation is that the amount offered for these 
lectures has shrunk in purchasing value. The committee suggests that 
each lectureship should be given in alternate years. In this way there 
could be four lectures each year despite the restriction of the Convoca- 
tion to three days instead of four. If this were done, a more adequate 
honorarium could be offered with stress on publication. Also a single 
lecture of a more popular appeal type could be added for the opening 
night when the citizenry of Rochester is accustomed to attending in 
large numbers. 


THe FAcuLty AT WoRK 


Dr. BAKER lectured on preaching at the Troy Conference Pastors’ 
School of the Methodist Church, Poultney, Vermont. He is a member 
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of the executive committee of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, actively participating in the reorganization of the Association 
under new plans developed as a result of the gift of the Sealantic Fund. 
He has served on the following Association committees: the committee 
to revise the constitution and by-laws and prepare the articles of in- 
corporation; the committee on re-accreditation of accredited schools ; 
the committee on revision of pre-seminary studies (re-wrote these) ; 
program committee for biennial meeting. He has continued his activities 
in the Health Association of Rochester as a member of the board of 
directors; the mental health committee; committee on re-education of 
handicapped children; committee on religion and health, and also his 
activity on the Governor’s board of visitors of the Rochester State 
Hospital. He has served as counselor for the Philadelphia Divinity 
School (Episcopal) in helping it prepare for accreditation. This year 
he participated in a seminar for residents in psychiatry at the University 
of Rochester Medical school and has continued to serve on the editorial 
advisory board of Pastoral Psychology. Also he has been invited to 
lead in the work of religious emphasis week at the University of Rich- 
mond next year. 


Dr. Froyp published in the July 1955 issue of Journal of Religion 
“What is Practical in Theological Education?” (reprinted for private 
distribution). He was a member of the board of judges of the Historical 
Essay Contest on the City Church, sponsored by the department of 
cities, the American Baptist Home Mission Society, a member of the 
program committee of the New York State Baptist Convention for 
1956, a member of various committees of the National Council of 
Churches, and its department of the ministry. He was a speaker at 
the Rhode Island State Convention, gave the key address at the biennial 
meeting of the American Association of Schools of Religious Education 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, his subject being “Toward Better Recruitment of 
Students for the Ministry of Christian Education,” and was the speaker 
at the dedication of the chapel and library building of the Rural Church 
Center, the American Baptist Assembly. 


ProFessor Trost has preached several times at the St. Paul’s 
Evangelical and Reformed Church of Rochester during the winter 
months following the death of their minister, and has been appointed 
historian of the West New York Synod of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. His activities also include chairmanship of the world 
order committee of the New York State Council of Churches, and com- 
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mittee work for adult education of Brighton High School, St. John’s 
Home for the Aged, boy’s work and Hi-Y of the Monroe YMCA, and 
the Federation of Churches. 


Dr. BRANTON’s article “Our Situation in Biblical Theology” will ap- 
pear in a symposium on Biblical theology in the Summer 1956 issue of 
Religion in Life, and he has been invited to write a series of articles for 
The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. He has delivered the Bible 
lectures at the adult conference of the West Virginia Baptist Assembly, 
lectured at the State Baptist Ministers Conference of Vermont, given the 
Bible addresses at the sessions of the Michigan State Baptist Conven- 
tion, and taught New Testament in a laymen’s theological study group 
of the Corning Council of Churches. He will deliver the address to 
the honors group of Syracuse University at its commencement exercises 
this June. 


Dr. Hupson has served as president of the American Baptist Histor- 
ical Society, secretary of the American Society of Church History, a 
member of the Commission on Worship of the Faith and Order Division 
of the World Council of Churches, chairman of the planning committee 
of the East Central Baptist Theological Conference, and a member of 
the editorial committee of Church History. He will speak before the 
American Baptist Convention in Seattle on the topic “A Tradition in 
Our Family,” has written a chapter “The Ministry in the Puritan Age” 
for a forthcoming history of the Christian ministry edited by H. Richard 
Niebuhr, and has written a series of discussions entitled “Aspects of 
American Protestantism” for the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation to be published in Crossroads. He has published an article in the 
Christian Century entitled “The Boom in Church Membership” and has 
prepared a study guide entitled “The Church through the Centuries.” 


Dr. WILLKENs has served as consultant to numerous local churches 
in the fields of evangelism and religious education. Out-of-town services 
include addressing the annual meeting of the Scranton Council of 
Churches, the Pittsburgh Baptist ministers’ meeting, and serving on the 
denominational Youth Study Commission. He has written a paper on 
“The History of Adult Leadership of Youth,” which will be used at 
Green Lake this summer, and will teach in the laboratory school for 
teachers of youth at Green Lake this year. He attended the professors 
of religious education section of the Division of Christian Education of 
the National Council of Churches at Cincinnati, Ohio, and participated 
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in the students for the ministry retreat at Union Theological Seminary. 
The worship services for the Uniform Lessons in the Baptist Leader 
for June 1957 are his work. 


Proressor Hotcoms presented a paper on “Christian Commitment 
and Freedom of Inquiry” at the meeting of our Colgate Rochester group 
with the faculty of Denison University. He gave two lectures at Union 
Theological Seminary on “Theology and Contemporary Philosophy.” 
He addressed the Yale University Philosophy Club on “Faith and 
Philosophy,” and the Boston Student Christian Association on “Theol- 
ogy in Contemporary Literature.” He preached at the chapels of 
Hamilton and Kalamazoo Colleges. He was discussion leader at the 
conference of Biblical theologians in Framingham, Massachusetts, serv- 
ing in this capacity at both the fall meeting and the spring meeting. He 
gave two lectures at the Spring Convocation on “Theological Implica- 
tions in the Modern Novel.” He is a member of the East Central 
Baptist Theological Conference committee on “The Theology of the 
Word and Wership.” He has written an article for The Review of 
Metaphysics (published by Yale University), to appear in either the 
fall or winter issue. Community service includes membership on the 
board of trustees of the Men’s Service Center; numerous preaching, 
speaking, and teaching engagements in churches in this area. 

During the year, Dr. RASMUSSEN preached twice at special Lenten 
services, spoke at the annual meeting of the Genesee Conference of the 
Methodist Church, and at special affairs at eleven other churches of 
five denominations, including the annual conference of Congregational 
Churches on the theme “The Social Witness of the Church.” He 
lectured at six sessions of the Rochester school of religion sponsored by 
the Federation of Churches. Nearly two hundred people were enrolled 
in the course on “Christian Social Action.” He has helped six churches 
set up self-surveys, and conducted a general attendance study of the 
majority of Protestant churches in the Rochester area with nearly 50,000 
cards to process. He has attended meetings of the Council for Social 
Progress of the American Baptist Convention, for which he wrote a 
statement on “The Christian in His Work” which the Council has dis- 
tributed in large numbers throughout the denomination in pamphlet form. 
He has functioned as a member of the department of church and eco- 
nomic life of the National Council of churches and wrote a paper on 
“The Christian and Compromise” and led the discussion on this paper 
which has finally reached a form on which most of the members agree 
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and will be published and distributed for study. He was a resource 
leader in the section on human dignity and relations in an economy of 
abundance of the National Study Conference of the department of 
church in economic life held in Pittsburgh. He is chairman of the 
commission on faith and freedom of the Congregational Christian 
churches, which has been promoting a nation-wide study in the churches 
of the donomination, and which will report the official statement to 
the general council of the denomination for approval in June at Omaha. 
He wrote an eighteen-page statement on “Faith and Freedom” which 
has been widely distributed, and addressed the mid-winter meeting of 
all national denominational leaders on the same subject at Buck Hill 
Falls in January. He speaks at two national Congregational social ac- 
tion conferences this summer, one in the West and one in New England. 
He has served as a consultant on urban church strategy for the city 
department of the Congregational denomination and wrote a projected 
plan for a comprehensive, city-wide study of Protestant life in Syracuse 
for the Syracuse Council of Churches. The publication date of his 
book, to be called Christian Social Ethics, has been delayed by the pub- 
lisher, Prentice-Hall of New York, but will be out very soon. 


Dr. CasTEEL has published a series of two articles in Pastoral Psy- 
chology on “Homiletical Method for Pastoral Preaching,” and wrote 
Pilgrimage in Prayer, the booklet issued by the National Council of 
Churches’ department of evangelism for the annual universal week of 
prayer. He led an overnight retreat for the students and faculty of 
Drew Seminary and the annual Ash Wednesday retreat of students and 
faculty at Union Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Eaps has been engaged with Parker Burroughs in a revision of 
the College Town Pastor’s Manual for the use of the Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication’s department of university pastor and student work. 
He has had responsibility in the conference of teachers of religion in 
higher education in theological seminaries at Evanston, Illinois, the 
Cornell University retreat of the Baptist Student Fellowship, the na- 
tional conference of the Baptist student movement at Green Lake, the 
Baptist student movement conference planning committee, the religion- 
in-life week at Virginia Union University, and the state Baptist student 
conference at Lisle, New York. In relation to recruitment, speaking 
engagements, and conferences, he has been on 28 college campuses and 
is counselor of the New York State Baptist student movement and a 
participant in the Council of Churches’ student work committee. 
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During the first semester, Dr. HAMILTON taught a course on “Tntro- 
duction to Biblical Thought” in the arts faculty of the University of 
Rochester and has been asked to repeat the course next autumn. He 
also taught the opening course, “The Christian Faith, Defined and De- 
scribed” in the newly formed Rochester school of lay theology. He 
gave a series of five lectures on the theology of evangelism at the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ conference on evangelism at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, and is now preparing to speak and lead the Bible study 
at the New York State student Christian movement conference in June 
at Cooperstown, New York. His college preaching includes Wells, 
Hamilton, Wellesley, Michigan State, Lafayette, Penn State, Oberlin, 
Bucknell, as well as Exeter Academy. He contributed an article to 
the Student World, the quarterly journal of the World Student Chris- 
tian Fellowship, the issue entitled “Students and Sex.” He has lectured 
for local church groups, published book reviews in Religion and Life, 
the Journal of Religion, the Christian Century. He has completed a 
manuscript fora volume in Westminster Press’ series, Library for Lay- 
man’s Theology called The Christian Man, to be published in October 
1956. 


Dr. J. A. SANDERS’ thesis was printed and distributed by the school 
(see page 4). From his pen also came “Thy God Reigneth” in the 
February issue of Motive magazine and a review of Volume V of the 
Interpreter’s Bible to appear in the July issue of the Journal of Bible and 
Religion. He has been requested to write several articles for the project- 
ed Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, companion to the twelve-volume 
Interpreter’s Bible, the Abingdon Press. He is a member of the ad- 
visory board to the Standard Bible Committee translating the Apocrypha 
to the Old Testament, which will ultimately be bound between the testa- 
ments in the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. He was platform 
speaker for the winter retreat of the youth fellowship of the West New 
York Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, for the spring 
retreat of the Roger Williams fellowship of the University of Michigan 
and Ypsilanti State College at Ann Arbor, Michigan, and resource 
leader for the third annual Baptist seminarians’ conference at Yale 
Divinity School. 


Mr. Hosrn is much in demand as a soloist and director of music. 
He was tenor soloist for the University of Rochester’s presentation of 
Handel’s “Messiah” on Palm Sunday, for two important weekly Lenten 
services of the Asbury-First Methodist Church, and for the fiftieth an- 
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niversary of Grace Methodist Church. He directed the music for the 
joint meeting of Presbyterian and Jewish men at Temple B’rith Kodesh. 


Mr. PowELt has accepted a position as visiting professor in public 
speaking at the University of Rochester’s University School. He has 
preached in several New York State churches. With Mr. Essex he 
wrote a hymn “Above the Anguish of the World,” to be published in 
May. 

Your president continues several outside responsibilities which he 
believes good for the school, such as the presidency of the board of trus- 
tees of the Rochester Public Library and the chairmanship of the board 
of managers of the American Baptist Board of Education and Publica- 
tion. During the year he has had 92 major speaking engagements, 
which include speaking in 23 college chapels, preaching in 21 churches, 
and addresses to three Baptist state conventions. He was exchange 
preacher in England last summer under the auspices of the British Coun- 
cil of Churches, addressed the theological section of the Baptist World 
Alliance in London, and gave the opening address at the inauguration of 
the new Academy for Liberal Judaism in New York City. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

During the past summer an informal committee of the faculty, at the 
suggestion of the president, faced the question of the distinctive function 
of Colgate Rochester. Out of their deliberations came a report which 
was submitted to the faculty, discussed extensively in several sessions, 
amended and revised, and now is written up in a form which I wish to 
lay before you and now make a part of my report. 


Ls 


What is the distinctive function of Colgate Rochester? 


What is Colgate Rochester’s distinctive function in theological edu- 
cation as it faces the years that lie ahead? It is proper to assume that 
it has a distinctive function. The purpose of every educational insti- 
tution in a real sense must be unique because each works in a situation 
that is peculiarly its own. Colgate Rochester finds itself in a set of 
circumstances that compels the question with more than usual urgency. 

The vast majority of theological schools in America are denomina- 
tionally related and controlled. Much smaller in number are those that 
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are independent, interdenominational, and usually university oriented. 
Between these two types stands Colgate Rochester. Historically and 
functionally related to the Baptist denomination, its present ecumenical 
focus is reflected in the broad interdenominational representation in its 
board of trustees, faculty, and student body. Located near a univer- 
sity community, it is not a part of it. As a matter of policy it has chosen 
to remain a medium sized school, restricting enrolment through a se- 
lective admissions program. Its physical plant is one of the best of its 
kind, it has an alert and creative faculty, and its financial resources are 
sufficient to enable it to carry on the conventional type of theological 
study. 

In the light of these special circumstances, what is to be Colgate 
Rochester’s distinctive function in the-future? Many factors in its 
present situation place the school under more than usual obligation to 
find an answer to that question. That is the question to which the 
faculty was asked to address itself. After more than two years of study, 
the following is the answer. 


A. Areas in which the distinctive function of Colgate Rochester comes 
to focus 


There are three areas in which Colgate Rochester has a unique op- 
portunity to break new ground, both in the fulfillment of its own distinc- 
tive function and in the establishment of patterns that may be of sig- 
nificant value to the large majority of theological schools in America. 
These are: 


first, the nature of theological study itself as it is affected by 
the personal factor involved in such study, 


second, the distinctive role of a school of the type of Colgate 
Rochester in relation to the ecumenical task, 


third, the relationship between the large university and the 
independent theological school. 


Each of these areas is uniquely related to Colgate Rochester’s imme- 
diate situation and it is within each of them that its distinctive contribu- 


tion to theological education can be made. These statements require 
some elaboration, 


1. Coming to terms with the personal factor in theological study 


The heart of our proposal is related to the issue of the personal factor 
in theological study. It is at this point where we find one of the most 
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pressing problems in theological education today and it is in the attempt 
to come to terms with this problem that significant implications for the 
nature of theological study itself emerge. 


a. The personal nature of theological study 


We begin with a recognition of the unique character of theological 
study itself. Theological study differs from graduate study generally 
in that by its very nature it is a highly personal affair. It deals with 
a subject matter in which there must be a continuous involvement of 
the whole person. It is not merely that basic convictions are involved, 
but also feelings, attitudes, hopes, fears, loyalties. The nature of the 
Christian faith is such that the disciplines of theological study must be- 
come a matter of individual encounter, personal confrontation. This in- 
volves a forthright encounter with a body of subject matter and a mas- 
tery of it. But this encounter with subject matter must go beyond in- 
tellectual mastery to press the student to coming to terms with what it 
means to him. When he is personally confronted with the necessity 
for saying Yes or No to the central issues of his study his whole being 
is involved. In reality this is a lonely experience for, as Luther put it, 
just as every man must do his own dying so every man must do his | 
own believing. But this is not the loneliness of isolation—that can only 
lead to emptiness, frustration, or aberration. It is only in the intimate 
and shared experience of a small and concerned community that the 
personal involvement of the individual with the subject matter of theo- 
logical study can become constructive and creative. 


b. Demand for small group relations 

This being the nature of theological study, it follows that the personal 
encounter demanded between teacher and student, and student and sub- 
ject matter, can best be achieved through small group relations. This 
requires a low student-faculty ratio, which is indispensable to the es- 
tablishment of a community of study. It requires also a radical reduction 
in the size of classes. Small classes, with 20 to 25 as the top limit, inti- 
mate seminars, informal discussion groups, individual guidance, ample 
opportunity for personal conversation—this is implied as the main pat- 
tern of instructional procedure. 


c. Need for larger faculty 


Such re-alignment of traditional classroom procedure could only be 
accomplished by enlarging significantly our existing faculty. The pro- 
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posal does not conceive of the new appointees in any sense as depart- 
mental assistants. On the contrary, each new faculty appointment 
must be made with the aim of maintaining the level of competence that 
already prevails. This would assure quality of instruction in the process 
of providing opportunity for the needed personal encounter. It would 
also result in the enrichment of teaching resources for the total cur- 
riculum through the additional personnel thus made available. 


2. Distinctive role of the seminary in relation to the ecumenical task 

Another distinctive task of Colgate Rochester in the future will be 
to press the unique advantage of its position relative to its responsibility 
toward the whole church. The position of the school is a novel one 
in that while its current emphasis in teaching, faculty appointments, 
and student recruitment is explicitly ecumenical, it is historically rooted 
in the life and activities of a particular denomination. As the school 
has become more and more identified with the ecumenical church, the 
door to serving the denomination in which it had its birth has been kept 
wide open. This puts the school in the distinctive position of being able 
to fulfill its ecumenical concern in the training of pastors for a par- 
ticular denomination while at the same time doing this in an environment 
and in the context of a purpose that cuts across all denominational 
lines. It is not accidental that so many of the graduates of the school 
occupy leading positions in cooperative and ecumenical Christianity 
throughout the nation. 


3. Relation between the large university and the theological school 

A third area in which Colgate Rochester is in a position to make a 
special contribution is in the relation between the theological school, 
given primarily to training for the parish ministry, and the university. 
The function of the large university-related theological school has been 
established beyond dispute. There is no necessity for the average 
theological school to attempt to imitate or duplicate the distinctive con- 
tribution of such institutions. What is more urgently needed is the 
discovery of ways whereby the typical theological school, whose major 
concentration is on the parish minister, can establish creative relation- 
ships with a nearby college or university—and do this without threaten- 
ing its distinctive function in reference to the parish ministry. Much 
has been said about the danger of ecclesiastical isolation when the sem- 
inary becomes removed from the churches. The danger of intellectual 
isolation is equally great when the seminary is cut off from the univer- 
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sity. The seminary needs the university just as—and this is coming in- 
creasingly to be recognized—the university needs the stimulation of the 
seminary community. 

Colgate Rochester is in a highly favorable position to work out creative 
relationships with the University of Rochester. Mutually enthusiastic 
conversations to this end have been held, and possibilities already opened 
up for the benefit of both institutions that run quite beyond original ex- 
pectations. 

This is the direction in which Colgate Rochester will need to move 
if it is to make its largest contribution in the years to come. As to what 
these objectives mean in detail when applied to our particular situation, 
and how they can be achieved, is something that will be dealt with in. 
sections II and III of this discussion. 


B. Why Colgate Rochester ts na unique position to move in this 
direction 

An educational institution must, on the one hand, fashion its function 
in relation to those needs about it that are most pressing and, on the 
other, in relation to the extent of its resources to meet those needs. 
The needs have been identified. They are: the personal nature of theo- 
logical instruction, a new dimension in ecumenical education, the relation 
between the independent theological school and the university. That 
these needs are real requires no debate. The question might properly 
be asked, then, as to why Colgate Rochester feels itself to be in a posi- 
tion to make a special contribution to meeting those needs. The Di- 
vinity School is convinced that it is in a position to make a bold move 
in the directions outlined above for the following reasons. 

1. The Divinity School has a long tradition of intellectual freedom. 
This is indispensable to creative classroom encounter. 

2. With its historical roots in the Baptist denomination, through the 
years it has increasingly viewed its task as related to the whole church. 
The Rockefeller grant of $1,250,000 made in 1928 contributed substan- 
tially in shaping the ecumenical character of the school, with the result 
that today five denominations are represented in its board of trustees, 
six in its faculty, and ten in its student body. 

3. The school has a tradition within the teaching faculty that assures 
ready adjustment to new ventures in theological education. Two such 
ventures recently inaugurated point to the project outlined here as the 
logical next step in the school’s development. These ventures are: 
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the supervised field work program, launched in 1951 upon the 
successful completion of the $400,000 New Development Fund 
which was raised for this purpose, and 


the new curriculum which was put into effect in the fall of 1955 
after two years of intensive study. 


4. The school has sufficient financial stability to warrant a bold ven- 
ture in this direction at this time. It possesses a substantial endow- 
ment, has no plant or operating indebtedness, and in recent years has 
developed the kind of steadily growing program of current support 
that makes courageous planning for the future feasible. The school is 
in the rare position of being able to channel all additional funds directly 
into the improvement of program. 


5. The Divinity School is representative of the large majority of 
theological schools in America, both as to size and purpose relative to 
the parish ministry. At the same time it is sufficiently free from the 
limitations of those that are either denominationally or university con- 
trolled to enable it to develop a pattern of theological education that of- 
fers genuine possibilities for both. 


6. A school the size of Colgate Rochester would present the most 
favorable conditions to getting such a venture started. Any serious 
attempt to come to terms with the personal factor in theological edu- 
cation as set forth here would be costly in funds and personnel, hence 
the wisdom of beginning with a situation that can be kept under control 
and observation at all times. 


II. 


Some specific things this conception of distinctive function 
implies for the program at Colgate Rochester 
What does this conception of the distinctive function of Colgate 
Rochester mean in terms of actual program and policy? The answer 
lies in two directions. The achievement of the objectives implied re- 
quires that certain outstanding values in current policy and program 
must be conserved ; also, that certain additions must be made. 


A. Things that should be conserved 


Obviously, the proposal presented regarding the distinctive function 
of the school does not envisage a break from its history or tradition. On 
the contrary, there are many values in current policy and program that 
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should be conserved—indeed, should be regarded as foundational to the 
future planning of the school. Among these are the following: 


primary focus on training for the parish ministry, 
limited enrolment, concentration on quality of instruction, 
maintaining high standards of admission, 

requirement of high level of scholarship in the classroom, 
tradition of free inquiry. 


These are values deeply embedded in the history of the school which 
should not be surrendered at any cost. 


B. Things that would be required in addition 

But if the Divinity School is to fulfill the larger function in the future 
which is implied in the proposal, then certain additions will need to be 
made to the current program. Foremost among these additions will be: 


1. Simultaneous appointment of five new faculty members 

If we are to come to terms with the personal factor in theological in- 
struction on the level proposed here, there will be need for the appoint- 
ment of five new faculty members. This will be the minimum require- 
ment to launch the program effectively. All of them will need to be 
appointed at once for the nature of the educational issue is such that 
a policy of gradualism at this point would be confusing and self-defeat- 
ing. The most strategic appointments at this stage would be in the fol- 
lowing fields, thus doubling the personnel in each field. 


systematic theology 

biblical theology 

church history 

social ethics (or religious education ) 
ecumenical theology and missions 


In addition to the above there would be need for the appointment of 
a graduate assistant to care for the introductory courses in the biblical 
languages. This would free the professors in the biblical fields who 
currently teach the languages to concentrate in the fields of their primary 
concern. The graduate assistant would be a doctoral student from 
some major university who had completed residence requirements and 
would profit by the limited teaching this appointment would involve in 
the time it would make available for completing his dissertation. 
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2. Creation of anew department of ecumenical theology 
and missions 

In the list of needed faculty appointments reference was made to 
ecumenical theology and missions. This appointment would involve 
the creation of a new chair within the faculty. While the ecumenical 
concern is currently accented in all fields, the creation of this particular 
chair makes explicit the ecumenical concern as a major purpose of the 
Divinity School. The linking of ecumenical theology and missions 
reflects the global nature of Christian faith and strategy. 


3. Steps in the establishment of closer relations with the 
University of Rochester 
The prospect of working out a pattern of relationships with the Uni- 
versity of Rochester has been given official and active support by both 
institutions. Following are some of the steps, already officially en- 
dorsed, that can be taken immediately. 


a. Mutual listing of courses and interchange of credit 


An analysis of catalog offerings in the light of curricular needs and 
objectives disclosed a number of courses given at each institution that 
should be made available to students from both schools. These courses 
have been identified and henceforth will be given dual catalog listing. 
Arrangements have been worked out for interchange of credit and for a 
common procedure for the handling of tuition requirements. This in- 
novation has the immediate effect of enlarging significantly the cur- 
ricular resources in several fields of both institutions. 


b. Collaboration between specific departments 


The opening up of the curricular resources of the two schools to each 
other will have its main bearing upon the following fields: sociology, 
philosophy, psychology, education. If maximum benefits from this 
provision are to be obtained mutually, this implies close collaboration 
between the corresponding departments involved. The extent of this 
collaboration will vary but it will have to do with such concerns as: 

mutual understanding of departmental aims, policies, and of- 
ferings, 

scheduling of courses that may be of special interest to students 
from both schools, 


recognition of and provision for the educational or vocational 
objectives of students thus involved, 
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interchange of faculty resources in those instances where the 
subject matter would make such interchange most helpful. 


Moves in the direction of establishing this needed collaboration are 
currently under way. 


4. Provision for graduate study leading to the master’s degree 

Colgate Rochester’s provision for graduate study should be directed 
toward more intensive preparation for the parish ministry and its re- 
lated functions. In the past the Divinity School has followed the 
policy of concentrating its resources on the B.D. level. Several 
factors now make a move in the direction of providing graduate study 
on the master’s level a needed next step. 

For one thing, the introduction of new subject matter into the theo- 
logical curriculum over the past half-century could only be accomplished 
by subtracting time from the basic biblical and theological disciplines. 
The problem thus created can best be remedied through the concen- 
tration afforded by an additional year of study which would be related 
to the disciplines of a graduate degree. 

Again, certain fields of specialization related to the parish ministry 
which are normally carried within the B.D. program could more effec- 
tively be handled on the graduate level. Preparation for positions 
involving community and religious research would be a case in point; 
the special training needed for such positions could well be handled 
within a master’s program. 

The advanced degrees to be offered within this program should be 
limited to the S.T.M. (Master of Sacred Theology) and the University 
A.M. Matriculation to candidacy for such degrees should be open only 
to those who qualify on the grounds of personal and academic aptitude 
and professional interest. Restrictions placed upon the number accepted 
should be determined by limits laid down for maximum teaching load | 
on the part of the Divinity School faculty. 

The Divinity School would want to make clear that the graduate 
study thus provided is to be related to the central purpose of the school— 
training for the parish ministry and its related functions. This program 
is not to be regarded as adequate for equipping a student headed for 
college or seminary teaching. The specialized study required of those 
headed for the teaching field is such that only a few large university- 
related theological schools of America and abroad are equipped to pro- 
vide it. Colgate Rochester considers that its best contribution to the 
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potential teacher is, (1) basic preparation for subsequent graduate study 
by means of a thorough induction into the life and thought of the church 
within the B.D. program, and (2) the offering of substantial fellowships, 
usually $1,000, to enable the promising student to get launched on his 
doctoral studies elsewhere. 


5. Raising the enrolment limit from 110 to 150-160 


While it must be assumed that any enlargement of enrolment must 
not be at the expense of high quality in the student body, at the same 
time it is recognized that the Divinity School must accept some re- 
sponsibility for the increasing demand for leadership brought about 
by recent developments in the life of the church. An enrolment ob- 
jective of 150-160, which represents an increase of one-third over the 
present limit, can be justified on the following grounds: (1) current 
recruitment trends suggest that this is an achievable objective; (2) this 
number can be cared for in existing plant facilities or available com- 
munity facilities without the need for new buildings; (3) this modest 
but significant increase in enrolment, in the light of the proposed in- 
crease in the size of faculty, would still allow the low student-faculty 
ratio which is indispensable to the personalized program of instruction 
lying at the heart of this proposal. 


6. Training for a limited number of specialized ministries 
The proposed additions to the faculty and the establishment of closer 

relations with the University of Rochester make possible a more in- 
tensive concentration in behalf of a limited number of specialized 
ministries. These are: 

ministry to students (college or university pastorate), 

community and religious research, 

institutional chaplaincies, 

rural ministry. 
Policy in reference to the offering of specialized training in any field is 
based upon the following considerations: (1) general relevance to the 
parish ministry; (2) availability of adequate teaching resources at the 


Divinity School and in the community; (3) opportunity for professional 
experience in the community. 


Concerning the Lecture Method in Classroom Procedure 


The proposal does not envisage the elimination of the lecture course. 
It is recognized that certain subject matter can best be dealt with by this 
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procedure. A case in point would be basic courses where the main ob- 
jective is to introduce the student to a field of study. In such instances 
the class size might vary from the figure indicated. But even here, pro- 
vision should be made for breaking the larger class down into smaller 
groups for the give and take of meaningful discussion. 


A Summary of Colgate Rochester's Contribution to 
the Church 

At the present time eleven hundred and six (1106) alumni are active- 
ly engaged in the various ministries of the church in America—744 in 
the parish ministry, and 362 in a wide assortment of specialized minis- 
tries. Of the 362 engaged in some form of specialized ministry, 138 are 
in education, mostly on the college, university and theological seminary 
level, 74 occupy administrative positions in denominational and inter- 
denominational organizations, 51 are chaplains, 44 are engaged in some 
form of social welfare work, and the rest are distributed broadly over 
many fields. 

The 744 who serve as pastors of churches are distributed denomina- 
tionally as follows: 


Denomination Number Per cent 
apts CaM Se cree na cee re ess 482 65 
WieiROGISEMe tae ne ee ee Ae gee, A 76 10 
WoneneraOnale ere atten re cone. ae 56 8 
Presbytcrianiae es fe tte ee ee eS 53 7 
Federated and Community’ ...2:..--5....°.- 36 5 
Others enonunationseme ne heer nas 41 5 


Our alumni are sought increasingly for executive and administrative 
positions in interdenominational and denominational agencies. Follow- 
ing is a list of alumni currently occupying such positions: 


Alumni Serving in Interdenominational or Other Denominational 
Executive Positions 


Rev. Lowett H. Parmer, ’17—Executive Secretary, Presbytery of Cincinnati | 

Rey. James A. G. Moore, ’717—Associate Superintendent, Congregational Christian 
Conference, New York State _ ; 

Rev. Hartan Frost, 718—Executive Secretary, Federation of Churches, Buffalo, 
New York , 

Dr. Wuirney S. K. YEAPLE, ’18—Executive Secretary, Council of Churches, New 
Hampshire Wie ur 

Rev. Grorce E. Haynes, ’24—Staff Member, Commission of Ministry and Counsel- 
ling, Friends Meeting . ; 

Dr. Tae F. Apams, ’25—Administrative Secretary, National Council of Churches, 


Washington Office 
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Rev. Oscar W. Sepa, ’25—Executive Secretary, Council of Churches, Redlands 
and San Bernadino, California ‘ 

Miss Giapys E. TownsEnpD, ’25—Director of Services, Travelers Aid Society, New 
York, New York : 

Dr. G. Merritt LeNox, ’27—Executive Secretary, Detroit and Michigan Councils 
of Churches f 

Rev. Joun C. Smiru, ’27—Executive Secretary, Greater Hartford Council of 
Churches : 

Rev. Joun B. KetcHam, ’28—Associate Executive Director, National Council of 
Churches 

Dr. STANLEY I. StuBER, ’28—Executive Secretary, Council of Churches, Greater 
Kansas City 

Rev. Harotp L. Crark, ’31—Assistant Executive Secretary, Federation of Churches 
of Rochester and Monroe County 

Dr. Paut L. Sturces, ’33—Assistant Director, National Council of Churches, 
Chicago Office 

Dr. Joun Scorr Everton, ’34—Ford Foundation, Burma 

Rey. RANDALL S. Hitton, ’34—-Executive Secretary, Western Unitarian Conference 

Rev. Kenneto A. ROADARMEL, ’34—Executive Secretary, New York Council of 
Churches 

Rev. Homer K. SHarer, ’34—Executive Secretary, Council of Churches, Wichita, 
Kansas 

Dr. Water R. Hann, ’35—Executive Secretary, Indiana Council of Churches 

Rev. ALEXANDER H. Suaw, ’35—Associate Executive Secretary, New Jersey Coun- 
cil of Churches 

Rey. Roy E. Dutak, ’36—Director of Evangelism, Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches 

Dr. KENNETH L. MAXWELL, ’38—Associate Director, Department of International 
Justice and Good-will, National Council of Churches 

Rev. Paut A. Cottyer, ’40—Administrative Secretary, American Bible Society 

gale ve tae B. Barsour, ’42—Executive Director, Fellowship House, Phila- 
elphia 

Rev. ArtHur J. STANLEY, ’41—Executive Secretary, Council of Churches, Spokane, 
Washington 

Rey. Davin E. WitHeRiDGE, '42—Executive Secretary, Greater Minneapolis Coun- 
cil of Churches 

Rev. CHartes H. Scumitz, ’42—Secretary of Radio, National Council of Churches 

Dr. WittiAm C. Watzer, ’41—Staff Member, Presbyterian Board, New York, 
New York 

Dr. Meaney E. Hartman, ’42—Staff Member, Federation of Churches, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Rev, Leonarp R. Hatt, ’45—Executive Secretary of Promotion and Finance, Five- 
year Meeting (Friends) 

Rev. CHartes W. Krause, '45—Director of Audio-Visual Aids, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, Richmond, Virginia 

Dr. Ropert W. Spike, ’'46—Director, Department of Evangelism, Congregational 
Conference 

Rev. Norman R. Lone, ’48—Koinonia Farms, Georgia 

Rev. Rozerr E. Grimm, ’49—Executive Secretary, South Dakota Council of 
Churches 

Rev. Paut E. Jaynes, ’49—Council on Foreign Relations, Chicago 

Rev. Water B. Price, '49—Executive Director, Berrien County Council of 
Churches, Michigan 

Rev. Rosert J, Rumsey, ’49—Executive Secretary, Friends Meeting, Ohio 

pages tANERY G., MattHews, ’53—Staff Member, Council of Churches, Columbus, 

io 


a B. Mercer, ’55—East Harlem Protestant Parish, New York, New 
or 
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Alumni Serving in Administrative and Executive Positions 
in the Baptist Denomination 


Dr. oan es A. Carman, '14—Executive Secretary, American Baptist Ministers 
ounci 
Dr. Wixiam S. TERRELL, ’16—Executive Secretary, Connecticut Baptist Convention 
Rev. C. Clayton Browne, ’17—Director of Promotion, Kansas Baptist Convention 
Dr. Lester W. Bumpus, ’22—Executive Secretary, Pittsburgh Baptist Association 
Dr. Rosert V. RussELL, ’22—Assistant Executive Secretary, New York City Bap- 
tist Society 
Dr. Harotp F. Sropparp, ex-’23—Executive Secretary, New Jersey Baptist Con- 
vention 
Dr. M. Forest AsHproox, ’24—Executive Secretary, Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board, American Baptist Convention 
Rey. R. LaRue Coser, ’24—Director of Christian Education, New York Baptist 
City Society 
Dr. oe A. PEpper, ’25—Staff Member, American Baptist Home Mission 
ociety 
Dr. Donato C. Crowarp, ’26—Executive Secretary, Council on Christian Social 
Progress, American Baptist Convention 
Dr. KENNETH L. Coser, ’27—Staff Member, American Baptist Publication Society 
Dr. Paut C. Carter, ’28—Associate Director of Public Relations, Board of Educa- 
tion and Publication, American Baptist Convention 
Dr. Roy W. Hopnces, ’29—Executive Secretary, North Dakota Baptist Convention 
Rev. ALBERT W. SHECKELLS, ’30—Director of Education, New York Baptist State 
Convention 
Rev. Harotp C. LoucHweap, ’31—Director of Town and Country Work, Ohio 
Baptist State Convention 
Dr. WALTER O. MacoskeEy, ’31—Director of Missionary Promotion in Metropolitan 
New York 
Rev. ANpREW J. Esperson, '32—Manager, Maywood Baptist Home and Hospital, 
Illinois 
Rev. E. Froyp Norton, ’33—Director of Education, Michigan Baptist State Con- 
vention 
Rev. Epwarp E. CuipmAn, ’29—Director of Church Extension, American Baptist 
Home Mission Society ; 
Rey. Ivan M. Casu, ’33—Director of Town and Country, New York Baptist State 
Convention 
Dr. Ancus C. Hutt, ’34—Executive Secretary, Cleveland Baptist Association 
Dr. Lrncotn B. WapswortH, ’34—Director of Edifice Funds and Building Counsel, 
American Baptist Home Mission Society ‘ 
Dr. CHartes E. Boppiz, ’36—Associate Personnel Secretary, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society as 
Rev. Ropert T. Frericus, '36—Field Worker, American Baptist Home Mission 
Societ 
REV. Cas F. Anperson, ’°37—Associate Executive Secretary, American Baptist 
Assembly : 
Rev. M. Parker Burroucus, '38—Assistant Secretary, Board of Education and 
Publication, American Baptist Convention 
Dr. Epwin H. Tutter, ’38—Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Baptist State 
Convention P : ape 
Rev. R. Lewis Jonnson, '39—Director of Education, Chicago Baptist Association 
Dr. Ratpu M. Jounson, ’40—General Director, Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion, American Baptist Convention 
Rey. Epwarp C. Starr, ’40—Curator, American Baptist Historical Society 
Rev. Park T. RusHrorp, '41—Field Representative, American Baptist Publication 
ocie 
EL gal B. Forpuam, '41—National Director, Baptist Youth Fellowship, 
American Baptist Convention 
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Rev. G. Douctas Manson, ’42—Director of Christian Education, Pittsburgh Bap- 


tist Association } tol é p ; 
Rev. M. Epwarp Crark, ’43—Director of Christian Education, Connecticut Baptist 


Convention é ; rae 
Rev. Paut O. Mapsen, '43—Staff Member, American Baptist Home Mission 


Society : 
Rey. Davin A. Leacu, ’45—Director of Christian Education, Rhode Island Baptist 


Convention ‘ 
Rev. Francis F. FisHer, ’46—Staff Member, Ministers and Missionaries Beneft 
Board, American Baptist Convention . 
Rev. Ecmer S. West, ’46—Secretary, Board of Foreign Missions, Southern Baptist 
Convention 
Rev. LAwrence H. Janssen, ’46—Staff Member, Board of Education and Publi- 
cation, American Baptist Convention 
Rev. Cuartes N. Forsserc, ’47—Staff Member, Massachusetts Baptist Convention 
Rev. Kennetu E. Peterson, ’52—Director of Youth Evangelism, American Baptist 
Publication Society 


The Supervised Field Work Program 


In 1950 $400,000 was raised through the Centennial Development 
Program to be used as expendable capital for two purposes—to raise 
faculty salaries and to launch a supervised field work program for the 
students. 


How to relate effectively the work of the classroom with field work 
experience is one of the most difficult problems of theological education. 
The additional funds available through the Centennial Development 
Program made it possible to attack the problem from two directions. 
One, througn the enlistment of faculty members whose major respon- 
sibility was in the content fields, but who in terms of personality and 
experience were uniquely qualified to carry on certain phases of super- 
visory work. The other, through the appointment of a staff of highly 
trained and experienced specialists who would devote primary attention 
to the supervisory needs of the students. This staff consisted of four 
people whose areas of specialization were speech, Christian education, 
worship, and church administration. | 

In addition to the work of this staff of specialists, faculty members 
from the departments of Christian education and homiletics contribute 
a substantial portion of their time to working with the students on the 
field. On any given Sunday, therefore, as many as nine representatives 
from the faculty and staff will be found among the churches and other 
areas of student service in a supervisory capacity. 


A comprehensive program of counseling and remedial work is now 


in operation. Provision has been made for continuous evaluation of 
student progress both in the classroom and in his personal and profes- 
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sional development on the field through the school’s department of re- 
search. The department of research is manned by an individual tech- 
nically trained in research procedures as well as in theological subject 
matter. 


The Current Curricular Pattern 


The three major factors that must always be present in the organiza- 
tion of a curriculum are: .the subject-matter to be taught, the students 
who will be engaged in study, and the faculty available for teaching. 

How do we determine the subject matter to be taught? This is the 
perennial question plaguing curriculum makers everywhere. Our pres- 
ent curriculum is based upon several assumptions: (1) The student 
should be introduced to every major field of study as early as possible in 
his seminary career. This is the prescribed curriculum core; (2) Since 
the survey-course procedure runs the risk of superficiality, it is felt that 
this introduction can best be accomplished by restricting the range of 
subject-matter to be covered and concentrating on intensity and 
thoroughness of study; (3) Inasmuch as it is not possible for a student 
to acquire mastery in all fields of study in the three years of a seminary 
course, flexibility should be provided within the curriculum to make 
possible reasonable levels of mastery in certain specified fields—fields to 
be determined on the basis of the student’s need, interest, and capabili- 
ties. Hence, the need for a substantial provision for free electives; 
(4) No field of concentration should be pursued at the expense of a 
broadening of the base to which the student has been introduced in the 
curriculum core. Hence, the need for introducing a principle of con- 
trolled electives. 

Obviously, consideration regarding subject-matter in the curriculum 
cannot be dealt with apart from the students to be engaged in the study 
of that subject-matter. The admissions policy at Colgate Rochester, 
to begin with, aims at a selected group of students. Allowance must 
then be made in the curriculum for the fact that these students differ. 
They differ in their religious and cultural backgrounds. They differ in 
their readiness for disciplined theological study. Some students have 
interests and capabilities that enable them to move more rapidly in cer- 
tain fields than in others. They differ also in their vocational purpose 
relative to the various fields of specialization embraced within the 
ministry. The curriculum at Colgate Rochester endeavors to take 
serious account of these differences. It is in the attempt to come to 
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terms with several issues that the pattern of prescriptions, controlled elec- 
tives and free electives has taken form. 


Based upon these considerations, our curriculum assumes the follow- 
ing general pattern: 


The curriculum is organized in three major divisions—Historical 
Studies, Christian Interpretation, and Practical Studies. The first in- 
cludes Old and New Testament and Church History; the second, Phil- 
osophy of Religion, Theology, and Social Ethics; the third, Homiletics 
and Liturgics, Pastoral Theology, Religious Education and Field Work. 
Supplementary studies in Speech, Church Music, and Christian Bibliog- 
raphy are also included in the Practical Division. 

The pattern for the organization of the courses of study is based upon 
the following principles: (1) Basic courses in all major fields are 
prescribed. Most of these courses are to be taken in the first year. 
(2) The larger portion of the second year and all of the third year are 
open to electives. In order to prevent unwise and premature concen- 
tration, the principle of controlled electives specified that about half of 
the elective courses be distributed over the three major divisions. 
(3) While the basic pattern of the curriculum is drawn to the require- 
ments of the pastorate, certain modifications and substitutions are allowed 
to meet specialized vocational goals in the fields of teaching, the uni- 
versity pastorate, religious education, Christian social service, social 
research, and the chaplaincies. 


This pattern of curricular organization becomes particularly adaptable 
to the objective of personal encounter sought in theological instruction. 


Concerning Prospects for Future Enrolment 


The realism of the projected enrolment figure of 150-160 as an 
achievable objective, without threat to admissions standards, is sup- 
ported by an examination of trends currently taking place in our 
recruitment and admissions program. As a matter of long-established 
policy, Colgate Rochester has given high stress to quality and fitness 
in its selection of students. During the period 1950-52 a study was 
conducted to give us a reasonably factual picture as to where we stood 
in this matter. The results of this study, coupled with a searching 
reappraisal of the kind of ministry demanded in the modern world, led 
to a faculty decision to be even more stringent about admissions re- 
quirements. This decision was made with great hesitation for it meant 
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that current admissions would need to be cut down by about a third 
until new sources of recruitment could be opened up. 

Immediately following this decision a long-range, intensive program 
of recruitment was launched. This program consisted of a systematic 
plan of faculty visits to colleges, an annual Conference on the Ministry 
for top-grade college students who were not hitherto committed to 
the ministry, and a second annual Conference on the Ministry for a 
select group of pre-theological students. Special literature appropriate 
to the purpose was prepared. These ventures were supported by a 
continuous plan of mail and advertising cultivation. Records concern- 
ing student prospects of the type we were seeking were methodically 
kept, in most instances through their entire college career. 

The two Conferences on the Ministry have met with such response 
that for the past two years we have been forced to close registrations a 
month in advance of the conference, our facilities making it impossible 
for us to accommodate all who would like to come. 

These efforts have begun to pay off. This may be seen in the in- 
creasing response to requests for catalogs. In 1952 there were 199 
such requests, in 1953, 260, in 1954, 309, and in 1955, 375. While 
other literature is sent out on our initiative, catalogs are sent only upon 
student request, thus constituting a significant index of student interest. 
Following is a table of catalog requests by quarters: 


« 1st 2nd 3rd 4th Annual 
Year quarter quarter quarter quarter total 
TOS Zao Ro ees es 64 49 38 48 199 
OS SMA con, cad. tan Sore wea ote 93 67 31 69 260 
TO Ee te ty Mila ie Sa 108 89 43 69 309 
OSS iets. heen e we 128 122 ou 74 375 


This evidence of growing student interest is reflected also in the 
rise in requests for application forms. 

The number of requests for application forms rose from 48 in 1952 
to 197 in 1955. The table below gives a breakdown of this flow over 
the past four years. 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th A ar 
quarter quarter quarter quarter tota 
lone Fg 6 eS cope ee RO 22 10 3 13 48 
OEE de eee 15 25 14 19 73 
TOSAM ht nce e cen 38 48 23 23 132 
ROS Sime os oc. phe 63 53 28 53 197 


These trends in potential student interest suggest a growing reservoir 
of student supply. The entering class in the fall of 1955 indicates that 
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the flow from this enlarging reservoir has already started. At that 
time 44 students were matriculated from among a significantly larger 
number of applicants. The picture for the fall of 1956 is even more 
favorable, with a third more applications for admission having been 
processed to date (January Ist) as compared with the situation at the 
same time a year ago. 

When it is recalled that this development is based upon a direct bid 
for the more capable student, the prospects for an early attainment 
of the enrolment object of 150-160, without lowering admissions stand- 
ards, are virtually assured. 


Principles Governing Provision for Training Relative to 
Specialized Minstries 


While Colgate Rochester is committed to training men for the parish 
ministry as its central objective, it recognizes that it cannot evade as- 
suming some responsibility for a limited number of specialized ministries. 
The faculty takes a strong position that it must not allow such develop- 
ments to take place promiscuously. Two considerations govern a de- 
cision as to whether responsibility for a particular field of specialization 
should be incorporated within the curriculum: (1) Does Colgate 
Rochester have the teaching resources to enable it to do a good job in 
the field under consideration without jeopardizing its essential task? 
(2) Are there resources in the community that will undergird such an 
area of specialization in terms of meaningful experience? The case 
for each of the areas of specialization previously named is as follows. 


1. Ministry to Students 
Faculty resources available: 


Dr. Wiliam H. Hamilton, professor of theology—former chaplain 
at Hamilton College, author of study books widely used among 
college and university students by the Student Christian Movement, 
in great demand as a speaker on college and university campuses, 


currently chairman of the Study Committee of the United Student 
Christian Council. 


Dr. John L, Casteel, professor of homiletics—member of the University 
Christian Mission Committee of the National Council of Churches, 
former member of the National Student Committee of the Y.M.C.A., 
author of the recent book The Rediscovery of Prayer widely used 
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in student study groups, frequent speaker on college and university 
campuses, former member of the faculty of the University of 
Oregon and Nebraska Wesleyan College, in the department of 
speech. 


Dr. Milton C. Froyd, director of research—doctoral work at Co- 
lumbia University in Higher Education, former assistant director 
of Department of Higher Education of the Baptist Board of Edu- 
cation. 


Rev. Robert H. Eads, instructor in religion and higher education— 
for ten years university pastor at Pennsylvania State University, 
specialist in organizing and programming Christian student campus 
activities. 

Community resources available: 

Current working relationships for supervised field work at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Eastman School of Music, Alfred University, 
Brockport State Teachers College, Keuka College, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo State Teachers College. 

Possibilities for further expansion at Geneseo State Teachers College, 
Syracuse University, Wells College, Cornell University. 


2. Community and Religious Research 
Faculty resources available: 

Dr. Albert T. Rasmussen, professor of Christian social ethics— 
former member of the Federated Faculties of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago as specialist in the area of community 
survey and research, research consultant for the Rochester, Buffalo 
and Syracuse Federations of Churches, research consultant for 
the Council of Social Agencies in Rochester. Recently expanded 
department of graduate studies at the University of Rochester, mak- 
ing this one of the strong departments of the University. 

Community resources available: 

Opportunities for community and religious research relative to the 
needs of social and church agencies of Rochester and other nearby 
cities are so abundant that the only problem will be one of selecting 
those that are most adaptable to student need and experience. 


3. Institutional Chaplaincies 
Dr. Oren H. Baker, dean and professor of practical theology—author- 
Faculty resources available: 
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ity on psychological counseling and pastoral care, consultant to 
social agencies in the Rochester area dealing with mental hygiene, 
member of the editorial board of the psychological journal, Pastoral 
Psychology. 
Summer clinical training for students in hospitals in collaboration 
with the Council for Clinical Training and Institute of Pastoral 
Care. 
Pending: appointment of professionally trained chaplain to the 
Rochester State Hospital with a view to coordinating this appoint- 
ment with certain teaching responsibilities on the faculty of Colgate 
Rochester. 
Community resources available: 
Rochester social agencies such as the Men’s Service Center, Hillside 
Children’s Home, Baden Street Settlement. 
Hospitals and prisons of the Rochester area. 


4. The Rural Ministry 
Faculty resources available: 
Dr. Albert T. Rasmussen,—offering basic courses in rural sociology 
and rural church program. 


The Field Work Department supervisory staff—consisting of seven 
persons, all but one of whom have come out of backgrounds of 
effective experience as pastors of town and country churches. 

Community resources available: 

Located on the southern boundary of the City of Rochester, Colgate 
Rochester is immediately adjacent to a large rural area. Almost half 
of the student body fulfills its field work requirement by service in the 
town and country churches of this region. Much of what is normally 
taught in the classroom, in such a laboratory of experience, can be taught 
more effectively under supervision on the field. In this program of 
supervision the field work department collaborates closely with the 
Methodist District Superintendents, the Commissions on Town and 
Country Work of the various denominations, and other specialists in 
town and country work made available to the area by denominational 
and interdenominational agencies. 


Trends in Colgate Rochester's Program of Current Support 


Colgate Rochester began a program of cultivating its constituency 
for current support in 1951, immediately upon the heels of the successful 
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completion of its $400,000 Centennial Development Campaign. A 
full-time director of public relations was added to the staff. In con- 
sultation with experts in the field, a carefully planned program of 
education and cultivation among the Divinity School’s various con- 
stituencies was worked out. The wisdom of this plan is reflected in 
the steadily growing number of friends and churches that are rallying 
to the school’s support each year. The Divinity School started out in 
1951 with total income from all sources in its current support program 
amounting to $7,435. From this point significant strides were made 
each year until in 1955-56 the current support program yielded $61,849. 
The following table gives the breakdown of this development for the 
five year period: 


Trends in Giving to the Current Support Program 
Sources of Current Support TOL 19 52: 1953 1954 1955 1956 


densi case yc teeriraese abe $580 $138 $2,760 $4,130 $5,500 $7,120 
Baptist Board of Education ... 1,125 1,125 1620 1350 1875 1,824 
Raavthes OSES cere. Se 4240 5,300 6160 12,750 16,260 18,430 
ST gas ease 1,490 2400 16,800 23,030 28,060 34,475 

oes sts ee $7,435 $8,963 $27,340 $41,260 $51,695 $61,849 


The above table includes only those gifts that can be counted upon in 
terms of steadily recurring and increasing support. An additional 
$40,880 was received during the same period in the form of special 
gifts, usually from quite unexpected sources. While we do not count 
on such gifts as recurring possibilities, the fact remains that they con- 
tinue to come in with substantial regularity. 

Each year a portion of these funds is set aside for the full endowment 
of the chair of Christian Social Ethics. Already the fund has yielded 
$100,000 for this purpose. By 1960 it is expected that the $250,000 
needed will be achieved. Within the next five years there is reasonable 
assurance that the current support program will be able to absorb the 
$50,000 needed annually to carry on permanently the program now 
under consideration. 


The Christian As Servant 


Davip A. MACLENNAN * 


St. Mark 10:42-45; 2 Corinthians 4:5; 1 Corinthians 9:19, 22. 

iB MAY be my misfortune to read Fortune only in dentists’ waiting 

rooms. In such places magazines must be ‘decently aged before 
circulating among lay readers. Thus it came to pass that only recently 
did I see the September 1951 number of that impressive periodical. In 
it I learned that there has been a gradual disappearance of the house- 
hold servant. I had assumed that it had been sudden and complete. 
According to the author the 1950 census shows twenty-five per cent 
fewer domestic employees in the United States than in 1940. Nearly 
half of all household help is now to be found below the Mason Dixon 
line. This fact may be another feature harassed housewives like about 
the South. The research man contributing the essay suggests that a 
simpler way to measure the shortage of domestic servants is to read the 
want ads. Here is one he vouches for as having appeared within the 
last year: 


“We want a Couple—excellent cook, perfect butler—who are qualified 
and prepared for a truly terrific lifetime opportunity! $500 per month 
plus generous bonus. You'll live in a sumptuous Cape Cod estate for 
five months, the remainder of the year in a charming home at Miami 
Beach. Handsome private living accommodations are provided. 

This that Step Up!” 


The Fortune report concluded with this not too profound observation: 
“Americans don’t like to be servants, and in the long run most of us 
will have to do without them.” 


Most of us would agree that on the whole this condition is salutary. 
The disappearance of the servant-master relationship represents a social 
gain. Human dignity and a democratic society require something bet- 
ter than the old system commonly provided. “All men are equal,” ran 
the inscription on the workers’ building in George Orwell’s 1984; “only 


some men are more equal than others,” is not the necessary alternative 
to the old view. 


cc ® . ",¢ 

Americans dont’ like to be servants.” To most citizens the term 
“ce ” : i MH 
servant” connotes servitude. Human beings rightly resent a servile 


* Dr. MacLennan is Senior Minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church of Roch- 
ester, and lecturer in homiletics at Colgate Rochester Divinity School. He gave 
this address in the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel on September 22, 1955. 
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status. Christianity has not always recognized this fact, nor the Gospel’s 
insistence on racial equality. However understandable it may be in the 
light of his contemporaneous situation, St. Paul’s admonitions to Chris- 
tian slaves show his failure to express the mind of Christ on the issue. 
He was not the last. Howard Thurman has recalled his grandmother’s 
antipathy to the great Apostle. She had been born a slave. She had 
cared for him as a boy, and his regular chore was to do all her reading 
for her. She could neither read nor write. Two or three times a week 
he read the Bible aloud to her. Dr. Thurman was impressed by the 
fact that she was most particular about her choice of scripture. He 
might read many of the devotional Psalms, some of Isaiah, the Gospels 
again and again; but the Pauline epistles never. Half way through his 
college course he mustered courage to ask why she would not let him 
read any of the Pauline letters. “During the days of slavery,” she said, 
“The master’s minister would occasionally hold services for the slaves. 
Old man McGhee was so mean that he would not let a Negro minister 
preach to his slaves. Always the white minister used as text something 
from Paul. At least three or four times a year he used as a text, ‘Slaves, 
be obedient to them that are your masters . . . as unto Christ.’ 
Then he would go on to show how it was God’s will that we were slaves 
and how, if we were good and happy slaves, God would bless us. I 
promised my Maker that if I ever learned to read and if freedom ever 
came, I would not read that part of the Bible.” 


Despite the Gospel and despite the implications of Paul’s own state- 
ment of it, the weight of the Christian movement has been frequently 
on the side of the powerful against the weak and oppressed. Howard 
Thurman, as a Christian and as a member of one of our minority 
groups, is quick to see that Paul may have had his blind spot on this 
matter because he himself was a privileged person. He had a security 
conferred by his status as a Roman citizen which Jesus never knew; 
“Tf a Roman soldier pushed Jesus into a ditch, He could not appeal to 
Caesar; He would be just another Jew in a ditch.” 

Jesus our Lord knew what it was to be denied full citizenship in His 
nation. He knew the plight of servants. Yet it is this Man who insists 
that His followers must be servants, slaves, of others in a profound 
sense, and for the Kingdom’s sake. 


“Vou know that those who are supposed to rule over the Gentiles lord 
it over them” (“supposed” is right!—who ever really submits to those 
whose arrogant use of power gives them external domination?) “and 
their great ones exercise authority over them. But it shall not be so 
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among you; but whoever would be great among you must be your servant, 
and whoever would be first among you must be slave of all. 


We applaud this sentiment. Service clubs inscribe an expression of 
it on their emblems. But to think about it is to be made uneasy. The 
implications are contrary to our success philosophy. “Americans don’t 
like to be servants.” 

I don’t like to be a servant. It means being at everyone’s beck and 
call. To be a servant means a life of interruptions. How can a person 
stand being pushed around, unless he is content to throw his mind into 
neutral and go where he’s pushed? Further, to be a servant even in 
the New Testament sense places a premium on versatility: you have 
to be trained, fit for a job of almost any kind anywhere. More than 
this, there is every chance that a servant ends up with his rights, pre- 
rogatives and personality trampled on or walked over. Who wants to be 
a doormat? 

Yet Christ our Lord declares that greatness in the kingdom of God 
depends not on being top dog but on being servant of all. To choose a 
Christian vocation is to choose the role of a servant. It may have 
occurred to you that the word translated minister or servant is the 
word from which the ecclesiastical term “deacon” is directly derived. 
Every minister, every Christian, is a deacon; under obligation to serve 
others. 

We would better face it. Perhaps it should be made more explicit 
in our ordination services. One Protestant communion in its “form 
and order for ordination to the holy ministry” comes near to it in the 
question: “Do you promise subjection to your brethren in the Lord? 
An affirmative answer is expected and doubtless necessary if the or- 
ganization is to function efficiently. To avoid subsequent misunderstand- 
ing and much frustration we might insert a question along this line: 

“Do you promise to be the servant of Christ and the servant of all for whom 


He gave His life, including all difficult, demanding and unreasonable persons 
(crotchety women of both sexes), as God shall give you strength?” 


I for one would need much divine grace to say with a pure heart fer- 
vently, “I do so promise, the Lord being my helper.” 

It may be we shall escape part of the obligation if we change the 
metaphor, “the slave of Christ Jesus.” It may be obsolete. One tells 
of hearing a religious thinker, it may have been in Chicago, who said 
that we have no longer to serve God but to cooperate with Him for His 
self development. To rank amateur in theological concepts, it sounds 
like irreligious solicitude for God’s quest of maturity! 
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Like it or not we cannot soften Christ’s demand nor waive this re- 
quirement of discipleship. ‘The true servant of God will be slave to 
the brethren.” Do you suppose Gregory the Great was on the main 
line when he chose as the most distinguished title for the bishop of 
Rome, “the servant of the servants of God”? 

One Kingdom only is Divine, 
One banner triumphs still, 


Its King a servant, and its sign 
A gibbet on a hill. 


It looks as if we had better get used to being a servant if we intend 
to remain Christ’s faithful followers. We may be serving a long time. 
In heaven, says the seer of Patmos, “they serve Him day and night 
within His temple.” . . . A friend relates a dream. In it he saw 
himself waiting his turn at the celestial admissions office. A bustling 
executive elbowed his way past him and confronted St. Peter with a 
request for a position. ‘What would you like to be?” asked the director 
of heavenly field work. The former tycoon gulped. No one had pre- 
pared him for such a question. He recalled a hymn he had sung as a 
child in Sunday School. “I want to be an angel, and with the angels 
stand.” Peter smiled disarmingly as in the manner of an expert per- 
sonnel man, he asked, “What experience have you had?” 


Prayer 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who though thou didst have the nature of God, 
consented to be servant, grant us the joy which is reserved for those 
who are dedicated to thy service, the contentment of self-forgetfulness, 
and the glad desire to live as those who have come through thee not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and even by thy grace to lay down 
our lives for the brethren. So shall we find in thy service perfect 
freedom. Amen. 


“Ballet Under The Stars”’ 
I. W. LINDENBLAD ’56 * 


ast SaTurDAY I stood for a few moments on a hill above a lake. 
The trees were around me in a blaze of red and yellow fall fire. 
Bright sunlight filtering down from above made them translucent. Here 
and there they were beginning to shed their leaves, to get rid of waste 
materials, just as animals must do. As I stood among them I felt the 
strangeness of their life. I wondered again about the processes that 
went on in those leaves, about how the carbon dioxide and some oxygen 
are taken in through small openings, about how traces of minerals are 
transported through microscopic tubes out to the leaves, and about how 
the sunlight comes in among the molecules, and sugar is made. These 
processes flashed through my mind in an instant. I hardly thought 
individually of them. The trees were so willing to share their silence 
that I dared not think. They wrapped me in stillness. They defied 
me to speak any word about their mystery. 


You have all known moments such as these, moments in which you 
have wondered, “Why can’t I understand? Why have I been set here 
to grope in a mystery I cannot understand?” Philosophers tell us that 
our questions about the purpose of the universe are impossible ques- 
tions, and they are right. They are meaningless and pseudo-questions 
and impossible. So it is not the question “Why am I here?” which 
silences me. It is not the question “Who, what being, set me here 
in this strange place?” It is rather, this strange place. That is all. 
This strange place overwhelms me and that is all. 


One night some years ago a fiery flame, accompanied by a thunderous 
noise rose into the black desert night above me. In a few hours I 
would know that it had traveled one hundred and thirty six miles out 
from the surface of the earth. Hardly among the stars, but as I watched 
Viking Rocket No. 7 move up among the jewels of the night sky I 
realized a dim primitive feeling. It was what the cave man must have 
known when he achieved one of those small but immensely significant 
steps that led up from the apes. High in the milky way I could see it 


* Mr. Lindenblad_is a member of this year’s graduating class. This address 
was offered in the Samuel B, Colgate Memorial Chapel on October 14, 1955. Fol- 
lowing graduation he will be doing graduate study at the Harvard Divinity School. 
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burn out and I kept my eye on the stars around the spot where it had 
been. There was a surge of something big inside of me, something 
unquestionably human. 

In years past there have been many nights when I have known the 
wonder of a winter’s night under the stars but never before had I felt 
a longing desire at the same time. Previously I always had been lost 
in wonder but now there was also a longing to do something, to create. 

Let us think of the mysterious feeling, the strangeness that besets us 
when we stand in a pine forest in the middle of the winter. There is 
snow on the ground. There is the complexity of life in the silent pine 
trees, perhaps some flakes of snow sifting down. All is quiet. Then 
you feel the mystery, the strangeness. At that moment, while you feel 
the strangeness, you feel this other mystery from within you. You must 
do something with the strangeness. You must create with it. You 
must act with it. But it is an impossible combination. How can you 
do anything with . . . strangeness? 

Some men dimly see a way. Some who have stood and felt the eerie 
strangeness of a familiar landscape in the twilight of evening, and a 
need to do something with it, have not failed and turned away to dis- 
tractions. Rembrandt has captured such a scene in a brilliant memory 
on canvas with his portrait of a windmill at sunset. But, on the whole, 
they fail in the synthesis. Even a man such as Rembrandt fails. All 
they do is preserve in some measure a memory of what they feel. 


Let us say this, then. We stand on a stage, the earth, surrounded 
by an eerie strangeness, filled with a need to do something powerful 
and big with the strangeness, but the doing has seemed impossible. 

Shakespeare observed that the world is a stage. The world is a 
stage and we are the artists upon it. We say this because we have 
these two things, the strangeness and the need to create. We must 
create on the stage. There is no need to explain why we must, we 
do not need a rationale any more than does a ballet artist. We are 
impelled to do something in those moments of mystery and strangeness. 
That is all. 

Let us consider, then, some of the perils of great art. One is the 
self-consciousness of the beginner. He is not yet familiar enough with 
the technical procedures of the arts to be able to spend all his energy 
in the great portrayal of the moment of inspiration he is trying to re- 
capture. Some of the energy he has must go into mastering the tech- 
niques of artistry. Only after he has become a master of these can he 
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muster enough concentrated energy on the creative aspects of his work. 
A singer must spend hours and hours mastering the tools of his art so 
that he can finally use them automatically and focus all his energy on 
the creative work and not on those techniques. It means hours and 
hours of hard work. Thomas Edison was complimented upon his genius. 
He replied that he was only one per cent genius. The other ninety-nine 
per cent was hard work. Sometimes the artist is not willing to make 
the sacrifices necessary to achieve creativity and he rests in mediocrity. 


We make this point, then. All of us have experienced those mo- 
ments of knowing the strangeness of the world around us. That strange- 
ness motivates us to create. This means we are artists. We live on 
a stage. Our art form is . . . ballet under the stars. To follow 
the motivation of the mysterious is to follow the way of artists. 


I do not make the point that man is like an artist. 1 make the point 
that man is an artist. He lives on a stage. He lives with an over- 
powering sense of strangeness and mystery, which is his motivation, 
and deep within him is aroused the need to create. 

The ballet artist needs a script, a great score. Can you imagine the 
talented ballerina Moira Sheara doing a fox trot as she tries to express 
herself? She must do a ballet written for the stage. Is there any need 
to explain our choice of the ballet written for Man? It must express 
the sense of mystery which Man knows so well as his motivation. Thus, 
it must be religious. It must be a work of art written explicitly for 
the stage. Thus, it must tell of the movements and experiences of 
people. In a word, it must be the Judaeo-Christian tradition. It must 
have the wonder of Job and the Psalms, the judgments of the Prophets, 
the selfless abandon of sheer artistry in the historical performance of 
the Christ as He transcended religious technique. No other tradition 
meets these requirements. No other ballet has been written for the 
theater of mystery. 

In the motion picture “The Red Shoes” the director of the ballet was 
trying to convey the essence of great ballet to his protégé Victoria Paige. 
He told her “the music is everything. Feel it. Make it a part of you, 
live it, and the rest will come easy.” The music is everything. Don’t 
make the mistake of getting lost in the forms of the scenes and the steps 
of the dances. The music is everything. We must look for the haunt- 
ing theme in our historical score. The music is everything. Christ is 
our theme. In Him we live and move and have our being. Here is 
the theme: “The letter killeth but the spirit giveth life” (II Cor. 3: 6). 
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The forms kill, the dance routines kill, the proper entries and exits kill. 

Let us look at the artists, at you, at me, at our fellow Christians 
around the world. What is the state of the ballet? Is there great art 
on stage? 

In “The Red Shoes” the ballet director remarked, “Ballet is my 
religion. I cannot bear to see it profaned.” He was a good director, 
and for a good director ballet is a religion. He must be concerned with 
the forms and the proper entries and exists and the costumes and every- 
thing about the ballet . . . everything about the ballet. But he is 
not performing. Can you imagine what the ballet would be like if 
all the dancers were good directors, if all were concerned about the 
ballet, about the proper entries and exits and dances? It would be 
poor art. Practising the religion of ballet unfits one for the perform- 
ing. A performer needs a strong sense of the mysterious and a rigid 
discipline of training in the techniques. Then he must come to live 
only for the action. Only the music will receive his deepest concen- 
tration. 

The art was poor just before 1914. Then a ruthless critique began. 
Men were not willing to make the sacrifices necessary to create, to 
learn the discipline that they might achieve true artistry. They chose 
to become directors, practisers of religion. They belong off stage. On 
stage is for the great performers. A few solitary Christians like Soren 
Kierkegaard have cried out bitterly against religion, but today we still 
practice religion, and play on stage . . . and blaspheme the theater. 

We are artists, not directors of the ballet. Before us lies the synthesis 
of the mysterious with the creative spirit of Man in a ballet under the 
stars. Will two world wars show us that men who practice the religion 
of ballet while on stage are something less than a comic relief? 

We have a ballet. Only one brilliantly artistic ballet has ever been 
produced. Forget about being a director. Let the music transform 
you. Forget about religion. Begin the performance. It is an impos- 
sible score, a challenge to the greatest genius of the ballet. No other 
ballet has ever been written for the ballet under the stars. 


Here is the theme: ‘To him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer 
also the other; and from him that taketh away thy cloak withhold not 
they coat also. Give to everyone that asketh thee; and of him that 
taketh away thy goods ask them not again. And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them likewise. And if ye love them 
that love you, what thank have you? For even sinners love those that 
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love them. And if ye do good to them that do good to you, what thank 
have ye? For even sinners do the same. And if ye lend to them of 
whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye? Even sinners lend to 
sinners, and receive again as much. But love your enemies, and do 
them good. . . .” (Luke 6: 29-35.) 

It is agony to master this theme. It is torture to receive the crucified 
Christ. It is the sacrifice of a master artist that He brings to you. 

To be a Christian artist means complete abandon of your mind and 
body in expressing the theme, affer you have done the hard work of 
learning the technique; the hard work of seizing prayer and devotions 
with fury when you are too lazy to practice and when you are cursed 
with unbelief and doubt, when you are submerged in slothfulness; the 
hard work of violently attacking your studies that you might become 
so familiar with the depth of the theme that you know nothing else. 
In the abandon that follows you are a man of turbulent action. It 
means the East-Harlem parish. It means a spectacularly Christlike 
rural pastorate. It means a brilliantly Christian town ministry. It 
means a powerful missionary endeavor. It means a sweaty, heroic 
moulding of history. 

You stand on a stage, filled with the inspiration of strangeness. You 
stand there knowing that the only theme ever composed for the theater 
captures this inspiration. You realize that, in contrast to all the rest 
of creation, you are gifted to perform. 

Forget about building the Kingdom of God. The director will build. 
Forget about the plans. You are not a director. Your plans brought 
war with every encore. Release a thunderous applause as the Spirit of 
Christ fills the stage. Then it will be over. 

The audience will be haunted by this night. The Creator will have 
used you. He will have moved over the face of the deep and all the 
earth will know His name. 


The Duty Of Being Discontented — 


Rospert J. MCCRACKEN * 


Cy eee oa is a virtue, an attractive and engaging virtue. Its 
praise has been sung by poets in every age and its practice is 
repeatedly urged upon us in the Bible. It is one of the minor virtues. 
Few of us would rate it as high as courage or integrity or loyalty or 
chastity, but those who possess it help in no small measure to reduce 
the tensions of existence and they make life easier and sweeter for their 
neighbors and acquaintances. I have been re-reading David Grayson’s 
Adventures in Contentment. Grayson, if he lived as he wrote, must 
have been a benediction to his community and a friend in a thousand. 
From start to finish the book is a commentary on the saying of Socrates, 
“Contentment is natural wealth, luxury is artificial poverty.” 


Just how attractive a virtue contentment is we see as soon as we 
take into account the person who lacks it, the person who would rather 
air a grievance than acknowledge a kindness, who is consumed by petty 
and personal discontents. All of us are familiar with the inveterate 
grumbler complaining of the weather, of food, of the conditions under 
which he has to do his work or of the people with whom he has to 
work, complaining of what goes on in his church, or in his club, or in 
Washington. 

The root of all discontent is self-centeredness. The more the self 
is indulged the more it demands. Did you ever know a selfish person 
who was not a chronic grumbler? On the other hand, you have a 
great soul like Paul writing from a prison cell, “I have learned how 
to be content wherever I am.” It was something he had to learn, and 
his letters show how the lesson was mastered—by denying himself, that 
hardest of disciplines, and by teaching himself to care more and more 
about others. A woman who had lost a son became hard and bitter and 
inconsolable until her health failed and her mind weakened. Her hus- 
band took her to a famous French neurologist who attempted an un- 
expected but direct method of cure. He went with her for a long drive 
through villages that had borne the fear and fire and devastation of the 


* Dr. McCracken is pastor of the Riverside Church of New York City. He 
was Chaplain of the post-Easter Convocation this year and delivered this devo- 
tional address on Wednesday, April 4, 1956. 
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war. “Madam,” he said, “in nearly all these little, humble homes there 
is a poor woman who has lost a son. In some of them there are mothers 
who have lost two and three sons. Is your grief greater than theirs? 
Go home and bear your sorrow with courage and patience.” 


But, though attractive and engaging, there are times when content- 
ment is anything but a virtue. In saying that I am thinking of a vivid, 
striking passage in the Book of Jeremiah. “Moab from the first has 
lain at ease, never known exile afar, lain like wine left on the lees, never 
poured from jar to jar, that tastes the same as ever, and its scent mellows 
never. But the day comes, says the Eternal, when I send men to move 
him, tilting him over, emptying out his casks, and breaking up his flasks.” 
Hundreds of years have passed since those words were written but 
their significance should not be lost_on us. There are wrongs that 
cry out to heaven to be righted. There are injustices that must either 
be mended or ended. There are situations so evil that silence in regard 
to them is criminal. Therein consisted the offense of the men of Moab. 
They were easygoing and complacent. They tolerantly accepted the 
status quo. They acquiesced in conditions against which they should 
have raised their voices and their arms in spirited defiant protest. 


Contentment is always in danger of settling into complacency, or what 
is even worse, into indifference or apathy. You may have heard of the 
farmer who said, “Don’t tell me how to farm any better, I don’t farm 
as good now as I know how.” In all walks of life there are men and 
women who might well make the same confession. In the realm of per- 
sonal character also there are those who have far too quickly come 
to terms with themselves and with their limitations. To be sure the 
psychologists insist on the need of self-acceptance, but there is a self- 
acceptance that is altogether too supine and indolent. If you imposed 
on yourself a stricter discipline you could be a better person and you 
could do a finer piece of work. Few things are sadder than to see 
men and women sentencing themselves to low levels of living. As a 
case in point, take George Jean Nathan, the dramatic critic, in the book 
Living Philosophies. “To me, pleasure and my own personal happiness 
—only infrequently collaborating with others—are all I deem worth a 
hoot. It would make me out a much finer and nobler person, I duly 
appreciate, to say that the happiness and welfare of all mankind were 
close to my heart. As a matter of fact, the happiness and wel- 
fare of mankind are not my profession. I have all that I can 
do to look out for my own happiness and welfare. . . . That I am 
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selfish and to a very considerable degree possibly offensive is thus more 
and more regrettably obvious. All that I am able to offer in extenua- 
tion is that so are most other men if you dig down into them and, 
paying no attention to their altruistic pretensions, get at the heart of 
them. . . . I have yet to find a man worth his salt . . . who 
did not think of himself first and foremost.” There is self-acceptance 
for you! Does anybody want to defend it? Should we be content 
with a philosophy of self-interest, even of enlightened self-interest? If 
everybody adopted such an attitude—pleasure and our own personal 
happiness, all we deemed worth a hoot—what hope could we entertain 
for humanity? 


Some people have too quickly come to terms not only with themselves 
but with their world. In adolescence the status quo angered them. 
They could hardly wait until college days were over, so eager were 
they to get into the fray. They were flaming crusaders for every good 
cause and for every unpopular and overdue reform. They participated 
in debates, passed resolutions, joined societies, and went home in the 
vacations to shock their parents by their radicalism. Where are they 
today? What has become of their social passion or of their resolve 
to change the face of the world? Alas, in the case of the majority 
time has had its way with them. The years have tamed them. They 
don’t fight any more. It takes a great deal to rouse or stir them. The 
tumultuous enthusiasms of youth have died down. They are like Dr. 
Samuel Johnson at the time of the American Revolution. Boswell: “Tf 
I were in Parliament, I should be vexed if things went wrong.” John- 
son: That’s cant, sir. Public affairs vex no man.” Boswell: “Have 
you not been vexed by all the turbulence of this reign?” Johnson: 
“Sir, I have never slept an hour less, nor ate an ounce less meat.” But 
should Johnson in a time of public calamity have been as philosophical ? 
Would it not have been for the general good if, when King George 
III was making such disastrous decisions, the leading men in England, 
because of their concern over what was going on, had lost some sleep 
and found the edge going off their appetite? 

Public affairs vex no man! A story that came out of China during 
the war illustrates how wide of the mark that kind of generalization 
can be. Two men succeeded in escaping from a prison camp. After 
arduous travel and desperate hazards they made their way to the thresh- 
old of safety. They had been associated for years in the Nationalist 
movement in China, the one as a worker, the other as a publicist. In 
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sight of freedom the worker stopped. “You go on,” he said, “and with 
your brilliant gifts tell the world what we are fighting for. I am going 
back so that when you write you can dip your pen in my blood and 
the world will know that we mean what we say.” There was a man 
whom the years had not tamed. 

Back of every movement for reform in history there can be traced 
a deep discontent. Moses was by adoption a prince of the royal house 
of Egypt but there was Israelitish blood in his veins. How could he 
be content when his brethren were treated like beasts of burden? His 
whole soul rose in revolt at the sight of their suffering. Every decent 
instinct in him drove him to renounce the link with the palace and to 
identify himself with his brethren. In the end, at their head, deter- 
mined and defiant, he led them out of Egypt. Amos was a herdsman 
in eighth century Israel. To see how ill at ease and impatient a good 
man can be over public wrongs and how zealous for radical reforms 
read the tract for the times which is the prophecy of Amos. It is full 
of tempestuous and withering words, full of spiritual dynamite. There 
is no soft pleading or gentle persuasion in it. The wholesome, cleans- 
ing influence of that fiery book of nine chapters it would be difficult 
to exaggerate. In the same prophetic succession stands Jesus. For 
thirty years he remained in the seclusion of Nazareth. The wonder 
is that he stayed by the carpenter’s bench so long, that he was able to 
keep his patience or hold his tongue in face of the state of religion in 
Israel—the formality, the unreality, the blight that had fallen on what 
should have been a beneficent and blind thing. But when at length 
he did speak there could be no mistaking the righteous indignation that 
flamed in his words and looks. It is strange that one generation after 
another should persist in thinking of him as a sweetly sentimental soul. 
He was gracious and he could be as gentle as a woman but all through 
his ministry there burned in him a divine discontent. The disciples 
had only to look at him to be reminded of the saying in the Bible, “The 
zeal of thine house hath devoured him.” He came to win the world 
back to God. It was impossible for him to stay at the carpenter’s bench 
or to take life as he found it. 


That last phrase I have borrowed from a verse by Arthur Clough : 


The world is very ill, we see, 

We cannot comprehend it; 

But in one point we all agree— 
God won't, and men can’t mend it. 
Being common sense, it can’t be sin 
To take life as we find it; 

The pleasure, to take pleasure in, 
The pain, try not to mind it. 
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The sentiment of those lines is anything but Christian. Measure them 
against the spirit and life of Jesus and the contrast becomes apparent 
at once. No one who professes to follow Jesus can possibly take life 
as he finds it or subscribe to the view that the ills of the world are 
beyond repair or cure. 


Yet it must be acknowledged that the Church has sometimes done 
this very thing. At intervals in its history there have been pious people 
who supposed that earthly conditions had hardly any importance. Some 
have said categorically that it is no part of the duty of the Christian to 
seek to make the world a better place, that religion is a matter between 
a man and his Maker and that the patterns and structure of society 
are neither its province nor its concern. This is disastrous doctrine. I 
refer to it because the sects in this country have always inclined to it 
and because there are signs of its growing acceptance in Europe. Karl 
Barth, the most influential of European theologians, often leaves his 
readers with the impression that there is nothing the Christian can 
do or should attempt to do about the external order of society; God 
alone can redeem and save it. Believe that and you cut the nerve of 
Christian social endeavor, narrow the range and application of the Chris- 
tian ethic, give your support to the abdication of Christianity from the 
whole field of politics and economics. That way lies the passive accept- 
ance of the status quo, no matter how saturated it may be with injustice 
and oppression. 

Over against this view is the conviction that we are called to the 
service of God here and now, and that it is our task to labor for a society 
that will embody and reflect the principles of Christ. When it comes 
to the maintenance of a cosmic order, God requires no man’s assistance ; 
but when it comes to the establishment of the social order, He has called 
us to be His fellow laborers. The way of God in history is through 
human agents. The Kingdom of God is the gift of God but we can 
hasten its coming. Till the will of God is done on earth as in heaven 
there should be in the heart of the Christian a divine discontent. He 
should be alert to the presence of evil; his conscience should be sensitive 
to whatever is unclean or unfair or un-Christlike. 


Whether Christian or non-Christian there are situations in plenty 
to create within all of us a deep discontent. Within a stone’s throw 
of many churches, housing conditions exist which are a reproach to the 
city and the nation and which should be a burden and a challenge to the 
conscience of this congregation. Disturbing too is the fact that America 
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has well over twice the average amount of food of the rest of mankind, 
and with 6.2% of the world’s population it has 47% of its income. No 
less disturbing have been the operations of a Committee of Congress— 
ironically enough the Committee on un-American activities—publishing 
indictments about individuals who have never been interviewed and 
who have had no opportunity to defend themselves or to meet and refute 
the allegations made against them. And when we look abroad what 
do we see?—The war, no longer cold between the West and the East, 
a fresh and feverish race in armaments, with for a new and disturbing 
factor the experimentation in atomic fission—a world in short on the 
brink of a new hell. Who could be content with that for the status 
quo? 

But, you say, what can one do? We must not harden ourselves, or 
tell ourselves that things are not as bad as they seem, or that it is not 
our business anyway. We must not allow ourselves to become indifferent 
to what is going on in the United States and in the world. Odd Nan- 
sen, the son of the famous Norwegian explorer, has written a day-by- 
day chronicle of his life in Nazi concentration camps. Here is how 
the book finishes: ‘Dear Reader, I shall stop now. This book has 
turned out long enough, and it may have been heavy going. But when 
you go to your bookseller for a new one, don’t say to him as so many 
do, ‘Now I have had enough of those wretched prison books. Give me 
some better kind of thing. I can’t stand any more of that misery.’ The 
worst crime you can commit today, against yourself and society, is to 
forget what happened and sink back into indifference. What happened 
was worse than you have any idea of. And it was the indifference of 
mankind that let it take place.” Nansen’s warning should not go un- 
heeded. If we build a screen between ourselves and the great agony 
of the world we are only paving the way to new miseries. 

We must remember too that the only discontent that is worth any- 
thing is the discontent that issues in action. Harlem is a case in point. 
We can do something about the swarming mass of neglected and wretch- 
edly housed American citizens who are our near neighbors. We can 
join with others in organized efforts to help. In the Manhattanville 
Neighborhood Center we have an organization that stands ready to 
mediate our help whether contributed in personal service or in dollars 
and cents. People who care, go and do something. Those who want 
democracy work for it. Those who want peace work for it. Those 
who want a better world roll up their sleeves, pitch in and work for a 
better world. 
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Finally, forbidding and menacing as the contemporary situation is we 
must not allow ourselves to be frightened or intimidated or defeated by 
it. If we are Christians we must think and talk and act like Christians. 
We must keep our faith in the love and power of God in the essential 
greatness and goodness of man. I conclude with a story which does not 
contradict but which supplements what I have been seeking to say, In 
the days of Cromwell, Bulstrode Whitelocke, the British Ambassador 
to The Hague, was tossing about through the night in anxiety about 
the condition of his country. An old servant, lying in the same room, 
addressed him: “Sir, may I ask youa question?” “Certainly,” replied the 
Ambassador. “Did God govern the world before you came into it?” 
“Undoubtedly.” “And will He govern the world when you have gone 
out of it?” “Undoubtedly.” “Then, sir, can you not trust Him to 
govern the world while you are in it?” The tired Ambassador turned 
on his side and fell fast asleep. 


The Great Rift Valley of Mankind 


Joun R. SLATER* © 


HAT DO the Dead Sea scrolls mean for us? In that lonely Judean 
VN seh derecs for many generations men had longed for light, justice, 
and peace. Light came from the East, but not justice or peace. They 
watched the sun rise in splendor over Moab, and set at evening in glory 
of reflected color on cliffs across the Dead Sea. The sea was dead, but 
the light was alive. They dreamed of a better world, where nothing 
could be helped by hatred, but everything by faith and charity. 

Therefore when the fullness of time had come, a child was born in 
Bethlehem, a cross was raised on Calvary, a way was opened for all 
the future. Now men and women and-little children could walk in the 
light, find peace, make peace, and return happily at last to Almighty 
God who made them. That was the hope. Where is it now? 

Since the beginning, even before Cain and Abel, there has always 
been a great chasm of separation among men, a gulf of grief, a crack 
of doom. The Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea, with all its caves, are 
only part of a great gorge beginning north of Galilee, running from the 
Dead Sea south through the rocky canyon of the Wady Arabah, through 
the Gulf of Aquaba and the Red Sea to Ethiopia, thence southwest 
through the long chain of lakes, past Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, 
through many valleys of hatred and shadows of death, finally reaching 
the Indian Ocean at Mozambique. That gigantic chasm is called by 
geographers the Great Rift Valley, and is so marked on recent maps. 
It is thousands of miles long, hundreds of feet deep, and must have 
originated in some primeval convulsion of the earth’s crust in geologic 
times. Such a cleavage is called by geologists a “fault.” 

There is a more colossal fault somewhere in this human world that 
separates whites from blacks, Jews from Arabs, Christians from Mos- 
lems, East from West, Asia from America, Soviets from the free, chil- 


dren of light from sons of darkness, the past from the future. It keeps 
mankind asunder. 


* At a public meeting on the Dead Sea scrolls at the Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School on the evening of April 26, after a panel composed of Professor Jmeeke 
Sanders, Rabbi Joel Dobin, and Dr. John R. Slater had reviewed the contributions 
of this discovery to our knowledge of pre-Christian Judaism and the text of Isaiah, 
this modern application was presented by Dr. Slater. He is Emeritus Professor 


of English at the University of Rochester and currently serves as a trustee of the 
Divinity School. 
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Who but God can ever bridge that gulf and bring mankind together ? 
The City of God can never be built upon the ruins of old religions, 
above ancient hatreds that end all empires. It does not rest on leather 
scrolls, however old. It cannot be hidden in caves, stolen by robbers, 
or preserved in museums. That invisible City of God can rise only in 
the hearts and minds of the wise, the humble, and the brave. It is the 
secret city of those in every land who love truth more than safety, liberty 
more than life, and eternity more than time. It is also a refuge for the 
poor, and those who have no friend. It is the only earthly home for 
some, who know that they are dust, and need the Great Spirit if they 
are to live at all. 

When will that peaceable kingdom come? Men have tried to bring 
it about by reason, and they have failed. They have tried to bring it 
by violence and destruction, and they have failed. Wars make no peace, 
and nuclear explosions make no friends. Humanism has tried to bring 
brotherhood by logic, and that too has failed. Divinity like that of the 
carpenter of Nazareth has seldom been really tried, except by saints 
and martyrs like Francis of Assisi and Schweitzer of Africa. Such 
men we admire but do not follow. 

So in conclusion we find that scraps of old writings from the distant 
past can mean little for our own world unless to warn us that our own 
time is running short. It is growing late. The caves are empty now. 
The secrets of the dead have been laid bare, and cannot save us from 
ourselves. 

But the secrets of the future await some new Easter resurrection of 
the spirits of men, when they hear high calling from those archangels 
who attend the throne of the Merciful, the Compassionate, the Ruler 
of the Day of Judgment. Now, as in the even more dangerous days of 
those who hid the scrolls for nineteen centuries of neglect, we are again 
admonished to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with the 
Supreme Being of eternity. That is all the law and the prophets. But let 
us hope there is more to come. 

The gospel of good will and international brotherhood is a common 
heritage of Judaism and of Catholic and Protestant Christianity. But 
it has not yet prevailed in Israel, or in America, or anywhere else in 
the world. It will come when all who love the Highest that they know 
are ready to leave everything else for that. Isaiah’s vision of the peace- 
able kingdom, and Jesus’ beatitude for peacemakers, may be our ulti- 
mate meaning for all the Dead Sea scrolls. 


A Memorial Service Of Worship 


IN MEMORIAM 
EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


NOVEMBER 20, 1892-DECEMBER 17, 1955 


Born New Haven, Connecticut. B. A. Furman University, 1912, M.A., 
1913; Th.M., Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1916. Ordained 
Greenville, South Carolina, 1914. D.D., Wake Forest College, 1934, 
Duke University, 1936, Hillsdale College, 1940; Litt.D. Colgate Uni- 
versity, 1946. Married Wilda Hardman, June 27, 1917; children, 
William H., Elizabeth M., Haley G. Missionary to China, 1917-26; 
professor of philosophy and ethics, University of Shanghai, 1926-29. 
Pastor, Pullen Memorial Baptist Church, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
1929-37; 1948-55; Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1937-44. Lyman Beecher Lecturer on preaching, Yale, 1940. Member 
and officer of many religious, educational, and civic organizations. Com- 
poser of hymns and anthems; author of numerous books, poems, essays, 
articles. President, Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 1944-48. 


LAST JOURNEY 


All that is I, I do not wish to bear 
Beyond the shoreline of mortality: 
All that is aimless, foul perhaps, or fair 
All that is water-logged; the fear of sea 
That moors and anchors, holding fast my heart 
Thrall to the coast; the blustery pride that sails 
For ports more safe than cove or counterpart 
Along this kindly shore. The storm that flails, 
The folly that becalms, the fears that snuff 
The free bright flame of my enkindled spark— 
These would I jettison forever, stuff 
Sunk in the deep beneath its nether dark. 
Only the cargo love has left with me 
Would I bear outward toward eternity. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat 
1950 


SAMUEL COLGATE MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
Tuesday Morning, 10:30—February 21, 1956 


President Wilbour Eddy Saunders, presiding 
Dr. Oren H. Baker, assisting 
Mr. Giles F. Hobin, soloist 
Mr. Richard D. Crooks, organist 
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ANDREWS-HALE CHIMES 
“For all the Saints’ 


Orcan PRELUDE—“Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts” Poteat 


THE CALL To WorsHIP 


Come in with love for God and Man, 

Nor fear to wait as stranger in this quiet place, 
For God Himself will presently appear 

And smile a welcome from a friendly face 
And offer you with others waiting here, 

The Bread of Fellowship, the Cup of Grace. 


THE ProcessionaL HymMN—‘Eternal God Whose Searching Eye Doth 
Scan” Poteat 


Eternal God whose searching eye doth scan 
Ages and climes no limits can confine; 
Broaden thy vistas in the eyes of man 
Till he shall share the vision that is thine. 


Help him to see the kingdom of thy Son 
Wider than nation, deeper still than race; 
Chasten his joy in meager vict’ries won 
Stablish his goings in a broader place. 


Brighten the light that shines upon his day, 
Gird with thy love the weakness of his creeds; 
Teach him to trust his fellows in the way; 
Give him the faith that conquers and concedes. 


Strike from his soul the fetters of his fears; 

Level the barriers of the narrow mind; 

Advance thy church throughout the coming years 
Wide as the world and broad as human kind. Amen. 


Tue ReEsponsivE READING (From Morning Worship at the Pullen 
Memorial Baptist Church, April 10, 1949) 


The Minister: It is the hour of man: new purposes, broad shouldered press 
against the world’s slow gait. ; 

The People: Man bursts the chains that his own hands have made; hurls down 
the blind fierce gods that in blind years he fashioned. 

The Minister: No more is God a stranger: he comes as Common Man, at 
home with cart and crooked yoke. 

The People: Know man and you will know the deep of God. f 

The Minister: Man comes a pilgrim of the universe. At altar fires anterior 
to earth his soul was lighted; and it will burn on after suns have wasted 
in the void. : 

The People: God has given to the men of earth the stuff of paradise. We 
have enough; we need no other stones to build the stairs to the Unfulfilled. 

The Minister: We need on other ivory for the doors, no other marble for the 
floors, no other cedar for the beam and dome of man’s immortal dream. 

The People: Here on the common human way is the place for us to walk 
forward, entering triumphantly into the heaven of God’s and man’s build- 


ing. 
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Tue Goria PATRI Poteat 


THE PRAYERS 


The Choral Introit ; 
Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel; Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock. 
Look down from heaven and behold this vine and the stock which Thy 
right hand hath planted. So shall we not go back from Thee: Shepherd 
of Israel. (Hymnal, No. 631) 


The Prayer ; 
Eternal Spirit of Wisdom, of Power, and of Compassion—whose brooding 
nurture brings to life and action all those impulses that, stirring within 
the human heart, are the earnest of God and the hope of humanity, make 
Thyself felt in these moments when we invoke Thy holy name. We thank 
Thee for the lure of Truth and for all man’s responses to it; and for the 
freedom that is the reward of those who find it. Help us to keep bright 
its glow, to tend it as a sacred fire, lest by our indolence or pride or sin, 
we snuff its flame, and our spirits, wanting its warmth, grow cold and 
cheerless in the darkness. 


We thank Thee for our homes and dear ones; for work and the fellow- 
ship of toil, and for that measure of success which has rewarded our 
labors. But we would not forget those who at this hour are lonely, or 
those who are troubled by uncertainty or pressed down by the weariness 
of sorrow. Make use of us, we beseech Thee, to relieve those who come 
within reach of our sympathy; strengthen all hands stretched out to help, 
all hearts tendered in mercy and compassion. 


For those who have been the benefactors and guardians of our spirits, 
whose minds have kindled fires of understanding on lesser candlesticks, and 
who have found Thee by ministering to the least of Thy brethren, we 
offer our devout thanks. Make us worthy of their lives and keep us 
always in remembrance of them, that we, through them may bring many 
sons to glory to the honor of Thy great name. Amen. 


The Choral Response 


Bow down, Thine ear, O Lord and answer me; for Thou art good and 
ready to forgive; and abundant in lovingkindness unto all that call, call 
upon Thee. Amen. (Hymnal, No. 633) 


Soto—“Better a Day of Faith’ Robins-Poteat 
Mr. Hobin 


SERMON—“The Mirror of Immortality” From “Best Sermons of 1944” 
Dr. Baker 


Hymn No. 320—“Light of the World, How Long the Quest” Poteat 


Light of the world, how long the quest 
down weary years to learn thy name! 
From sacred fire, on mountain Crest Ot 
temple altar’s lambent flame. 


Cringing before the riven oak, 

man fain the lightning would appease ; 
In fear the flaming dawn invoke; or 
greet the morning on his knees. 
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Yet all the while, though hearts were dark, 
soft glints of light were entering; 

Each gleam of truth a glowing spark of 
Thy divine illumining. 


In Thee, O Christ, we hail the dawn, 

with uncreated light aflame; 

Before Thee terror is withdrawn; Thou 

light of all times and hearts the same. Amen. 


THe BENEDIcTION (The People seated) President Saunders 


Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
Great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work to do his will, working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom the glory 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE CHoRAL REsponsE—“Now Lord Lettest Thou Thy Servant De- 
part” 
Hymnal, No. 644 


OrcAan PostLtupE—‘Indifference” (“When Jesus Came to Golgotha’’) 
Poteat 


THESE WORDS LAST ON 


Twenty-five titles of Dr. Poteat’s writings are on the shelves of the Colgate 
Rochester Library. The following are among his major works: 


Jesus and the Liberal Mind (1934) 

Reverend John Doe, D.D. A study of the Ministry (1935) 
Thunder Over Sinai (1936) 

The Social Manifesto of Jesus (1937) 
Centurion—A Narrative Poem (1939) 

These Shared His Passion—The Last Week (1940) 
These Shared His Cross (1941) 

These Shared His Power (1941) 

Four Freedoms from God (1943) 

Over the Sea, The Sky (Poems—1945) 

Last Reprieve! (1946) 

Parables of Crisis (1950) 

God Makes the Difference (1951) 

Mandate to Humanity (1953) 


Above the Anguish of the World* 


Tune: SAUNDERS 


Rocer K. Powett, 1955 Freperick L. Essex, 1955 


1 world — Be yond our fears and 
2 they see with eyes of faith The rap - ture of life’s 
3 : war, no breach of peace, Nor e - vil tor - ment 
Ee 4 Head - Where earth's cruel pas - sions 


In life's mad VOr- = - tex swirl - ing blind 


4 = 


Stands the right eous, 
mys - ter - y Know that the course of 
un - re - lieved Serves to dis - may the 


Men 


hand the fu - ture un - der - lies. 

vent Oo - beys the God of his - 16°> = et 
know in Whom they have be - lieved. 

Christ him -_ self has walked 


* “Above the Anguish of the World” was presented at an All-School Luncheon 
in the refectory just prior to the Christmas recess in December, 1955. The tune, 
“Saunders,” was named for Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, President of the Divinity 
School. Frederick L. Essex, then Director of Public Relations at Colgate Rochester, 
and now Director of Radio-Television for the American Baptist Convention, com- 
posed and named the composition. The hymn words were written by Roger K. 
Powell, an alumnus of the Class of 1939 and Registrar of the School, in an effort 
to express in words the mood of the music. 

Mr. Powell interpreted the hymn saying, “The theme develops a sense of the 
unrest and evil in the world, which is interrupted about half-way through with a 
rising note of confidence and hope. This, in turn, becomes in the fourth line of 
each stanza a positive affirmation of victorious faith. The first stanza takes the 
cosmic perspective on faith and doubt, and being philosophical it is not as compel- 
ling as the stanzas which follow. Building upon this setting, stanzas two and three 
turn the thought upon the individuals, ‘men of God,’ who carry this Christian faith 
into action in the world. The last stanza is more violent in its description of this 
world, but also, the surge of faith which rises from it is the most convincing of 
all, introducing the historic Christ who in himself makes all other areas of faith 
understandable.” 

Both men previously had significant experience in their respective fields of com- 
posing and writing. Mr. Essex came to the School after a career in composing 
for radio and _ television. Mr. Powell’s hymn, “Lord, We Thank Thee for Our 
Brothers,” written in 1948, is one of the best-known hymns of the ecumenical 
movement in the United States. It was introduced by the Divinity School Chorus 
and later at the founding of the National Council of Churches in Cleveland in 1950. 
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Service Of Worship 


SERVICE OF WorsHIP 
in Tribute to 
ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 
and 
WILLIAM AXLING 


SAMUEL COLGATE MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
SPRING CONVOCATION 1956 
Wednesday Afternoon, April 4, at Three o'clock 


Dr. OreN H. Baker, Presiding 


ADDRESSES BY 


Dr. Ropert H. BEAVEN 
Chaplain, Uinversity of Rochester 


Dr. Epwarpv B. WILLINGHAM, General Secretary 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


ORDER OF SERVICE 


ORGAN PRELUDE 


THE LORD’S PRAYER (all uniting) 


HYMN—No. 391—‘“THE CuHuRcH’s ONE FOUNDATION” 


THE SCRIPTURES—First READING 


ADDRESS 
THE SCRIPTURES—SeEconp READING 
ADDRESS 
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Dr. Beaven 
. Dr. Baker 
Dr. Willingham 
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HYMN—No. 378—“In Curist THERE IS No East orn WEST’ 


BENEDICTION 
ORGAN POSTLUDE 


Ceremony of Dedication immediately following this service 
with President Saunders, Presiding 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


The glory of the local church is that it is not local. It is a unit in a great 
system, one company in a great army. To make real Christians, to get 
the Christ-like point of view, the last member in every local church should 
be lifted into a sense of comradeship with all other Christians everywhere, 
of all races and colors and nations. He should glory in one God whom 
all worship, one Christ whom all follow, one Scripture which all possess, 


one experience of God in Christ which all have had. 
—ALBERT W. BEAVEN, 1937 


The challenge of the new day calls for a more masterful cooperative 
strategy, a more effective technique and a daring far-planned program. 
Instead of fragmented denominational missions we need to build on every 
mission field an all-Protestant front; combine our man-power, consolidate 
our soul-power and pool our material resources in a co-ordinated, strongly 
integrated, aggressive crusade for Christ and His Kingdom. “The churches 
must become the Church” if Christianity is going to win in a world that 
has lost its way and in which East and West divergent ideologies are 


contending for the mastery of men’s mind and for their loyalty. 
—WitiAM Axtina, 1955 


Address at the Dedication of 
Beaven House 


Ropert H. BEAven* 


i Goes GREATLY honored to have been asked to represent the family in 
this service which dedicates the Married Students’ Dormitory here 
on the hill as Beaven House. This institution, to which all of us owe 
so much, is not the length and shadow of any one man but of many 
men. Each one of them in his own way has poured into it the genius 
of his own mind and spirit. But there is a very real sense in which 
this home on the hill was a dream which it was given to my father to 
carry into reality. It would be a false modesty in any of us in the 
family, which saw this dream unfold, to do anything but rejoice in having 
his name made a permanent part of its enduring monuments. 


When Dr. Saunders was talking with the committee responsible for 
today’s service, he expressed concern over the speed with which those 
who have gone before become nothing but an unknown memory. He 
hoped that this might be an occasion when in some small way the stu- 
dents of today and of tomorrow might be made aware of a living spirit. 
Therefore, in these brief moments that are mine, I want to single out 
one thing which to me at least characterized my father’s own life, his 
relationship with his fellow men, and his work for the kingdom of God. 
It is a characteristic which might well become an ideal toward which 
more of us in the ministry should strive. It is summed up in one word, 
and that is the word “wholeness.” Long before modern psychology 
acquainted us with the word “integration” he helped the people who 
knew him to see a living embodiment of it. He was a whole man. 


It seems to me that this characterized him as an individual. He was a 
man who hid behind no deceit, whose life was an open book, and who 
never used or abused any other man for the satisfaction of his own ego. 
This was the secret behind his capacity to become a friend to almost 
anyone who needed his help. Because when anyone came to him with 
a problem he gave his whole self to the other, there were on distractions 


* Dr. Beaven is Chaplain of the University of Rochester and son of the late 
Albert W. Beaven. He is an alumnus of Colgate Rochester, Class of 1937. 
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running around in his mind, there were no cross purposes pulling him 
in a hundred different directions. He was almost completely there and 
when anyone had a half hour of his time he had a half hour of his whole 
time. Whenever again he threw himself into the work of any com- 
mittee or any group, he gave himself completely and without distraction. 
Time and time again, people have told me of experiences which they 
had which bore this out. He had no smart techniques for winning friends 
and influencing people. He was just completely himself and gave himself 
completely away. 

It was this which marked him also in his relationship with his fellow 
men. Because he himself was a whole, he was always not only ready 
but eager to recognize the merit in someone else’s ideas and to rejoice 
in every creative step forward without worrying about who got the 
credit. His rather surprising capacity to get people to work together 
and to work with him stems, I believe, from this fact. He did not need 
to inflate himself by deflating others, to exalt himself by defaming others. 
He loved people; he believed in them; he drew out all of their creative 
potential ; and-he rejoiced in it. 

But it would be a mistake to think of his wholeness as though it were 
something self-contained, something self-sufficient. Quite the opposite 
was the case. I know of no person who was more ready to recognize 
that life is made whole only when it is lived in full and vibrant relation- 
ships than my father. He loved deeply and was unafraid of showing 
it. He cared deeply and with affection. He would have been the last 
to pose as a self-made man for he knew that men only became what they 
are meant to be in relationship. He was a living demonstration of the 
paradox that a man who is really able to lose himself finds himself and 
becomes whole. This is why the family was always so important to 
him and so deeply a part of his life. His ministry was always a ministry 
of a shared community in which his wife, and even though they did not 
know it, his children were involved. It was because he felt this so 
deeply that one of the dreams which he sought to fulfill here on the hill 
was the building of a Married Students’ Dormitory. It was his con- 
viction that if a student could share these precious years together with 
his wife and there build both common friendships and a common store 
of mutual knowledge, their ministry would be a far richer and a far 
deeper thing. This building was not erected only to take care of a 
housing shortage. It was part of the dream which said that no man 
could prepare for the ministry in isolation and for a man to be at his 
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best his preparation should include the community to which he would 
be most intimately related during his life, namely the community of his 
wife and their family. How appropriately then it is that the Married 
Students’ Dormitory shall bear his name. 

I have always been impressed by the carving in the school chapel 
which reminds us of the beauty of holiness. I think one might well say 
that the beauty of my father’s life was the beauty of wholeness. The 
two things are not unrelated. Anyone who knew him at all knew that 
his wholeness grew entirely out of his’own relationship with God. His 
own life, the life he had with his co-laborers, the life which he had with 
his family were all of them lived under the perspective of a deeper 
relationship that encompassed them all. That was the source of his 
wholeness and if this seminary can continue to pour men into the Chris- 
tian ministry whose lives are marked by wholeness and holiness, it will 
have discharged with faithfulness its high calling from God in Christ. 


Address at the Dedication of 
Axling House 


Epwarp B. WILLINGHAM* 


OLGATE ROCHESTER Divinity ScHOooL brings honor upon herself 
C today as she gives to the missionary apartments the name “Axling 
House.” Fortunate is that school which can claim as an alumnus one 
who is known throughout the world as the missionary statesman of 
Japan. 

It is my privilege to share with you on this occasion as a represen- 
tative of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society on whose mis- 
sionary staff Dr. and Mrs. Axling served from the turn of the century 
until retirement. ‘Retirement’, did I say? What a word to use for the 
unretireable Axlings!! After fifty-three years of missionary service in 
Japan, and twice retired, this flaming torch of Christian truth continues 
to burn with radiance as he gives his witness for our Master across the 
land. 

While it is our delight to have Dr. Axling present for this ceremony 
of dedication, let me pay tribute to Mrs. Axling, “in absentia” in Cali- 
fornia, who is so real a part of the Axling team. Those of us who know 
the beauty of the love of this couple are sympathetic with the spirit of 
Dr. Axling who would have his sweetheart included in what we do to- 
day. 

Axling House will have a special significance among the buildings on 
this campus. When a new generation of students asks the question, 
“What mean ye by these stones ?”, the school may reply with pardonable 
pride. 

I. Colgate Rochester Divinity School honors an alumnus who has 
brought honor to his Alma Mater. The name, William Axling, stands 
for the personification of the Christian message unhampered by pro- 
vincialism. This missionary will live as an example of the spirit of the 
school at its best. Axling House adds enrichment to the heritage and 
tradition of the campus on the hill. 

II. This memorial is a reminder of the missionary bond within our 


* Dr. Willingham is General Secretar 


iit of the American Baptist Forei issi 
Societies. y Pp eign Mission 
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Christian fellowship. From the days of Adoniram Judson and Luther 
Rice it has been the missionary appeal which has evoked cooperative 
loyalty among Baptists in America. The Bible is a missionary book, 
and the Christian message is a missionary gospel. This building will 
be a constant reminder that he who would render the greatest service 
must be the one who projects his life to the greatest ends. Axling 
House will be a tangible token of the great commission expressed in 
terms of life. Here will be represented more than the personal witness 
of a family making their home in Japan. This building will be a symbol 
of American Baptists united in spirit and endeavor, extending them- 
selves in prayer and financial support through two of their devoted fel- 
lowship. 

III. This house will stand as an inspiration to young men and women 
in the days to come. Future generations of students will be seeking 
for the guidance of God as they invest their lives in Christian service. 
They will be reminded by the Axling record that God needs the best for 
missionary careers. They will recall the Christian heroism of Dr. and 
Mrs. Axling when war enveloped the world. The record of suffering 
in concentration camps, and the enduring of hardship for Christ’s sake 
will remind young ministers to count the cost of commitment and be 
willing to sacrifice all to the will of Christ. In a day when many seek 
security, convenience and comfort, the example of this missionary couple 
will demand the searching of one’s soul. They built for themselves a 
Japanese home in the heart of Tokyo’s lowest section and lived among 
the laboring class where thousands of men and women looked to them 
for guidance and leadership in most difficult times. 

The multiple demands upon, and opportunities presented to, a mis- 
sionary are reflected in the career of this family. Dr. Axling was an 
author. His writings include “On the Trail of the Truth About Japan,” 
“Toward an Understanding of the Far Eastern Crisis”, a translation 
of Kagawa’s “Christ and Japan”, and the current book “Japan at the 
Mid-Century.” 

The quality of his missionary statesmanship was the best. The Em- 
peror bestowed upon Dr. Axling the Second Order of Merit, a most un- 
usual distinction, in appreciation for his service to the nation. The city 
of Tokyo made him an Honorary Citizen of Greater Tokyo. 

In addition to being remembered as a Christian evangelist with a 
remarkable record of effective service, Dr. Axling will also be num- 
‘bered among the prophets of cooperative Christian endeavor. In 1928 
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he was a delegate to the International Missionary Council in Jerusalem. 
He served as Secretary of the National Christian Council of Japan. He 
was President of the Conference of Federated Missions of Japan. His 
vision, wisdom and progressive leadership have endeared him to Chris- 
tians of many denominational groups. 

The dedication of Axling House is a milestone in the history of Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School. This event is hailed with deep ap- 
preciation by the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. The fel- 
lowship of the American Baptist Convention will join in hearty ap- 
proval of this recognition of a veteran missionary family. Christians 
of Japan will rejoice that one who is greatly beloved among them has 
been honored by those of his home country. Christians of all denomi- 
nations the world over will endorse the good judgment demonstrated by 
this school. Axling House is a material symbol of esteem among friends 
on earth for two missionaries of the Cross who will be given the supreme 
approval of our Master when He pronounces His lasting judgment upon 
each of them, “Well done, good and faithful servant. Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 


No East, No West 


John 1:16 


WILLIAM AXLING* 


For the first time in human history, ancient and modern, we are living 
in God’s kind of a world, a world in which there is no East and no West. 
The radio, the wireless, radar have transformed our global world into 
a vast whispering gallery. Some time ago a friend of mine far up in 
Northern Japan was at breakfast and the telephone rang. When he 
lifted the phone to his ear, it was his father’s voice. In utter amazement 
he exclaimed, “Father, where are you?” The father replied, “Son, I 
am at home,” and home was New York City. 

Ten thousand miles of sea and land, endless stretches of mountains 
and deserts, separated father and son that morning; yet the father’s 
voice came over the ether waves as clear as an evening bell, and for five 
minutes they conversed as easily and as intimately as though they were 
facing each other at that breakfast table. 

I. Geographically, there is no East and no West in our world today. 
No nation is any longer remote. The nations have all moved in on our 
street. They are next-door neighbors. The Trans-World Skyliners and 
the jets have tied the nations up in one compact bundle. They will go 
up together, or they will go down together. Recently a Japanese friend 
of mine emplaned at the International Airport outside of Tokyo on Tues- 
day and landed in Seattle on Monday. 

II. Again there is no East and no West in the realm of the mind. 
Having lived over fifty-three years in Japan, naturally I turn to her for 
a revealing demonstration of this fact. Historically, the Japanese have 
been mentally alert. Traditionally, they have kept their minds on the 
march. When the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 336 years ago, 
Japan boasted 15,000 Temple Schools scattered over the nation. The 
Buddhist Temple served as the schoolhouse. The Buddhist priest func- 
tioned as the teacher. Cutting across all social cleavages and barriers, 
he gathered together the potentially promising boys of the community 
and taught them the Chinese classics, Chinese writing and fencing. This 
was an embryo system of free education that sprang right out of the rice 


roots. 


*Dr. Axling, an alumnus of the class of 1901, is known as the “statesman- 
missionary of Japan.” He served as a missionary for 53 years and as alumni 
orator delivered this address at the Alumni Banquet on April 4, 1956. 
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Then in 1872 Japan launched a nationwide system of education along 
modern lines. This eventually provided six years of elementary educa- 
tion for every child, male and female. This was not only free but com- 
pulsory. Today you can take a hundred Japanese, men and women alike, 
anywhere; out in the rural areas, up in the mining camps, out on the 
fishing fleets, in the industrial centers; and at least ninety-seven of the 
hundred have had six years of primary education, and many are 
graduates of junior high, senior high and of institutions on the college 
level. 

What has happened in Japan is symbolic of what is happening all 
over Asia and to a large degree in Africa. The mind of Asia is on the 
march. Youth all over Asia and in Africa is awake, alert and on its 
toes. Asia’s centuries-long night has past. Her Day stands at the dawn. 


Asia has turned an epoch-making corner in her history, and historians 
are compelled to turn the page and start a new chapter. Some call what 
is happening in Asia revolution. Others label it an upsurge of nation- 
alism. Still others oversimplify it and call it political unrest. 

All of these are in the picture. However, something far more basic 
and destiny-making is taking place in Asia today. The ferment that is 
stirring the Asian world as well.as Africa is a basic awakening of the 
human spirit. The many, many millions of Asia have at long last 
awakened to the fact that they are human beings, high-born and high- 
destined. They have awakened to the fact that they were not born, are 
not destined, to fight a losing fight with ignorance and disease and pov- 
erty and hunger. 

It is this explosive awakening that is setting them in revolt against 
disease, poverty and ignorance. They are in revolt against a sub- 
standard of living that corrodes their spirit, destroys human dignity and 
paralyzes personality. They are in revolt against being looked upon and 
treated as secondary citizens of the world community. 

When I was placed in the Concentration Camp in Japan during the 
war, I had lived for seventy years but knew nothing about hunger. I 
know now what hunger means and what it does to human personality. 
In that camp we had representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada, Holland, Belgium, Greece, Australia and New Zealand. Many 
of these were graduates of the great universities of these nations; men 
who in their day had dreamed great dreams, thought big thoughts and 
done big things. But in that camp morning, noon and night, their total 
thought and total talk was about food. Not only so, but their dreams 
were about food. In the mornings when they gathered in groups and 
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some told their dreams of the night before, in eight cases out of ten 
it was a dream about food—food that their mothers had served in their 
youth, food that their wives had prepared in days long gone by in some 
other land. Those were the dreams that haunted the night hours of those 
men. 

That is what hunger does to people. It forces them back to life on the 
animal level where nothing matters but food. Hunger for food is a 
biological urge that is planted in the very center of our being. “Man 
cannot live by bread only,” but he cannot live without bread. When the 
pangs of hunger are eating at a man’s vitals, he has neither the physical 
vitality nor the mental alertness to think and plan in terms of building 
a better world. A hungry world will be a warring world to the end of 
time. 


That is not God’s kind of a world. The world that He loves is hungry, 
heart hungry, physically hungry. What must this mean to us? It certain- 
ly means that we must take the Bread of Life in one hand and bread for 
the body in the other and move out to minister to our hungry world. 
Preaching is necessary but it is not enough. Theology is necessary but 
it is not enough. Simply sending our surpluses is not enough. To send 
our surpluses only means getting rid of one of our national headaches. 
There is no real sharing or sacrifice involved in sending what we do 
not want and cannot use. The challenge is for us to really share what- 
ever God has committed to us until it cuts to the quick, share until it 
hurts, share until it bleeds. If we are not willing to do that, we might 
as well quit talking about building a just and durable peace. It can’t 
be done. 

III. Moreover, there is no East and no West in the realm of the heart. 
When the war broke out between Japan and the United States, Mrs. 
Axling and I were made prisoners in our home in Tokyo. For nine 
months we were under house arrest. After nine months we were 
separated and placed in separate Concentration Camps fifty miles apart 
and spent a year in those camps. 

During the nine months of confinement in the home, the Japanese 
Christians were allowed to visit us. The Japanese government had 
announced over the radio that for a Japanese to contact an enemy alien 
was high treason, and punishment would be measured out on that level. 
We were enemy aliens. The war was on between Japan and America. 
We were imprisoned in our home under police guard. For those Chris- 
tians to visit our prison home meant their being labeled as sub-patriots. 

Would they come? Dared the come? They came! Not once or 
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twice, but across those nine months they made a beaten path from their 
homes to our prison home. Not only so, but during those nine months 
they shared with us their limited food and their limited fuel until it 
really hurt. 

I shall never forget the visit of a Christian leader of youth. He had 
come before, but that day he must have heard something as he came and 
went because he returned to his own home and said to his wife, “Axling 
may be taken to prison. If he is and some night I fail to return home, 
I want you to know where I will be. You need not make any inquiries. 
If Axling is taken to prison, I am going to prison with him.” No East, 
no West in the realm of the heart when Christ gets a chance to do His 
redemptive work. The same high heroism. The same undying loyalty. 
The same sense of oneness in Christ. 


IV. No East, no West in Christ’s redemptive reach. During the 
four years of 1951 into early 1955, it was my privilege to serve as 
Evangelist-at-Large in Japan. During that period I held 1,065 meetings. 
Most of these were evangelistic meetings. In those meetings 16,000 men 
and women for the first time in their lives publicly stood up to be counted 
for Christ and registered their purpose to accept Christ as their Saviour 
and Lord. Moreover, 12,000 Japanese Christians, not satisfied to be 
fringe Christians playing around on the fringes of the Christian life 
but eager to leap into the midstream of a full and abounding Christian 
experience, took advantage of those meetings and publicly rededicated 
themselves to Christ and to His Cause. That adds up to 28,000 men and 
women who in those meetings stepped out on the side of Christ. 16,000 
of them in first decisions and 12,000 of them in an act of rededication. 
The redemptive Christ of today! Still redemptive whenever and wher- 
ever He is given the right of way in the human heart! 

I am thinking of a Communist in Japan, an educator, who came under 
Christ’s redemptive reach, broke with Communism and today is a 
staunch witness for Christ in his community. A counterfeiter who en- 
countered Christ and today is a deacon and an aggressive witness to the 
redemptive power of Christ. A woman with a soiled soul who was 
transformed into a modern Mary Magdalene. The daughter of a Shinto 
priest who caused a sensation by turning from the age-old Shinto way 
of her fathers and joyously accepting Christ’s ever new way of life. 

V. No East, no West in the realm of personality. Of course I am 
thinking of Kagawa. One of the most colorful and most dynamic 
personalities the first half of the 20th Century has produced, East or 
West. Son of a profligate father. Kagawa’s father sat among the 
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mighty. He was a power in politics. What he said went far in political 
circles. But morally he was impossible. And his mother, if one can 
use that term in such sordid circumstances as this, Kagawa’s mother was 
a woman with a soiled soul from Japan’s underworld to whom his 
father took a fancy on one of his nights of wild revelry. And the result 
was Kagawa. An unwanted child. Born out of wedlock. 


Such parents as he had both died when he was four years of age. 
As a child, he was knocked around hither and thither until an old 
grandmother took pity on him. As a youth, he looked out on life 
through an unceasing torrent of tears. Conscious of his background. 
Sensitive about his background. Tears in the morning. Tears at noon. 
Tears at night. 

Then one day he encountered the redemptive Christ of today and 
everything changed. He changed. His outlook on life changed. 
Kagawa, the man of tears, became a man with a song in his soul, a 
personality that radiates cheer and a laugh that rings and brightens 
every corner where he is. 

For fifty years he has gone like a flaming torch all over Japan, in 
China, the Philippines, India, the nations of Europe and America. Today 
he is carrying on fifty Christian Centers in Japan, in areas where the 
underprivileged live. No material resources. No supporting organiza- 
tion. No bank account. No man-made budget. Nothing but a flaming 
faith in the God of the impossible, and a spirit that dares to live dan- 
gerously. Lifted out of the slime and made a modern saint, he calls 
himself “God’s miracle.” No East, no West in the realm of personality 
when Christ is its builder. 

VI. There is no East, no West in the American scene. When I was 
a student at the University of Nebraska and here at Colgate Rochester 
in the 1890’s, the men with calloused hands, the women with burdens 
too heavy for their backs and for their hearts, and the children who were 
being robbed of a chance lived across the tracks. Today they are all 
over the place. They are on the main streets of our towns, in the rural 
areas, in the industrial centers. They are living in the apartments on 
the Riverside Drives and North Shores of our cities, East and West. 
But they are not in our churches. During the past year I have traveled 
44.500 miles and spoken 270 times in the United States. In these 270 
audiences I looked in vain for men with calloused hands, for women 
with breaking backs and for the children who are still being robbed of 
a chance. They are all over the communities where these churches are 
located but they were not in those audiences. 
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As I come back to the United States, I am appalled at the terrifying 
chasm that has developed between the Christian Church and the so-called 
masses. Our Baptist churches, American Protestantism as a whole, have 
drifted far from the world where these people live. We do not speak 
their language and they do not understand ours. 

Christ was the comrade of the common man. It was with them that 
He walked. It was them that He taught. It was to them that He com- 
mitted the Kingdom task. For their sake, for the Church’s sake and for 
America’s sake, this chasm must be bridged. The Walter Rauschenbusch 
heritage, this priceless tradition runs deep in the bloodstream of Colgate 
Rochester. True to that tradition, I challenge her and I challenge our 
churches to climb down out of the ivory towers where we are tempted 
to tarry and venture out on a daring, down-to-earth demonstration of 
what Christianity means and what it can do when it is geared to the 
workaday world, the world where these people are fighting a losing fight 
with sin and self and the forces that are eating the heart out of America’s 
life. 

VII. No East, no West in the Christian scene. 

In closing, may I express my profound hope that Colgate Rochester 
will do her big bit in helping American Protestantism to break away from 
the traditional pattern of a fragmented denomination-centered church. 

In a world in which, East and West, divergent ideologies are con- 
tending for the mastery of men’s minds, “the churches must become the 
Church,” and present a strongly-integrated front in the titanic task 
of winning a lost world back to God. I yearn that Colgate Rochester 
shall send out a stream of graduates with the ecumenical mind and the 
ecumenical outlook. Men and women with a passion to build churches 
as big as the Church’s Christ. Churches that will be color blind. 
Churches that will know no East, no West, no North, no South. 
Churches in which there will be no such distinctions as Home and 
Foreign Missions, but, like Christ, will take the community, the nation 
and the world into their hearts. 

In a word, I have two ardent hopes for Colgate Rochester. Hopes 
so hot that they are burning holes in my mind. One that she will 
speedily launch a Laboratory of Life, a full-fledged department, which 
through teaching and action will be a dramatic demonstration of the 
fact that Christ and His matchless Gospel are relevant in the labor 
world. The other that she will without delay establish a chair dedicated 
to the major task of cultivating in her students the ecumenical mind. 


The Report of the Dean 
FOR THE YEAR 1955-56 


OrEN Hutinc BAKER 


I, ENROLLMENT 


HE ACADEMIC year opened on September 13, 1955 with an enroll- 

ment of 100 students distributed among the three classes as follows: 
First Year 44, Second Year 23, Third Year 33. Three were accepted 
for limited studies as Special Students. One Special Student entered 
in January 1956, and one entered as an Unclassified Student. There 
were two withdrawals. Ten members of the Third Year Class com- 
pleted their studies at the close of the autumn semester. Two Special 
Students also completed their studies at that time. This left a total of 
91, including two Special Students and one Unclassified Student, con- 
tinuing in course at the year’s end. Denominationally, Baptist students 
numbered 68; Methodist 21 ; Congregational 2; Presbyterian 3; Disciple 
1; Unitarian 1; Church of God 1; Pentecostal 1; Undenominational 2. 
Twenty-two veterans were enrolled. Sixty-five colleges and universities 
were represented in the student body. 


II. ADMIssIons 

Seventy-three applications were received during the year. Thirty-six 
of these have been approved for entrance in September 1956. Seven 
previously accepted bring the total to forty-three. Six have been given 
deferred decision; nine have been rejected; eight have been cancelled; 
eleven are under consideration. Seven have been given tentative ac- 
ceptance for 1957; one for 1958. 

Among those accepted for September 1956, twenty-two are married. 
Twelve have children. Thirty are Baptist in their denominational 
affiliation ; five are Methodist; one is Congregational; one Disciple; five 
Presbyterian ; one Evangelical United Brethren. Twenty-nine colleges 
and universities are represented in the group. There will be ten veterans 


in the new class. 
III. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
By administrative decision, the special responsibilities assigned to 
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the Dean are: “personal problems of students, admissions, matricula- 
tion, individual student programs, class and examination schedules, 
graduate scholars, assignment of student apartments and rooms, scholar- 
ships, veterans, catalogue, supervision of registrar, curriculum adminis- 
tration (with the President) .” 

In looking at these duties, it should be noted that the President 
assumes responsibility for giving leadership to the students in their 
group relations while the Dean serves them in providing individual 
guidance and counseling. He interviews each new student at the 
beginning of the course of studies. In the light of information gained 
from documents of admission, effort is made to orient the student to 
the curriculum and to assist him in working out an academic program 
recommended by the Faculty and in line with his vocational objective. 
Implementation of decisions reached in these and subsequent conferences 
is accomplished through the Registrar whose duties, as indicated above, 
are included in the work of the Dean’s office. 


The Dean is also Secretary of the Faculty. Record is made of periodic 
reports given by professors concerning each student’s progress and 
these are followed by appropriate discussion with him in order to 
strengthen his response to the requirements of the classroom. 


An increasing number of young men come to the Divinity School with 
a tentative attitude toward full-time service in the churches. The so- 
called “experimental year,” fostered by the Rockefeller Brothers Fellow- 
ship Program to improve recruitment for the ministry, is being used 
by other students to test the degree of their interest in the Christian 
vocations. When this question becomes acute for a particular student, 
it is the Dean’s task to assist him in his search for an answer. Field 
work experience is especially valuable in enabling the student to dis- 
cover his aptitude for religious leadership. Advisers who are close 
to him in this work are exceedingly helpful in offering insight and 
suggestion when the crisis comes. Final decision, however, is left to 
the man himself. The number of students who withdraw each year on 
this account is relatively small in relation to total enrollment, but the 


issue is exceedingly important to them, and to the church, and must 
be handled wisely. 


Personal counseling, directed toward assisting students in resolving 
emotional conflicts centering around various types of difficulty, has been 


unusually exacting this year. Some of the problems in this area stem 
from the demand to adjust to the educational program, to the theological 
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point of view and to a rigorous routine. Sixty percent of our students 
are married. Approximately half of these have children and, on this 
account, all but six live off campus. This means that these men must 
carry family responsibilities in addition to their academic studies and 
their church work. It would be surprising if this burden did not at 
times become distressing. The fact that half of the present enrollment 
are on the four-year plan mitigates but does not solve the problem. 
Were it not for the heroic spirit of the wives of these men in caring for 
their children and answering calls of the churches during their husbands’ 
absence, it would be impossible for them to keep abreast of their studies. 
Even so, family crises of various kinds are inevitable. Sickness alone 
periodically takes its toll of time and anxiety. Obviously such occasions 
bring to light the student’s personal inadequacies, not to mention ab- 
sences and the necessity of seeking extension of time to complete re- 
quired work. There have been more acute situations of this sort in 
student life this year than in any previous similar period. We seek 
always to be understanding, ready to give relief by temporary reduction 
of load, and the redistribution of requirements. More important than 
all these measures is our effort to give support to the student in trouble 
and to help him increase his personal resources to meet the demands made 
upon him. Considering the amount of stress some students experience 
constantly, it is remarkable that so few reach the point of breakdown 
or find it necessary to withdraw from the School. 


IV. INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The year just closing marks the end of the period of transition from 
the old to the new curriculum. The changes designed to provide more 
freedom to students in their choice of courses and to adapt their 
programs to specialized vocational objectives have thus far been satis- 
factory. A more accurate appraisal will be possible at the end of 
another year. 

By your action in May 1955, one Graduate Fellow and one Graduate 
Scholar have been studying at other institutions during the current 
year. Good reports have been received concerning the progress of 
these men. 

Both Faculty and students have continued to rely upon the leader- 
ship and the remarkable resourcefulness of President Saunders in all 
areas of our life. Morale has been maintained at an unusually high level 
throughout the year. 
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V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Action is requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that Mr. 
LaRue Alvin Loughhead of the Class of 1950, and Mr. James William 
Bennett and Mr. Richard John McKenna, both of the Class of 1956, 
be appointed Graduate Fellows for a year of specialized study during 
the next academic year, and that an appropriation of $1,000 each be 
allowed to assist them in financing this work. 

Action is also requested on the recommendation of the Faculty that 
the Bachelor of Divinity degree be conferred upon the following mem- 
bers of the Class of 1956: 


James W. Bennett 
Charles H. Bixby 
Merlin W. Bradley 
Franklyn T. Cook 
Theodore Cox 
Harvey A. Everett 
Evereit B. Fitts 

G. Kenneth Gates 
Edward C. Hannay 
John G. Hutchinson 
William B. Hutchinson 
Richard N. Johnson 


Irving W. Lindenblad 
Thomas L. McGlauflin 
Richard J. McKenna 
Richard L. Means 
Franklin W. Murdock 
R. Virgil Santee 
Kenneth L. Smith 
James E. Spicer 
James E. Townsend 
Wallace E. Webb 
Ross E. Whetstone 
Donovan E, White 


Gordon L. Wilson 


Annual Report of the Librarian 
May 1, 1955—April 30, 1956 


To the President of Colgate Rochester: Divinity School: 


I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report as Librarian 
of the Divinity School for the year ending April 30th, 1956. 

In a previous Annual Report, I stated that “a theological seminary 
earns its reputation not upon what it does for its students and alumni 
but rather upon what it does to them. In this the seminary library plays 
a major role. .’ The use of the library by our students this year 
has seen a marked increase over the previous year. This has been due; 
in large measure, to the inauguration of the “New Curriculum” which 
became effective last September and necessitated certain readjustments 
in the offering of courses. These readjustments are noticeably reflected 
in the increased circulation figures which follow. 


SERVICE 


Miss Eleanor M. Lussow, reference and Loan Desk librarian, reports 
a very significant increase in circulation for this year. Regular circula- 
tion amounted to 13,694, of which 4,099 were for over-night use. This 
latter figure represents a 33 per cent increase over last year. The num- 
ber of books issued from “closed reserve” shelves amounted to 8,009, 
or an increase of 34 per cent over the past year. Total circulation 
amounted to 21,703 books as against 18,752 in 1954-1955. Evening 
attendance stands at 2,703, or a 28 per cent increase. Nearly 3,000 
books were borrowed by outside users of the library. 


ACQUISITIONS 


During the past fiscal year 1,069 volumes were added to the Library, 
of which 135 were gifts and 141 bound volumes. As of May Ist, 1956, 
our total accessions stand at 94,308. 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFYING 


The total number of titles classified during the year was 765. The 
4,570 cards filed in the official catalogue represent 3,394 new cards, 
804 temporary cards, and 372 replacements and additions. In addition, 
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1,092 cards were filed in the Shelf List catalogue, including 666 new 
cards, 314 replacements, and 112 Baptistiana and Sermon Index cards. 
The total number of cards filed was 5,662. 


REPAIRING AND BINDING 


Call numbers were marked on 1,886 volumes and 582 author sketches 
were clipped from book jackets and pasted in new books. Ninety-eight 
books and 143 periodicals were prepared for commercial binding. An- 
other 103 periodicals were bound in red rope covers in our own work- 
room. The services of Miss Etta M. Cook, on a full-time basis since 
September Ist, 1955, has made it possible to file and arrange large 
numbers of miscellaneous pamphlets, catalogues and books which have 
been in storage for some years. During the school year, Miss Cook 
has again served at the Loan Desk during the noon hour. 


STAFF MEMBERS 


Regular members of the Library Staff have again served well in 
their respective positions. Miss Sayre, whose intimate knowledge of 
the library collection continues to be of untold value, has again served 
as cataloguer and classifier in a part-time capacity. Miss Lussow’s 


« -stresponsibilities at the Loan Desk have been increased markedly because 


of the added use being made of “closed reserve” books. Miss Kathryn 
S. Altpeter continues to divide her part-time service as secretary to the 
Librarian and typist for the cataloguer. 

Student library assistants include Messrs. Malcolm G. Shotwell and 
John A. Everett, both of whom have succeeded Messrs. Randolph 
Thompson and Louis V. Phillips, respectively. Mr. James A. Moss 
serves as stack clerk. 

The Librarian’s part-time responsibilities as Curator of the Samuel 
Colgate Baptist Historical Collection ceased on August 31, 1955. He 
now gives full-time to the administration of the library as he did prior 
to the fall of 1948 when the Collection came to us from Colgate Uni- 
versity. He is again free to give individual attention to the needs of 
students engaged in research. 

The library staff is continually on the alert to serve better our con- 
stituency, especially the members of our student body. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THEODORE Louis Trost 
May 3rd, 1956 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the books and records of Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School for the fiscal year ended April 25, 1956. 


The Securities were verified by a certified detailed statement from 
the Fiscal Agent (Security Trust Company), mortgages verified by 
physical inspection, cash on deposit by direct communication from 
the banks. 


The disbursements were substantiated by approved vouchers, and 
are in agreement with the financial books. 


The receipts from Investments were recorded on the books as 
reported on monthly statements of deposit from the Fiscal Agent, 
Security Trust Company. The receipts from rents, tuition and mis- 
cellaneous sources were not verified in detail for record of each 
item. We did make a test of receipts as recorded in the receipt book 
to cash book and daily deposits with Bank. 


It is our opinion that the Balance Sheet, and supporting schedules, 
properly set forth the financial condition at April 25, 1956, and the 
operating results for the fiscal year then ended. 

MILLER, FRANKLIN, McLEOD & COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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APRIL 25, 1956 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Gentlemen: 


The assets of the Divinity School have increased $126,298.69 during the past 
year as follows: 


Endowment Funds 


Mrs. Frederick A. Cole Fund)... ...,.5525, 0.1... +$8,081.25 

Mr, and Mrs. William Winn Fund ................ + 100.00 

Annual addition to Investment Reserve ............ + 3,000.00 

Net profit on sale of securities 2)2. 9. ........... +97,231.25 +$108,412.50 

Funds temporarily functioning as Endowment 

Maintenance: Reseryeses. <2. see eit ack ee + 4,200.00 

Development Fund Reserve: 2-00... ...5-.5as oe a -+20,000.00 

Transferred, per agreement, to American Baptist His- 

RORICal-SOCIety -a5 tare, wh ome ciel Ne —10,000.00 + 14,200.00 
Centennial Development Fund ....................... — 34,882.75 
Plant Assets 

Cost-of Trevor Hall) Apartments... 25.25.32 ues. + 6,573.00 


Current Funds 
Net increase in funds for designated purposes ...... +31,721.04 
Current year’s’ excess of Incomes)... ..-.cs04 =: + 274.90 + 31,995.94 


EOLGL AI GE RENCHECSC um eae Oe nae Reet Bete Oats Se $126,298.69 


During the past year income exceeded last year’s by about $10,000. Cash tuition 
from students showed an increase of $3,000. Endowment income increased $16,000. 
Current gifts were $7,000 less than last year, but only because last year’s total 
included a non-recurring gift of $20,000. The success of the school’s appeal to 
current donors was highlighted by the fact that the treasurer’s office wrote out 
2,064 receipts to about 1,500 church and individual contributors. 


The school’s expenses show an increase of about $28,000 over last year’s. Of 
this amount $13,000 is accounted for by added expenditures for such items as retire- 
ment premiums, supplies, utilities, repairs, and equipment purchases. The balance, 
$15,000, represents the amounts spent for salary increases, the new Trevor Hall 
Apartments, and the motion picture film which is about to be completed. It should 
be emphasized, however, that this added expense was foreseen and provided for 
in this year’s budget with the exception of the Trevor Hall Apartments and the 
motion picture film. When it was seen that current income was sufficient to pro- 
vide for these two items, it was thought wise to include them in current operations. 


inally, total market value of the school’s investments exceeds cost by $2,705,000. 
Tenia is a ratio to cost of 157% as compared with 147% last year and 137% 


the year before. a 
4 Respectfully submitted, 


F. A. Piotrow, 
Treasurer. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT A 
Balance Sheet 
April 25, 1956 
Assets 
Market Value April 25, April 27, 
Endowment Fund Assets, at cost April 15, 1956 1956 1955 
Bonds =(Scheduless) m)-eee tee aie $2,336,523 $2, a 736.05 $2,294,331.30 
Preferred Stocks (Schedule 3) ....... 647, 060 643,850.00 645,310.00 
Common Stocks (Schedule 3) ........ 4273, 300 ~=—-:1,485, 150.00 1,509,730.00 
IMorteagesmecpie ateeeeccdcn ss erase cee tees 71,315 71,315.55 60,389.71 
Student*Loans 20s. .4 hoe 1,254 1,254.80 1,214.80 
($2,134.80 less reserve $880.) 
Savings, Accounts) .4. 4. -) -oaeeee eee 52,270 52,270.56 52,270.56 
Wninvestedu@ash asses eee 83,031 83,031.01 73,749.10 
Total eet cosas! hae $7,464,753 4,759,607.971 4,636,995.471 


Centennial Development Fund Assets 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G, 24s .... $170,394 170,373.95 205,256.70 


Plant Fund Assets 


Educational and General Buildings .............. 942,482.57 942,482.57 
Dormitories and Student Apartments ............ 346,113.87 340,689.87 
Gontentsia tervnes, she une et Re | I ee a aoe 226,684.01 225,535.01 
and ands Improvements... sense ee eee 177,864.28 177,864.28 

L Otalie's:2)S ek: a Se eee eee 1,693,144.73 — 1,686,571.73 


Current Fund Assets 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


ope aioe 1 eee ee dee 53 329.46 22 ; 
Savings Accounts Fala eS¥/ 


a. Ace iat eee ge SR a 3,670.33 2,297.68 
Sub-Total.quyt: saw eee. be Oe eee 56,999.7' 

ENCCOUTES MIS ECElV aD] mae Mepyers © cee) ie en ui 106.58 mea 

Lotaly 2iciteR.ehgoak. <4 tobe eee 58,106.34 26,110.40 

Compbinededliotale Assets mas ee $6,681,232.99 $6,554,934.30 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Rochester, New York 


EXHIBIT A 
Balance Sheet 
April 25, 1956 
Funds and Liabilities 
April 25, April 27, 
Endowment Funds 1956 1955 
Unrestricted Endowment (Schedule 1) .......... $2,405,372.84 $2,400,372.84 
Restricted Endowment (Schedule 1) ............ 1,643,517.68  1,637,336.43 
Profit (Net) on Securities Sold .-.............. 474,810.02 377,578.77 
‘Lotaletindowmentis- eee meee 4,523,700.54  4,415,288.04 
Reserve Funds—temporarily functioning as Endow- 
EEPETT Cage cots oct ake Se. Sea Ie aan aR 235,907.43 221,707.43 
Total A.A2e aan eee eee 4,759,607.971 4,636,995.47 
Centennial Development Fund (Expendable) 
inex pended wGitts se). 7.5 eee ee a es 170,373.95 205,256.70 
Plant Funds 
iresneGitts pat Ae don. 2 Aenean 1,349,632.73 1,349,632.73 
From Interest and Profits on Investments ....... 155,395.84 155,395.84 
From Unrestricted Endowment and Current Funds 51,325.99 44,752.99 
From Unidentified Sources ..................... 136,790.17 136,790.17 
Rota a acc Oe eee ete 1,693,144.73 1,686,571.73 
Current Funds 
Unexpended Restricted Funds (Schedule 2) ..... 38,364.99 6,643.95 
Unexpended General Fund 
Pace AD LE2 7-01 955) a it ee eens 19,466.45 18,394.50 
Add: Excess of Income (Current Year) ...... 274.90 1,071.95 
Sibolotal« 2402.02: sone cee. 19,741.35 19,466.45 
Rota eos +o nee an a eee 58,106.34 26,110.40 
Gombined Lotal Funds .....:..0... 3220s ase $6,681,232.99 $6,554,934.30 


1 In addition to these funds Colgate Rochester has a perpetual one-ninth interest 
in te aeonse from the Inman Fund held permanently by the Lincoln-Rochester 
Trust Company. The Fund’s total market value at this date is approximately 
$128,000. The market value of our one-ninth interest is, therefore, $14,276. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


EXHIBIT B 
Statement of Income for the years ended 
April 25, 1956 and April 27, 1955 
April 25, April 27, 
Income for Educational and General Purposes 1956 1955 
Tuition s= fromccash (a..ceeer eee eee eee $13,656.74 $10,531.40 
fromibscholarships sine eee eee eee 19,923.00 17,754.83 
Sub-Total 4. counin sce eee oe ee 33,579.74 28,286.23 
Endowment Income 
Bonds (Less amortization $1,500) ................ 71,770.79 62,049.64 
Preferred RStocks ce eee ee eee 27,795.02 25,019.52 
Gomnion’ Stocksieies ac: ot, oboe eee 146,772.75 144,405.07 
Mortragesit.: oc. o.9c coo eee SRE AR a te: 2,801.66 2,289.25 
Saving SA CCOUNES =. 2 cama ae ee 1,372.65 1,247.10 
iE avastaba Wel sab aa Ye bcp ene omen an Orne on eee eH. Be 428.76 399.94 
GS riidenit vlcOgnSe <a eee woe ge ee 16.10 43.43 
Interest Transferred to Development Fund ........ —4,754.00 —5,481.00 
Sab. Lotal ees tee eee eee 246,203.73 229,972.95 
Gifts 
PA LGiritih mere ene Se ee ee a Re tee ae ee 7,124.71 5,502.75 
American-Baptist Convention <<<. .<....2 45-40." - 1,824.00 1,875.00 
CHGTONES Sent kc kawep Sas Pains a omniemeee Cee eg 18,434.66 16,262.72 
Biriend Smee ch cs a ee ac ae eee 34,478.56 48,061.821 
Giftsitors Scholarships. 3-0 ee eee 2,646.68 1,050.00 
S Ginidiyaeemea cipal SCY op cao 3,340.00 2,145.00 
SubsTotal etmet iiecter.s4-0d ote re 67,848.61 74,897.291 
From Funds 
Development Fund ($38,232) and others .......... 38,956.00 40,904.00 
Deduct®= Designated? Incomes ....... 4s eee —6,601.00 —6,012.00 


Total for Educational and General Purposes 379,987.08 368,048.47 


Income for Auxiliary Purposes 
Dormitories and Apartments 


Dotmitories—our students 2.2. cide ng loc aams oe 4,121.00 2,867.00 
Dormitories—medical students ................... 4,033.15 5,883.90 
AWEENANCTS OGY. & dy EE eee er oe 11,168.86 12,569.36 
(GGiterchices sand = Sundry.e 4. eee 3,475.16 4,133.34 
Ste Otal fa. Wiwernchsas cn eae 22,798.17 25,453.60 

PCL ECLOLY mies te tne its sear. ne ect) a a 16,649.01 16,121.87 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises .......... 39,447.18 41,575.47 


Total Income Available for Current Use .............. $419,434.26 $409,623.94 


1Includes non-recurring gift of $20,000. 
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COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


EXHIBIT B 


Statement of Expense for years ended 


April 25, 1956 and April 27, 1955 
April 25, April 27, 


Expense for Educational and General Purposes 1956 1955 
Administration, Publications, and Placement Services $51,614.06 $48,598.91 
Investment Si ade cy Seay. 2 ucasn eee eee fee we ee oa 8,207.39 7,678.50 
Bunnie: Relationer -o.5)25.. aes son ee ee 23,209.26 16,736.03 
Retirement Benefits 

BePRSIODS 5 Chern, s.. ws tanl Sak ae MR oe ae 9,132.72 8,606.13 
Oty: Premiums ods eet eet eee ee 8,182.61 7,691.70 
Federal Social, Security Taxes ...¢.5..-4..05- 055 1,621.09 2,037.95 
Subt Lotal sia) ae eee eee 18,936.42 18,335.78 
Fastruchon' $& 255 ie... See eee a ne ee 129,894.03 122,238.62 
General” Library. cea ee er eee 20,670.84 19,178.96 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection ....... 438.61 1,917.59 
Scholarships 
Keneral “<.9 cr. ck, ee i 21,039.00 20,198.08 
Ratatat Stoves Ne Go ee ee 1,200.00 3,000.00 
elinical’. sheer ci) cee ie Sees: ee 95.00 95.00 
Soleate: University ...5. o Wee ane 150.00 150.00 
Hero’ Gilt Steen: a. peice hope eee ee 2,646.68 750.00 
Sub-Total &.:." Spee eee ae 25,130.68 24,193.08 
ipeysical Plant (Educational) neers nee ae 42,314.16 36,528.60 


Total for Educational and General Purposes 320,415.45 295,406.07 


Expense for Auxiliary Enterprises 
Dormitories and Apartments 


Trevor-andvEaton Halles mene seg. cee: 6,853.82 7,378.55 
Girls’: Dormitoty* 5a. ace ere 114,87 125.83 
Mecadtmetits Ae. obs tte ge Rae 17,816.68 15,744.62 
Sab Total sce eee eee se 24,785.37 23,249.00 
Mee IETS ans ein fer > ocean eines war ome carts: 21,628.54 20,296.92 
Total for Auxiliary Enterprises .......... 46,413.91 43,545.92 
Other Expense—Annuity Payments .................. 130.00 250.00 
Potaly Fx pense. n ert amen ee see 366,959.36 339,201.99 

lg fers : 

Sd estreut Reserve’ inte e ae aad 3,000.00 3,150.00 
Miaiitehatices RESErveS o.,..0' near mmemiaen letra ng 4,200.00 4,200.00 
Development Fund Reserve ....................- 20,000.00 62,000.00 
Reed oe ss ste eye me gee aye 25,000.00 

etalin 1 ratisiers: 2 - aerate meeerere eos 52,200.00 69,350.00 
nd. VT ransters 94). 2.22 seine eect 419,159.36 408,551.99 
See Bt ome for thesY ear Weer ct ss 274.90 1,071.95 


ee ee ne, Sree ne $419,434.26 $409,623.94 
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Schedule I 


April 25, 1956 
Analysis of Funds 


1. Unrestricted Endowment Funds: 
General Endowment Fund ....................---- 
Greater Colgate Rochester Fund .................. 
Visi  Navathiecrlag IMbEl . 2 5ngc00 ck auacucsoessonacc 
New. World Movement Bund) fe asses. faeces 
Jolin’); JOnessP Und tenner ete rere rer ler ea 
Professorships Hunde soe a eae 
AnnarH, SaxtOnek und beter cre ree teers teecever 
enrys Ameothongyel Und ttre eet te ee cer er 
Tloyd pEmeroency se Lucid eee erst eset teint tert 
Russell ColeatesHunds cen roe ac ere 
Marya Nice Meintoshe lund sere nent rete cer 
Géaree WerAtwell) Fund jarce ese ere 
Albert sWeubeaveneM und. &. «cn: eee otra ae are 
School Student Body for A. W. Beaven Memorial .. 
iMMishaetesVackel und = ao. e oeaennee 
Eentys mirkemborter. Funds. seen Ace ec iaciar 
JohneRoe Mcintosh) Hund eerie sca ees 
ohne Ree Mcintosh sFund eer were ere wee ees 
JaneteMcintoshyHund, = a5. eeeeee eee eee core 
Garries ManSniit hw Einicinery 9 eerste a 
Looney 1, IDRIS ING! Coo op4gueene soar seanseour 
JNGkie Wi lDyceratiten 1itinel emea aa aae doec od ob he een 
Charles M. Thoms Memorial Fund ................ 
Wialdoz Sump utier Bund toss. cie sericea cite tia cute ons 
Kathenines oumicinzic snd sneer e eet eee 
bniviestiienitwlneser Vetus aot ~ sak oea.cs char gee ene 


moe Exhibit cA) ...-2.s.oe tc ee 


2. Restricted Endowment Funds: 
(a) Lectureship and Professorship Funds: 
James B. Colgate Fund 
is Jee Josh wand Bye. Oke aoe eee 
Cornelius Woelfkin Professorship Fund 
sbrevormlectureship Fund a0. sees tier 
Wilfred W. Fry Memorial Fund 
Alberta beavers Heng ey teen eee eee 
Rauschenbusch Memorial Fund 
Wayland Ayer Memorial Fund 
lsPerryenundye 40s eae. cee eee 
Arthur J. Gosnell Memorial Fund 
Mr. and Mrs. William Winn Fund 


SUD= bOta lee ami th to xed ky ee 
(b) Scholarship Funds: 


John J. Jones Fund 
Matthias Lont Fund 


Hugh R. Jones Memorial Fund 
Irene Buell Lewis Fund 


* $26,045 of this fund came to the Societ 


$583,941.27* 


480,325.85 
58,809.80 
104,265.72 
650,042.32 
299,520.43 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,082.25 
10,000.00 


25,000.00 
20,000.00 
101,321.00 
10,000.00 
14,000.00 
50,029.00 
36,204.30 
25,000.00 
77,391.25 
26,753.73 
100.00 


385,759.28 


651,508.61 
3,000.00 
3,698.56 

207,890.34 

113,415.61 


$2,405,372.84 


y as result of agreement, dated October 14, 


1949, with Educational Union of The German Baptists of North America. 
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Schedule I 


April 25, 1956 
Analysis of Funds—concluded 
(c) Library Funds: 


Ambrose Swasey Library Fund ............... $53,034.88 
General Library and Reading-Room Fund ..... 127,000.00 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection 
Fund! 620555. 2 yatta ee eee 47,028.33 
Sub= [otal aay saa Poses ence ee 227,063.21 
(d) Annuities : 
Delphine; Antisdel\ 2- ee e eee eae e 2,850.00 
Alice sAs;Ghestéer.- eee eee ea een 1,000.00 
aroliney Morey. 2:2 eee eer et ne ee 480.00 
Sub-Total’ - = 5 See ee ees eee 4,330.00 
(e) Sundry Restricted Funds: 

Frank Lemoine Wilkins Prize Fund .......... 1,200.00 
Emergency Loan unde een are 10,000.00 
Isaac W. Grimes Rotary Student Loan Fund .. 931.84 
‘Alammni (EF arnidi seer, soc Ae are eee 95.23 
The Reverend Enoch Pond, m.a., Memorial Fund 3,043.75 
Mis Bo LA Bixby eet So ee ee eo 200.00 
Rest) Fenner: Pind yo. ee ree eee ke 300.00 
Mrs. Frederick A. Cole Pund® --3.2 72>. 2....- 8,081.25 
Sub=lotal Si0 ee nd oe aa he oc one: 23,852.07 

Total xP xhibiesA:) Meee eee ee ae ens ae $1,643,517.68 

2 Proht on Securities Sold (Exhibit A) °.077-.22-.2-2.:-02205.- 474,810.02 

Total Endowment Funds (Exhibit A) ................ $4,523,700.54 


4. Special Reserves: (Temporarily functioning as Endowment) 


library Reserves vas. se ce oes ne ae ae enc amass $1,290.95 
Building and, EquipinentwReserven irc arr pete es er 78,963.49 
Reserve for. Contingenciestie.er et ed at otal « 30,610.00 
Development: Fund) Resetvee cs: weer ere een rn tes ak: « 125,042.99 
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Schedule 3 


Description of Securities 


April 25, 1956 


Par Value BONDS Book Value 


U. S. GovERNMENT 


290,000 U. S. Savings Bonds, Ser. “G”, 2s, due 1955-60 =... 2.60% $290,000 


175,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 23s, due 1980-75 ......... 
75,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 24s, due 1959-62 ................... 
50,000 U. S. Treasury Bonds 32S; due: 1983) Se eee eee eae 


CANADIAN 


25,000 Province of Nova Scotia 38s, 1964 ...................0... 
eaann Province of Ontario 33s, 1972 ..-...-. weiss cece kn. 
suamne. Province of Quebec 23s, 1971 ....... oo: eee coev concen cnn 


RAILROAD 


Pustic UTILITy 


25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 22s, 1975 .......... 
25,000 American Telephone & Telegraph Deb. 23s, 1980 .......... 
50,000 Appalachian Electric Power Co. Ist 33s, 1970 ............. 
50:000-Arkansas Power & Light 33s, 1985 2.5.0.05.5. 0 cece cc s.. 
BOO Atlantic: City Mlectric 225, 19800. ey se gneiss ke eal. 
50:000) Boston E-disonsCo- 1st! “A’? 22s" 197027 es cw ce ee 
50,000 Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. of Balt. 34s, 1995 ......... 
O00 Cleveland, Electric; IIL Co.73s, 21989. ee eet 
50,000 Commonwealth Edison Co. 3s, 1977 ...................... 
50,000 Consolidated Natural Gas 3s, 1978 2. ....40.06.00eceeueeess 
50000) Gonstmers’ Power Co. 32s, 1990 2:2 ohne aoe Sesh. pe 
50,000 Detroit Edison Co. Gen. & Ref. “H” 3s, 1970 .............. 
50000 Duke Power Co:, 1st\& Ref. 2s, 1979" 00, .... ja. ae 4-2 2s 
50:000) Duquesne Light Co. Ist Mtg.-23s,01977 | xieceiace cious 
50,000 Houston Power & Light Co. 3s, 1989 ..................... 
50,000 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 34s, 1984 ................ 
25,000 Kentucky & W. Virginia Power Co. Ist 3s, 1979 .......... 
50,000 Louisiana Power & Light Co. Ist 3s, 1974 ................ 
50,000 Metropolitan Edison Co. 34s, 1984 ....................008. 
50,000 New York Power & Light Corp. Ist Mtg. 24s, 1975 ........ 
50,000 New York Telephone Co. Ref. 2%s, 1982 .................. 
meeerOhio Edison Co, 3ts, 1985 27g nae pees ele ae 
pemertiaio Power Co. 38s, 198] 2) cree et nctian + yn de 
Zo meena Power Co. 38s, 1983) 2.1 <tr ett aie Sasi sn eisieln gianna 
50,000 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 38s, 1987 ....................4. 
25,000 Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. Deb. 2%s, 1986 .................45. 
25,000 Potomac Electric Power Co. Ist 34s, 1987 ................ 
49,000 Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Ist & Ref. 2s, 1979 ...... 
25,000 Rochester Gas & Electric Co. 38s, 1985 .................0.. 
35,000 San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 33s, 198 Sas. SR eee etn or) 
50,000 Virginia Electric Power & Light GaSe OCS + «3. RC eS 
15,000 West Penn Traction Co. 5s, 1960 ................. 5.00066. 
25,000 Wisconsin Electric Co. 34s, 1984 ..........-.---ss este eeee. 


$592,620 


78,650 


80,880 


1,338,140 
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Par Value BONDS Book Value 
INDUSTRIAL 
25,000) Allied Chem. & Dye Corp o4s, 19782025. ee $24,760 
50:000 «Borden. &\GorDebs2esil 0S Ie yee ee re eee 49,590 
50.000. Continental OilCo.- Ss, 1984 2002". eae ee eee 50,000 
50,000) General Motors) Corps 345, 1979 eee ee eee 51,190 
50;000 General Motors A. ©. Debs. 3s, 19600") ee 50,120 
50,0002 National Dairy 34s,1976- 0 5-6 eo 50,710 
50:0002 National ‘Steel! Corp. Ist.3#s, 1982 223) ee eee ee 50,000 
500005 ServicesPipe Line 320) 19820502. eee te 50,560 
50:000"Shells Union Oil Corp, 24s) 1971 ee eee 50,000 
25.000" Sinclair Oils Con Convt, o35,01983 ee ae ee ee 26,740 
50,000 Standard Oil of New Jersey 28s, 1971 ..................... 49,150 


— $502,820 


Total Bonds, including bonds allocated to Centennial Devel- 
opment” Fund 4.5... .eooe ee th On ae ee en ee eee 


Shares PREFERRED STOCKS Book Value 


RAILROAD 
L000 BVirginiasRR6%> cum 222 ee ee eee $31,270 


Pusiic UTILITY 


500 Connecticut Light & Power Co. $2 cum ................... 26,750 
500 Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. $5 cum ........ 49,910 
400 Consumers Power Co. $4.50 cum .......0) 5.02.. eee 39,920 
400 Dayton Power & Light Co. 32% cum Ser. “A” ............. 40,240 
4000: Duquesne Light Co..$2.10 4... 20. dod eee 51,350 
300 Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 44% cum ................ 30,980 
200 Kansas City Power & Light Co. 3.80% ................... 19,090 
500 Niagara Mohawk Power Co. $3.60 cum .................-. 48,330 
500 Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) $3.60 cum ............ 44,090 
200 Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 4% cum Ser. “F” ......... 20,750 
200s Southern! Indiana G. & 4.8% cum. 9. ee ee 19,480 
LOOTSouthwestern’G,) & Bo ecunieee eee 10,210 
INDUSTRIAL 
500 Aluminum Co. of America 3.75% cum ..................... 
200 American Sugar Refining Co. pe ed ete ks 38700 
500 Colgate-Palmolive Co. $3.50 cum......................... 47,430 
300) General? Motors) Corps Sorcunne sa) eee ee 22'830 
100 Marshall Field & Co. 42% cum... ........ sss. 9,800 
A00sUnitedtStatess Steely Corps. $/acu meas eee een 53,530 


$2,593,110 


$31,270 


401,100 


211,480 
$643,850 
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Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
RAILROAD 

600 Atchison: Topeka & Santa Fe a. \......, 520. caee ees $41,280 

400 Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio (GTD) ...................... 37,650 

SO0EGreat “Northern 2-9) ee ee ee 35,120 

CUOEUnion Pacihty .5.. =... ee ie eee 26,060 


Pusiic Utmity 


Beereometican Gas’ & Bleetric Co sin) oooh sees hess $38,930 
parmericgn” eb Ser TettGns ear ee ce i 84,510 
mueaAtiantic-City Bl. Com Seen hate Aen eee 7,050 

HosUeBaltimore Gas & Blectric Cos s25.550-.00 ee 43,420 

Zooumcincinnati Gas & Electric Go. s-9 soe ee ee 31,830 

Woon Cleveland Electric Tluminatine Cole... o-oo 36,050 
600 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co. ...................... 14,880 

i acommon wealth Maison Conn nae ce es aan ae 29,210 

mouse on.. Edison of Newsy Obama ee eee te eo ee 26,520 

POUR biladelphia: Klectric «Commer ae wer. ns eae eee 29,870 


INDUSTRIAL 
wavmodiiecs: Chemical Ce yerCorpreryey va ae ean eee eos 44,940 
SO0wAmerican: Cat : Co, gay eee ae ne Cees ets ec: coe 21,700 
fender ctlantic Refining \Co:gae ee ee nee ee be ee ee 14,150 
HoOR Borden, (Compatiy:. eerie ate tee cone een ee aes, 36,590 
Zoe 1s DuPont:de-NemoutsiaaCO. 1 reer as 81,540 
pavoeeastman. Kodak Conipatryeem meeren eee k eee eee 56,020 
2 OooumGeneral Electric: Companyare. oe ee eas 29,680 
ese Gilt: Oil Corps 55k eee a ee chet 37,270 
HO00) Humble Oil & Refining Companyieeasa eee rey 7.5.5 20,730 
Pat lacersoll- Rand Company ide: seco eee hee aes ok. 24,980 
mOUGeTHland) Steel Company” 2. tee eee sak: sisi 29,950 
1,000 International Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. ................... 34,340 
662einternational, Paper Coun pean nae Pern ee cr he tian: 27,910 
nge Standard: Oil. of Lndiana .. eee he oer eee en 24,950 
pot) Stamaard Oil of New Jersey oe nee ete hoon bile 55,470 
O00 -Stechag Prue, Inc. 2.20 oer ers os ese heres 34,370 
£008 Wasen Carbide & Carbon Corp. ea issn dnb en ee ene 25,400 
7500 Li giteumotates: Gypsum CO, Soaks eet yt ale a ol Botan s 43,280 
£000 © Woolworth. Company tater cn: res toes vot 42,380 
BANK 
800 First National City Bank of New York .................... 47,680 
B0OMGuararity -Lrust: Companyarn 9rd) rae eer. = 31,600 
1,000 Irving Trust Company (New York) ...................... 26,100 
100  Pameoln Rochester TV rusti€o. 2 crete eee e's scaler errrsia ns as 44,990 
PoGalaeeilorean & Cote. Garth eks sh cute taaea eu’ 46,800 
BOO sNeEwm otk. | cust Company... eee ire tne eine aes. 32,420 


95 


$140,110 


342,270 


685,650 


229,590 
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Shares COMMON STOCKS Book Value 
INSURANCE 
13100" FederalMinsarance: Company.25,..05--- ee LOO 
’800 Great American Insurance Company $e SERS et eee ee 13,320 
625. Hartiord Hire Insurance ‘Company. .-....0.5-s4 44000: P27 28110 
900 Insurance Company of North America ....... Ss ei oe 20,530 
1,250> Travelers Insurance Company...-..--..........--+-.s9sa5-0: 12,150 
——___ $87,530 
Total Gommon Stocks 2 x..2 2. cs rs teen oe: ce eee 1,485,150 
Combined Total, including bonds allocated to Centennial De- 
velopment® Fund = a/0sseecige dae, coc ten a ee avleaten $4,722,140) 


